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OF  MARKETING. 

The  first  thing  requisite  is  to  know  the  different 
parts  of  the  different  animals,  which  are  brought  in- 
to the  markets,  and  generally  denominated  “ butch- 
er’s meat.” 

The  Ox,  or  Cow,  when  killed,  is  called  “ Beef;” 
in  which  the  fore-quarter  consists  of  the  haunch, 
which  includes  the  clod,  marrow-bone,  skin,  and 
the  sticking-piece,  which  is  the  neck-end.  The  next 
is  the  leg  of  mutton  piece,  which  has  part  of  the 
blade-bone;  then  the  chuck,  the  brisket,  the  fore- 
ribs,  and  middle-rib,  which  is  called  the  chuck-rib. 
The  hind  quarter  contains  the  sirloin  and  rump,  the 
thin  and  thick  flank,  the  veiny-piece,  and  the  isch, 
each,  or  ash-bone,  the  buttock,  and  leg.  These  are 
the  principal  parts  of  the  carcase,  besides  which  are 
the  head,  tongue,  and  palate.  The  entrails  are,  the 
sweet-breads,  kidnies,  skirts,  and  tripe;  of  the  latter 
of  which  there  are  three  sorts,  the  double,  the  roll, 
and  the  reed  tripe. 

In  a Sheep,  the  fore-quarter  contains  the  neck, 
breast,  and  shoulder;  and  the  hind-quarter,  the  leg 
and  loin — The  two  loins  together  are  called  a chine, 
or  saddle  of  mutton,  which  is  esteemed  a fine  dish 
when  the  meat  is  small  and  fat.  Besides  these,  are 
the  head  and  pluck,  which  includes  the  liver,  lights, 
heart,  sweet-breads,  and  milt. 

In  a Calf,  the  fore-quarter  consists  of  the  shoulder, 
neck,  and  breast;  and  the  hind-quarter  the  leg,  which 
contains  the  knuckle,  the  fillet,  and  the  loin.  The 
head  and  inwards  are  called  the  pluck ; in  some 
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places  they  are  called  the  calf's  race , and  in  others, 
the  mid-calf;  it  consists  of  the  heart,  liver,  lights, 
nut,  and  milt,  and  what  is  called  the  skirts ; the  throat 
sweetbread,  and  the  wind-pipe  sweetbread.  Beef, 
mutton,  and  veal,  are  in  season  at  all  times  of  the 
year. 

The  fore-quarter  of  a Lamb  consists  of  a shoulder, 
neck,  and  breast,  together.  The  hind-quarter  is  the 
leg  and  loin.  The  head  and  pluck  consists  of  the 
liver,  lights,  heart,  nut,  and  milt ; as  also  the  fry,  whit  h 
is  formed  of  the  sweet-breads,  lamb-stones,  and  skirts, 
with  some  of  the  liver.  Lamb  may  be  had  at  all 
times  in  the  year;  but  it  is  particularly  in  high  sea- 
son at  Christmas. 

Grass-lamb  comes  in  about  April  or  May,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  weather  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  In  general  it  continues  good  till  the  middle  of 
August. 

In  a Hog,  the  fore-quarter  is  the  fore-legand  spring; 
and,  if  it  be  a large  hog,  you  may  cut  off  a spare-rib. 
The  hind-quarter  is  only  the  leg  and  loin.  The  in- 
wards form  what  is  called  the  haslet,  which  consists 
of  the  liver,  crow,  kidney,  and  skirts.  Besides  these 
there  are  chitterlins,  or  guts,  the  smaller  parts  of 
which  are  cleansed  for  sausages  aud  black-puddings. 

What  is  called  a bacon-hog  is  cut  differently,  on 
account  of  making  hams,  bacon,  and  pickled  pork. 
Here  you  have  spare-ribs,  chines,  and  guiskius,  and 
fat  for  hog’s  lard.  The  liver  and  crow  are  much  ad- 
mired fried  with  bacon. 

The  proper  season  for  pork  commences  towards 
the  end  of  August,  and  lasts  all  the  winter.  When 
the  summer  begins,  it  growrs  flabby,  and  is  therefore 
not  used  except  by  those  who  are  particularly  attach- 
ed to  that  kind  of  animal  provision. 

Having  mentioned  these  previous  matters  relative 
to  the  subject  in  question,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
describe  the  proper  signs  by  which  the  market-wo- 
man may  make  a judicious  choice  of  such  articles 
as  she  may  have  occasion  to  provide. 
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Beef. 

Ox-beef,  when  it  is  young,  will  have  a fine,  smooth, 
open  grriin,  a carnation-red  colour,  and  he  very  ten- 
der. The  fat  looks  rather  white  than  yellow ; for 
when  it  is  quite  yellow',  the  meat  is  seldom  good. 
The  suet  likewise  is  perfectly  white.  To  know  the 
difference  between  ox,  cow,  and  bull-beef,  attend  to 
these  particulars : the  grain  of  cow-beef  is  closer,  and 
the  fat  whiter,  than  that  of  ox-beef ; but  the  lean  is 
not  of  so  bright  a red.  The  grain  of  bull-beef  is  still 
closer,  the  fat  hard  and  skinny,  the  lean  of  a deep 
red,  and  gives  a very  strong  and  rank  scent. 

Mutton. 

In  order  to  know  whether  mutton  be  young  or  not, 
squeeze  the  flesh  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  and  if 
it  be  young  it  will  feel  tender;  but  if  old,  hard,  con- 
tinue wrinkled,  and  the  fat  w ill  be  fibrous  and  clam- 
my. The  flesh  of  ewe-mutton  is  paler  than  that  of 
the  wether,  and  the  grain  closer.  The  grain  of  ram 
mutton  likewise  is  closer,  the  flesh  is  of  a deep  red, 
and  the  fat  spongy. 

Laytib 

If  the  eyes  appear  bright  and  full  in  the  head,  it 
is  good ; but  if  they  are  sunk  and  wrinkled,  it  is  si  ale. 
Another  way  of  know  ing  this  difference  is,  that  if  the 
vein  in  the  fore-quarter  appear  of  a fine  blue  colour, 
it  is  fresh;  but  if  green  or  yellow,  there  is  no  doubt 
it  is  stale.  You  may  likewise  be  sure  it  is  not  good, 
if  you  find  a faint  disagreeable  scent  from  the  kidney 
in  the  hind-quarter,  or  il  the  knuckle  feel  limber  on 
touching  it  with  your  fingers. 

Veal. 

The  flesh  of  a cow-calf  is  much  whiter  than  that 
of  a bull,  but  the  flesh  is  not  so  firm ; the  fillet  of  the 
former  is  generally  preferred  on  account  of  the  udder. 
It  the  head  be  fresh,  the  eyes  will  be  plump;  but  if 
stale,  they  will  be  sunk  and  wrinkled.  If  the  vein 
in  the  shoulder  be  not  of  a bright  red,  the  meat  is  not 
iresh ; and  if  there  be  any  green  and  yellow  spots  in 
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it,  it  is  very  bad.  A good  neck  and  breast  will  be 
white  and  dry ; but  it  they  be  clammy,  and  look 
green  or  yellow  at  the  upper  end,  they  are  stale.  The 
kidney  is  the  soonest  apt  to  taint  in  the  loin,  and  if 
stale,  it  will  be  soft  and  clammy.  If  a leg  be  firm  and 
white,  it  is  good : but  if  limber,  and  the  flesh  flabby, 
it  is  assuredly  bad. 

Pork. 

In  young  pork,  the  lean,  on  being  pinched  with  the 
finger  and  thumb,  will  break,  and  the  skin  dent.  If 
the  rind  be  thick,  rough,  and  not  easily  impressed 
with  the  finger,  it  is  old.  If  the  flesh  be  cool  and 
smooth,  it  is  fresh ; but  if  clammy,  it  is  tainted ; and 
in  this  case,  the  knuckle  is  always  the  worst.  There 
is  some  pork  which  is  called  the  measly,  and  is  very 
unwholesome  to  eat; — this  may  be  easily  known  by 
the  fat  being  full  of  little  kernels,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  good  pork. 

Hams. 

In  order  to  know  whether  the  ham  be  sweet,  stick 
a knife  under  the  bone,  and  on  smelling  at  the  knife, 
if  the  ham  be  good,  it  will  have  a pleasant  flavour. 
If  it  be  daubed  and  smeared,  and  have  a disagreeable 
scent,  it  is  not  good.  Those,  in  general,  turn  out  the 
best  hams,  that  are  short  in  the  hock. 

Paeon. 

The  fat  of  good  bacon  will  feel  firm,  and  have  a 
red  tinge;  and  the  lean  will  be  of  a good  colour,  and 
stick  close  to  the  bone;  but  if  you  observe  any  yel- 
low streaks  in  the  lean,  it  either  is,  or  will  be,  rusty 
very  soon.  The  rind  of  young  bacon  will  be  thin, 
but  if  old  it  will  be  thick. 

Brawn. 

The  rind  of  young  brawn  will  feel  moderately  ten- 
der; but  if  old,  it  will  be  thick  and  hard.  The  rind 
and  fat  of  barrow  and  sow  brawn  are  very  tender. 

Venison. 

.The  choice  of  venison  is,  in  a great  measure,  di- 
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rected  by  the  fat.  If  the  fat  be  thick,  bright,  and 
clear,  the  clefts  smooth  and  close,  it  is  young;  but 
if  the  clefts  be  wide  and  tough,  it  is  old.  Venison 
will  first  change  at  the  haunches  and  shoulders;  in 
order  to  know  which,  run  a knife  into  those  parts, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  its  newness  or  stale- 
ness by  its  sweet  or  rank  scent.  If  it  look  greenish, 
or  be  inclined  to  have  a very  black  appearance,  it  is 
tainted. 


POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

Turkies. 

The  most  certain  way  of  knowing  if  a cock-turkey 
be  young,  is,  the  shortness  of  the  spur,  and  the 
smoothness  and  blackness  of  the  legs.  The  eyes 
likewise  will  be  full  and  bright,  and  the  feet  limber 
and  moist;  but  you  must  carefully  observe,  that  the 
spurs  are  not  cut  or  scraped  to  deceive  you,  which 
is  an  artifice  too  frequently  practised  by  the  poulterer. 
If  the  turkey  be  stale,  the  feet  will  be  dry,  and  the 
eyes  sunk.  The  same  rule  will  determine  whether 
a hen-turkey  be  fresh  or  stale,  young  or  old;  with 
thi-s  difference,  that  the  legs  of  an  old  one  will  be  rough 
and  red;  if  with  egg,  the  vent  will  be  soft  and  open; 

but  if  she  have  no  eggs,  the  vent  will  be  hard A 

bustard  may  be  chosen  by  the  same  rules. 

Cocks  and  Hens. 

The  spurs  of  a young  cock  will  be  short;  but  the 
same  precaution  is  necessary  here,  in  that  point,  as 
in  the  choice  of  turkeys.  If  they  be  stale,  the  vents 
will  be  open ; but  if  fresh,  close  and  hard.  Hens  are 
always  best  when  full  of  eggs,  and  just  before  they 
begin  to  lay.  The  combs  and  legs  of  an  old  hen  are 
rough;  but  in  a young  hen  they  are  smooth.  The 
comb  of  a good  capon  is  very  pale,  its  breast  remark- 
ably fat,  and  it  has  a thick  belly  with  a large  rump. 

Geese. 

When  a goose  is  young,  the  bill  and  feet  will  be 
Yellow,  with  but  few  hairs  upon  them ; but  if  old. 
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both  will  look  red.  If  it  be  fresh,  the  feet  will  he 
limber;  but  if  old,  they  will  be  stiff  and  dry.  Green 
geese  are  in  season  from  May  or  June,  till  they  are 
three  months  old.  A stubble  goose  will  be  good  till  it 
is  live  or  six  months  old,  and  should  be  picked  dry; 
but  green  geese  should  be  scalded. 

Ducks. 

The  legs  of  a fresh-killed  duck  are  limber;  and  if 
it  be  fat,  the  belly  will  be  hard  and  thick.  The  feet 
of  a stale  duck  are  dry  and  stiff.  The  feet  of  a tame 
duck  are  inclining  to  a dusky  yellow,  and  are  thick. 
The  feet  of  a wild  duck  are  smaller  than  those  of  a 
tame  one,  and  are  of  a reddish  colour.  Ducks  must 
be  plucked  dry,  but  ducklings  should  be  scalded. 

Pigeons. 

These  birds,  if  young,  are  full  and  fat  at  the  vent, 
and  limber-footed;  but  if  the  toes  be  harsh,  the  vent 
loose,  open,  and  green,  they  are  stale.  If  they  be 
old,  their  legs  will  be  large  and  red.  The  tame  pi- 
geon is  preferable  to  the  wild,  and  should  be  large 
in  the  body,  fat  and  tender;  but  the  wild  pigeon  is 
not  so  fat.  Wood-pigeons  are  much  larger  than 
either  wild  or  tame,  but  in  all  other  respects  like  them. 

The  same  rule  applies  in  the  choice  of  the  plover, 
field-fare,  lark,  and  other  small  birds. 

Pheasants. 

As  these  birds,  as  well  as  partridges  and  wood- 
cocks, cannot  be  purchased,  there  is  no  opportunity 
of  making  a choice;  but  notwithstanding  this,  as  a 
great  many  of  them  are  sent  as  presents  to  families, 
it  may  not  be  improper  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  cook, 
to  point  out  the  difference  between  those  which  are 
fresh  and  young,  and  those  that  are  otherwise. 

The  cock-pheasant  has  spurs,  which  the  lien  has 
not;  and  the  hen  is  most  valued  when  with  egg. 
The  spurs  of  a young  cock-pheasant  are  short  and 
blunt,  or  round;  but  if  he  be  old,  they  are  long  and 
sharp.  If  the  vent  of  a hen  be  open  and  green,  she 
is  stale,  and  when  rubbed  hard  with  the  finger,  the 
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skin  will  peel.  If  she  have  eggs,  the  vent  will  be  soft. 

Partridges. 

The  legs  of  young  partridges  will  be  yellowish,  and 
the  bill  of  a dark  colour.  If  they  be  fresh,  the  vent 
will  be  firm ; but  if  stale  it  will  look  greenish,  and  the 
skin  will  peel  when  rubbed  with  the  linger.  If  they 
be  old,  the  bill  will  be  white,  and  the  legs  blue. 

r 

Woodcocks. 

These  are  birds  of  passage,  and  are  found  in  Eng- 
land only  in  the  winter.  They  are  best  about  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks  after  their  first  appearance,  when 
they  have  rested  from  their  long  passage  over  the 
ocean.  If  they  be  fat,  they  will  feel  firm  and  thick, 
which  is  a proof  of  their  good  condition.  The  vent 
will  also  be  thick  and  hard,  and  the  vein  of  fat  will 
run  by  the  side  of  the  breast;  but  a lean  one  will  feel 
thin  in  the  vent.  If  newly  killed,  its  feet  will  be  lim- 
ber, and  the  head  and  throat  clean;  but  if  stale,  the 
contrary. 

Hares.  - 

The  claws  of  an  old  hare  are  blunt  and  rugged,  the 
ears  dry  and  tough,  and  the  cleft  wide  and  large;  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  claws  be  smooth  and  sharp,  the 
ears  tear  easily,  and  the  cleft  in  the  lip  is  not  much 
spread,  it  is  young.  The  body  is  stiff',  and  the  flesh 
pale,  if  newly  killed;  but  if  the  flesh  be  turning  black, 
and  the  body  limber,  it  is  stale;  though  hares  are  not 
always  considered  as  the  worse  for  being  kept  till 
they  have  a strongish  scent.  The  principal  distinc- 
tion between  a hare  and  a leveret  is,  that  the  leveret 
should  have  a knob,  or  small  bone,  nearthefoot,  on  its 

fore-leg,  which  a hare  has  not The  longer  a hare  is 

kept  before  dressed,  the  more  tender  will  be  the  flesh. 

Rabbits. 

The  claws  of  an  old  rabbit  are  very  rough  and  long, 
ami  grey  hairs  are  intermixed  with  the  wool ; but  the 
wool  and  the  claws  will  be  smooth,  when  young.  If 
it  be  stale,  it  will  be  limber,  and  the  flesh  will  look 
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bluish,  with  a kind  of  slime  upon  it;  but  if  fresh,  it 
will  be  stiff,  and  the  flesh  white  and  dry. 

FISH. 

In  order  to  know  whether  fish  be  fresh  or  stale, 
the  general  rule  to  be  noticed  in  all  kinds  is,  to  ob- 
serve the  colour  of  the  gill,  which  should  be  of  a live- 
ly red;  whether  they  be  hard,  or  easy  to  be  opened; 
the  projection  or  indention  of  their  eyes,  the  stiffness 
or  limberness  of  their  fins,  and  the  scent  from  their 
gills. 

Turbot. 

A good  turbot  is  thick  and  plump,  and  the  belly 
of  a yellowish  white ; but  if  they  appear  thin  and 
blueish,  they  are  not  good.  Turbot  are  in  season 
the  greatest  part  of  the  summer. 

Cod. 

This  fish,  if  perfectly  fine  and  fresh,  should  be  very 
thick  at  the  neck,  the  flesh  white  and  firm,  of  a bright 
clear  colour,  and  the  gills  red.  If  they  appear  flabby, 
they  are  stale,  and  will  not  have  their  proper  flavour. 
The  proper  season  for  them  is,  from  about  Christmas 
to  Lady-day. 

Soles. 

Good  soles  are  thick  and  firm,  and  the  belly  of  a 
fine  cream  colour;  but  if  they  be  flabby,  or  incline 
to  a blueish  white,  they  are  not  good.  The  proper 
season  for  soles  is  about  Midsummer. 

Skate. 

If  this  fish  be  perfectly  good  and  sweet,  the  flesh 
will  look  exceedingly  white,  and  be  thick  and  firm. 
One  inconvenience  is  particularly  attendant  on  this 
fish,  and  that  is,  if  too  fresh,  it  will  eat  very  tough ; 
and  if  stale,  they  produce  so  strong  a scent  as  to  be 
very  disagreeable;  so  that  some  judgment  is  neces- 
sary to  dress  them  in  proper  time. 

Herrings. 

The  gills  of  fresh  herrings  are  of  a fine  red,  and  the 
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whole  fish  stiff' and  very  bright,  but  if  the  gills  be  of 
a faint  colour,  and  the  fish  limber  and  wrinkled,  they 
are  bad.  The  goodness  of  pickled  herrings  is  know  n 
by  their  being  Vat,  fleshy,  and  white.  Red  herrings, 
when  good,  are  large,  firm,  and  dry.  They  should 
be  full  of  roe  or  milt,  and  the  outsides  of  a fine  yel- 
low. Those  that  have  the  skin  or  scales  wrinkled 
on  the  back  will  turn  out  preferable  to  those  w hose 
scales  are  very  broad,  the  distinction  between  which 
is  sufficiently  obvious. 

Salmon. 

The  flesh  of  salmon,  when  new,  is  a fine  red,  and 
particularly  so  at  the  gills ; the  scales  bright,  and  the 
fish  very  stiff.  The  spring  is  the  proper  season  for 
this  fish,  which,  in  its  nature,  is  both  luscious  and 
pleasant  flavoured. 

Trout < 

This  is  a most  beautiful  and  excellent  fresh-water 
fish ; the  best  are  those  that  are  red  and  yellow.  The 
females  are  most  in  esteem,  and  are  known  by  having 
a smaller  head  and  deeper  body  than  the  male.  They 
are  in  high  season  the  latter  end  of  June;  and  their 
freshness  may  be  known  by  the  rules  already  given 
for  that  purpose. 

Tench. 

In  order  to  eat  this  fish  in  perfection,  they  .should 
be  dressed  alive:  so  says  the  epieure;  but  what  says 
humanity  ? The  wretch  who  would  order  his  cook 
to  dress  a tench,  whilst  it  lived,  would  almost  deserve 
to  be  fried  alive  himself.  If  they  be  dead,  examine 
the  gills,  which  should  be  red  arid  hard  to  open,  the 
eyes  bright,  and  the  body  firm  and  stiff,  if  fresh. 
These  are  in  general  covered  with  a kind  of  slimy 
matter,  which,  if  clear  and  bright,  is  a proof  of  then- 
being  good.  This  slimy  matter  may  be  easily  remov- 
ed, by  rubbing  them  with  a little  salt. 

C 
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Smelts , or  Sparlings. 

When  these  are  fresh,  they  are  of  a fine  silver  hue, 
very  firm,  and  have  a particular  scent. 

Flounders. 

This  is  both  a salt  and  fresh-water  fish,  and  should 
be  dressed  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  dead.  When 
fresh  and  fine,  they  are  stiff,  their  eyes  bright  and 
full,  and  their  bodies  thick. 

Sturgeon. 

The  flesh  of  a good  sturgeon  is  very  white,  with  a 
few  blue  veins,  the  grain  even,  the  skin  tender,  good- 
coloured,  and  soft.  All  the  veins  and  gristles  should 
be  blue;  for  when  these  are  brown  or  yellow,  the 
skin  harsh,  tough,  and  dry,  the  fish  is  bad.  It  has  a 
pleasant  smell  when  good,  but  a very  disagreeable 
one  when  bad.  It  should  also  cut  firm  without  crumb- 
ling. The  females  are  as  full  of  roe  as  any  carp, 
which  is  taken  out  and  spread  upon  a table,  beat  flat, 
and  sprinkled  with  salt;  it  is  then  dried  in  the  air 
and  sun,  and  afterwards  in  ovens.  It  should  be  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  and  very  dry.  This  is  called 
caviere,  and  is  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar. 

Eels. 

The  best,  and  most  greatly  esteemed,  is  the  silver 
eel.  They  should  be  dressed  fresh,  and,  except  the 
time  of  the  very  hot  months  in  the  summer,  are  in 
season  all  the  year. 

Lobsters. 

The  tail  of  a fresh  lobster  is  stiff,  and  pulls  np  with 
a spring  in  it;  but  if  stale,  the  tail  is  flabby,  and  has 
no  spring  in  it.  This  rule,  however,  concerns  lobsters 
that  are  boiled ; it  is  much  better  to  buy  them  alive, 
and  boil  them  yourself,  taking  care  that  they  are  not 
spent  by  too  long  keeping.  If  they  have  not  been  long 
taken,  the  claws  will  have  a quick  and  strong  motion 
upon  squeezing  the  eyes,  and  the  heaviest  are  esteem- 
ed the  best.  The  cock-lobster  is  known  by  the  nar- 
row back  part  of  his  tail.  The  two  uppermost  fins 
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within  his  tail,  are  stiff  and  hard;  but  those  of  the 
hen  are  soft,  and  the  tail  broader.  The  male,  though 
generally  smaller  than  the  female,  has  the  higher  fla- 
vour, the  desh  is  firmer,  and  the  body  of  a redder 
colour  when  boiled. 

Oysters. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  this  fish,  those  called 
the  native  Milton  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  by  far  the 
fattest  and  whitest.  Those  most  esteemed  are,  the 
Colchester,  Pyfleet,  and  Milford  oysters.  When  they 
are  alive,  and  in  full  vigour,  they  will  close  fast  upon 
the  knife  on  opening,  and  let  go  as  soon  as  they  are 
wounded  in  the  body. 

Prawns  and  Shrimps. 

These  fish  give  an  excellent  scent  when  in  perfec- 
tion, which  may  be  known  by  their  firmness,  and  the 
tails  turning  stiffly  inward.  When  fresh,  their  colours 
are  very  bright,  but  when  stale,  they  grow  limber, 
the  brightness  of  their  colour  goes  off,  and  they  be- 
come pale  and  clammy. 

j Bntter. 

The  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  buying  this  arti- 
cle, to  avoid  being  deceived.  You  must  not  trust  to 
the  taste  the  sellers  give  you,  as  they  will  frequently 
give  a taste  of  one  lump,  and  sell  another.  On  ch  us- 
ing salt  butter,  trust  rather  to  the  smell  than  taste, 
by  putting  a knife  into  it,  and  applying  ir  to  the  nose. 
If  the  butter  be  in  a cask,  have  it  unhooped,  and  thrust 
in  a knife,  between  the  staves,  into  the  middle  of  it; 
for  by  the  artful  mode  of  package,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  those  who  send  it  from  the  country,  the  butter  in 
the  top  of  the  cask  is  often  much  better  than  that  in 
the  middle. 

Cheese. 

In  purchasing  this  article,  take  particular  notice  of 
the  coat  or  rind.  If  the  cheese  be  old,  with  a rough 
and  ragged  coat,  or  dry  at  top,  you  may  expect  to 
fiud  little  worms  or  mites  in  it.  If  it  be  moist,  spun- 
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gy,  or  full  of  holes,  there  will  he  reason  to  suspect  it 
is  maggoty.  Whenever  you  perceive  any  perished 
places  on  the  outside,  be  sure  to  probe  the  bottom  of 
them;  for  though  the  hole  in  the  coat  may  be  but 
small,  the  perished  part  within  may  be  considerable. 

Eggs. 

To  judge  properly  of  an  egg,  put  the  greater  end 
to  the  tongue,  and  if  it  feel  warm,  it  is  new;  but  if 
cold,  it  is  stale;  and  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
or  cold  there  is  in  an  egg,  you  will  judge  of  its  stale- 
ness or  newness.  Another  method  is  this;  hold  it 
up  against  the  sun  or  candle,  and  if  the  yoke  appear 
round,  and  the  white  clear  and  fair,  it  is  a mark  of  its 
goodness  ; but  if  the  yoke  be  broken,  and  the  white 
clouded  or  muddy,  the  egg  is  a bad  one.  Some,  in 
order  to  try  the  goodness  of  an  egg,  put  it  into  a pan 
of  cold  water;  in  this  case,  the  fresher  the  egg  is,  the 
sooner  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom ; if  it  be  addled  or 
rotten,  it  will  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  best  method  of  preserving  eggs,  is  to  keep  them 
in  meal  or  bran;  though  some  place  them  in  wood- 
ashes,  with  their  small  ends  downwards.  When  ne- 
cessity obliges  you  to  keep  them  any  length  of  time, 
the  best  way  will  be  to  bury  them  in  salt,  which  will 
preserve  them  in  almost  any  climate;  but  the  sooner 
an  egg  is  used,  the  better. 

TIMES 

when  different  Articles  are  in  Season. 

JANUARY. 

Meat.  Beef,  mutton,  house-lamb,  veal,  and  pork. 

Poultry , fyc.  Game,  pheasants,  partridges,  hares, 
rabbits,  wood-cocks,  and  snipes.  Turkeys,  capons, 
pullets,  fowls,  chickens,  and  tame  pigeons. 

Fish.  Carp,  tench,  perch,  lampreys,  eels,  craw- 
fish, cod,  soles,  flounders,  plaice,  turbot,  thornback, 
skate,  sturgeou,  smelts,  whitings,  lobster^,  crabs, 
prawns,  and  oysters. 

Vegetables.  Cabbages,  savoys,  coleworts,  bro- 
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eoli,  sprouts,  purple  and  white,  spinage,  lettuces, 
cresses,  mustard,  rape,  radish,  turnips,  tarragon,  sage, 
parsnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  scorzonera,  skirrets,  car- 
doons,  beets,  parsley,  sorrel,  chervil,  celery,  endive, 
mint,  cucumbers  in  hot  houses,  thyme,  savory,  pot- 
marjoram,  hyssop,  salsilie.  To  be  had , though  not 
in  season , Jerusalem  artichokes,  asparagus,  and 
mushrooms. 

Fruit.  Apples,  pears,  nuts,  almonds,  services, 
medlars,  grapes,  oranges,  and  lemons 

FEBRUARY. 

Meat.  Beef,  house-lamb,  mutton,  veal,  and  pork. 

Poultry , fyc.  Turkeys,  capons,  pullets,  fowls, 
chickens,  pigeons,  pheasants,  partridges,  wood- 
cocks, snipes,  hares,  and  tame  rabbits. 

Fish.  Cod,  soles,  sturgeon,  flounders,  plaice,  tur- 
bot, thornback,  skate,  whitings,  smelts,  lobsters, 
crabs,  oysters,  prawns,  tench,  perch,  carp,  eels,  lam- 
preys, and  craw-fish. 

Vegetables.  Cabbage,  savoys,  coleworts,  sprouts, 
broco'i,  purple  and  white,  mustard,  rape,  radish,  tur- 
nips, parsnips,  potatoes,  cardoons,  beets,  parsley, 
chervil,  endive,  sorrel,  celery,  chard  beets,  lettuces, 
cresses,  burnet,  tansey,  thyme,  savory,  marjoram. 
Also  may  be  had:  forced  radishes,  cucumbers,  onions, 
leeks,  shalots,  garlic,  rocambole,  salsifie,  skirret, 
scorzonera,  and  Jerusalem  artichokes. 

Fruit.  Pears,  apples,  grapes,  oranges,  and  lemons. 

MARCH. 

Meat.  Beef,  pork,  mutton,  veal,  and  house-lamb. 

Poultry,  tyc.  Turkeys,  pullets,  capons,  fowls, 
chickens,  ducklings,  pigeons,  and  tame  rabbits. 

Fish.  Carp,  tench,  turbot,  thornback,  skate,  eels, 
mullets,  plaice,  flounders,  lobsters,  soles,  whitings, 
crabs,  craw-fish,  and  prawns. 

V egetables.  Carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  onions,  garlic,  shalots,  brocoli,  cardoons, 
beets,  parsley,  fenuel,  celery,  endive,  tansey,  rape, 
radishes,  tarragon,  mint,  burnet,  thyme,  wiuter-sa- 
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vory,  coleworts,  cabbages,  savoys,  spinage,  mush- 
rooms) lettuces,  chives,  cresses,  mustard,  pot-marjo- 
ram, hyssop,  fennel*  cucumbers,  and  kidney-beans. 

j Fruit.  Pears,  apples,  forced  strawberries,  oran 
ges,  and  lemons. 

APRIL. 

Meat.  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  lamb. 

Poultry , fyc.  Pullets,  fowls,  chickens,  ducklings, 
pigeons,  rabbits,  and  leverets. 

Fish.  Carp,  chub,  tench,  trout,  craw-fish,  salmon, 
turbot,  soles,  skate,  mullets,  smelts,  herrings,  crabs, 
lobsters,  and  prawns. 

Vegetables.  Coleworts,  sprouts,  brocoli,  spinage, 
fennel,  parsley,  chervil,  young  onions,  celery,  endive, 
sorrel,  burnet,  tarragon,  radishes,  lettuces,  small  sa- 
lad, thyme,  and  all  sorts  of  pot-herbs. 

Fruit.  Apples,  pears,  forced  cherries,  and  apri- 
cots for  tarts. 

MAY. 

Meat.  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  lamb. 

Poultry , Sfc.  Pullets,  fowls,  chickens,  green  geese, 
ducklings,  turkey-poults,  rabbits,  and  leverets. 

Fish.  Carp,  tench,  eels,  trout,  chub,  salmcn,  soles, 
turbots,  herrings,  smelts,  lobsters,  craw-fish,  crabs, 
and  prawns. 

Vegetables.  Early  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  ra- 
dishes, early  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  artichokes,  spin- 
age,  parsley,  sorrel,  barley,  mint,  purslain,  fennel, 
lettuces,  cresses,  mustard,  all  sorts  of  salad  herbs, 
thyme,  savory,  all  other  sweet  herbs,  peas,  beans,  kid- 
ney-beans, asparagus,  tragopogon,  cucumbers,  £ce. 

Fruit.  Pears,  apples,  strawberries,  cherries,  me- 
lons, green  apricots,  currants,  and  gooseberries. 

JUNE. 

Meat.  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  and  buck-venison. 

Poultry , Sfc.  Fowls,  pullets,  chickens,  green 
geese,  ducklings,  turkey-poults,  plovers,  wheat-ears, 
leverets,  and  rabbits. 

Fish.  Trout,  earn,  tench,  uike,  eels,  salmon,  soles, 
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turbot,  mullets,  mackarel,  herrings,  smelts,  lobsters, 
craw-fish,  and  prawns. 

Vegetables.  Carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  parsnips, 
radishes,  onions,  beans,  peas,  asparagus,  kidney- 
beans,  artichokes,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  spinage,  pars- 
ley, purslain,  rape,  cresses,  and  all  other  small  salads, 
thyme,  and  all  sorts  of  pot-herbs. 

Fruit.  Cherries,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, apricots,  apples,  pears,  some  peaches,  nectar- 
ines, grapes,  melons,  and  pine-apples. 


JULY. 

Meat.  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  and  buck-venison. 

Poultry,  Sfc.  Pullets,  fowls,  chickens,  pigeons, 
green  geese,  ducklings,  turkey-poults,  ducks,  young 
partridges,  pheasants,  wheat-ears,  plovers,  leverets, 
and  rabbits. 

Fish.  Cod,  haddock,  mullets,  mackarel,  tench, 
pike,  herrings,  soles,  plaice,  flounders,  eels,  lobsters, 
skate,  thornback,  salmon,  carp,  prawns,  and  craw- 
fish. 

Vegetables.  Carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  radishes, 
onions,  garlic,  rocambole,  scorzonera,  salsifie,  mush- 
rooms, cauliflowers,  cabbages,  sprouts,  artichokes, 
celery,  endive,  finocha,  chervil,  sorrel,  purslain,  let- 
tuce, cresses,  and  all  sorts  of  small  herbs,  mint,  balm, 
thyme,  and  all  other  pot-herbs,  peas,  beans,  and  kid- 
ney-beans. 

%> 

Fruit.  Pears,  apples,  cherries,  peaches,  nectar- 
ines, plumbs,  apricots,  gooseberries,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  melons,  and  pine-apples. 


AUU  l! ST. 

Meat.  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  and  buck-venison. 

Poultry,  tyc.  Fow  ls,  pullets,  ch  ickens,  green  geese, 
turkey-poults,  ducklings,  leverets,  rabbits,  pigeons, 
pheasants,  wild  ducks,  wheat-ears,  and  plovers. 

Fish.  Cod,  haddock,  flounders,  plaice,  thom- 
b^ck,  skate,  mullets,  mackerel,  herrings,  pike,  carp, 
eels,  lobsters,  craw-fish,  prawns,  and  oysters. 

f egeiubles.  Carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  radishes, 
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onions,  garlic,  shalots,  scorzonera,  salsifie,  peas, 
beans,  kidney  beans,  mushrooms,  artichokes,  cab- 
bage, cauliflowers,  sprouts,  beets,  celery,  endive,  fino- 
cha,  parsley,  lettuces,  and  all  sorts  of  sweet  herbs. 

Fruit.  Peaches,  nectarines,  plumbs,  cherries,  ap- 
ples, pears,  grapes,  figs,  filberts,  mulberries,  straw- 
berries, gooseberries,  currants,  melons,  and  pine- 
apples. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Meat.  Beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal,  pork,  and  buck 
venison. 

Pdultry,  Sf'C.  Geese,  turkies,  teals,  pigeons,  larks, 
pullets,  fowls,  hares,  rabbits,  chickens,  ducks,  pheas- 
ants, and  partridges. 

Fisk.  Cod,  haddock,  flounders,  plaice,  thorn- 
back,  skate,  soles,  salmon,  carp,  tench,  pike,  lobsters, 
and  oysters. 

Vegetables.  Carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  shalots* 
onions,  leeks,  garlic,  scorzonera,  salsifie,  peas,  beans, 
kidney-beans,  mushrooms,  artichokes,  cabbages, 
sprouts,  cauliflowers,  cardoons,  endive,  celery,  pars- 
ley, finocha,  lettuces,  and  small  salad,  chervil,  sorrel, 
beets,  thyme,  and  all  sorts  ol  soup  herbs. 

Fruit.  Peaches,  plumbs,  apples,  pears,  grapes, 
walnuts,  filberts,  hazel-nuts,  medlars*  quinces,  lazar- 
oles,  currants,  morell  cherries,  melons,  and  pine- 
apples. 

OCTOBER. 

Meat.  Beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal,  buck  and  doe 

venison.  . r 

Poultry , fyc.  Geese,  turkies,  pigeons,  pullets, 

fowls,  chickens,  rabbits,  wild  ducks,  teals,  widgeons, 
woodcocks,  snipes,  larks,  dotterels,  hares,  pheasants, 

and  partridges.  ... 

Fish.  Dorees,  holibuts,  barbet,  smelts,  brills, 

gudgeons,  pike,  carp,  tench,  perch,  salmon-ti out, 
lobsters,  cockles,  muscles,  and  oysters. 

Vegetables.  Cabbage  sprouts,  cauliflowers,  arti- 
€hokes,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  potatoes,  skirrets, 
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salsifie,  scorzonera,  leeks,  shalots,  garlic,  rocambole, 
celery,  endive,  cardoons,  chervil,  finocha,  chard 
beets,  corn  salad,  lettuce,  all  sorts  of  young  salad, 
thyme,  savory,  and  all  sorts  of  pot-herbs. 

Fruit.  Peaches,  grapes,  figs,  medlars,  services, 
quinces,  black  and  white  bullace,  walnuts,  filberts, 
hazel-nuts,  pears,  and  apples. 

NOVEMBER. 

Meat.  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  house  lamb,  and  doe 
venison. 

Poultry , fyc.  Geese,  turkies,  fowls,  chickens, 
pullets,  pigeons,  wild  ducks,  teals,  widgeons,  wood- 
cocks, snipes,  larks,  dotterels,  hares,  rabbits,  par- 
tridges and  pheasants. 

Fish.  Gurnets,  dorees,  salmon  trout,  smelts,  gud- 
geons, lobsters,  holibuts,  barbet,  salmon,  carp,  pike, 
tench,  oysters,  cockles,  and  muscles. 

Vegetables.  Carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  potatoes, 
skirret,  salsifie,  scorzonera,  onions,  leeks,  shallots, 
rocambole,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  cabbages,  cauli- 
flowers, savoys,  sprouts,  coleworts,  spinnage,  chard 
beets,  cardoons,  parsley,  cresses,  endive,  chervil,  let- 
tuces, and  all  sorts  of  saliad  herbs,  thyme,  and  all 
sorts  of  pot-herbs. 

Fruit.  Pears,  apples,  bullace,  chesnuts,  hazle- 
nuts,  walnuts,  medlars,  services  and  grapes. 

DECEMBER.  \ 

Meat.  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  house-lamb,  pork,  and 
doe  venison. 

Poultry , fyc.  Geese,  turkies,  pullets,  pigeons,  ca- 
pons, fowls,  chickens,  hares,  rabbits,  woodcocks, 
snipes,  larks,  w ild  ducks,  teals,  widgeons,  dotterels, 
partridges,  and  pheasants. 

Fish.  Turbot,  gurnets,  sturgeon,  holibuts,  bar- 
bet,  smelts,  cod,  codling,  soles,  carp,  gudgeons,  eels, 
cockles,  muscles,  oysters,  and  dorees. 

Vegetables.  Cabbage,  savoys,  brocoli,  purple  and 
white,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  lettuces,  cresses. 
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small  salad,  potatoes,  skirrets,  scorzonera,  salsifie, 
leeks,  onions,  shalots,  cardoons,  forced  asparagus 
garlic,  rocambole,  celery,  endive,  spinage,  parsley, 
thyme,  and  all  sorts  of  pot-herbs. 

bruit.  Apples,  pears,  medlars, services,  chesnuts, 
walnuts,  hazel-nuts,  and  grapes. 

BOILING. 

Butchers'  Meat. 

In  order  to  make  meat  rise  and  look  plump,  it 
should  be  boiled  as  slowly  as  possible,  in  plenty  of 
water.  Skim  it  frequently,  and  keep  it  close  cover- 
ed. If  it  be  boiled  quick,  the  outside  will  be  harden- 
ed before  the  inside  be  warm,  and  the  meat  will  be 
discoloured.  A leg  of  veal  of  twelve  pounds  weight, 
will  take  three  hours  aud  a half  boiling;, — the  slower 
it  boils,  the  whiter  and  plumper  it  will  be. 

Mutton  and  beef  are  not  disagreeable  or  unwhole- 
some when  they  are  under-done ; but  lamb,  pork,  ar.d 
veal,  should  be  thoroughly  done,  or  they  will  be  of- 
fensive to  the  sight,  and  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  A 
leg  of  porkwill  take  half  an  hour’s  boiling  more  than 
a leg  of  veal  of  the  same  weight.  In  general  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour  may  be  allowed  for  every  pound  of 
meat.  The  best  method  is  to  put  the  meat  into  the 
water  when  it  is  cold.  By  this  means  the  effect  of 
heat  is  communicated  more  uniformly.  A leg  of 
lamb  four  pounds  and  a half  weight  will  require  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  These  directions,  applv  gen- 
erally to  the  manner  of  boiling  the  common  joiuts  of 
mutton  or  beef. 

A Calf's  Head , one  half  boiled,  the  other  baked. 

Cleanse  the  head,  parboil  one  half,  rub  it  over  the 
head  with  a feather  dipped  in  the  beaten  yolk  of  an 
egg.  Strew  over  it  a seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  thyme, 
parsley  chopped  small,  shred  lemon-peel,  grated 
bread,  and  a little  nutmeg;  stick  bits  of  butter  over 
it,  and  send  it  to  the  oven.  Boil  the  other  half  in  a 
white  cloth,  aud  serve  them  both  in  one  dish.  B*dl 
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thp  brains  in  a piece  of  clean  cloth,  with  a very  little 
parS  -d  a leaf  or  two  of  sage  When  they  are 
boiled',  chop  them  small,  and  warm  them  up  in  a sauce- 
pan, with  a bit  of  butter,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Lay  the  tongue,  boiled  and  peeled,  in.  the  middle  of 
a small  dish,  and  the  brains  round  it;  have  in  an- 
other dish,  bacon  or  pickled  pork;  and  in  a third, 
greens  and  carrots. 

Grass  Lamb . 

Boil  it  according  to  the  general  directions  given. 
When  done,  serve  it  up  with  spinage,  carrots,  cab- 
bage, or  brocoli. 


A Ham . 

Put  it  into  a copper  of  cold  water ; and  boil  it  slow- 
ly. A ham  of  twenty  pounds  weight  will  require 
four  hours  and  a half  boiling;  and  so  in  proportion 
for  one  of  a larger  or  smaller  size.  If  the  ham  be 
large  and  old,  soak  it  sixteen  hours  in  a large  tub  of 
soft  water;  a green  one  does  not  require  any  soak- 
ing. Keep  the  water  clear  by  frequently  skimming 
it.  When  you  take  it  up,  pull  off  the  skin,  and  rub 
it  all  over  with  an  egg,  strew  on  crumbs  of  bread, 
baste  it  w ith  a little  butter,  and  set  it  to  the  fire  till 
it  is  of  a light  brown. 

Another  Way  of  Boiling  a Ham. 

If  the  ham  be  old,  soak  it  as  above.  Pare  it  round 
and  underneath,  taking  care  no  rusty  part  is  left.  P ut 
it  into  a pan  or  pot  that  will  properly  contain  it,  co- 
ver it  with  water,  and  put  in  a few  cloves,  thyme,  and 
laurel  leaves.  Let  it  boil  on  a slow  fire  about  five 
hours,  and  then  add  a glass  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of 
red  wine;  finish  boiling  in  the  same  manner.  If  it 
be  served  up  hot,  take  off*  the  skin,  and  strew'  it  over 
with  crumbs  of  bread,  a little  parsley  finely  chopped, 
and  a few  bits  of  butter,  and  give  it  a good  colour  ei- 
ther in  the  oven  or  with  a salamander.  If  it  be  kept 
till  cold,  it  will  bt  better  to  let  the  skin  remain,  as  it 
will  be  a means  oforeserving  its  juices. 
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Tongues. 

If  it  be  a dried  tongue,  steep  it  all  night  in  water; 
but  it  it  be  a pickled  one,  only  wash  it  well  from  the 
brine.  Let  it  boil  moderately  three  hours.  If  it  be 
eaten  hot,  stick  it  with  cloves,  rub  it  over  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  crumble  bread  over  it,  and  when  done, 
baste  it  with  butter,  and  set  it  before  the  tire  till  it 
become  of  a light  brown.  Dish  it  up  with  a little 
brown  gravy,  or  red  wine  sauce,  and  lay  slices  of  cur- 
rant jelly  round  the  dish. 

Neal's  Tongue , with  Parsley. 

Boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  take  it  out  and 
lard  it;  boil  it  again  with  any  meat  you  have  going 
on;  when  it  is  done,  take  the  skin  off,  cut  almost 
half  through  the  middle  lengthwise,  that  it  may  open 
in  two  parts,  without  the  pieces  coming  apart,  and 
serve  it  up  with  some  gravy,  pepper,  and  parsley 
shred  fine.  A dish  of  lemon  juice  may  be  added. 

Leg  of  Mutton , with  Caulifloiver  and  Spinage. 

Cut  a leg  of  mutton  venison  fashion,  and  boil  it  in 
a cloth.  Boil  two  fine  cauliflowers  in  milk  and  wa- 
ter; pull  them  into  sprigs,  and  stew  them  with  but- 
ter, pepper,  salt,  and  a little  milk ; stew  some  spin- 
age  in  a saucepan,  and  put  it  into  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  gravy,  with  a piece  of  butter,  and  a little  flour. 
When  all  is  done,  put  the  mutton  in  the  middle  of 
the  dish,  the  spinage  round  it,  and  the  cauliflower 
over  all.  The  butter  in  which  the  cauliflower  was 
stewed  must  be  poured  over  it,  and  be  made  to  ap- 
pear like  smooth  cream. 

Lamb's  Head. 

Wash  the  head  very  clean,  take  the  black  part  from 
the  eyes,  and  the  gall  from  the  liver.  Lay  the  head 
in  warm  water;  boil  the  lights,  heart,  and  part  of  the 
liver.  Chop  and  flour  them,  and  toss  them  up  in  a 
saucepan  with  some  gravy,  catchup,  and  a little  pep- 
per, salt,  lefron-juice,  and  a spoonful  of  cream.  Boil 
the  head  very  w hite,  lay  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dish, 
and  the  mince-meat  round  it.  Place  the  other  parks 
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of  the  liver  fried,  with  some  very  small  bits  of  bacon 
on  the  mince-meat,  and  the  brains  fried  in  little  cakes 
and  laid  on  the  rim  of  the  dish,  with  some  crisped 
parsley  put  between.  Pour  a little  melted  butter 
over  the  head,  and  garnish  with  lemon. 

Or  you  may  dress  it  thus : 

Boil  the  head  and  pluck  tender,  but  do  not  let  the 
liver  be  too  much  done.  Hack  the  head  cross  and 
cross,  grate  some  nutmeg  over  it,  and  lay  it  in  a dish 
before  a good  tire.  Grate  some  crumbs  of  bread, 
some  sweet  herbs  rubbed,  a little  lemon  peel  chopped 
fine,  a very  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  baste  it  with  a 
little  butter;  throw  a little  flour  over  it,  baste  and 
dredge  it.  Take  half  the  liver,  the  heart,  the  lights 
and  tongue,  chop  them  small,  with  about  a gill  of 
gravy  or  water.  Shake  some  flour  over  the  meat,  stir 
it  together,  put  in  the  gravy  or  water,  a good  piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  a little  flour,  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  what  runs  from  the  head  in  the  dish.  Simmer 
all  together  a few  minutes,  and  add  half  a spoonful 
of  vinegar;  pour  it  into  the  dish,  lay  the  head  in  the 
middle  of  the  mince-meat,  have  ready  the  other  half 
of  the  liver  cut  thin  with  some  slices  of  bacon  bridl- 
ed, and  lay  round  the  head.  Garnish  with  lemon. 

Leg  of  Lamb  boiled , and  Loin  fried. 

Cut  the  leg  from  the  loin,  and  boil  it  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  Cut  the  loin  into  handsome  steaks,  beat 
them  with  a cleaver,  and  fry  them  a good  brown. 
Stew  them  a little  in  strong  gravy.  Put  the  leg  on 
the  dish,  and  lay  the  steaks  round  it.  Pour  on  the 
gravy,  lay  round  lumps  of  staved  spinage  and  crisp- 
ed parsley  on  every  steak.  Send  it  to  table  with 
gooseberry  sauce  in  a boat,  and  garnish  with  lemon. 

Pickled  Pork. 

. .-After  washing  and  scraping  it  perfectly  clean,  put 
it  into  the  pot  with  the  water  cold  ; and  when  the  rind 
ieels  tender,  it  is  enough.  Thegeneral  sauce  is  greens, 
among  the  variety  of  which  you  are  to  make  choice 
to  your  own  discretion. 
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Pig's  Pettitoes. 

Boil  the  feet  till  they  be  tender,  but  take  up  the 
heart,  liver,  and  lights,  when  they  have  boiled  ten 
minutes,  and  shred  them  small ; take  out  the  feet  and 
split  them;  thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter, 
and  put  in  the  mince-meat  a spoonful  of  white  wine, 
a slice  of  lemon,  a little  salt,  and  give  it  a gentle  boil. 
Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  put  to  it  two  spoonfuls  of 
cream,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Put  in  the  pet- 
titoes, and  shake  it  over  the  lire  till  it  is  quite  hot, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Put  sippets  into  the  dish,  pour 
over  the  whole,  and  garnish  with  sliced  lemon. 

To  keep  Beef. 

The  butcher  should  take  out  the  kernels  in  the 
neck-pieces  where  the  shoulder-clod  is  taken  off,  two 
from  each  round  of  beef;  one  in  the  middle,  which 
is  called  the  pope’s  eye;  the  other  from  the  flap: 
there  is  also  one  in  the  thick  flank,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fat.  If  these  be  not  taken  out,  especially  in  the 
summer,  salt  will  be  of  no  use  for  keeping  the  meat 
sweet.  There  is  another  kernel  between  the  rump 
and  the  edgebone. 

As  the  butchers  seldom  attend  to  this  matter,  the 
cook  should  take  out  the  kernels;  and  then  rub  the 
salt  well  into  such  beef  as  is  for  boiling,  and  slightly 
sprinkle  that  which  is  for  roasting. 

To  salt  Beef  or  Pork,  for  eating  immediately. 

The  piece  should  not  weigh  more  than  live  or  six 
pounds.  Salt  it  very  thoroughly  just  before  you  put 
it  into  the  pot;  take  a coarse  cloth,  flour  it  well,  put 
the  meat  in,  and  fold  it  up  close.  Put  it  into  a pot 
of  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  as  long  as  you  would  any 
other  salt  beef  of  the  same  size,  and  it  will  be  as  salt 
as  if  done  four  or  five  days. 

Great  attention  is  requisite  in  salting  meat:  and 
in  the  country,  where  large  quantities  are  cured,  this 
is  of  particular  importance.  Beef  and  pork  should 
be  well  sprinkled,  and  a few  hours  afterwards  hung 
to  drain,  before  it  is  rubbed  with  the  salt : which 
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method,  by  cleansing  the  meat  from  the  blood,  serves 
to  keep  it  from  tasting  strong.  It  should  be  turned 
every  day;  and  if  wanted  soon,  should  be  rubbed  as 
often.  A salting-tub  may  be  used,  and  a cover  to  fit 
close.  Those  who  use  a good  deal  of  salt  meat  will 
find  it  answer  well  to  boil  up  the  pickle,  skim  it, 
and  when  cold,  pour  it  over  meat  that  has  been  sprink- 
led and  drained. 

To  salt  Beef  red;  ivhich  is  extremely  good  to  eat  fresh 
from  the  Pickle , or  to  hang  to  dry. 

Choose  a piece  of  beef  with  as  little  bone  as  you 
can  (the  flank  is  most  proper)  sprinkle  it,  and  let  it 
drain  a day;  then  rub  it  with  common  salt,  a small 
proportion  of  saltpetre,  and  bay-salt;  you  may  add 
a few  grains  of  cochineal,  all  in  fine  powder.  Rub 
the  pickle  every  day  into  the  meat  for  a week,  then 
only  turn  it. 

It  will  be  excellent  in  eight  days.  In  sixteen  days 
drain  it  from  the  pickle;  and  let  it  be  smoked  at  the 
oven-month  when  heated  with  wood,  or  send  it  to 
the  baker’s.  A few  days  will  smoke  it. 

A little  of  the  coarsest  sugar  may  be  added  to  the 
salt. 

It  eats  well,  boiled  tender  with  greens  or  carrots. 
If  to  be  grated  as  Dutch,  then  cut  a lean  bit,  boil  it 
till  extremely  tender,  and  while  hot  put  it  under  a 
press.  When  cold  fold  it  in  a sheet  of  paper,  and  it 
will  keep  in  a dry  place  two  or  three  months,  ready 
for  serving  on  bread  and  butter. 

The  Butch  way  to  salt  Beef. 

1 ake  a lean  piece  of  beef;  rub  it  well  with  treacle 
or  brown  sugar,  and  let  it  be  turned  often.  In  three 
days  wipe  it,  and  salt  it  with  common  salt  and  salt- 
petre beaten  fine;  rub  these  well  in,  and  turn  it  every 
day  for  a fortnight.  Roll  it  tight  in  a coarse  cloth, 
and  press  it  under  a large  weight;  hang  it  to  dry  in 
a v /od-smoke,  but  turn  it  upside  down  every  day. 

on  it  in  pump-water,  and  press  it:  it  will  grate  or 
cut  into  shivers,  like  Dutch  beef. 
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Beef-a-la-mode. 

Choose  a piece  of  thick  flank  of  a fine  heifer  or  ox. 
Cut  into  long:  slices  some  fat  bacon,  but  quite  free 
from  yellow;  let  each  bit  be  near  an  inch  thick:  dip 
them  into  vinegar,  and  then  into  a seasoning  ready 
prepared  of  salt,  black  pepper,  allspice,  and  a clove, 
all  in  fine  powder,  with  parsley,  chives,  thyme,  sa- 
vory, and  knotted  marjoram,  shred  as  small  as  pos- 
sible, and  well  mixed.  With  a sharp  knife  make 
boles  deep  enough  to  let  in  the  larding;  then  rub  the 
beef  over  with  the  seasoning,  and  bind  it  up  tight 
with  tape.  Set  it  in  a well-tinned  pot  over  a fire  or 
rather  a stove:  three  or  four  onions  must  be  fried 
brown  and  put  to  the  beef,  with  two  or  three  carrots, 
one  turnip,  a head  or  two  of  celery,  and  a small  quan- 
tity of  water ; let  it  simmer  gently  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
or  till  extremely  tender,  turning  the  meat  twice. 

Put  the  gravy  into  a pan,  remove  the  fat,  keep  the 
beef  covered,  then  put  them  together,  and  add  a glass 
of  port  wine.  Take  otf  the  tape,  and  serve  with  the 
vegetables;  or  you  may  strain  them  off,  and  send 
them  up  cut  into  dice  for  garnish.  Onions  roasted, 
and  then  stewed  with  the  gravy,  are  a great  improve- 
ment. A teacup-ful  of  vinegar  should  be  stewed 
with  the  beef. 

A Fricandeau  of  Beef 

Take  a nice  bit  of  lean  beet;  lard  it  with  bacon 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  mace,  and  allspice. 
Put  it  into  a stew-pan  with  a pint  of  broth,  a glass 
of  white  wine,  a bundle  of  parsley,  all  sorts  of  sweet 
herbs,  a clove  of  garlic,  a shalot  or  two,  four  cloves, 
pepper  and  salt.  When  the  meat  is  become  tendei, 
cover  it  close : skim  the  sauce  well,  and  strain  it : 
set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to 
a glaze.  Glaze  the  larded  side  with  this,  and  serve 
the  meat  on  sorrel-sauce. 

To  stew  a Rump  of  Beef 

Wash  it  well ; and  season  it  high  with  pepper, 
Cayenne,  salt,  allspice,  three  cloves,  and  a blade  ot 
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mace,  all  in  fine  powder.  Bind  it  up  tight,  and  lay 
it  into  a pot  that  will  just  hold  it.  Fry  three  large 
onions  sliced,  and  put  them  to  it,  with  three  carrots, 
two  turnips,  a shalot,  four  cloves,  a blade  of  mace, 
and  some  celery.  Cover  the  meat  with  good  beef- 
broth,  or  weak  gravy.  Simmer  it  as  gently  as  pos- 
sible for  several  hours,  till  quite  tender.  Clear  off 
the  fat;  and  add  to  the  gravy  half  a pint  of  port  wine, 
a glass  of  vinegar,  and  a large  spoonful  of  catchup; 
simmer  half  an  hour  and  serve  in  a deep  dish.  Half 
a pint  of  table  beer  may  be  added.  The  herbs  to  be 
used  should  be  burnet,  tarragon,  parsley,  thyme,  ba- 
sil, savory,  marjoram,  penny-royal,  knotted  marjo- 
ram, and  some  chives  if  you  can  get  them,  but  ob- 
serve to  proportion  the  quantities  to  the  pungency 
of  the  several  sorts;  let  there  be  a good  handful  all 
together. 

Garnish  with  carrots,  turnips,  or  truffles  and  morels, 
or  pickles  of  different  colours,  cut  small,  and  laid  in 
little  separate  heaps;  chopped  parsley,  chives,  beet- 
root, &c.  If,  when  done,  the  gravy  be  too  much  to 
fill  the  dish,  take  only  a part  to  season  for  serving, 
but  the  less  water  the  better;  and  to  increase  the 
richness,  add  a few  beef  bones  and  shanks  of  mutton 
in  stewing. 

A spoonful  or  two  of  made  mustard  is  a great  im- 
provement to  the  gravy. 


Stewed  Rump  another  way. 

Half  roast  it ; then  put  it  into  a large  pot  with  three 
pints  ol  water,  one  of  small  beer,  one  of  port  wine, 
some  salt,  three  or  four  spoonsful  of  vinegar,  two  of 
catchup,  a bunch  ol  sweet  herbs  of  various  kinds, 
(such  as  burnet,  tarragon,  parsley,  thyme,  basil,  sa- 
vory»  penny-royal,  marjoram,  knotted-marjoram,  and 
a leal  or  two  of  sage)  some  onions,  cloves,  and  cay- 
enne; cover  it  close,  and  simmer  till  quite  tender: 
two  or  three  hours  will  do  it.  When  done,  lay  it  in 
a deep  dish,  set  it  over  hot  water,  and  cover  it  close. 
Skim  the  gravy;  put  in  a few  pickled  mushrooms, 
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truffles,  morels,  and  oysters,  if  agreeable,  but  it  is 
very  good  without;  thicken  the  gravy  with  dour  and 
butter,  and  heat  it  wjth  the  above,  and  pour  it  over 
the  beet.  Forcemeat-balls  of  veal,  anchovies,  bacon, 
suet,  herbs,  spice,  bread,  and  eggs,  to  bind,  are  a 
great  improvement. 

To  stew  Brisket  of  BeeJ. 

Put  the  part  which  has  the  hard  fat  into  a stew- 
pot  with  a small  quantity  of  water : let  it  boil  up, 
and  skim  it  thoroughly ; then  add  carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  celery,  and  a few  pepper-corns.  Stew  till 
extremely  tender;  then  take  out  the  flat  bones,  and 
remove  all  the  fat  from  the  soup.  Either  serve  that 
and  the  meat  in  a tureen;  or  the  s'oup  alone,  and  the 
meat  on  a dish,  garnished  with  some  vegetables.  The 
following  sauce  is  much  admired,  served  with  the 
beef: — Take  half  a pint  of  the  soup,  and  mix  it  with 
a spoonful  of  catchup,  a glass  of  port  wine,  a tea- 
spoonful of  made  mustard,  a little  flour,  a bit  of  but- 
ter, and  salt:  boil  all  together  a few  minutes,  then 
pour  it  round  the  meat.  Chop  capers,  walnuts,  red 
cabbage,  pickled  cucumbers,  and  chives  or  parsley, 
small,  and  put  in  separate  heaps  over  it. 

To  press  Beef. 

Salt  a bit  of  brisket,  thin  part  of  the  flank,  or  the 
tops  of  the  ribs,  with  salt  and  salt-petre  live  days, 
then  boil  it  gently  till  extremely  tender:  put  it  under 
a great  weight  or  in  a cheesepress,  till  perfectly  cold. 

It  eats  excellently  cold,  and  for  sandwiches. 

To  make  Hunter  s Beef 

To  a round  of  beef  that  weighs  twenty-five  pounds, 
the  bone  of  which  is  previously  taken  out,  take  three 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  three  ounces  ot  the  coarsest  su- 
gar, an  ounce  of  cloves,  a nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  of 
allspice,  and  three  handsful  of  common  salt,  all  in  the 
finest  powder. 

The  beef  should  hang  two  or  three  days:  then  rub 
the  above  well  into  it,  and  turn  ami  rub  it  every  day 
for  tyvo  or  three  weeks.  When  to  be  dressed,  din  it 
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into  cold  water,  to  take  off  tfre  loose  spice,  bind  ft 
up  tight  with  tape,  and  put  it  into  a.  pan  with  a tea- 
cupful  of  water  at  the  bottom,  cover  the  top  of  the 
meat  with  shred  suet,  and  the  pan  with  a brown  crust 
and  paper,  and  bake  it  live  or  six  hours.  When  cold, 
take  off  the  paste  and  tape. 

The  gravy  is  very  fine ; and  a little  of  it  add’s  great- 
ly to  the  flavour  of  any  hash,  soup,  &c. 

Both  the  gravy  and  the  beef  will  keep  sometime. 
The  meat  should  be  cut  with  a very  sharp  knife,,  and 
quite  smooth,  to  prevent  waste. 

An  excellent  Mode  of  (blessing  Beef 

Hang  three  ribs  three  or  four  days;  take  out  the 
bones  from  the  whole  length,  sprinkle  it  with  salt, 
roll  the  meat  tight,  and  roast  it.  INothing  can  look 
nicer.  The  above  done  with  spices,  &e,y  arid  baked 
as  hunter’s  beef,  is  excellent. 

To  colhr  Beef.  ; 

Choose  the  thirt*  end!  Of  the  flank  of  fine  mellow 
beef,  but  not  too  fat;  lay  it  into  a dish  with  salt  and 
saltpetre,  turn  and  rub  it  every  day  for  a week,  and 
keep  it  cool.  Then  take  out  every  bone  and  gristle, 
remove  the  skin  of  the  inside  part,  and  cover  it  thick 
w ith  the  following  seasoning  cut  small:  a large  hand- 
ful of  parsley,  the  same  of  sage,  some  thy  trie,  marjo- 
ram, and  penny-royal,  pepper,  salt,  andallspiee.  Roll 
the  meat  up  as  tight  as  possible,  bind  it,  and  boil  it 
gently  for  seven  or  eight  hours.  A cloth  must  be 
put  round  before  the  tape.  Put  the  beef  under  a4 
good  weight  while  hot,  without  undoing  it : the  shape 
will  then  be  oval.  Part  of  a breast  of  veal  rolled  in 
with  the  beef,  lboks  and  eats  very  well. 

To  JJress  cold  Beef  that  has  not  been  done  enovCglti 

called  BeeJ-Oltves. 

Cut  slices  half  an  inch  thick,  and  four  inches  square; 
lay  on  them  a forcemeat  of  crumbs  of  bread,  shalot, 
a little  suet,  or  fat,  pepper,  and  salt.  Roll  them,  and 
fasten  with  a small  skewer:  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan  with  some  gravy  made  of  the  beef-bones,  or  the 
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gravy  of  the  meat,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  water, 
and  stew  them  till  tender.  Fresh  meat  will  do. 

To  mince  Beef. 

Shred  the  underdone  part  fine,  w ith  some  of  the 
fat;  put  it  into  a small  stew-pan,  with  some  onion  or 
shalot  (a  very  little  will  do),  a little  water,  pepper, 
and  salt:  boil  it  till  the  onion  is  quite  soft;  then  put 
some  of  the  gravy  of  the  meat  to  it,  and  the  mince. 
Don’t  let  it  boil.  Have  a small  hot  dish  with  sippets 
of  bread  ready,  and  pour  the  mince  into  it,  but  first 
mix  a large  spoonful  of  vinegar  with  it : if  shalot-vine- 
gar  is  usedy  there  will  be  no  need  of  the  onion  nor 
the  raw  shalot- 

To  hash  Beef. 

Do  it  the  same  as  in  the  last  receipt;  only  the 
meat  is  to  be  in  slices,  and  you  may  add  a spoonful 
of  walnut  liquor  or  catchup. 

Observe,  that  it  is  owing  to  boiling  hashes  or  min- 
ces, that  they  get  hard.  All  sorts  of  stews,  or  meat 
dressed  a second  time,  should  be  only  simmered ; and 
this  last  only  hot  through. 

Beef  a-la-vingrelte. 

Cut  a slice  of  underdone  boiled  beef  three  inches 
thick,  and  a little  fat;  stew  it  in  half  a pint  of  water, 
a fidass  of  white- wine,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an 
onion,  and  a bay-leaf;  season  it  with  three  cloves 
pounded,  and  pepper,  till  the  liquor  is.nearly  wasted 
away,  turning  it  once.  When  cold,  serve  it.  Strain 
off  the  gravy,  and  mix  it  with  a little  vinegar  for  sauce. 

Round  oj  Beef. 

It  should  be  carefully  salted,  and  wet  with  the 
pickle  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  bone  should  be  cut 
out  first,  and  the  beef  skewered  and  tied  up  to  make 
it  quiet  round.  It  may  be  stuffed  with  parsley,  if  ap- 
proved ; in  which  case  the  holes  to  admit  the  parsley 
must  be  made  with  a sharp-pointed  knife,  and  the 
parsley  coarsely  cut  and  stuffed  in  tight.  As  soon 
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as  it  boils  it  should  be  skimmed,  and  afterwards  kept 
boiling  very  gently. 

To  pickle  Tongues  for  boiling. 

Cut  off  the  root,  but  leave  a little  of  the  kernel  and 
fat.  Sprinkle  some  salt,  and  let  it  drain  from  the 
slime  till  next  day : then  for  each  tongue  mix  a large 
spoonful  of  common  salt,  the  same  of  coarse  sugar, 
and  about  half  as  much  of  saltpetre;  rub  it  well  in, 
and  do  so  every  day.  In  a week  add  another  heap- 
ed spoonful  of  salt.  If  rubbed  every  day,  a tongue 
will  be  ready  in  a fortnight;  but  if  only  turned  in  the 
pickle  daily,  it  will  keep  four  or  five  weeks  without 
being  too  salt. 

When  you  dry  tongues  write  the  date  on  a parch- 
ment and  tie  it  on.  Smoke  them,  or  dry  them  plain, 
if  you  like  best. 

When  it  is  to  be  dressed,  boil  it  till  extremely  ten- 
der; allow  five  hours;  and  if  done  sooner,  it  is  easily 
kept  hot.  The  longer  kept  after  drying,  the  higher 
it  will  be;  if  hard,  it  may  require  soaking  three  or 
four  hours. 

Another  icay — Clean  as  above;  for  two  tongues 
allow  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  an  ounce  of  sal-pru- 
nella; rub  them  well.  In  two  days  after  well  rub- 
bing, cover  them  with  common  salt,  turn  them  every 
day  for  three  weeks,  then  dry  them,  and  rub  over  them 
bran,  and  smoke  them.  In  ten  days  they  will  be  fit 
to  eat.  Keep  in  a cool  dry  place. 

To  stew  Tongue. 

Salt  a tongue  with  saltpetre  and  common  salt  for 
a week,  turning  it  every  day.  Boil  it  tender  enough 
to  peel:  when  done,  stew  it  in  a moderately  strong 
gravy ; season  with  soy,  mushroom  catchup,  cayenne, 
pounded  cloves,  and  salt  if  necessary. 

Serve  with  truffles,  morels,  and  mushrooms.  In 
oth  this  receipt  and  the  next,  the  roots  must  be  ta- 
ken ofi  the  tongues  before  salting,  but  some  fat  left. 
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An  excellent  way  of  ' thing  Tongues  to  eat  cold. 

Season  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre,  brown  su- 
gar, a little  bay-salt,  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  and  all- 
spice, in  tine  powder,  for  a fortnight:  then  take  away 
the  pickle,  put  the  tongue  into  a small  pan,  and  lay 
some  butter  on  it ; cover  it  with  brown  crust,  and  bake 
slowly  till  so  tender  that  a straw  would  go  through  it. 

The  thin  part  of  tongues,  when  hung  up  to  dry, 
grates  like  bung-beef,  and  also  makes  a tine  addition 
to  the  flavour  of  omelets. 

Stewed  Ox-cheek , plain . 

Soak  and  cleanse  a fine  cheek  the  day  before  it  is 
to  be  eaten;  put  it  into  a stew-pot  that  will  cover 
close,  with  three  quarts  of  water;  simmer  it  after  it 
has  first  boiled  up  and  been  weil  skimmed.  In  two 
hours  put  plenty  of  carrots,  leeks,  two*  or  three  tur- 
nips, a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  whole  pepper,  and 
four  ounces  of  allspice.  Skim  it  often  ; when  the 
meat  is  tender,  take  it  out;  let  the  soup  cool,  take 
off  the  cake  of  fat,  and  serve  the  soup  separate  or 
with  the  meat. 

It  should  be  of  a fine  brown ; w hich  might  be  done 
by  burnt  sugar ; or  by  frying  some  onionsquite  brown 
with  flour,  and  simmering  them  with  it.  This  last 
way  improves  the- flavour  of  all  soups  and*  gravies  of 
the  brown  kind. 

If  vegetables  are  not- approved  in  the  sdup,  they 
may  betaken  out,  and  a small  roll  be  toasted,  or  bread5 
fried  and  added.  Celery  is  a great  addition,  and 
should  always  be  served.  Where  it  is  not  to  be  got, 
tlie  seed  of  it  gives  quite  as  good  a flavour,  boiled  in, 
and  strained  off. 

Tripe  t 

It  may  be  stewed  with  milk  and  onion  till  tender, 
and  served  in  a tureen.  Melted  butter  for  sauce. 

Or  fry  it  im  small  bits-  dipped*  in  batter. 

Or  stew  the  thin  part,  cut  into  bits,  in  gravy : thick- 
en with  flour  and  butter,  and  add  a little  catchup. 

Or  fricassee  it  with  white  sauce. 
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' Soused  Tripe. 

Boil  the  tripe,  but  not  quite  tender-;  then  put  it  into 
salt  and  water,  which  must  be  changed  every  day  till 
it  is  all  used.  When  you  dress  the  tripe,  dip  it  into 
a batter  of  flour  and  eggs,  and  fry  it  of  a good  brown. 

Ox-feet , or  Cow-heels. 

They  may  be  dressed  in  various  ways,  and  are  very 
nutritious  in  all. 

Boil  them ; and  serve  in  a napkin,  with  melted  but- 
ter, mustard,  and  a large  spoonful  of  vinegar. 

Or  boil  them  very  tender,  and  serve  them  as  a brown 
fricassee:  the  liquor  will  do  to  make  jelly  sweet  or 
relishing,  and  likewise  to  give  richness  to  soups  or 
gravies. 

Or  cnt  them  in  four  parts,  dip  them  into  egg,  and 
then  flour  and  fry  them;  and  fry  onions  (if  you  like 
them)  to  serve  round.  Sauce  as  above. 

Or  bake  them  as  for  mock-turtle. 

Knuckle  of  Vent. 

As  few  people  are  fond  of  boiled  veal,  it  may  be 
well  to  leave  the  knuckle  small,  and  take  off  some 
cutlets  or  collops  before  it  be  dressed;  but  as  the 
knuckle  will  keep  longer  than  the  fillet,  it  is  best  not 
to  cut  off  the  slices  till  wanted.  Break  the  bones  to 
make  it  take  less  room;  wash  it  well ; and  put  it  in- 
to a sauce-pan  with  three  onions,  a blade  of  mace  or 
two,  and  a few  pepper-corns ; cover  it  with  wat<  r,  and 
simmer  till  quite  ready.  In  the  mean  time  some 
macaroni  should  be  boiled  with  it  if  approved,  < r 
rice,  or  a little  rice  flour,  to  give  it  a small  degree  of 
thickness;  but  don’t  put  too  much.  Before  it  be  serv- 
ed, add  half  a pint  of  milk  and  cream,  and  send  it  up 
either  with  or  without  the  meat. 

Or  fry  the  knuckle  with  sliced  onion  and  butter  to 
good  brown;  and  have  ready,  peas,  lettuce,  onion, 
ami  a cucumber  or  two,  stewed  in  a small  quantity 
of  water  an  hour;  then  add  these  to  the  veal;  and 
stew  it  till  the  meat  be  tender  enough  to  eal,  but  not 
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overdone.  Throw  in  pepper,  salt,  and  a bit  of  shred 
mint,  and  serve  all  together. 

Neck  of  Veal. 

Cut  off  the  scrag  to  boil,  and  cover  it  with  onion- 
sauce.  It  should  be  bdiled  in  milk  and  water.  Pars- 
ley and  butter  may  be  served  with  it,  instead  of  onion- 
sauce. 

Or  it  may  be  stewed  with  whole  rice,  small  onions, 
and  pepper-corns,  with  a very  little  water. 

Or  boiled  and  eaten  with  bacon  and  greens. 

The  best  end  may  be  either  roasted,  broiled  as 
steaks,  or  made  into  pies. 

Neck  of  Veal  a-la-braise. 

Lard  the  best  end  with  bacon  rolled  in  parsley 
chopped  fine,  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg:  put  it  into 
a tosser,  and  cover  it  with  w ater.  Put  to  it  the  scrag- 
end,  a little  lean  bacon  or  ham,  an  onion,  two  carrots, 
two  heads  of  celery,  and  about  a glass  of  Madeira 
wine.  Stew  it  quick  two  hours,  or  till  it  is  tender, 
but  not  too  much.  Strain  off  the  liquor:  mix  a lit- 
tle flour  and  butter  in  a stew-pan  till  brown,  and  lay 
the  veal  in  this,  the  upper  side  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pan.  Let  it  be  over  the  fire  till  it  gets  coloured  : then 
lay  it  into  the  dish,  stir  some  of  the  liquor  in  and  boil 
it  up,  skim  it  nicely,  and  squeeze  orange  or  lemon- 
juice  into  it. 

To  roll  a breast  of  Veal. 

Bone  it,  take  off  the  thick  skin  and  gristle,  and 
beat  the  meat  with  a rolling-pin.  Season  it  with  herbs 
chopped  very  fine,  mixed  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mace. 
Lay  some  thick  slices  of  fine  ham ; or  roll  into  it  two 
or  three  calves’  tongues  of  a fine  red,  boiled  first  an 
hour  or  two  and  skinned.  Bind  it  up  tight  in  a cloth, 
and  tape  it.  Set  it  over  the  fire  to  simmer  in  a small 
quantity  of  water  till  it  be  quite  tender : this  will  take 
some  hours.  Lay  it  on  the  dresser,  with  a board 
and  weight  on  it  till  quite  cold. 

Pigs  or  calves’  feet  boiled  and  taken  from  the  bones, 
may  be  put  in  or  round  it.  The  different  colours  laid 
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in  layers  look  well  when  cut;  and  yon  may  put  in 
yolks  of  eggs  boiled,  beet-root,  grated  ham,  and 
chopped  parsley,  in  different  parts. 

Chump  of  Veal  h-la-daube. 

Cut  off  the  chump  end  of  the  loin ; take  out  the 
edgebone ; stuff  the  hollow  with  good  forcemeat,  tie 
it  up  tight,  and  lay  it  in  a stew-pan  with  the  bone 
you  took  out,  a little  faggot  of  herbs,  an  anchovy,  two 
blades  of  mace,  a few  white  peppers,  and  a pint  of 
good  veal-broth.  Cover  the  veal  with  slices  of  fat  ba- 
con, and  lay  a sheet  of  white  paper  over  it.  Cover 
the  pan  close,  simmer  it  two  hours,  then  take  out  the 
bacon,  and  glaze  the  veal — Serve  it  on  mushrooms, 
or  with  sorrel-sauce,  or  what  else  you  please. 

Harrico  of  Veal. 

Take  the  best  end  of  a small  neck ; cut  the  bones 
short,  but  l^ave  it  whole;  then  put  it  into  a stew-pan 
just  covered  with  brown  gravy:  and  when  it  is  near- 
ly done,  have  ready  a pint  of  boiled  peas,  six  cucum- 
bers pared  and  sliced,  and  two  cabbage-lettuces  cut 
into  quarters,  all  stewed  in  a little  good  broth : put 
them  to  the  veal,  and  let  them  simmer  ten  minutes. 
When  the  veal  is  in  the  dish,  pour  the  sauce  and  ve- 
getables over  it,  and  lay  the  lettuce  with  forcemeat- 
balls  round  it. 

A Dunelm  of  Cold  Veal  or  Fou  l. 

Stew  a few  small  mushrooms  in  their  own  liquor 
and  a bit  of  butter,  a quarter  of  an  hour;  mince  them 
very  small,  and  add  them  (with  their  liquor)  to  min- 
ced veal,  with  also  a little  pepper  and  salt,  some 
cream,  and  a bit  of  butter  rubbed  in  less  than  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour.  Simmer  three  or  four  minutes, 
and  serve  on  thin  sippets  of  bread. 

Minced  Veal. 

Cut  cold  veal  as  fine  as  possible,  but  do  not  chop 
it.  Put  to  it  a very  little  lemon-peel  shred,  two  grates 
of  nutmeg,  some  salt,  and  four  or  five  spoonsful  of 
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either  a little  weak  broth,  milk,  or  water;  simmer 
these  gently  with  the  meat,  bnt  take  care  not  to  let 
it  boil ; and  add  a bit  of  butter  rubbed  in  flour.  Put 
sippets  of  thin  toasted  bread,  cut  into  a three-corner- 
ed shape,  round  the  dish. 

To  pot  Veal. 

Cold  fillet  makes  the  finest  potted  veal ; or  you  may 
do  it  as  follows: 

Season  alarge  slice  of  the  fillet  before  it  is  dressed, 
with  some  mace,  pepper-corns,  and  two  or  three 
cloves;  lay  it  close  into  a potting-pan  that  will  but 
just  hold  it,  fill  it  up  with  water,  and  bake  it  three 
hours;  then  pound  it  quite  small  in  a mortar,  and 
add  salt  to  taste:  put  to  it  in  pounding  a little  of  the 
gravy  that  it  was  baked  in,  if  to  be  eaten  soon ; other- 
wise only  a little  butter  just  melted.  When  done, 
cover  it  over  with  butter. 

To  pot  Veal  or  Chicken  with  Ham. 

Pound  some  cold  veal  or  white  of  chicken,  season- 
ed as  directed  in  the  last  article,  and  put  layers  of  it 
with  layers  of  ham  pounded  or  rather  shred ; press 
each  down,  and  cover  with  butter. 

Fricandeau  of  Veal. 

Cut  alarge  piece  from  the  fat  side  of  the  leg,  about 
nine  inches  long  and  half  as  thick  and  broad;  beat 
it  with  the  rolling-pin;  take  off' the  skin,  and  trim  off 
the  rough  edges*  Lard  the  top  and  sides ; and  cover 
it  with  fat  bacon,  and  then  with  white  pepper.  Lay 
it  into  the  stew-pan  with  any  pieces  of  undressed 
veal  or  mutton,  four  onions,  a carrot  sliced,  a faggot 
of  sweet  herbs,  four  blades  of  mace,  four  bay-leaves, 
a pint  of  good  veal  or  mutton  broth,  and  four  or  five 
ounces  of  lean  ham  or  gammon.  Cover  the  pan  close, 
and  let  it  stew  slowly  three  hours;  then  take  up  the 
meat,  remove  all  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  boil  it 
quick  to  a glaze.  Keep  the  fricandeau  quite  hot, 
and  then  glaze  it;  and  serve  with  the  remainder  of 
the  glaze  in  the  dish,  and  sorrel-sauce  in  a sauce- 
tureen. 
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To  boil  Coifs  Head. 

Clean  it  very  nicely,  and  soak  it  in  water,  that  it 
may  look  very  white;  takeout  the  tongue  to  salt,  and 
the  brains  to  make  a little  dish.  Boil  the  head  ex- 
tremely tender;  then  strew  it  over  with  crumbs  and 
chopped  parsley,  and  brown  them ; or,  if  liked  bet- 
ter, leave  one  side  plain.  Bacon  and  greens  are  to 
be  served  to  eat  with  it. 

The  brains  must  be  boiled ; and  then  mixed  with 
melted  butter,  scalded  sage  chopped,  pepper,  and  salt. 

If  any  of  the  head  be  left,  it  may  be  hashed  next 
day,  and  a few  slices  of  bacon  just  warmed  and  put 
round. 

To  kas/t  Calf  's  Head 

When  half  boiled,  cut  oft’  the  meat  in  slices,  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  two  or  three  inches  long:  brown 
some  butter,  flour,  and  sliced  onion,  and  throw  in  the 
slices  with  some  good  gravy,  truffles,  and  morels; 
give  it  one  boil,  skim  it  well,  and  set  it  in  a moderate 
heat  to  simmer  till  very  tender. 

Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne,  at  first; 
and  ten  minutes  before  serving,  throw  in  some  shred 
parsley,  and  a very  small  bit  of  tarragon  and  knotted 
marjoram  cut  as  fine  as  possible;  just  before  you 
serve,  add  the  squeeze  of  a lemon.  Forcemeat-bails, 
and  bits  of  bacon  rolled  round. 

Calfs  Head  fricasseed. 

Clean  and  half  boil  half  a head;  cut  the  meat  into 
small  bits,  and  put  it  into  a tosser,  with  a little  gravy 
made  of  the  bones,  some  of  the  water  it  w as  boiled 
in,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  and  a blade  of 
mace.  Season  the  gravy  with  a little  pepper,  nutmeg, 
and  salt,  rub  down  some  flour  and  butter,  and  give 
all  aboil  together;  then  take  out  the  herbs  and  onion, 
and  add  a little  cup  of  cream,  but  don’t  boil  it  in. 

Serve  w ith  small  bits  of  bacon  rolled  round,  and 
balls. 

To  collar  Calfs  Head. 

Scald  the  skin  off  a fine  head,  clean  it  nicely,  and 
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take  out  the  brains.  Boil  it  tender  enough  to  remove 
the  bones:  then  have  ready  a good  quantity  of  chop- 
ped parsley,  mace,  nutmeg,  salt,  and  white  pepper, 
mixed  well:  season  it  high  with  these;  lay  the  pars- 
ley in  a thick  layer,  then  a quantity  of  thick  slices  of 
fine  ham,  or  a beautiful-coloured  tongue  skinned,  and 
then  the  yolks  of  six  nice  yellow  eggs  stuck  here  and 
there  about.  Roll  the  head  quite  close,  and  tie  it 
up  as  tight  as  you  can.  Boil  it,  and  then  lay  a weight 
on  it. 

A cloth  must  be  put  under  the  tape,  as  for  other 
collars. 

Mock  Turtle . 

Take  a calf’s  head  with  the  skin  on,  cut  it  in  half, 
and  clean  it  well ; half  boil  it,  take  all  the  meat  off  in 
square  bits,  break  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  boil 
them  in  some  veal  and  beef  broth.  Fry  some  shalot 
in  butter,  and  dredge  in  flour  enough  to  thicken  the 
gravy;  stir  this  into  the  browning,  and  give  one  or 
two  boils;  skim  it  carefully,  and  put  in  the  head; 
put  in  also  a pint  of  Madeira  wine,  and  simmer  till 
the  meat  be  quite  tender.  About  ten  minutes  before 
you  serve,  put  in  some  basil,  tarragon,  chives,  pars- 
ley, cayenne  pepper,  and  salt,  to  your  taste,  two 
spoonsful  of  mushroom  catchup,  and  one  of  soy. 
Squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  into  the  tureen,  and 
pour  the  soup  upon  it.  Forcemeat-balls,  and  small 
eggs. 

Another 

Put  into  a pan  a knuckle  of  veal,  two  fine  cow- 
heels,  two  onions,  a few  cloves,  peppers,  berries  of 
allspice,  mace,  and  sweet  herbs ; cover  them  with 
water,  tie  a thick  paper  over  the  pan,  and  set  it  in  an 
oven  for  three  hours.  When  cold  take  off  the  fat  care- 
fully; cut  the  meat  and  feet  into  bits  an  inch  and  a 
half  square;  remove  the  bones  and  coarse  parts;  put 
the  rest  on  to  warm,  with  a large  spoonful  of  walnut 
and  one  of  mushroom  catchup,  half  a pint  of  sherry 
or,  Madeira  wine,  a little  mushroom-oowder,  and  the 
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jelly  of  the  meat.  When  hot,  if  it  want  any  more  sea- 
soning-, add  some;  and  serve  with  hard  eggs,  force- 
meat balls,  a squeeze  of  lemon,  and  a spoonful  of  soy. 

Another. 

Take  a calf s head  with  the  skin,  and  after  scald- 
ing off  the  hair,  and  washing  it  clean,  put  it  into  cold 
water  for  four  hours.  Cut  it  into  pieces  about  the 
size  of  half  a crown,  and  put  it  into  ajar,  with  three 
pints  of  strong  beef  gravy,  a gill  of  water,  a few  corns 
of  white  pepper,  a little  mace,  and  two  anchovies. 
Put  the  whole  into  an  oven,  and  when  half  done  take 
it  out,  and  put  it  with  the  liquor  into  a stew-pan: 
put  in  the  meat  of  a lobster  cut  in  pieces,  with  thirty 
oysters,  a pint  of  Madeira,  and  two  spoonsful  of  mush- 
room catchup.  Serve  up  with  forcemeat  balls,  hard 
eggs,  and  sliced  lemon. 

A Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

Take  a calf’s  head  with  the  skin  on,  and  after  scald- 
ing off  the  hair,  cut  the  horny  part  into  pieces  of 
about  an  inch  square.  Wash  and  clean  them  well, 
and  put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with  four  quarts  of 
broth  made  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  six  pounds  of  lean  beef,  two  calf’s  feet,  two 
pair  ol  goose  giblets,  one  onion,  two  carrots,  a tur- 
nip, a shank  of  ham,  a head  of  celery,  some  cloves, 
and  whole  white  pepper,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a 
little  lemon  peel,  a few  truffles,  and  eight  quarts  of 
water.  Stew  these  till  the  broth  be  reduced  to  four 
quarts,  then  strain,  and  put  in  the  head  cut  into 
pieces,  with  some  marjoram,  thyme,  and  parsley 
chopped  small,  a few  cloves  and  mace,  some  cayenne 
pepper,  a few  green  onions,  a shalot  chopped,  a few 
fresh  mushrooms,  or  mushroom  powder,  and  a pint 
of  Madeira.  Stew  gently  till  reduced  to  two  quarts 
Ihen  heat  some  broth,  thickened  with  flour,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it  nearly 
boil.  Add  any  quantity  of  this  broth  to  the  other 
soup,  and  stew  together  for  an  hour.  When  taken 
lorn  the  fire,  add  some  lemon  or  orange  juice,  and  a 
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few  forcemeat  balls,  heated  in  water,  but  not  fried. 
The  quantity  of  the  additional  broth  determines  the 
strength  of  the  soup,  so  that  much  is  left  to  the  taste 
and  discretion  of  the  cook. 

Sweetbreads. 

Half-boil  them,  and  stew  them  in  a white  gravy  ; add 
cream,  flour,  butter,  nutmeg,  salt,  and  white  pepper. 

Or  do  them  in  brown  sauce  seasoned. 

Or  parboil  them,  and  then  cover  them  with  crumbs, 
herbs,  and  seasoning,  and  brown  them  in  a Dutch 
oven.  Serve  with  butter,  and  mushroom-catchup, 
or  gravy. 

To  boil  a Leg  of  Pork. 

Salt  it  eight  or  ten  days:  when  it  is  to  be  dressed, 
weigh  it:  let  it  lie  half  an  hour  in  cold  water  to  make 
it  white:  allow  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  every  pound, 
and  half  an  hour  over,  from  the  time  it  boils  up ; skim 
it  as  soon  as  it  boils,  and  frequently  after.  Allow' 
water  enough.  Save  some  of  it  to  make  peas-soup. 
Some  boil  it  in  a nice  cloth,  floured;  which  gives  a 
delicate  look.  It  should  be  small  and  of  a fine  grain. 

Serve  peas-pudding  and  turnips  with  it. 

To  make  excellent  Meal  of  a Hog’s  Head. 

Split  the  head,  take  out  the  brains,  cut  off  the  ears, 
and  sprinkle  it  with  common  salt  for  a day;  drain  it; 
salt  it  well  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre  three  days ; 
lay  the  salt  and  head  into  a small  quantity  of  w ater 
for  two  days.  Wash  it,  and  boil  it  till  all  the  bones 
will  come  out;  remove  them,  and  chop  the  head  as 
quick  as  possible;  but  first  skin  the  tongue,  and  take 
the  skin  carefully  off  the  head,  to  put  under  and  over. 
Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  mace  or  allspice 
berries.  Put  the  skin  into  a small  pan,  press  the  cut 
head  in,  and  put  the  other  skin  over;  press  it  down. 
When  cold,  it  will  turn  out,  and  make  a kind  of 
brawn.  If  too  fat,  you  may  put  a few  bits  of  lean 
pork  to  be  prepared  the  same  way.  Add  salt  and 
vinegar,  and  boil  these  with  some  of  the  liquor  for  a 
Dickie  to  keeo  it. 
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To  prepare  Tig's  Cheek  for  boiling'. 

Cut  off  the  snout,  and  clean  the  head;  divide  it, 
and  take  out  the  eyes  and  the  brains;  sprinkle  the 
head  with  salt,  and  let  it  drain  twenty-four  hours. 
Salt  it  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre : let  it  lie  eight 
or  ten  days  if  to  be  dressed  without  stewing  with 
peas,  but  less  if  to  be  dressed  with  peas;  it  must  be 
washed  first,  and  then  simmered  till  all  is  tender. 

To  collar  Pig's  Head. 

Cleanse  the  head  and  ears  nicely;  take  off  the  hair 
and  snout,  and  take  out  the  eyes  and  the  brains;  lay 
it  into  water  one  night;  then  drain,  salt  it  extremely 
well  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre,  and  let  it  lie 
five  days.  Boil  it  enough  to  take  out  the  bones; 
then  lay  it  on  a dresser,  turning  the  thick  end  of  one 
side  of  the  head  towards  the  thin  end  of  the  other  to 
make  the  roll  of  equal  size;  sprinkle  it  well  with  salt 
and  white  pepper,  and  roll  it  with  the  ears ; and  if 
you  approve,  put  the  pig’s  feet  round  the  outside 
when  boned,  or  the  thin  parts  of  two  cow-heels.  Put 
it  in  a cloth,  bind  with  a broad  tape,  and  boil  it  till 
quite  tender;  then  put  a good  weight  upon  it,  and 
don’t  take  off  the  covering  till  cold. 

If  you  choose  it  to  be  more  like  brawn,  salt  it  long- 
er, let  the  proportion  of  saltpetre  be  greater,  and  put 
in  also  some  pieces  of  lean  pork;  and  cover  it  with 
cow-heel  to  look  like  the  horn. 

This  may  be  kept  either  in  or  out  of  pickle  of  salt 
and  water  boiled,  with  vinegar;  and  is  a very  con- 
venient thing  to  have  in  the  house. 

If  likely  to  spoil,  slice  and  fry  it  either  with  or 
without  batter. 

Mock  Prawn. 

Boil  a pair  of  neat’s  feet  very  tender ; take  the  meat 
off  and  have  ready  the  belly-piece  of  pork,  salted 
with  common  salt  and  saltpetre  for  a week.  Boil  this 
almost  enough;  take  out  the  bones,  and  roll  the  feet 
and  the  pork  together.  Then  roll  it  very  tight  with 
a strong  cloth  and  coarse  tape.  Boil  it  till  very  ten- 
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der,  then  hang  it  up  in  the  cloth  till  cold ; after  which 

keep  it  in  a sousing  liquor,  prepared  as  follows 

Boil  a quarter  of  a peck  of  wheat-bran,  a sprig  of  bay, 
and  a sprig  of  rosemary,  in  two  gallons  of  water,  with 
four  ounces  of  salt  in  it,  for  half  an  hour.  Strain  it, 
and  let  it  cool. 


To  Di  'css  Hams. 

If  long  hung,  put  the  ham  into  water  a night ; and 
let  it  lie  either  in  a hole  dug  in  the  earth,  or  on  damp 
stones  sprinkled  with  wrater,  two  or  three  days,  to 
mellow;  covering  it  with  a tub,  to  keep  vermin  from 
it.  Wash  well,  and  put  it  into  a boiler  with  plenty 
of  water;  let  it  simmer  four,  five,  or  six  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  size.  When  done  enough,  if  before 
the  time  of  serving,  cover  it  with  a clean  cloth  doubled, 
and  keep  the  dish  over  boiling  water.  Take  off  the 
skin,  and  strew  raspings  over  the  ham.  Garnish  with 
carrot.  Preserve  the  skin  as  whole  as  possible,  to 
keep  over  the  ham  when  cold,  which  will  prevent  its 
drying. 

To  hash  Mutton. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  dressed  mutton;  fat  and  lean; 
flour  them ; have  ready  a little  onion  boiled  in  two 
or  three  spoonsful  of  water;  add  to  it  a little  gravy 
and  the  meat  seasoned,  and  make  it  hot,  but  not  to 
boil.  Serve  in  a covered  dish.  Instead  of  onion,  a 
clove,  a spoonful  of  currant-jelly,  and  half  a glass  of 
port  wine,  will  give  an  agreeable  flavour  of  venison, 
if  the  meat  be  fine. 

Pickled  cucumber,  or  walnut,  cut  small,  warm  in 
it  for  change. 

To  boil  Shoulder  of  Mutton  ivith  Oysters. 

Hang  it  some  days,  then  salt  it  well  for  two  days: 
bone  it;  and  sprinkle  it  with  pepper  and  a bit  o 
mace  pounded : lay  some  oysters  over  it,  and  roll  the 
meat  up  tight  and  tie  it.  Stew  it  in  a small  quantity 
of  water,  with  an  onion  and  a few  pepper-corns  till 
quite  tender. 

. Have  ready  a little  good  gravy,  and  some  oysters 
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stewed  in  it;  thicken  this  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
pour  over  the  mutton  when  the  tape  is  taken  off.  The 
stew-pan  should  be  kept  close  covered. 

China  Chilo. 

Mince  a pint-basin  of  undressed  neck  of  mutton, 
or  leg*,  and  some  of  the  fat ; put  two  onions,  a lettuce, 
a pint  of  green  peas,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a tea- 
spoonful of  pepper,  four  spoonsful  of  water,  and  two 
or  three  ounces  of  clarified  butter,  into  a stew-pan 
closely  covered ; simmer  two  hours,  and  serve  in  the 
middle  of  a dish  of  boiled  dry  rice.  If  cayenne  be 
approved,  add  a little. 

Leg  of  Lamb 

Should  be  boiled  in  a cloth,  to  look  as  white  as  pos- 
sible. The  loin  fried  in  steaks  and  served  round,  gar- 
nished with  dried  or  fried  parsley;  spinach  to  eat 
with  it;  or  dressed  separately,  or  roasted. 

Lamb's  Head  and  Hinge. 

it  soaked  in  cold  water,  it  will  be  white.  Boil  the 
head  separately  till  very  tender.  Have  ready  the 
liver  and  lights  three  parts  boiled  and  cut  small : stew 
them  in  a little  of  the  water  in  which  they  were  boil- 
ed, season  and  thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
serve  the  mince  round  the  head. 

Lamb's  Sweetbreads. 

Blanch  them,  and  put  them  a little  while  into  cold 
water.  Put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with  a ladle-full 
of  broth,  some  pepper  and  salt,  a small  bunch  of 
small  onions,  and  a blade  of  mace;  stir  in  a bit  of 
butter  and  flour,  and  stew  half  an  hour.  Have  ready 
two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten  in  cream,  with  a little 
minced  parsley  and  a few  grains  of  nutmeg.  Put 
m some  boiled  asparagus-tops  to  the  other  things. 
Don  t let  it  boil  after  the  cream  is  in;  but  make  it 
hot,  and  stir  it  well  all  the  while.  Take  great  care 
it  does  not  curdle.  Young  French  beans  or  peas 
niay  be  added,  first  boiled  of  a beautiful  colour. 
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To  boil  a Ham. 

If  the  ham  be  large,  boil  it  in  water  with  two  pounds 
of  veal.  After  boiling  a quarter  of  an  hour,  add  the 
following  vegetables;  celery,  three  heads;  young 
onions,  one  handful ; thyme,  a small  quantity ; sweet 
marjoram,  a small  quantity;  two  turnips;  winter 
savory,  one  handful ; one  or  two  shalots.  Boil  gently 
till  the  ham  become  sufficiently  tender. 

Irv  this  manner  of  boiling  a ham,  the  juices  of  the 
veal  and  vegetables  insinuate  themselves  between  the 
fibres  of  the  ham,  after  having  dislodged  the  salt,  by 
wffiich  mean  the  meat  is  enriched  and  tendered.  The 
salt  being  extract^,  a considerable  degree  of  flavour 
is  given  to  the  ham.  At  first  sight,  this  will  appear 
an  extravagant  way  of  boiling  a ham ; but  let  it  be 
considered,  that  the  broth  will  serve  the  charitable 
purposes  of  the  family,  and  cannot  be  considered 
as  lost. 

To  Ragou  a Calf's  Head. 

Take  half  of  a calf’s  head.  Bone  it.  Cut  some 
rashers  of  ham,  and  lay  them  at  the  bottom  of  a stew- 
pan,  with  two  thin  slices  of  veal,  three  shalots,  a clove 
of  garlic,  a little  spice,  and  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs. 
Put  in  the  head  with  a tea-cupful  of  gravy.  Stew  it 
down  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  add  to  it  a quart 
of  gravy.  Stew  it  till  tender,  then  strain  the  gravy 
from  it.  Take  off  the  fat,  and  put  a piece  of  butter 
in  a stew-pan.  Melt  it,  and  put  to  it  a spoonful  of 
flour.  Mix  your  gravy  witlnit  by  degrees,  and  throw 
in  a glass  of  white  wine,  and  a few  mushrooms,  or  ar- 
tichoke bottoms  cut  in  pieces.  The  sauce  must  be 
thick.  Put  the  head  in  and  give  it  a boil.  Season 
to  the  taste,  and  serve  it  up  with  the  sauce  over  it. 

Million  Venison. 

Skin  and  bone  a loin  of  aged  mutton,  after  lemov- 
ing  the  suet.  Put  it  into  a cold  stew-pan  for  one  night 
with  the  bones  around  it,  and  pour  over  it  a pint  of 
red  port  wine  and  a quart  of  water.  The  next  day 
put  it  over  the  fire,  together  with  the  bones,  the  fat 
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side  next  the  pan,  whith  one  shalot,  a little  parsley, 
marjoram,  six  pepper  corns,  one  blade  of  mace,  and 
a little  lemon  peel  cut  thin.  After  stewing  about 
an  hour,  turn  the  meat,  the  fat  side  uppermost,  and 
when  enough,  remove  the  bones ; skim  off  the  fat  and 
strain  the  gravy.  If  not  sufficiently  brown,  a sala- 
mander may  be  held  over  it.  Serve  up  with  some  of 
the  gravy  in  the  dish. 

Mutton  Steiced. 

Cut  slices  out  of  the  middle  part  of  a leg  of  mut- 
ton ; season  them  with  white  pepper  and  salt,  and 
put  them  into  a stew-pan;  cover  the  steaks  with  wa- 
ter, and  a little  gravy,  and  add  some  onions  sliced. 
Let  the  stew-pan  be  covered  close,  and  when  one  side 
of  the  steaks  is  done  enough,  let  them  be  turned; 
when  a little  butter,  rolled  in  Hour,  should  be  added. 
— If  stewed  beyond  twenty  minutes,  the  meat  will 
become  hard.  This  is  a very  good  dish  for  a private 
family  where  a little  economy  is  necessary.  Beef 
may  be  dressed  in  the  same  simple  way.  Shalot, 
garlic,  or  catchup,  may  be  added,  as  the  family  may 
think  proper. 

1 To  stew  a Loin  of  Mutton. 

Bone  a loin  of  aged  mutton,  taking  off  the  skin, 
and  the  inside  fat.  Then  stew  it  in  gravy  till  it  be- 
come a good  brown.  Put  into  the  stew-pan,  with 
the  mutton,  two  anchovies,  and  half  a clove  of  garlic. 
Stew  moderately  till  the  meat  become  tender.  Half 
an  hour  before  taking  up,  add  a few  spoonsful  of  port 
wine,  and  some  catchup.  Skim  off  the  fat,  and  thick- 
en the  sauce,  with  butter  and  dour If  well  dressed, 

this  is  a good  looking  dish,  and  in  general  is  approv- 
ed of.  It  eats  very  well  with  venison  sauce. 

To  stew  Beef  Steaks. 

lake  rump  steaks  cut  thick;  give  them  a brown- 
ing in  a stew-pan  with  some  butter,  and  a little  water. 
Add  a few  spoonsful  more  water,  an  onion  sliced, 
tA^o  or  three  anchovies,  with  white  pepper  and  salt. 
Cover  up  close,  and  stew  the  steaks  over  a slow  fire 
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for  the  space  of  an  hour,  or  till  they  are  sufficiently 
done.  When  stewed  completely  tender,  skim  off  the 
fat,  and  add  a glassful  of  port  wine,  a few  oysters, 
some  catchup,  and  a little  anchovy  liquor.  Serve 
up  hot. 

Another. 

Take  three  or  four  beef  steaks  cut  thick,  and  sea- 
son them  with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  shalot  shred 
fine.  Lay  them  in  a stew-pan  with  some  slices  of  ba- 
con, under  and  over  them,  together  with  a piece  of 
butter.  Stew  over  a slow  lire  for  the  space  of  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  after  which  put  to  them  a pint  of  brown 
gravy,  a few  pickled  mushrooms,  a cucumber,  a few 
morels,  and  two  spoonsful  of  port  wine.  Stew  till 
the  steaks  are  become  sufficiently  tender;  then  take 
out  the  bacon,  and  skim  off  the  fat,  after  which  thick- 
en the  gravy  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  serve 
up  with  bread  sippets. 

A good  Mess  for  a weak , or  consumptive  person. 

Take  any  quantity  of  veal  cut  into  slices.  Put  the 
meat  into  an  earthen  pot  with  plenty  of  sliced  turnips. 
Cover  the  vessel,  and  let  it  stand  up  to  the  brim  in 
boiling  water.  Add  a small  portion  of  salt.  When 
sufficiently  done,  serve  it  up.  No  water  is  required, 
as  the  turnips  are  sufficiently  succulent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tendering  the  meat,  and  extracting  the  juices 

from  it This  simple  dish  contains  all  the  juices  of 

the  veal ; with  the  addition  of  saccharine  matter  af- 
forded by  the  turnips.  The  veal  must  be  well  beat- 
en, otherwise  it  will  be  rather  hard.  We  call  this 
mode  of  cookery  Balneum  Marice. 

Beef  Steaks  stewed  with  Cucumber 

Pare  four  large  cucumbers,  and  cut  them  into  slices 
about  an  inch  long,  and  put  them  into  a stew-pan 
with  four  onions  sliced,  and  a piece  of  butter.  Fry 
these  till  brown,  and  add  to  them  a pint  ot  gravy. 
Dust  in  a little  flour.  When  the  cucumbers  have  be- 
come sufficiently  tender,  skim  off  the  fat.  Then  take 
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four  rump  steaks,  having  previously  beaten  and  sea- 
soned them  with  white  pepper  and  salt.  Fry  these 
quick  in  butter,  and  when  sufficiently  done,  put  them 
into  a dish,  and  pour  the  cucumbers  over  them. 
Some  persons  stew  the  steaks  and  cucumbers  to- 
gether, but  that  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  makes 

the  steaks  hard This  dish  affords  a sufficient  meal 

to  persons  who  have  good  appetites  and  little  money, 
and  who  are  not  disposed  to  indulge  in  variety. 

A savoury  Shoulder  of  Veal. 

Take  a shoulder  of  veal  and  cut  off  the  knuckle  and 
flaps.  Skin  it  as  is  done  with  a loin  of  mutton,  tak- 
ing care  to  leave  the  skin  fast  at  the  knuckle  end. 
Then  lard  the  joint  very  thick  with  fat  and  lean  ba- 
con, sprinkling  over  it  some  pepper  and  salt.  Rub 
the  surface  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  strew 
upon  it  some  grated  bread,  a little  fresh  parsley  shred 
small,  some  lemon-peel  chopt  very  tine,  and  a few 
pickled  mushrooms  minced  very  small.  Over  these 
return  the  skin,  and  skewer  it  down.  Put  the  shoul- 
der into  a stew-pan  with  a lump  of  butter.  Stew  till 
of  a light  brown,  and  keep  turning  it  to  prevent  its 
sticking  to  the  pan.  When  made  brown,  put  to  it  a 
quart  of  water  and  a spoonful  of  catchup.  Let  it 
stew  till  sufficiently  done,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  loose  appearance  of  the  bone.  Thicken  the  ffra- 
vy  with  a little  flour  and  butter,  and  when  ready  to 
be  served  up,  remove  the  skin.  Add  forcemeat  balls, 
mushrooms,  truffles,  and  morels.  The  larded  side  to 
be  uppermost  in  the  dish.  Garnish  with  slices  of 
lemon — When  well  dressed,  this  is  a most  excellent 
dish,  but  it  requires  a considerable  degree  of  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  cook,  particularly  in  the  man- 
ner o(  taking  off  the  skin,  which,  from  its  extreme 
thinness,  can  only  be  done  by  taking  off  a thin  slice 
of  the  meat.  This  operation  requires  a sharp  knife 
and  a steady  hand. 

Potted  Beef. 

Take  four  pounds  of  beef,  free  from  skin  or  sinews. 
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and  rub  it  over  with  a composition  of  sugar,  salt,  and 
saltpetre,  about  half  an  ounde  of  each  to.the  quantity 
of  beef.  In  that  state,  let  it  lie  for  twenty-four  or  for- 
ty -eight  hours,  turning  it  over  three  or  tour  times. 
Then  put  it  into  an  oven  with  a little  chopped  suet, 
and  about  half  a pint  of  water.  When  sufficiently 
stewed,  drain  the  fat  and  gravy  from  the  meat,  and 
pound  it  in  a marble  mortar  till  it  become  perfectly 
smooth,  adding  to  it  some  cayenne,  white  pepper, 
salt,  a little  pounded  mace,  a little  of  the  clear  gravy, 
and  about  half  a pound  of  butter  melted  to  an  oil, 
and  added  gradually  during  the  beating.  When  re- 
duced to  an  uniform  and  smooth  consistence,  put  it 

into  pots,  and  cover  with  melted  butter When  the 

stomach  requires  solid  animal  food,  and  is  deprived 
of  the  assistance  of  mastication,  this  kind  of  potted 
meat  may  be  recommended,  as  being  restorative,  and 
easy  of  digestion. 

Anothei 

Put  four  pounds  of  beef  into  an  earthen  pot,  with 
a few  blades  of  bruised  mace,  a marrow  bone,  and  a 
pint  of  water.  Let  the  pot  remain  for  the  space  of 
three  hours  in  a hot  oven:  after  which,  the  beef  and 
marrow,  with  as  much  ot  the  gravy  as  may  be  re- 
quired, should  be  pounded  and  reduced  to  a smooth 
pulp  in  a marble  mortar,  all  hard  and  sinewy  parts 
being  previously  removed,  ihen  take  half  a pound 
of  anchovies,  and  after  washing  and  boning  them,  let 
them  be  reduced  to  a pulp,  with  a little  of  the  gravy 
that  came  from  the  beef.  Season  with  white  pepper 
and  salt,  and  after  beating  the  anchovy  and  beef  into 
an  uniform  mass,  put  it  into  pots,  and  covei  with 
melted  butter  in  the  usual  way.  Hall  an  ounce  ot 
saltpetre,  and  the  same  quantity  ol  sugar  and  salt, 
should  be  rubbed  into  the  meat  twenty-tour  hours 
previous  to  its  being  put  into  the  oven — The  marrow 
and  anchovy  not  only  add  to  the  flavour  of  the  meat, 
but  serve  to  keep  it  longer  in  a moist  state 
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Pork  Steaks  to  steic. 

Cut  two  or  three  steaks  from  the  lean  end  of  a 
loin  of  pork,  or  the  neck,  and  after  cutting  off  the 
crackle,  and  most  of  the  fat,  fry  the  steaks  till  they 
become  brown.  Then  put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with 
some  good  gravy,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt. 
When  nearly  enough,  thicken  the  gravy  with  butter 
rolled  in  dour,  to  which  put  a little  dried  mint. 

Savoury  Hash  of  Mutton  or  Beef 

Take  some  onions  and  cut  them  into  slices;  put  a 
piece  of  butter  into  a sauce-pan,  and  then  put  in  the 
onions,  with  two  spoonsful  of  good  gravy.  Let  them 
stew  for  ten  minutes,  taking  care  to  keep  them  of  a 
good  yellow  colour.  Take  off  all  the  fat,  and  observe, 
not  to  let  the  onions  be  too  liquid.  Cut  the  mutton 
or  beef  into  thin  pieces,  and  put  it  into  the  sauce  with 
a spoonful  of  walnut  catchup,  some  salt,  white  pep- 
per, and  a little  gravy,  a short  time  before  dishing  up. 
Keep  out  a little  of  the  onion  sauce  to  pour  over  the 
hash,  after  having  dished  it  up.  Garnish  with  pieces 
of  bread  fried  in  butter. 

Veal  Collops , White. 

Cut  very  thin  slices  from  a fillet  of  veal,  and  sea- 
son them  with  white  pepper,  salt,  mace,  nutmeg,  and 
a little  lemon  peel.  Then  put  the  meat  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  a good  piece  of  butter,  and  to  prevent  its 
setting  to  the  pan,  keep  stirring  it  about  till  sufficient- 
ly doue.  Add  cream  beat  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
a short  time  before  serving  up,  and  thicken  with  a 
Jump  of  butter  rolled  in  dour.  Keep  stirring  till 
ready  to  be  sent  up. 

Veal  Collops , JBroion. 

Cut  the  veal  into  slices,  a little  larger  than  when 
intended  to  be  white,  and  after  beating  them  with  a 
paste-pin  and  seasoning  them  with  white  pepper,  salt, 
nutmeg,  and  mace,  put  them  into  a frying  pan,  after 
the  butter  has  become  brown.  When  sufficiently 
done,  put  the  collops  into  a stew-pan  with  some  good 
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gravy,  catchup,  essence  of  anchovy,  and  lemon  juice. 
Keep  stirring,  and  when  well  warmed,  serve  up  with 
egg  balls. 

In  preparing  veal  collops,  whether  white  or  brown, 
the  principal  art  is  in  the  seasoning.  A cook  who 
has  not  a good  taste,  should  never  attempt  a made 
dish  of  this  kind. 


Family  Beef. 

Take  a brisket  of  beef ; and  after  mixing  half  a 
pound  of  coarse  sugar,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt- 
petre, two  ounces  of  bay  salt,  and  a pound  of  com- 
mon salt,  rub  the  mixture  well  into  the  beef;  then 
put  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  turn  it  every  day. 
Let  the  meat  remain  in  this  pickle  for  the  space  of 
a fortnight,  when  it  may  be  boiled  and  sent  up  to  the 
tablg  with  savoys,  or  other  greens.  When  cold  and 
cut  into  slices,  it  eats  well  with  poivrade  sauce. 

Lamb  Chops. 

Cut  a neck  of  lamb  neatly  into  chops,  and  rub  them 
over  with  egg  yolk ; then  strew  over  them  some  bread 
crumbs,  mixed  with  a little  clove,  mace,  white  pep- 
per, and  salt.  Fry  to  a nice  brown,  and  place  the 
chops  regularly  round  a dish,  leaving  an  opening  in 
the  middle,  to  be  filled  with  stewed  spinage,  cucum- 
ber, or  sorrel. 

Beef  Collops. 

Take  steaks  from  the  rump,  and  cut  them  into 
pieces  in  the  form  of  Scotch  collops,  but  a little  larger. 
Having  hacked  and  floured  them,  put  the  collops  in- 
to a stew-pan,  in  which  a sufficient  quantity  of  but- 
ter had  been  previously  melted.  Fry  them  quick  for 
about  two  minutes ; then  put  in  a pint  of  gravy,  with 
a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  season  with  white 
pepper  and  salt.  To  these  add  some  pickled  cucum- 
ber sliced  very  thin,  a few  capers,  part  of  a pickled 
walnut  sliced  thin,  and  a little  onion  shred  small. 
After  remaining  in  the  stew-pan  for  the  space  of  five 
minutes,  or  a little  longer,  the  collops  may  be  dished 
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up,  and  sent  hot  to  the  table.  Garnish  with  lemon, 
or  beet-root  pickled  in  vinegar. 


Trembling  Jieef. 

T ake  a brisket  of  beef,  and  boil  it  gently  for  the  space 
of  five  or  six  hours,  or  till  made  very  tender.  Sea- 
son the  water  with  salt,  some  allspice,  two  onions, 
two  turnips,  and  one  carrot.  Put  a piece  of  butter 
into  a stew-pan,  and  when  melted,  put  in  two  spoons- 
ful of  flour,  taking  care  to  keep  it  stirring  till  it  be- 
come quite  smooth.  Then  put  in  a quart  of  gravy, 
a spoonful  of  catchup,  some  turnips  and  carrots  cut 
into  small  pieces.  Stew  till  the  roots  are  become 
tender,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Skim  off 
tie  fat,  and  when  the  beef  is  put  into  the  dish,  pour 
/lie  sauce  over  it. 

To  keep  Venison. 

Preserve  the  venison  dry,  wash  it  with  milk  and 
jwater  very  clean,  and  dry  it  with  clean  cloths  till  not 
the  least  damp  remain ; dust  pounded  ginger  over 
every  part,  which  is  a good  preventive  against  the  fly. 
Py  thus  managing  and  watching,  it  will  hang  a fort- 
night. When  to  be  used,  wash  it  with  a little  luke- 
warm water,  and  dry  it.  Pepper  is  likewise  good  to 
Keep  it. 

To  dress  a Haunch , Neck,  or  Shoulder  of  Venison. 

A haunch  of  buck  will  take  three  hours  and  a half 
or  three  quarters,  roasting:  doe,  only  three  hours  and 
a quarter.  Venison  should  be  rather  under  than 


Spread  a sheet  of  white  paper  with  hutter,  and  put 
it  ovei  the  tat,  hist  sprinkling  it  with  a little  salt:  lav 
a coarse  paste  on  strong  paper,  and  cover  the  haunch ; 
t e it  with  packthread,  and  set  it  at  a distance  from 
the  hre,  which  must  he  a good  one.  Baste  it  often ; 
ten  minutes  before  serving  take  off  the  paste,  draw 

a LnTi  "f  rfnthe  Kl'e’  and  l,aste  il  with  butter  and 
rw'  r1*  0 w'^’  to  make  ,i|  froth  up  well. 

y lor  it  should  he  put  into  a boat,  and  not  into 

H 
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the  clisli  (unless  there  is  none  in  the  venison)  and 
made  thus : Cut  off  the  fat  from  two  or  three  pounds 
of  a loin  of  old  mutton,  and  set  in  steaks  on  a grid- 
iron for  a few  minutes  just  to  brown  one  side;  put 
them  into  a sauce-pan  with  a quart  of  water,  cover 
quite  close  for  an  hour,  and  simmer  it  gently;  thei 
uncover  it,  and  stew  till  the  gravy  is  reduced  to  a pin 
Season  with  salt  only. 

Serve  with  currant-jelly  sauce  in  a boat. 

Formerly  pap-sauce  was  eaten  with  venison ; which, 
as  some  still  like  it,  it  may  be  necessary  to  direct. 
Grate  white  bread,  and  boil  it  with  port  wine,  water, 
and  a large  stick  of  cinnamon ; and  when  quite  smooth 
take  out  the  cinnamon  and  add  sugar.  Claret  may 
be  used  for  it. 

Make  the  jelly-sauce  thus:  Beat  some  currani- 
jelly  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  port  wine,  and  set  i: 
over  the  fire  till  melted.  Where  jelly  runs  short  pu: 
more  wine,  and  a few  lumps  of  sugar,  to  the  jelly 
and  melt  as  above.  Serve  with  French  beans. 

To  stew  a Shoulder  or  Breast  of  Venison. 

Let  the  meat  hang  till  you  judge  proper  to  dress 
it;  take  out  the  bone,  beat  the  meat  with  a rolling- 
pin,  lay  some  slices  of  mutton  fat,  that  have  lain  a 
few  hours  in  a little  port  wine,  among  it,  sprinkle  a 
little  pepper  and  allspice  in  fine  powder  over  it,  roll 
it  up  tight,  and  tie  it.  Set  it  in  a stew-pan  that  will 
only  just  hold  it,  with  some  mutton  or  beef  gravy 
not  strong,  half  a pint  of  port  wine,  and  some  pepper 
and  allspice.  Simmer  it  close  covered,  and  as  slow  as 
you  can,  for  three  or  four  hours.  When  quite  tender, 
take  off  the  tape,  set  the  meat  on  a dish,  and  strain 
the  gravy  over  it.  Serve  with  currant-jelly  sauce. 

This  is  the  best  way  to  dress  this  joint,  unless  it 
be  very  fat,  and  then  it  should  be  roasted.  "1  he  bone 
should  be  stewed  with  it. 

Hashed  Venison . 

It  should  be  warmed  with  its  own  gravy,  or  some 
without  seasoning,  as  before;  and  only  warmed 
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through,  not  boiled.  If  there  be  no  fat  left,  cut  some 
slices  of  imittoo-fat,  set  it  on  the  lire  with  a little  port 
wine  and  sugar,  simmer  till  dry;  then  put  to  the  hash, 
and  it  will  eat  as  well  as  the  fat  of  venison. 

Beef-steaks . 

They  should  be  cut  from  a rump  that  has  hung  a 
fierr  days.  Broil  them  over  a very  clear  or  charcoal 
lire:  put  into  the  dish  a little  minced  shalot,  and  a 
tahle-spoouful  of  catchup:  and  rub  a bit  of  butter  on 
the  steak  the  moment  of  serving.  It  should  be  turn- 
ed often,  that  the  gravy  may  not  be  drawn  out  on 
either  side. 

This  dish  requires  to  be  eaten  so  hot  and  fresh 
dime,  that  it  is  not  in  perfection  if  served  with  any 
tfing  else.  Pepper  and  salt  should  be  added  when 
iking  it  of!'  the  lire. 

I BeeJ-steaks  and  Oyster-sauce. 

| Strain  off  the  liquor  from  the  oysters,  and  throw 
hem  into  cold  water  to  take  away  the  grit,  vrhile  you 
fi miner  the  liquor  with  a bit  ot  mace  and  lemon  peel  * 
jut  the  oysters  in,  stew  them  a few  minutes,  and  a 
ittle  ci;eam  it  you  have  it,  and  some  butter  rubbed 
jrra  wtot  flour ; Jet  them  boil  uponce;  andhaverump- 
teaks,  well-seasoned  and  broiled,  ready  for  throwing 
r*6  oyster-sauce  over,  the  moment  they  are  to  serve. 

Staffordshire  Bcef-steaks. 

Beat  them  a little  with  a rolling  pin,  flour  and  sea- 
son, then  fry  with  sliced  onion  of  a line  light  brown  • 
jay  the  steaks  into  a stew-pan,  and  pour  as  much 
bo.luig-  water  over  them  as  will  serve  for  sance:  stew 
them  very  gently  half  an  hour,  and  add  a spoonful 
ol  catchup,  or  walnut-liqour,  before  they  be  served. 

Italian  Beefsteaks. 

xvf'n'f  a finG  lai'hre  steak  from  a rump  that  has  been 
i lur,&’  01  d " 1 1 (*°  any  tender  part:  beat  it, 
fro!  W,t  >*  pe?per’  salt’  and  0,1‘un;  lay  it  in  an 

set  it  Zr  1 !at  raS.  a C°Ver  to  (Iuite  close>  and 
set  it  by  the  side  of  the  lire  without  water!  Take 
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care  it  does  not  burn,  but,  it  must  have  a strong  heat 
in  two  or  three  hours  it  will  be  quite  tender,  and  then 
serve  with  its  own  gravy. 

To  dress  a Beef  Steak. 

Take  rump  steaks  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness; 
put  them  on  a gridiron,  and  keep  continually  turning 
them;  whilst  dressing,  lay  upon  them  apiece  of  fat; 
and  when  taken  from  the  fire,  put  upon  them  a little 
grated  horse-radish,  together  with  a small  portion  of 
butter,  mixed  with  white  pepper  and  salt.  Put  into 
the  dish  a little  hot  gravy,  in  which  let  there  be  shred 

some  shalot  or  young  onions It  should  on  no  ac- 

^ count  be  permitted  to  remain  long  upon  the  table, but 
be  sent  in  hot  and  hot.  Some  persons  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  better  to  dress  the  steaks  without  either  bit- 
ter or  pepper ; a mode  that  preserves  the  natural  tasfe 
and  flavour  of  the  meat. 

A Beef  Steak  broiled. 

Take  rump  steaks,  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  an. 
after  beating  them  with  a paste  pin,  season  with  pep 
per  and  salt.  The  lire  being  perfectly  clear,  and  th 
gridiron  hot,  and  rubbed  with  a piece  of  fat,  lay  o; 
the  steaks,  and  turn  them  often,  to  keep  in  the  gravy 
When  sufficiently  done,  lay  the  steaks  on  a hot  dish 

with  a little  gravy In  dressing  a beef  steak,  thegreai 

art  is  to  preserve  the  gravy  in  the  inside  of  the  steak, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  a clear  lire  and  frequent 
turning.  If  kept  too  long  on  the  fire,  the  error  ot  all 
bad  cooks,  the  meat  will  be  hard  and  juiceless.  This 
is  the  simplest  and  the  best  way  ol  dressing  a beef 
steak.  Shalot  to  the  taste.  Take  care  that  the  beef 
be  tender,  as,  without  that  consideration,  the  utmost 
dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  cook,  will  be  but  ol  little 
avail. 

To  fry  a BeeJ  Steak. 

Cut  the  steaks  as  for  broiling,  and  put  them  into 
a stew-pan  with  a lump  of  butter.  Set  them  over  a 
slow  fire,  and  keep  turning  them  till  the  butter  nas 
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become  a thick  white  gravy,  which  pour  into  a basin, 
and  put  more  butter  to  the  steaks.  When  almost 
enough,  pour  all  the  gravy  into  the  basin,  and  put 
more  butter  into  the  pan ; then  fry  the  steaks  over  a 
quick  fire  till  they  become  of  a light  brown,  when 
they  will  be  sufficiently  done.  Remove  from  the  fire, 
and  put  them  into  a hot  pewter  dish,  pouring  upon 
them  the  gravy  that  had  been  drawn  from  them,  and 
into  which  some  chopped  shalot  had  been  previously 
put  Serve  up  very  hot. 

Beef  Steaks  Rolled. 

Take  the  steaks,  and  after  beating  them  to  make 
them  tender,  put  upon  them  any  quantity  of  high-sea- 
soned forcemeat,  then  roll  them  up,  and  secure  their 
form  by  skewering.  Fry  them  in  mutton  drippings, 
till  they  become  of  a delicate  brown,  when  they  should 
be  taken  from  the  fat,  in  which  they  had  been  fried, 
and  put  into  a stew-pan,  with  some  good  gravy,  a 
spoonful  of  red  wine,  and  some  catchup.  When  suf- 
ficiently stewed,  serve  them  up  with  the  gravy  and  a 
few  pickled  mushrooms. 

To  dress  the  Inside  of  a cold  Sirloin  of  Beef 
Cut  out  all  the  meat,  and  a little  fat,  into  pieces  as 
thick  as  your  finger,  and  two  inches  long:  dredge  it 
with  flour:  and  fry  in  butter,  of  a nice  brown:  drain 
the  butter  from  the  meat,  and  toss  it  up  in  a rich  gra- 
vy, seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  anchovy,  and  shalot. 
Do  not  let  it  boil  on  any  account.  Before  you  serve 
add  two  spoonsful  of  vinegar.  Garnish  with  crimp- 
ed parsley. 

Rolled  Beef  that  equals  Hare 
Take  the  inside  of  a large  sirloin,  soak  it  in  a glass 
of  port  wine  and  a glass  of  vinegar  mixed,  for  forty- 
eight  hours ; have  ready  a very  fine  stuffing,  and  bind 
it  up  tight.  Roast  it  on  a hanging-spit;  and  baste 
it  with  a glass  of  port  wine,  the  same  quantity  of  vine- 
gar, and  a tea-spoonful  of  pounded  allspice.  Lard- 
ing it  improves  the  look  aud  flavour;  serve  with  a 
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rich  gravy  in  the  dish;  currant-jelly  and  melted  but- 
ter, in  tureens. 

To  roast  Tongue  and  Udder. 

After  cleaning  the  tongue  well,  salt  it  with  com- 
mon salt  and  saltpetre  three  days;  boil  it,  and  like- 
wise a fine  young  udder  with  some  fat  to  it,  till  toler- 
ably tender;  tie  the  thick  part  of  one  to  the  thin  part 
ol  the  other,  and  roast  the  tongue  and  udder  together. 

Serve  them  with  good  gravy,  and  currant-jelly 
sauce.  A few  cloves  should  be  stuck  in  the  udder. 
This  is  an  excellent  dish. 

Some  people  like  neats’  tongues  cured  with  the 
root,  in  which  case  they  look  much  larger ; but  other- 
wise the  root  must  be  cut  off  close  to  the  gullet,  next 
to  the  tongue,  but  without  taking  away  the  fat  under 
the  tongue.  The  root  must  be  soaked  in  salt  and 
water,  and  extremely  well  cleaned,  before  it  be  dress- 
ed ; and  the  tongue  should  be  laid  in  salt  for  a day 
and  a night  before  pickled. 

A Fore-Quarter  of  House-Lamb. 

A small  fore-quarter  of  house-lamb  will  take  an 
hour  and  a half  roasting;  a leg  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  When  it  is  done,  and  put  into  the  dish,  cut 
off  the  shoulder,  and  pepper  and  salt  the  ribs.  Serve 
it  up  with  sallad,  brocoli,  potatoes,  or  mint  sauce. 

To  keep  Veal. 

The  first  part  of  a leg  of  veal  that  turns  bad,  is 
where  the  udder  is  skewered  back.  The  skewer 
should  be  taken  out,  and  both  that  and  the  part  un- 
der it  wiped  every  day,  by  which  means  it  will  keep 
good  three  or  four  days  in  hot  weather.  Take  care 
to  cut  out  the  pipe  that  runs  along  the  chine  of  a loin 
of  veal,  as  you  do  of  beef,  to  hinder  it  from  tainting. 
The  skirt  of  the  breast  of  veal  is  likewise  to  be  taken 
off;  and  the  inside  of  the  breast  wiped  and  scraped, 
and  sprinkled  with  a little  salt. 

Leg  of  Veal. 

Let  the  fillet  be  cut  large  or  small,  as  best  suits  the 
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number  of  your  company.  Take  out  the  bone,  fill 
the  space  with  a stuffing,  and  let  it  be  skewered 
quite  round ; and  send  the  large  Slide  uppermost. 
When  half  roasted,  if  not  before,  put  a paper  over 
the  fat;  and  take  care  to  allow  a sufficient  time,  and 
put  it  a good  distance  from  the  fire,  as  the  meat  is 
very  solid ; serve  with  melted  butter  poured  over  it. 

Shoulder  of  Veal. 

Cut  off  the  knuckle,  for  a stew  or  gravy.  Roast 
the  other  part  for  stuffing:  you  may  lard  it.  Serve 
with  melted  butter. 

The  blade  bone,  with  a good  deal  of  meat  left  oh, 
eats  extremely  well  with  mushroom  or  oyster-sauce, 
or  mushroom-catchup  in  butter. 

Hr  east  of  Veal. 

Before  roasted,  if  large,  the  two  ends  may  be  ta- 
ken off  and  fried  to  stew,  or  the  w hole  may  be  roast- 
ed. Butter  should  be  poured  over  it. 

If  any  be  left,  cut  the  pieces  into  handsome  sizes, 
put  them  into  a stewpan,  and  pour  some  broth  over 
it;  or  if  you  have  no  broth,  a little  water  will  do; 
add  a bunch  of  herbs,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  some 
pepper,  and  an  anchovy ; stew  till  the  meat  be  ten- 
der, thicken  with  butter  and  flour,  and  add  a little 
catchup;  or  the  wdiole  breast  may  be  stewed,  after 
cutting  off  the  two  ends. 

Serve  the  sweetbread  whole  upon  it;  which  may 
either  be  stewed  or  parboiled,  and  then  covered  with 
crumbs,  herbs,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  browned  in  a 
Dutch  oven. 

If  you  have  a few  mushrooms,  truffles,  and  morels, 
stew  them  with  it,  and  serve. 

Boiled  breast  of  veal,  smothered  with  onion-sauce, 
is  an  excellent  dish,  if  not  old  nor  too  fat. 

Cutlets  Mainlenon. 

Cut  slices  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
beat  them  with  a rolling-pin,  and  wet  them  on  both 
sides  with  egg:  dip  them  into  a seasoning  of  bread- 
crumbs, oarsley,  thyme,  knotted  marjoram,  ueooer, 
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salt,  and  a little  nutmeg  grated;  then  put  them  into 
papers  folded  over,  and  broil  them ; and  have  in  a 
boat  melted  butter,  with  a little  mushroom  catchup. 

Another  way. 

Prepare  as  above,  and  fry  them : lay  them  into  a 
dish,  and  keep  them  hot;  dredge  a little  flour,  and 
put  a bit  of  butter  into  the  pan;  brown  it,  then  pour 
a little  boiling  water  into  it,  and  boil  quick:  season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  catchup,  and  pour  over  them. 

Other  ways Prepare  as  before,  and  dress  the  cut- 

lets in  a Dutch  oven;  pour  over  them  melted  butter 
and  mushrooms. 

Or,  pepper,  salt,  and  broil  them,  especially  neck- 
steaks.  They  are  excellent  without  herbs. 

Veal  Collops. 

Cut  long  thin  collops ; beat  them  well ; and  lay 
on  them  a bit  of  thin  bacon  of  the  same  size,  and 
spread  forcemeat  on  that,  seasoned  high,  and  also  a 
little  garlic  and  Cayenne.  Roll  them  up  tight,  about 
the  size  of  two  fingers,  but  not  more  than  two  or 
three  inches  long;  fasten  each  firmly  with  a very 
small  skewer ; rub  egg  over ; fry  them  of  a fine  brown, 
and  pour  a rich  brown  gravy  over. 

Scallops  of  cold  V eal  or  Chicken. 

Mince  the  meat  extremely  small ; and  set  it  over 
the  fire  with  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a little  cream,  for  a few  minutes ; then  put 
it  into  the  scallop-shells,  and  fill  them  with  crumbs 
of  bread,  over  which  put  some  bits  of  butter,  and 
brown  them  before  the  fire. 

Either  veal  or  chicken  looks  and  eats  well  prepar- 
ed in  this  way,  and  lightly  covered  with  crumbs  of 
bread,  fried ; or  these  may  be  put  on  in  little  heaps. 

Veal  Olives. 

Cut  long  thin  collops,  beat  them,  lay  on  them  thin 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  and  over  these  a layer  of  force- 
meat seasoned  high,  with  some  shred  shalotand  cay- 
enne. Roll  them  tight,  about  the  size  of  two  fingers, 
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but  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  long;  fasten 
them  round  with  a small  skewer,  rub  egg  over  them, 
and  fry  them  of  a light  brown. 

Serve  with  brown  gravy,  in  which  boil  some  mush- 
rooms pickled  or  fresh.  Garnish  with  balls  fried. 

Veal  Cake. 

Boil  six  or  eight  eggs  hard;  cut  the  yolks  in  two, 
and  lay  some  of  the  pieces  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot; 
shake  in  a little  chopped  parsley,  some  slices  of  veal 
and  ham,  add  then  eggs  again;  shaking  in  after  each 
some  chopped  parsley,  with  pepper  and  salt,  till  the 
pot  be  full.  Then  put  in  water  enough  to  cover  it, 
and  lay  on  it  about  an  ounce  of  butter;  tie  it  over 
w ith  a double  paper,  and  bake  it  about  an  hour.  Then 
press  it  close  together  with  a spoon,  and  let  it  stand 
till  cold. 

It  may  be  put  into  a small  mould ; and  then  it  will 
turn  out  beautifully  for  a supper  or  side  dish. 

Veal  Sausages. 

Chop  equal  quantities  of  lean  veal  and  fat  bacon, 
a handful  of  sage,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a few 
anchovies.  Beat  all  in  a mortar;  and  when  used, 
roll  and  fry  it,  and  serve  it  with  fried  sippets,  or  on 
stewed  vegetables,  or  on  white  collops. 

Scotch  Collops. 

Cut  veal  into  thin  bits  about  three  inches  over, 
and  rather  round ; beat  with  a rolling-pin,  and  grate 
a little  nutmeg  over  them;  dip  into  the  yolk  of  an 
eg'g>  ancl  fry  them  in  a little  butter  of  a fine  brown : 
pour  the  butter  off;  and  have  ready  warm  to  pour 
upon  them  half  a pint  of  gravy,  a little  bit  of  butter 
rubbed  into  a little  Hour,  a yolk  of  egg,  two  large 
spoonsful  of  cream,  and  a bit  of  salt.  Don’t  boil  tiie 
sauce,  but  stir  it  till  of  a fine  thickness  to  serve  with 
the  collops. 

CalJ ’s  Liver  roasted. 

Wash  and  wipe  it ; then  cut  a long  hole  in  i t,  and  stuff 

# ‘f 
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it  with  crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  anchovy,  herbs,  a 
good  deal  of  fat  bacon,  onion,  salt,  pepper,  a bit’ of 
butter,  and  an  egg;  sew  the  liver  up;  then  lard  it, 
or  wrap  it  in  a veal-cawl,  and  roast  it. 

Serve  with  good  brown  gravy  and  curran t-j el ly. 

To  dress  ike  Liver  and  Lights. 

Half-boil  an  equal  quantity  of  each,  then  cut  them 
into  a middling  sized  mince,  put  to  it  a spoonful  or  two 
of  the  water  that  boiled  it,  a bit  of  butter,  flour,  salt, 
and  pepper,  simmer  ten  minutes  and  serve  hot. 

Sweetbreads  roasted. 

Parboil  two  large  ones ; when  cold,  lard  them  with 
bacon,  and  roast  them  in  a Dutch  oven.  For  sauce, 
plain  butter  and  mushrooom -catchup. 

Sweetbread  Ragout. 

Cut  them  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  wash  and  dry 
them,  then  fry  them  of  a fine  brown ; pour  to  them 
a good  gravy,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  allspice, 
and  either  mushrooms  or  mushroom-catchup ; strain, 
and  thicken  with  butter  and  a little  flour.  You  may 
add  truffles,  morels,  and  mushrooms. 

To  roast  a Leg  of  Pork. 

Choose  a small  leg  of  fine  young  pork:  cut  a slit 
in  the  knuckle  with  a sharp  knife;  and  fill  the  space 
with  sage  and  onion  chopped,  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt.  When  half-done,  score  the  skin  in  slices,  but 
don’t  cut  deeper  than  the  outer  rind. 

Serve  with  apple-sauce  and  potatoes. 

Rolled  Neck  of  Pork. 

Bone  it;  put  a forcemeat  of  chopped  sage,  a very 
few  crumbs  of  bread,  salt,  pepper,  and  two  or  three 
berries  of  allspice,  over  the  inside ; then  roll  the  meat 
as  tight  as  you  can,  and  roast  it  slowly,  and  at  a good 
distance  at  first. 

Spring  or  Forehand  of  Pork. 

Cut  out  the  bone;  sprinkle  salt,  pepper,  and  sage 
dried,  over  the  inside;  but  first  warm  a little  butter 
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to  baste  it,  and  then  flour  it:  roll  the  pork  tight,  and 
tie  it;  then  roast  by  a hanging  jack.  About  two 
hours  will  do  it. 

Spare-rib. 

It  should  be  basted  with  a very  little  butter  and  a 
little  flour,  and  then  sprinkled  with  dripd  sage 
crumbled.  Apple-sauce,  and  potatoes  for  roasted 
pork. 

Pork  Grishin. 

It  is  usually  very  bard;  the  best  way  to  prevent 
this  is,  to  put  it  into  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cov- 
er it,  and  let  it  boil  up;  then  instantly  take  it  off,  and 
put  it  into  a Dutch  oven;  a very  few  minutes  will  do 
it.  Remember  to  rub  butter  over  it,  and  then  dour 
it,  before  you  put  it  to  the  lire. 

Blade-bone  of  Pork. 

It  is  taken  from  the  bacon-hog;  the  less  meat  left 
on  it  in  moderation,  the  better.  It  is  to  be  broiled; 
and  when  just  done,  pepper  and  salt  it.  Put  to  it  a 
piece  of  butter,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard;  and 
serve  it  covered,  quickly.  This  is  a Somersetshire 
dish. 

Pork  Steaks. 

Cut  them  from  a loin  or  neck,  and  of  middling 
thickness;  pepper  and  broil  them,  turning  them  of- 
ten; w hen  nearly  done,  put  on  salt,  rub  a bit  of  but- 
ter over,  and  serve  the  moment  they  are  taken  off  the 
lire,  a few  at  a time. 


To  pickle  Pork. 

Mix,  and  pound  line,  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  a 
pound  of  coarse  sugar,  an  ounce  of  sal-prunel,  and  a 
little  common  salt:  sprinkle  the  pork  with  salt,  and 
drain  it  twenty-four  hours:  then  rub  with  the  above- 
pack  the  pieces  tight  in  a small  deep  tub,  filling  up 
the  spaces  with  common  salt.  Place  large  pebbles 
on  the  pork,  to  prevent  it  from  swimming  in  the  pickle 
which  the  salt  will  produce.  If  kept  from  air,  it  will 
continue  very  fine  for  two  years. 
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Sausages. 

Chop  fat  and  lean  pork  together;  season  it  with 
sage,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  you  may  add  two  or  three 
berries  ot  allspice:  half  Jill  hog’s  guts  that  have  been 
soaked  and  made  extremely  clean:  or  the  meat  may 
be  kept  in  a very  small  pan,  closely  covered  ; and  so 
rolled  add  dusted  with  a very  little  flour  before  it  be 
fried.  Serve  on  stewed  red  cabbage;  or  mash  pota- 
toes put  in  a form,  brown  with  salamander,  and  gar- 
nish with  the  above ; they  must  be  pricked  with  a fork 
before  they  are  dressed,  or  they  will  burst. 

An  excellent  Sausage  to  eat  cold. 

Season  fat  and  lean  pork  with  some  salt,  saltpetre, 
black  pepper,  and  allspice,  all  in  fine  powder,  and 
rub  into  the  meat;  the  sixth  day  cut  it  small;  and 
mix  with  it  some  shred  shalot  or  garlick,  as  fine  as 
possible.  Have  ready  an  ox-gut  that  has  been  scour- 
ed, salted,  and  soaked  well,  and  fill  it  with  the  above 
stuffing;  tie  up  the  ends,  and  hang  it  to  smoke  as  you 
would  hams,  but  first  wrap  it  in  a fold  or  two  of  old 
muslin.  It  must  be  high-dried.  Some  eat  it  without 
boiling,  but  others  like  it  boiled  first.  The  skin  should 
be  tied  in  different  places,  so  as  to  make  each  link 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  long.  , 

Spadburfs  Oxford  Sausages. 

Chop  a pound  and  a half  of  pork,  and  the  same  of 
veal,  cleared  of  skin  and  sinews;  add  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  beef-suet;  mince  and  mix  them ; steep 
the  crumb  of  a penny-loaf  in  water,  and  mix  it  with 
the  meat,  with  also  a little  dried  sage,  pepper,  and 
salt. 

Solid  Sausages. 

Cut  largre  thin  slices  of  veal,  and  prepare  a season- 
ing with  white  pepper,  salt,  chopped  parsley,  shalots, 
mushrooms,  scraped  ham,  and  a little  mace.  Roll 
the  meat  into  the  form  of  sausages,  and  put  the  sea- 
soning in  the  inside ; then  tie  them  up,  and  stewr  them 
slowly  with  some  strong  gravy,  and  a glass  of  white 
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wine.  When  enough,  put  the  veal  upon  a dish,  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  it,  after  being  skimmed. 

Sausages  without  Skins. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  any  kind  of  meat  and 
suet.  When  separately  chopt  very  fine,  beat  them 
well  in  a mortar,  with  sage,  nutmeg,  white  pepper  and 
salt.  Then,  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  some  bread 
crumbs,  form  into  the  shape  of  sausages,  and  let  them 

be  fried  with  very  little  heat There  is  a great  variety 

of  sausage  meat,  so  that  the  Cook  need  not  be  tied 
down  to  any  rules  in  the  composition. 

To  scald  a Sucking  Pig. 

The  moment  the  pig  is  killed,  put  it  into  cold  wa- 
ter for  a few  minutes ; then  rub  it  over  with  a little 
resin  beaten  extremely  small,  and  put  it  into  a pail 
of  scalding  water  half  a minute:  take  it  out,  lay  it 
on  a table,  and  pull  off  the  hair  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble; if  any  part  does  not  come  off,  put  it  in  again. 
When  quite  clean,  wash  it  well  with  warm  water, 
and  then  in  two  or  three  cold  waters,  that  no  flavour 
of  the  resin  may  remain.  Take  off  all  the  feet  at  the 
first  joint;  make  a slit  down  the  belly,  and  take  out 
the  entrails;  put  the  liver,  heart,  and  lights,  to  the 
feet.  Wash  the  pig  well  in  cold  water,  dry  it  tho- 
roughly, and  fold  it  in  a wet  cloth  to  keep  it  from 
the  air. 

To  roast  a Sucking  Pig. 

If  you  can  get  it  when  just  killed,  this  is  of  great 
advantage.  Let  it  be  scalded,  which  the  dealers  usu- 
ally  do;  then  put  some  sage,  crumbs  of  bread,  salt, 
and  pepper,  into  the  belly,  and  sew  it  up.  Observe  to 
skewer  the  legs  back,  or  the  under  part  will  not  crisp. 

Lay  it  to  a brisk  lire  till  thoroughly  dry ; then  have 
ready  some  butter  in  a dry  cloth,  and  rub  the  pig 
with  it  in  every  part.  Dredge  as  much  flour  over  as 
will  possibly  lie,  and  do  not  touch  it  again  till  ready 
to  serve;  then  scrape  off  the  flour  very  carefully  with 
a blunt  knife,  rub  it  well  with  the  buttered  cloth,  and 
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take  off  the  head  while  at  (lie  fire;  take  out  the  brains, 
and  mix  them  with  the  gravy  that  comes  from  the 
pig.  Then  take  it  up;  and  without  withdrawing  the 
spit,  cut  it  down  the  back  and  belly,  lay  it  into  the 
dish,  and  chop  the  sage  and  bread  quickly  as  fine  as 
you  can,  and  mix  them  with  a large  quantity  of  fine 
melted  butter  that  has  very  little  flour.  Putthe  sauce 
into  the  dish  after  the  pig  has  been  split  down  the 
back,  and  garnished  with  the  ears  and  the  two  jaw  s ; 
take  oft' the  upper  part  of  the  head  down  to  the  snout. 

In  Devonshire  it  is  served  whole,  if  very  small; 
the  head  only  being  cut  off  to  garnish  as  above. 

To  roast  Porker  s Head. 

Choose  a fine  young  head,  clean  it  well,  and  put 
bread  and  sage  as  for  pig;  sew  it  up  tight,  and  on  a 
string  or  hanging  jack  roast  it  as  a pig,  and  serve  with 
the  same  sauce. 

To  dry  Hog's  Cheeks. 

Cut  out  the  snout,  remove  the  brains,  and  split  the 
head,  taking  off  the  upper  bone,  to  make  the  chawl 
a good  shape;  rub  it  well  with  salt;  next  day  take 
away  the  brine,  and  salt  it  again  the  following  day; 
cover  the  head  with  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  two 
ounces  of  bay-salt,  a little  common  salt,  and  four  oun- 
ces of  coarse  sugar.  Let  the  head  be  often  turned ; 
after  ten  days,  smoke  it  for  a week  like  bacon. 

Pig's  Harslet. 

Wash  and  dry  some  liver,  sweetbreads,  and  fat 
and  lean  bits  of  pork,  beating  the  latter  w ith  a roll- 
ing-pin to  make  it  tender:  season  with  pepper,  salt, 
sage,  and  a little  onion  shred  fine;  when  mixed,  put 
all  into  a cawl,  and  fasten  it  up  tight  with  a needle 
and  thread.  Roast  it  on  a hanging  jack,  or  by  a 

string. 

Or  serve  in  slices  with  parsley  for  a try. 

Serve  with  a sauce  of  port-wine  and  water,  and 
mustard,  just  boiled  up,  and  nut  into  a dish. 
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To  make  Black  Puddings . 

The  blood  must  be  stirred  with  salt  till  cold.  Put 
a quart  of  it,  or  rather  more,  to  a quart  of  whole 
grits,  or  hulled  oats,  to  soak  one  night;  and  soak  the 
crumb  of  a quartern  loaf  in  rather  more  than  two 
quarts  of  new  milk  made  hot.  In  the  mean  time 
>repare  the  guts  by  washing,  turning,  and  scraping 
with  salt  and  water,  and  changing  the  water  several 
times.  Chop  fine  a little  winter-savory  and  thyme, 
a good  quantity  of  penny-royal,  pepper,  and  salt,  a 
few  cloves,  some  allspice,  ginger,  and  nntmeg ; mix 
these  with  three  pounds  of  beef-suet,  and  six  eggs 
well  beaten  and  strained:  and  then  beat  the  bread, 
grits,  &c.,  all  up  with  the  seasoning;  when  well  mix- 
ed, have  ready  some  hogs’  fat  cut  into  large  bits ; and 
as  you  fill  the  skins  put  it  in  at  proper  distances. 
Tie  in  links,  only  half  filled;  and  boil  in  a large  ket- 
tle, pricking  them  as  they  swell,  or  they  will  burst. 
When  boiled,  lay  them  between  clean  cloths  till  cold, 
and  hang  them  up  in  the  kitchen.  When  to  be  used, 
scald  them  a few  minutes  in  water,  wipe  and  put 
them  into  a Dutch  oven. 

If  there  be  not  skins  enough,  put  the  stuffing  in- 
to basins,  and  boil  it  covered  with  flour  cloths;  and 
slice  and  fry  it  when  used. 

Another. 

Soak  all  night  a quart  of  bruised  grits  in  as  much 
boiling  hot  milk  as  will  swell  them  and  leave  half  a 
pint  oi  liquid.  Chop  a good  quantity  of  penny-royal, 
some  savory,  and  thyme;  salt,  pepper,  and  allspice 
finely  powdered.  Mix  the  above  with  a quart  of  the 
blood,  prepared  as  before  directed;  then  half  fill  the 
skins,  after  they  have  been  cleaned  thoroughly,  and 
put  as  much  of  the  leaf  (that  is,  the  inward  fat  of  the 
pig)  as  will  make  it  pretty  rich.  Boil  as  before  di- 
rected. A small  quantity  of  leeks  finely  shred  and 
well  mixed,  is'a  great  improvement. 

Another. 

Boil  aquartofhalfgrits  in  as  much  milk  as  will  swell 
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them  to  the  utmost ; then  drain  them  and  add  a quart 
Of  blood,  a pint  of  rich  cream,  a pound  of  suet,  some 
mace,  nutmeg,  allspice,  and  four  cloves,  all  in  hue 
powder ; two  pounds  of  the  hog’s  leaf  cut  into  dice, 
two  leeks,  a handful  of  parsley,  ten  leaves  of  sage, 
a large  handful  of  penny-royal,  and  a sprig  of  thyme 
and  knotted  marjoram,  all  minced  fine;  eight  eggs 
well  beaten,  half  a pound  of  bread-crumbs  that  have 
been  scalded  with  a pint  of  milk,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Half  fill  the  skins;  which  must  first  be  cleaned  with 
the  greatest  care,  turned  several  times,  and  soaked 
in  several  waters,  and  last  in  rose-water.  Tie  the 
skins  in  links,  boil  and  prick  them  with  a clean  fork 
to  prevent  their  bursting.  Cover  them  with  a clean 
cloth  till  cold. 

White  Hog's  Puddings. 

When  the  skins  have  been  soaked  and  cleaned  as 
before  directed,  rince  and  soak  them  all  night  in  rose- 
water, and  put  into  them  the  following  filling:  mix 
half  a pound  of  blanched  almonds  cut  into  seven  or 
eight  bits,  with  a pound  of  grated  bread,  two  pounds 
of  marrow  or  suet,  a pound  of  currants,  some  beaten 
cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  a quarto!  cream, 
the  yolks  of  six  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  a little 
orange-flower  water,  a little  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  and 
some  lemon-peel  and  citron  sliced,  and  half  fill  the 
skins.  To  know  whether  sweet  enough,  warm  a lit- 
tle in  a panikin.  In  boiling,  much  care  must  be  ta- 
ken to  prevent  the  puddings  from  bursting.  Prick 
them  with  a small  fork  as  they  rise,  and  boil  them  in 
milk  and  wrater.  Lay  them  in  a table-cloth  till  cold. 

Hog s Lard. 

It  should  be  carefully  melted  in  ajar  put  into  a 
kettle  of  water,  and  boiled,  run  it  into  bladders  that 
have  been  extremely  well  cleaned.  1 he  smaller  they 
are,  the  better  the  lard  keeps ; as  after  the  air  reaches 
it,  it  becomes  rank.  Put  in  a sprig  of  rosemary 
when  melting. 

This  being  a most  useful  article  for  trying  fish,  it 
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should  be  prepared  with  care.  Mixed  with  butter, 
it  makes  tine  crust. 

To  cure  Hams. 

Hang  them  a day  or  twro ; then  sprinkle  them  with 
a little  salt,  and  drain  them  another  day;  pound  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  saltpetre,  the  same  quantity  of 
bay-salt,  half  an  ounce  of  sal-prunel,  and  a pound  of 
the  coarsest  sugar.  Mix  these  well ; and  rub  them 
into  each  ham  every  day  for  four  days,  and  turn  it. 
If  a small  one,  turn  it  every  day  for  three  weeks:  if 
a large  one,  a week  longer;  but  don’t  rub  after  four 
days.  Before  you  dry  it,  drain  and  cover  with  bran. 
Smoke  it  ten  days. 

AnotJici . 

Choose  the  leg  of  a hog  that  is  fat  and  well-fed ; 
hang  it  as  above:  if  large,  put  to  it  a pound  of  bay- 
salt,  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  a pouud  of  the  coarsest 
sugar,  and  a handful  of  common  salt,  all  in  fine  pow- 
der, and  rub  it  thoroughly.  Lay  the  rind  downwards, 
and  cover  the  fleshy  part  with  the  salts.  Baste  it  as 
often  as  you  can  with  the  pickle;  the  more  the  bet- 
ter. Keep  it  four  weeks,  turning  it  every  day.  Drain 
it,  and  throw  bran  over  it;  then  hang  it  in  a chim- 
ney where  wood  is  burnt,  and  turn  it  sometimes  for 
ten  days. 

l-  1 * , y 

Another. 

Hang  the  ham,  and  sprinkle  it  with  salt  as  above; 
then  rub  it  every  day  with  the  following,  in  fine  pow- 
der: half  a pound  of  common  salt,  the  same  quantity 
of  bay-salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  two  ounces 
of  black  pepper,  mixed  with  a pound  and  a half  of 
treacle.  Turn  it  twice  a-day  in  the  pickle,  for  three 
weeks.  Lay  it  into  a pail  of  water  for  one  night,  wipe 
it  quite  dry,  and  smoke  it  two  or  three  weeks. 

Another  way , that  gives  a high  flavour . 

When  the  weather  will  permit,  hang  the  ham  three 
days;  mix  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  w ith  a quarter  of  a 
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pound  of  bay-salt,  the  same  quantity  of  common  salt, 
and  also  of  coarse  sugar,  and  a quart  of  strong  beer: 
boil  them  together,  and  pour  them  immediately  upon 
the  ham;  turn  it  twice  a-day  in  the  pickle  for  three 
weeks*  An  ounce  of  black  pepper,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  all-spice,  in  line  powder,  added  to  the 
above,  will  give  still  more  flavour.  Cover  it  with  bran 
when  wiped : and  smoke  it  from  three  to  four  weeks, 
as  you  approve;  the  latter  will  make  it  harder  and 
give  it  more  of  the  flavour  of  Westphalia.  Sew  hams 
in  hessings  (that  is,  coarse  wrappers)  if  to  be  smoked 
where  there  is  a strong  fire. 

A method  of  giving  a still  higher  flavour . 

Sprinkle  the  ham  with  salt,  after  it  has  hung  two 
or  three  days ; let  it  drain ; make  a pickle  of  a quart 
of  strong  beer,  half  a pound  of  treacle,  an  ounce  of 
coriander  seeds,  two  ounces  of  juniper-berries,  an 
ounce  of  pepper,  the  same  quantity  of  allspice,  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre,  half  an  ounce  of  sal-prunel,  a 
handful  of  common  salt,  and  a head  of  shalot,  all 
pounded  or  cut  fine.  Boil  these  all  together  a few 
minutes,  and  pour  them  over  the  ham : this  quantity 
is  for  one  of  ten  pounds.  Rub  and  turn  it  every  day, 
for  a fortnight ; then  sew  it  up  in  a thin  linen  bag,  and 
smoke  it  three  weeks.  Take  care  to  drain  it  from 
the  pickle,  and  rub  it  in  bran,  before  drying. 

A Pickle  for  Hams , Tongues , or  Beef  that  ivillkeep 
for  years,  if  boiled  and  skimmed  occasionally. 

To  two  gallons  of  spring-water  put  two  pounds  of 
coarse  sugar,  two  pounds  ofibay,  and  two  pounds  and 
a half  of  common  salt,  and  half  a pound  of  saltpetre, 
in  a deep  earthen  glazed  pan  that  will  hold  four  gal- 
lons, and  with  a cover  that  will  fit  close.  Keep  the 
beef  or  hams  as  long  as  they  will  bear,  before  you  put 
them  into  the  pickle;  and  sprinkle  them  with  coarse 
sugar  in  a pan,  from  which  they  must  drain.  Rub 
the  hams,  &c.,  well  with  the  pickle,  and  pack  them 
in  close;  putting  as  much  as  the  pan  will  hold,  so 
that  the  pickle  may  cover  them.  The  pickle  is  not 
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to  be  boiled  at  first.  A small  ham  may  lie  fourteen 
days,  a large  one  three  weeks;  a tongue  twelve  days, 
and  beef  in  proportion  to  its  size.  They  will  eat  well 
out  of  the  pickle  without  drying.  When  they  are  to 
be  dried,  let  each  piece  be  drained  over  the  pan ; and 
when  it  will  drop  no  longer,  take  a clean  sponge  and 
dry  it  thoroughly.  Six  or  eight  hours  will  smoke 
them,  and  there  should  be  only  a little  saw-dust  and 
wet  straw  burnt  to  do  this;  but  if  put  into  a baker’s 
chimney,  sew  them  in  coarse  cloth,  and  hang  them 
a week. 

A Pickle  for  the  preservation  of  Pork , Tongues , fyc. 

To  four  gallons  of  water  put  a pound  of  Musca- 
vedo  sugar,  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  six  pounds  of 
bay  or  common  salt.  Put  the  whole  into  a pot,  or 
kettle,  and  let  it  boil,  taking  care  to  remove  the  scum 
as  it  rises.  Take  the  vessel  from  the  fire  when  no 
more  scum  rises,  and  let  the  liquor  stand  still  till  it 
become  cold : then  put  the  meat,  intended  to  be  pre- 
served, into  the  vessel  appropriated  for  keeping  it, 
and  pour  upon  it  the  preserving  liquor,  covering  the 
meat,  in  which  condition  it  must  be  kept.  Meat  pre- 
served in  this  manner  has  been  taken  out  of  the  pickle 
after  lying  in  it  for  the  space  of  ten  weeks,  and  been 
found  as  good  as  if  it  had  not  been  salted  above  three 
days,  and  at  the  same  time  as  tender  as  could  be  de- 
sired. When  it  is  intended  to  preserve  the  meat  for 
a very  long  time,  it  will  be  necessary  once  in  two 
months  to  boil  the  pickle  over  again,  skimming  oflf 
all  that  rises  as  before,  and  throwing  in,  during  the 
boiling,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  half  a pound  of  bay 
or  common  salt.  The  pickle  after  the  second  boil- 
ing will  keep  good  for  twelvemonths This  is  an 

excellent  pickle  for  curing  hams,  tongues,  and  beef 
intended  for  drying.  Observe,  when  the  meat  is  ta- 
ken out  of  the  pickle  for  drying,  to  wipe  it  clean  and 
dry,  and  then  to  put  it  into  paper  bags,  to  be  hung 
up  in  a dry  place. 
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Excellent  Bacon . 

Divide  the  hog,  and  take  the  chine  out;  it  is  com- 
mon to  remove  the  spare-ribs,  but  the  bacon  will  be 
preserved  better  from  being  rusty  if  they  are  left  in. 
Salt  the  bacon  six  days,  then  drain  it  from  that  first 
pickle:  mix  as  much  salt  as  you  judge  proper  with 
eight  ounces  of  bay-salt,  three  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
and  a pound  of  coarse  sugar,  to  each  hog,  but  first 
cut  off  the  hams.  Rub  the  salts  well  in,  and  turn  it 
every  day  for  a month.  Drain,  and  smoke  it  a few 
days;  or  dry  without,  by  hanging  in  the  kitchen,  not 
near  the  fire. 

The  Wiltshire  manner  of  curing  Bacon. 

Sprinkle  each  flitch  with  salt,  and  let  the  blood 
drain  off  for  twenty-four  hours:  then  mix  a pound 
and  a half  of  coarse  sugar,  the  same  quantity  of  bay- 
salt,  not  quite  so  much  as  half  a pound  of  saltpetre, 
and  a pound  of  common  salt:  rub  this  well  on  the 
bacon,  turning  it  every  day  for  a month:  then  hang 
it  to  dry,  and  afterwards  smoke  it  ten  days.  This 
quantity  of  salts  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  hog. 

To  dress  a Haunch  of  Mutton. 

' Keep  it  as  long  as  it  can  be  preserved  sweet  by  the 
different  modes:  let  it  be  washed  in  warm  milk  and 
water,  or  vinegar,  if  necessary ; but  when  to  be  dress- 
ed, observe  to  wash  it  well,  lest  the  outside  should 
have  a bad  flavour  from  keeping.  Put  a paste  of 
coarse  flour  or  strong  paper,  and  fold  the  haunch  in ; 
set  it  a great  distance  from  the  fire,  and  allow  pro- 
portionable time  for  the  paste;  don’t  take  it  oft  till 
about  thirty-five  or  forty  minutes  before  serving,  and 
then  baste  it  continually.  Bring  the  haunch  nearer 
to  the  fire  before  you  take  oft'  the  paste,  and  froth  it 
up  as  you  would  venison. 

A gravy  must  be  made  of  a pound  and  a half  of 
loin  of  old  mutton,  simmered  in  a pint  o(  water  to  half, 
and  no  seasoning  but  salt : brown  it  with  a little  burnt 
sugar,  and  send  it  up  in  the  dish;  let  there  be  a 
good  deal  of  gravy  in  the  meat;  for  though  long  at 
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the  tire,  the  distance  and  covering  will  prevent  its 
roasting  out. 

Serve  with  currant-jelly  sauce. 

To  roast  a Saddle  of  Mutton. 

Let  it  be  well  kept  first.  Raise  the  skin,  and  then 
skewer  it  on  again  ; take  it  off  a quarter  of  an  hour 
before  serving,  sprinkle  it  with  some  salt,  baste  it, 
and  dredge  ii  well  with  flour.  The  rump  should 
be  split,  and  skewered  back  on  each  side.  The  joint 
may  be  large  or  small  according  to  the  company:  it 
is  the  most  elegant  if  the  latter.  Being  broad  it  re- 
quires a high  and  strong  fire. 

Fillet  of  Mutton  braised. 

Take  off  the  chump  end  of  the  loin,  butter  some 
paper,  and  put  over  it,  and  then  paste  as  for  venison ; 
roast  it  two  hours.  Don’t  let  it  be  the  least  brown. 
Have  ready  some  French  beans  boiled  and  drained 
on  a sieve;  and  while  the  mutton  is  being  glazed, 
give  them  one  heat  up  in  gravy,  and  lay  them  on  the 
dish  with  the  meat  over  them. 

Harrico  of  Mutton. 

Take  off  some  of  the  fat,  and  cut  the  middle  or 
best  end  of  the  neck  into  rather  thin  steaks ; flour 
and  fry  them  in  their  own  fat  of  a fine  light  brown, 
but  not  enough  for  eating.  Then  put  them  into  a 
dish  while  you  fry  the  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions; 
the  carrots  and  turnips  in  dice,  the  onions  sliced: 
but  they  must  only  be  warmed,  not  browned,  or  you 
need  not  fry  them.  Then  lay  the  steaks  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a stew-pan,  the  vegetables  over  them,  and 
pour  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  just  cover  them; 
give  one  boil,  skim  well,  and  then  set  the  pan  on  the 
side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  gently  till  tender.  In  three 
or  four  hours  skim  them;  and  add  pepper,  salt,  and 
a spoonful  of  catchup. 

Breast  of  Midton. 

Cut  off  the  superfluous  fat,  and  roast  and  serve  the 
meat  with  stewed  cucumbers;  or  to  eat  cold,  cover- 
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ed  with  chopped  parsley.  Or  half  boil  and  then  grill 
it  before  the  lire:  in  which  case  cover  it  with  crumbs 
and  herbs,  and  serve  with  caper-sauce.  Or  if  boned, 
take  off  a good  deal  of  the  fat,  and  cover  it  with  bread, 
herbs,  and  seasoning;  then  roll  and  boil;  and  serve 
with  chopped  walnuts,  or  capers  and  butter. 

To  roll  Loin  of  Mutton . 

Hang  the  mutton  till  tender;  bone  it;  and  lay  a 
seasoning  of  pepper,  allspice,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  a 
few  cloves,  all  in  fine  powder,  over  it.  Next  day 
prepare  a stuffing  as  for  hare;  beat  the  meat,  and 
cover  it  with  the  stuffing ; roll  it  up  tight,  and  tie  it. 
Half-bake  it  in  a slow  oven ; let  it  grow  cold ; take 
off  the  fat,  and  put  the  gravy  into  a stew-pan ; flour 
the  meat,  and  put  it  in  likewise;  stew  it  till  almost 
ready;  and  add  a glass  of  port  wine,  some  catchup, 
an  anchovy,  and  a little  lemon  pickle,  half  an  hour 
before  serving;  serve  it  in  the  gravy,  and  with  jelly 
sauce.  A few  fresh  mnshrooms  are  a great  improve- 
ment ; but  if  to  eat  like  hare  do  not  use  these,  nor 
the  lemon-pickle. 

Mutton  Ham. 

Choose  a fine  grained  leg  of  wether-mutton,  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  weight;  let  it  be  cut  ham- 
shape,  and  hang  two  days.  Then  put  into  a stewr  pan 
half  a pound  of  bay-salt,  the  same  of  common  salt, 
two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  halt  a pound  of  coarse 
sugar,  all  in  powder;  mix,  and  make  it  quite  hot: 
then  rub  it  well  into  the  ham.  Let  it  be  turned  in 
the  liquor  every  day ; at  the  end  of  four  days  put  two 
ounces  more  of  common  salt:  in  twelve  days  take  it 
out,  dry  it,  and  hang  it  up  in  wood-smoke,  a week. 
It  is  to  be  used  in  slices,  with  stew  ed  cabbage,  mash- 
ed potatoes,  or  eggs. 

Mutt  on  Collops. 

Take  a loin  of  mutton  that  has  been  well  hung;  and 
cut  from  the  part  next  the  leg,  some  collops  very  thin. 
Take  out  the  sinews.  Season  the  collops  with  salt, 
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pepper,  and  mace;  and  strew  over  them  shred  parsley, 
thyme,  and  two  or  three  shalots : try  them  m hiittei 
till  half  done:  add  half  a pint  of  gravy,  a little  juice 
of  lemon,  and  a piece  of  butter  rubbed  in  flour;  and 
simmer  the  whole  very  gently  five  minutes.  They 
should  be  served  immediately,  or  they  will  be  hard. 

Mutton  Cutlets  in  the  Portuguese  way. 

Cut  the  chops;  and  half-fry  them  with  sliced  shal- 
ot  or  onion,  chopped  parsley,  and  two  bay-leaves; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt;  then  lay  a forcemeat 
on  a piece  of  white  paper,  put  the  chop  on  it,  and 
twist  the  paper  up,  leaving  a hole  for  the  end  of  the 
bones  to  go  through.  Broil  on  a gentle  fire.  Serve 
with  sauce  Robart;  or,  as  the  seasoning  makes  the 
cutlets  high,  a little  gravy. 

Mutton  Steaks. 

They  should  be  cut  from  a loin  or  neck  that  has 
hung;  if  a neck  the  bones  should  not  be  long.  They 
should  be  broiled  on  a clear  fire,  seasoned  when  half 
done,  and  often  turned;  take  them  up  into  a very 
hot  dish,  rub  a bit  of  butter  on  each,  and  serve  hot 
the  moment  they  are  done. 

Steaks  of  Mutton , or  Lamb  and  Cucumbers. 

Quarter  cucumbers,  and  lay  them  into  a deep  dish, 
sprinkle  them  with  salt,  and  pour  vinegar  over  them. 
Fry  the  chops  of  a fine  brown,  and  put  them  into  a 
stew-pan ; drain  the  cucumbers,  and  put  over  the 
steaks;  add  some  sliced  onions,  pepper,  and  salt; 
pour  hot  water  or  weak  broth  on  them;  stew  and 
skim  well. 

* 

Mutton  Steaks , Maintenon. 

Half-fry,  stew  them  while  hot,  with  herbs,  crumbs, 
and  seasoning;  put  them  in  paper  immediately,  and 
finish  on  the  gridiron.  Rub  a bit  of  butter  on  the 
paper  to  prevent  it  burning. 

Mutton  Sausages. 

Take  a pound  of  the  rawest  part  of  the  leg  of  mut- 
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ton  that  has  been  either  roasted  or  boiled ; chop  it 
extremely  small,  and  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  mace, 
and  nutmeg:  add  to  it  six  ounces  of  beef-suet,  some 
sweet  herbs,  two  anchovies,  aAd  a pint  of  oysters,  all 
chopped  very  small:  a quartet  of  a pound  of  grated 
bread,  some  of  the  anchovy  liquor,  and  the  yolks  and 
w hites  of  two  eggs  well  beaten.  Put  it  all,  when  well 
mixed,  into  a little  pot:  and  use  it  by  rolling  it  into 
balls  or  sausage-shape  and  frying.  If  approved,  a 
little  shalot  may  be  added,  or  garlick,  which  is  a great 
improvement. 

An  excellent  Hotch-potch. 

Stew  peas,  lettuce,  and  onions,  in  a very  little  wa- 
ter w ith  a beef  or  ham-bone.  While  these  are  doing, 
fry  some  mutton  or  lamb-steaks  seasoned,  of  a nice 
brown;  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  dinner,  put 
the  steaks  into  a stew-pan,  and  the  vegetables  over 
them ; stew  them,  and  serve  altogether  in  a tureen. 

Another. 

Knuckle  of  veal,  and  scrag  of  mutton,  stewed  with 
vegetables  as  above;  to  both  add  a bit  ot  butter  rub- 
bed in  flour. 

Fore-quarter  of  Lamb. 

Roast  it  either  wdiole,  or  in  separate  parts.  If  left 
to  be  cold,  chopped  parsley  should  be  sprinkled  over 
it.  The  neck  and  breast  together  is  called  a scoven. 

Breast  of  Lamb  and  Cucumbers. 

Out  off  the  chine  bone  from  the  breast,  and  set  it 
on  to  stew  with  a pint  of  gravy.  When  the  bones 
would  draw  out,  put  it  on  the  gridiron  to  grill;  and 
then  lay  it  in  a dish  on  cucumbers  nicely  stewed. 

Shoulder  of  Lamb  forced,  ivith  Sorrel  sauce. 

Bone  a shoulder  of  lamb,  and  fill  it  up  with  force- 
meat; braise  it  two  hours  over  a slow  stove.  lake 
it  up,  glaze  it:  or  it  may  be  glazed  only,  and  not 
braised.  Serve  with  sorrel-sauce  under  the  lamb. 
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Lamb  Steaks. 

Fry  them  of  a beautiful  brown ; when  served  throw 
over  them  a good  quantity  of  crumbs  of  bread  fried, 
and  crimped  parsley. 

Mutton  or  lamb  steaks,  seasoned  and  broiled  in 
buttered  papers,  either  with  crumbs  and  herbs,  or 
without,  are  a genteel  dish,  and  eat  well. 

Sauce  for  them,  called  sauce  Robart,  will  be  found 
in  the  list  of  Sauces. 

House-Lamb  Steaks  white. 

Stew  them  in  milk  and  water  till  very  tender,  with 
a bit  of  lemon-peel,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  mace. 
Have  ready  some  veal  gravy,  and  put  the  steaks  in- 
to it;  mix  some  mushroom  powder,  a cup  of  cream, 
and  the  least  bit  of  flour;  shake  the  steaks  in  this 
liquor,  stir  it,  and  let  it  get  quite  hot.  Just  before 
you  take  it  up,  put  in  a few  w hite  mushrooms.  This 
is  a good  substitute  when  poultry  is  very  dear. 

House-Lamb  Steaks  brown. 

Season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  grated  le- 
monpeel,  and  chopped  parsley;  but  dip  them  first 
into  egg:  fry  them  quick.  Thicken  somegood gravy 
with  a bit  of  flour  and  butter;  and  add  to  it  a spoon- 
ful of  port  wrine,  and  some  oysters;  boil  it  up,  and 
then  put  in  the  steaks  warm ; let  them  warm  up,  and 
serve.  You  may  add  palates,  balls,  or  eggs,  if  you 
like. 

Lamb  Cutlets  with  Spinach. 

Cut  the  steaks  from  the  loin,  and  fry  them : the 
spinach  is  to  be  stewed  and  put  into  the  dish  first, 
and  then  the  cutlets  round  it. 

Lamb’s  Fry . 

Serve  it  fried  of  a beautiful  colour,  and  with  a good 
deal  of  dried  or  fried  parsley  over  it. 

Fricasseed  Lamb  stones. 

Skin  and  wash,  then  dry  and  flour  them;  fry  of  a 
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beautiful  brown,  in  hog’s  lard.  Lay  them  on  a sieve 
before  the  fire  till  you  have  made  the  following  sauce: 
Thicken  almost  hall  a pint  of  veal-gravy  with  a hit 
of  flour  and  butter,  and  then  add  to  it  a slice  of  le- 
mon, a large  spoonful  of  mushroom  catchup,  a tea- 
spoonful of  lemon-pickle,  a grate  of  nutmeg,  and  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  well  in  two  large  spoonsful  of 
thick  cream.  Put  this  over  the  fire,  and  stir  it  well 
till  it  be  hot,  and  look  white;  but  don’t  let  it  boil, 
or  it  will  curdle.  Then  put  in  the  fry,  and  shake  it 
about  near  the  fire  for  a minute  or  two.  Serve  in  a 
very  hot  dish  and  cover. 

Fricassee  of  Lambstones  and Siveetbreads,  another  ir ay. 

Have  ready  some  lambstones  blanched,  parboiled, 
and  sliced.  Flour  two  or  three  sweetbreads:  if  very 
thick,  cut  them  in  two.  Fry  altogether,  with  a few 
large  oysters,  of  a fine  yellow  brown.  Pour  the  but- 
ter off;  and  add  a pint  of  good  gravy,  some  aspar- 
agus-tops about  an  inch  long,  a little  nutmeg,  pepper, 
and  salt,  two  shalots  shred  fine,  and  a glass  of  white 
wine.  Simmer  ten  minutes;  then  put  a little  of  the 
gravy  to  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  by 
degrees  mix  the  whole.  Turn  the  gravy  back  into 
the  pan,  and  stir  it  till  of  a fine  thickness  without 
boiling.  Garnish  with  lemon. 

A very  nice  Dish. 

Take  the  best  end  of  a neck  of  lamb,  cut  it  into 
steaks,  and  chop  each  bone  so  short  as  to  make  the 
steaks  almost  round.  Egg,  and  strew  with  crumbs, 
herbs,  and  seasoning ; fry  them  of  the  finest  brown ; 
mash  some  potatoes  with  a little  butter  and  cream, 
and  put  them  into  the  middle  of  the  dish  raised  high. 
Then  place  the  edge  of  one  steak  on  another  with  the 
small  bone  upward,  all  round  the  potatoes 
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Observations  on  Dressing  Fish. 

If  the  fishmonger  does  not  clean  it,  fish  is  seldom 
very  nicely  done;  but  those  in  great  towns  wash  it 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  cleaning,  and  by  per- 
petual watering  diminish  the  flavour.  When  quite 
clean,  if  to  be  boiled,  some  salt  and  a little  vinegar 
should  be  put  into  the  water  to  give  firmness;  but 
cod,  whiting,  and  haddock,  are  far  better  if  a little 
salted,  and  kept  a day;  and  if  not  very  hot  weather 
they  will  be  good  two  days. 

Those  who  know  how  to  purchase  fish,  may,  by 
taking  more  at  a time  than  they  want  for  one  day, 
often  get  it  cheap:  and  such  kinds  as  will  pot  or 
pickle,  or  keep  by  being  sprinkled  with  sail  and  hung 
up,  or  by  being  fried  will  serve  for  stewing  the  next 
day,  may  then  be  bought  with  advantage. 

Fresh-water  fish  has  often  a muddy  smell  and  taste, 
to  take  off  which,  soak  it  in  strong  salt  and  water  af- 
ter it  is  nicely  cleaned ; or  if  of  a size  to  bear  it,  scald 
it  in  the  same;  then  dry  and  dress  it. 

The  fish  must  be  put  into  the  water  while  cold, 
and  set  to  do  very  gently,  or  the  outside  will  break 
before  the  inner  part  be  done. 

Crimp  fish  should  be  put  into  boiling  water;  and 
when  it  boils  up,  pour  a little  cold  water  in,  to  check 
extreme  heat,  and  simmer  it  a few  minutes. 

The  fish-plate  on  which  it  is  done  may  be  drawn 
up,  to  see  if  it  be  ready;  it  will  leave  the  bone  when 
it  is — It  should  then  be  immediately  taken  out  of  the 
water,  or  it  will  be  woolly.  The  fish-plate  should  be 
set  crossways  over  the  kettle,  to  keep  hot  for  serving ; 
and  a clean  cloth  cover  the  fish,  to  prevent  its  losing 
its  colour. 

Small  fish  nicely  fried,  covered  with  egg  and 
crumbs,  make  a dish  far  more  elegant  than  if  served 
plain — Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  garnish 
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Jisli:  use  plenty  of  horse-radish,  parsley,  and  lemon. 

When  well  done,  and  with  very  good  sauce,  lish  is 
more  attended  to  than  almost  any  other  dish.  The 
liver  and  roe  should  be  placed  on  the  dish,  so  that 
the  lady  may  see  them,  and  help  a part  to  every  one. 

hish  to  be  fried  or  broiled  must  be  wrapt  in  a nice 
soft  cloth  after  it  is  well  cleaned  and  washed. 
^-When  perfectly  dry,  wet  with  an  egg  if  for  frying, 
and  sprinkle  the  finest  crumbs  of  bread  over  it;  if 
done  a second  time  with  the  egg  and  bread,  the  fish 
will  look  much  better:  then  having  a thick  bottom- 
ed frying-pan  on  the  fire,  with  a large  quantity  of  lard 
or  dripping  boiling  hot,  plunge  the  fish  into"  it,  and 
let  it  fry  middling  quick,  till  the  colour  be  a fine 
brown  yellow,  and  it  be  judged  ready.  If  it  be  done 
enough  before  it  have  obtained  a proper  degree  of 
colour,  the  cook  should  draw  the  pan  to  the  side  of 
the  fire;  diarefully  take  it  up,  and  either  place  it  on 
a large  sieve  turned  upwards,  and  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose  only,  or  on  the  under  side  of  a dish  to  drain ; 
and  if  wanted  very  nice,  a sheet  of  cap  paper  must 
be  put  to  receive  the  fish,  which  should  look  a beau- 
tiful colour,  and  all  the  crumbs  appear  distinct;  the 
fish  being  free  from  all  grease.  The  same  dripping, 
with  a little  fresh,  will  serve  a second  time.  Butter 
gives  a bad  colour;  oil  fries  of  the  finest  colour  for 
those  who  will  allow  the  expense. 

Garnish  with  a fringe  of  curled  raw  parsley,  or 
parsley  fried,  which  must  be  thus  done : When  w ash- 
ed and  picked,  throw  it  again  into  clean  wrater : when 
the  lard  or  dripping  boils,  throw  the  parsley  into  it 
immediately  from  the  water,  and  instantly  it  will  be 
green  and  crisp,  and  must  be  taken  up  with  a slice; 
this  may  be  done  after  the  fish  is  fried. 

When  fish  is  to  be  broiled,  it  must  be  seasoned, 
floured,  and  put  on  a gridiron  that  is  very  clean ; 
w hich,  when  hot,  should  be  rubbed  with  a bit  of  suet, 
to  prevent  the  fish  from  sticking.  It  must  be  broiled 
on  a very  clear  fire,  that  it  may  not  taste  smoky ; and 
not  too  near,  that  it  may  not  be  scorched. 

t 
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To  boil  Turbot. 

The  turbot-kettle  must  be  of  a proper  size,  and  in 
the  nicest  order.  Set  the  fish  in  cold  water  sufficient 
to  cover  it  completely,  throw  a handful  of  salt  and  a 
glass  of  vinegar  into  it,  and  let  it  gradually  boil;  be, 
very  careful  that  there  fall  no  blacks;  but  skim  it 
well,  and  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  colour. 

Serve  it  garnished  with  a complete  fringe  of  curled 
parsley,  lemon,  and  horse-radish. 

The  sauce  must  be  the  finest  lobster,  and  anchovy 
butter,  and  plain  butter,  served  plentifully  in  separ- 
ate tureens. 

If  necessary,  turbot  will  keep  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  be  in  as  high  perfection  as  at  first,  if  lightly  rub- 
bed over  with  salt,  and  carefully  hung  in  a cool  place. 

To  boil  Salmon. 

Clean  it  carefully,  boil  it  gently,  and  take  it  out 
of  the  water  as  soon  as  done.  Let  the  water  be 
warm  if  the  fish  be  split.  If  underdone  it  is.  very 
unwholesome. — Serve  with  shrimp  or  anchovy  sauce. 

To  broil  Salmon. 

Cut  slices  an  inch  thick,  and  season  with  pepper 
aud  salt;  lay  each  slice  in  half  a sheet  of  white  paper, 
well  buttered,  twist  the  ends  of  the  paper,  and  broil 
the  slices  over  a slow  fire  six  or  eight  minutes.  Serve 
in  the  paper  with  anchovy-sauce. 

To  pot  Salmon. 

Take  a large  piece,  scale  and  wipe,  but  don’t  wash 
it:  salt  very  well,  let  it  lie  till  the  salt  be  melted  and 
drained  from  it,  then  season  with  beaten  mace,  cloves, 
and  whole  pepper:  lay  in  a few  bay-leaves,  put  it 
close  into  a pan,  cover  it  over  with  butter,  and  bake 
it;  when  well  done,  drain  it  from  the  gravy,  put  it 

into  the  pots  to  keep,  and  when  cold  cover  it  with 
clarified  butter. 

In  this  manner  you  may  do  any  firm  fish. 

To  (In/  Salmon. 

Cut  the  fish  down,  take  out  the  inside  and  roe. 
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Scale  it,  and  rub  the  whole  with  common  salt;  let  it 
hang  24  hours  to  drain.  Pound  three  or  four  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fish,  two 
ounces  of  bay  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  coarse  sugar; 
rub  these,  when  mixed  well,  into  the  salmon,  and  lay 
it  on  a large  dish  or  tray  two  days,  then  rub  it  well 
>vith  common  salt,  and  in  24  hours  more  it  will  be  fit 
to  dry;  wipe  it  well  after  draining.  Hang  it  either 
in  a wood  chimney,  or  in  a dry  place;  keeping  it 
open  with  two  small  sticks. 

Dried  salmon  is  eaten  broiled  in  paper,  and  only 
just  warmed  through;  egg-sauce  and  mashed  pota- 
toes with  it;  or  it  may  be  boiled,  especially  the  bit 
next  the  head. 

An  excellent  dish  of  dried  Salmon. 

Pull  some  into  flakes ; have  ready  some  eggs  boil- 
ed hard  and  chopped  large;  put  both  into  half  a pint 
of  thin  cream,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  butter  rub- 
bed with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour;  skim  it,  and  stir  till 
boiling  hot;  make  a wall  of  mashed  potatoes  round 
the  inner  edge  of  a dish,  and  pour  the  above  into  it. 

To  piclde  Salmon. 

Boil  as  before  directed,  take  the  fish  out,  and  boil 
the  liquor  with  bay-leaves,  pepper-corns,  and^  salt; 
add  vinegar,  when  cold,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish. 

Another. 

After  scaling  and  cleaning,  split  the  salmon,  and 
divide  it  into  such  pieces  as  you  choose,  lay  it  in  the 
kettle  to  fill  the  bottom,  and  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  it ; to  three  quarts  put  a pint  of  vinegar,  a hand- 
ful of  salt,  twelve  bay-leaves,  six  blades  ol  mace,  and 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  pepper.  When  the 
salmon  is  boiled  enough,  drain  it  and  put  it  on  a clean 
cloth,  then  put  more  salmon  into  the  kettle,  and  pour 
the  liquor  upon  it,  and  so  on  till  all  is  done.  After 
this  if  the  pickle  be  not  smartly  flavoured  with  the 
vinegar  and  salt,  add  more,  and  boil  it  quick  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  When  all  is  cold,  pack  the  fish 
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in  something  deep,  and  let  there  be  enough  of  pickle 
to  plentifully  cover.  Preserve  it  from  the  air.  The 
liquor  must  be  drained  from  the  hsh,  and  occasion- 
ally boiled  and  skimmed. 

Salmon  collared. 

Split  such  a part  of  the  fish  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  make  a handsome  roll,  wash  and  wipe  it,  and  hav- 
ing mixed  salt,  white  pepper,  pounded  mace,  and  Ja- 
maica pepper,  in  quantity  to  season  it  very  high,  rub 
it  inside  and  out  well.  Then  roll  it  tight  and  ban- 
dage it,  put  as  much  water  and  one  third  vinegar  as 
will  cover  it,  with  bay-leaves,  salt,  and  both  sorts  of 
pepper/  Cover  close,  and  simmer  till  done  enough. 
Drain  and  boil  quick  the  liquor,  and  put  on  when 
cold.  Serve  with  fennel.  It  is  an  elegant  dish,  and 
extremely  good. 

Cod's  Head  and  Shoidders. 

It  eats  much  finer  by  having  a little  salt  rubbed 
down  the  bone,  and  along  the  thick  part,  even  if  it 
be  eaten  the  same  day. 

Tie  it  up,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  in  cold  water  which 
wilt  completely  cover  it : throw  a handful  of  salt  into 
it.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  serve  it  without  the 
smallest  speck  of  black  or  scum.  Garnish  with  a 
large  quantity  ol  double  parsley,  lemon,  horse-radish, 
and  the  milt,  roe,  and  liver,  and  fried  smelts  if  ap- 
proved. It  with  smelts,  be  careful  that  no  water 
hangs  about  the  fish ; or  the  beauty  of  the  smelts  will 
be  taken  off,  as  well  as  their  flavour. 

Serve  with  plenty  of  oyster  or  shrimp-sauce,  and 
anchovy  and  butter. 

Some  persons  boil  the  cod  whole ; but  a large  head 
and  shoulders  contain  all  the  fish  that  is  proper  to 
help,  the  thinner  parts  being  overdone  and  tasteless 
before  the  thick  are  ready.  But  the  whole  fish  may 
je  purchased  at  times  more  reasonably ; and  the  lower 
half,  if  sprinkled  and  hung  up,  will  be  in  high  per- 
fection one  or  two  days.  Or  it  may  be  made  salt, 
and  served  with  egg-sauce,  potatoes,  and  parsnips. 
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Cod  when  small  is  usually  very  cheap.  If  boiled 
quite  fresh  it  is  watery:  but  eats  excellently  if  salted 
and  hung  up  for  a day*  to  give  it  firmness,  then  stuff- 
ed, and  broiled,  or  boiled. 

Cod  Sounds  boiled. 

Soak  them  in  warm  water  half  an  hour,  then  scrape 
and  clean;  and  if  to  be  dressed  white,  boil  them  in 
milk  and  water ; when  tender  serve  them  in  a napkin, 
with  egg-sauce.  The  salt  must  not  be  much  soaked 
out,  unless  for  fricassee. 

Cod  Sounds  to  look  like  small  Chickens. 

A good  meagre-day  dish.  Wash  three  large  sounds 
nicely,  and  boil  in  milk  and  water,  but  not  too  ten- 
der; when  cold,  put  a forcemeat  of  chopped  oysters, 
crumbs  of  bread,  a bit  of  butter,  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt, 
and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs;  spread  it  thin  over  the 
sounds,  and  roll  up  each  in  the  form  of  a chicken, 
skewering  it;  then  lard  them  as  you  would  Chickens, 
dust  a little  flour  over,  and  roast  them  in  a tin  oven 
slowly.  When  done  enough,  pour  over  them  a fine 
oyster-sauce.  Serve  for  side  or  corner  dish. 

To  bioil  Cod  Sounds. 

Scald  in  hot  water,  rub  well  with  salt,  pull  off  the 
dirty  skin,  and  put  them  to  simmer  till  tender;  take 
them  out,  flour,  and  broil.  While  this  is  doing,  sea- 
son a little  brown  gravy  with  pepper,  salt,  a tea- 
spoonful of  soy,  and  a little  mustard:  give  it  a boil 
with  a bit  of  flour  and  butter,  and  pour  it  over  the 
sounds. 

Cod  Sounds  ragout. 

Prepare  as  above;  then  stew  them  in  white  gravy 
seasoned,  cream,  butter,  and  a little  bit  of  flour  add- 
ed before  you  serve,  gently  boiling  up.  A bit  of  lem- 
on-peel, nutmeg,  and  a little  pounded  mace,  should 
give  the  flavour. 

Currie  of  Cod. 

Use  sliced  cod,  that  has  either  been  crimped  or 
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sprinkled  a day,  to  make  it  firm.  Fry  it  of  a fine 
brown  with  onions ; and  stew  it  with  a good  w'hite 
gravy,  a little  currie-powder,  a bit  of  butter  and  flour, 
three  or  four  spoonsful  of  rich  cream,  salt,  and  Cay- 
enne, if  the  powder  be  not  hot  enough. 

To  dress  Salt  Cod . 

►Soak  and  clean  the  piece  you  mean  to  dress,  then 
lay  it  all  night  in  water,  with  a glass  of  vinegar.  Boil 
it  enough,  then  break  it  into  flakes  on  the  dish ; pour 
over  it  boiled  parsnips,  beaten  in  a mortar,  and  then 
boil  it  up  w ith  cream  and  a large  piece  of  butter  rub- 
bed with  a bit  of  flour.  It  may  be  served  as  above 
with  egg  sauce  instead  of  the  parsnip,  and  the  root 
sent  up  whole  ; or  the  fish  may  be  boiled  and  sent  up 
without  flaking,  and  sauces  as  above. 

Cod's  Head  and  Shoulders  stewed. 

Boil  the  fish  till  nearly  enough,  then  take  it  out, 
and  put  it  into  the  stew-pan,  with  two  bottles  of  strong 
ale,  and  one  of  small  beer,  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  an 
ounce  of  bruised  white  pepper  tied  up  in  a bag,  a few 
oysters,  some  good  beef  gravy,  and  two  onions.  Salt 

to  the  taste This  is  a very  good  dish  for  Lent  when 

the  beef  gravy  is  left  out:  in  place  of  which,  a few 
spoonsful  of  catchup  may  be  substituted,  and  the  but- 
ter increased.  Small  haddocks  may  be  dressed  in 
this  way. 

To  Stew  Cod. 

Cut  cod  in  slices,  and  put  it  into  a stew-pan  with  as 
much  water  as  may  suffer  it  to  be  stewed  about  fif- 
teen minutes.  Then  put  in  two  or  three  pounded  an- 
chovies, a little  butter,  some  bread  crumbs  made  very 
fine,  and  a little  juice  of  lemon.  Season  with  salt, 
nutmeg,  and  a small  portion  of  white  pepper;  then 
add  Cayenne  pepper,  and  as  much  good  gravy  as  will 
allow  the  w hole  to  boil  about  five  minutes.  A table 
spoonful  of  crab,  or  lobster  sauce,  will  much  improve 
this  dish.  The  fish  must  not  be  turned  in  the  pan. 
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Another. 

Cut  some  slices  of  cod,  and  season  with’ nutmeg, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  a 
gill  of  water,  and  two  gills  of  gravy.  Cover  up  close, 
and  after  stewing  a short  time,  put  in  half  a pint  of 
white  wine,  some  lemon  juice,  a few  oysters  with  their 
liquor,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace.  When  the  fish  is  sufficiently 
stewed,  w hich  will  be  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  serve 
up,  with  the  sauce  over  it. 

Stewed  Cod , after  the  Dutch  manner. 

Take  an  earthen  vessel  of  equal  dimensions  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  fit  it  with  a cover.  Into  it  put  a lay- 
er of  cod  with  a little  salt,  then  a layer  of  pounded 
biscuit,  over  which  put  some  pieces  of  butter,  then 
a layer  of  cod,  then  a layer  of  biscuit  and  butter, 
and  in  this  manner  proceed  till  the  vessel  be  nearly 
full.  Finish,  by  putting  some  pieces  of  butter  at  the 
top.  Send  the  vessel  to  the  oven  after  putting  on  the 

earthen  cover This  is  a good  economical  dish.  I o 

elegance  it  has  no  pretensions.  The  Dutch  eat  it 
with  oiled  butter  and-lemon  juice.  A few  spoonsful 
of  gravy  would  improve  this  dish. 

Caheached  Cod. 

Cut  the  tail  part  of  the  fish  into  slices,  and  upcm  them 
put  some  white  pepper  and  salt.  Then  fry  in  sweet 
oil.  Take  the  slices  from  the  pan,  and  lay  them  on 
a plate  to  cool.  When  cold,  put  them  into  a pickle 
made  of  good  vinegar,  in  which  some  w hite  peppei 
corns,  a few  cloves,  a little  mace,  and  some  salt  had 
been  boiled.  When  cold,  mix  with  the  pickle  a tea- 
cupful  of  oil.  Put  the  fish  into  a pot,  and  between 
every  piece,  put  a few  slices  of  onion,  and  keep  the 
whole  well  covered  with  the  pickle.  In  the  same 
manner  salmon  may  be  cabeached ; but  it  taken  fresh 
out  of  the  water,  it  is  liable  to  break,  which  it  will 
not  do  after  being  kept  a few  days — When  used  it 
may  be  stewed  lightly. 
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To  dress  dried  Cod. 

Soak  the  fish  six  hours  in  soft  water,  then  lay  it 
on  a stone  or  brick  floor  for  eight  hours.  Repeat  the 
soaking  for  six  hours,  and  lay  it  again  on  the  floor 
for  two.  Brush  it  well  with  a hard  brush,  and  boil 
it  gently  in  soft  water.  When  properly  boiled,  it  will 
swell  considerably,  and  the  flakes  will  come  off  in  an 
agreeable  manner.  To  be  eaten  with  egg  sauce  and 

mustard,  mashed  potatoes,  or  parsnips In  this 

mode  of  preparation,  the  fibres  of  the  fish  are  loos- 
ened in  consequence  of  their  sustaining  alternate  ex- 
pansion and  contraction,  which  occasions  the  fish  to 
come  off  in  flakes. 

To  dress  fresh  Sturgeon. 

Cut  slices,  rub  egg  over  them,  then  sprinkle  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt:  fold  them 
in  paper,  and  broil  gently. 

Sauce;  butter,  anchovy,  and  soy. 

* ’ 

To  roast  Sturgeon. 

Put  it  on  a lark-spit,  then  tie  it  on  a large  spit; 
oaste  it  constantly  with  butter;  and  serve  with  a good 
gravy,  an  anchovy,  a squeeze  of  Seville  orange  or 
lemon,  and  a glass  of  sherry. 

Another. 

Put  a piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour,  into  a stew- 
pan  with  four  cloves,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two 
onions,  some  pepper  and  salt,  half  a pint  of  water, 
and  a glass  of  vinegar.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  hot; 
then  let  it  become  lukewarm,  and  steep  the  fish  in  it 
an  hour  or  two.  Butter  a paper  well,  tie  it  round, 
and  roast  it  without  letting  the  spit  run  through. 

Serve  with  sorrel  and  anchovy  sauce. 

^ An  excellent  imitation  of  pickled  Sturgeon. 

lake  a fine  large  turkey,  but  not  old  ; pick  it  very 
nicely,  singe,  and  make  it  extremely  clean:  bone  and 
wash  it,  and  tie  it  across  and  across  with  a bit  of  mat- 
istiing  washed  clean.  Put  into  a very  nice  tin  sauce- 
pan a quart  of  water,  a quart  of  vinegar,  a quart  of 
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white  (but  not  sweet)  wine,  and  a very  large  handful 
of  salt;  boil  and  skim  it  well,  then  boil  the  turkey. 
When  done  enough,  tighten  the  strings,  and  lay  upon 
it  a dish  with  a weight  of  two  pounds  over  it. 

Boil  the  liquor  half  an  hour ; and  when  both  are 
cold,  put  the  turkey  into  it.  This  will  keep  some 
months,  and  eats  more  delicately  than  sturgeon ; vine- 
gar, oil,  and  sugar,  are  usually  eaten  with  it.  If  more 
vinegar  or  salt  should  be  wanted,  add  when  cold. 
Send  fennel  over  it  to  table. 

7 Viornback  and  Skate, 

They  should  be  hung  one  day  at  least  before  they 
be  dressed ; and  may  be  served  either  boiled,  or 
fried  in  crumbs,  being  first  dipped  in  egg. 

Crimped  Skate  or  Ray. 

Boil  and  send  up  in  a napkin ; or  fry  as  above. 

Maiden  Skate  or  Ray . 

They  should  likewise  be  hung  one  day  at  least. 
They  may  be  broiled  or  fried : or  il  a tolerable  size, 
the  middle  may  be  boiled  and  the  fins  fried.  They 
should  be  dipped  in  egg,  and  covered  with  crumbs. 

Stewed  Carp . 

Scale  and  clean,  take  care  of  the  roe,  &c.  Lay 
the  fish  in  a stew-pan,  with  a rich  beef-gravy,  an  on- 
ion, eight  cloves,  a dessert-spoonful  of  Jamaica  pep- 
per, the  same  of  black,  a fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of 
gravy  or  port  (cyder  may  do) ; simmer  close-covered ; 
when  nearly  done  add  two  anchovies  chopped  fine, 
a dessert-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  and  some  fine 
walnut-catchup,  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour : shake 
it,  and  let  the  gravy  boil  a few  minutes.  Serve  w ith 
sippets  of  fried  bread,  the  roe  fried,  and  a good  deal 
of  horse-radish  and  lemon. 

Raked  Carp. 

Clean  a large  carp;  put  a stuffing  as  for  soles, 
dressed  in  the  Portuguese  way.  Sew  it  up;  brush 
it  all  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  put  plenty  of  crumbs; 
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then  drop  oiled  butter  to  baste  them ; place  the  carp 
in  a deep  earthen  dish,  a pint  of  stock  (or,  if  fast-day, 
fish-stock)  a few  sliced  onions,  some  bay-leaves,  a fag- 
got of  herbs,  (such  as  basil,  thyme,  parsley,  and  both 
sorts  of  marjoram)  half  a pint  of  port  wine,  and  six 
anchovies.  Cover  over  the  pan,  and  bake  it  an  hour. 
Let  it  be  done  before  it  is  wanted.  Pour  the  liquor 
from  it,  and  keep  the  fish  hot  while  you  heat  up  the 
liquor  with  a good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  mustard,  a little  Cayenne,  and  a spoon- 
ful of  soy.  Serve  the  fish  on  the  dish,  garnished  with 
lemon,  parsley,  and  horse-radish,  and  put  the  gravy 
into  the  sauce-tureen. 

To  stew  Carp  and  Tench . 

Scale  the  fish;  then  dredge  them  with  flour,  and 
fry  them  in  dripping.  When  fried,  put  the  fish  into 
a stew-pan  with  some  good  gravy;  a few  anchovies; 
a bunch  of  thyme;  a little  mace;  some  spoonsful  of 
mushroom  catchup;  and  a small  slice  of  onion.  Add 

some  red  wine,  and  thicken  with  flour  and  butter 

The  present  taste  is  simply  to  boil  both  carp  and  tench, 
and  to  serve  them  up  with  plain,  or  savoury  sauce. 

Another. 

After  being  gutted  and  scaled,  wash  and  dry  the 
fish  well  with  a cloth,  Dredge  with  flour,  and  fry 
them  with  dripping,  or  rendered  suet,  until  the  fish 
become  of  a light  brown.  Put  them  into  a stew-pan 
with  a quart  of  gravy ; and  the  same  quantity  of  red 
port  wine;  a spoonful  of  lemon  pickle;  a spoonful 
of  browning;  a spoonful  of  walnut  catchup;  a little 
mushroom  powder;  a large  onion  stuck  with  a few 
cloves;  and  some  horse-radish  scraped.  Cayenne 
pepper  to  the  taste.  Cover  the  pan  close  to  confine 
the  steam,  and  stew  gently  over  a stove  fire,  till  the 
gravy  be  left  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  fish  when  put 
into  the  dish.  1 hen  take  out  the  fish,  and  put  them 
into  the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  be  sent  up.  Put 
the  gravy  upon  the  fire,  and  thicken  with  flour,  and 
a large  lump  of  butter.  Give  a gentle  boil,  and  pour 
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the  sauce  over  the  fish.  Garnish,  if  thought  proper, 
with  pickled  mushrooms  and  some  scraped  horse- 
radish— In  stewing  all  kinds  of  fish,  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  them  sent  up  to  the  table  as 
hot  as  possible;  for  nothing  is  so  unsightly  as  to  see 
the  surface  of  the  sauce  in  a frozen  state.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  all  made  dishes,  where  the  sauce 
makes  a conspicuous  part. 

To  dress  Holibut  in  the  manner  of  Scotch  Collops. 

Take  thin  slices  of  holibut,  and  fry  them  with  but- 
ter in  the  usual  manner;  then  boil  in  a little  water, 
for  half  an  hour,  four  onions,  some  celery,  and  thyme, 
and  the  bones  of  the  fish.  Strain,  and  put  in  the  fish 
with  some  browned  butter;  and  stew  for  the  space 
of  half  an  hour.  Season  with  white  pepper,  salt, 
and  mace,  one  spoonful  of  catchup,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  lemon  juice,  with  a little  shred  lemon- 
peel.  Thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  and  serve  up. 

Whoever  can  obtain  this  Lent  dish,  will  have  no 

reason  to  long  after  Scotch  collops,  or  veal  cutlets. 
Ling  is  more  proper  for  this  purpose,  being  of  a firm- 
er texture  than  holibut.  Sturgeon  is  still  better, 
when  it  can  be  got,  being  a fish  that  partakes  much 
of  the  nature  of  veal,  and  admits  of  being  roasted  as 
such. 

The  Head  of  a Holibut  stewed. 

Fill  a stew-pan  nearly  full  with  water,  and  put  in 
a few  anchovies,  some  marjoram  and  rosemary,  two 
or  three  cloves,  some  whole  white  pepper,  and  scrap- 
ed ginger.  Stew  these  for  the  space  ot  halt  an  hour; 
then  strain,  and  put  in  the  head  to  be  stewed  till  ten- 
der; when  enough,  thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  roll- 
ed in  butter;  add  an  anchovy  or  two,  or  a spoonful 
of  its  essence,  and  a little  nutmeg.  When  ready  to 
be  served  up,  put  in  some  spoonsful  ol  white  wine, 
together  with  some  balls  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Bone  and  skin  a piece  of  the  fish;  then  chop  it 
small,  with  a little  thyme,  marjoram,  grated  bread 
and  nutmeg'.  Form  these  into  balls  with  some  melt- 
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ed  butter  and’ cream,  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg*.  Pot  in- 
to the  stew-pan,  before  the  head  is  taken  out,  a large 

piece  of  the  forcemeat,  and  salt  to  the  taste This 

dish  is  intended  for  Lent,  but  it  is  good  at  all  seasons. 

j Perch  and  Tench. 

Put  them  into  cold  water,  boil  them  carefully,  and 
serve  with  melted  butter  and  soy.  Perch  are  most 
delicate  fish.  They  may  be  either  fried  or  stewed, 
but  in  stewing  they  do  not  preserve  so  good  a flavour. 

To  fry  Trout  and  Grayling. 

Scale,  gut,  and  wash  well;  then  dry  them,  and  lay 
them  separately  on  a board  before  the  fire,  after  dust- 
ing some  flour  over  them.  Fry  them  of  a fine  colour 
with  fresh  dripping;  serve  with  crimped  parsley,  and 
plain  butter. 

Perch  and  Tench  may  be  done  the  same  way. 

Trout  a-la-Genevoise. 

Clean  the  fish;  put  it  into  a stew-pan,  add  half 
Champaign  and  half  Moselle,  or  Rhenish,  or  sherry 
wine.  Season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  an  onion,  a few 
cloves  stuck  in  it,  and  a small  bunch  of  parsley  and 
thyme;  put  in  it  a crust  of  French  bread;  set  it  on 
a quick  fire.  When  the  fish  is  done,  take  the  bread 
out,  bruise  it,  and  thicken  the  sauce;  add  flour  and 
a little  butter,  and  let  it  boil  up.  Let  the  sauce  be 
of  a proper  thickness.  Lay  the  fish  on  the  dish,  and 

pour  the  sauce  over  it.  Serve  it  with  sliced  lemon 
and  fried  bread. 

Mackerel. 

fennel  " “ackerel  is  boiled>  serve  "'Hi  butter  and 
When  broiled,  split,  and  sprinkle  with  herbs  pep- 

It  may  be  collared  in  the  same  manner  as  Eel. 
na,™  P0«ed,  clean,  season,  and  bake  them  in  a 
L.1' sl"ce’  bay-leaves,  and  some  butter;  when 
cold,  lay  them  in  a potting-pot,  and  cover  with  butter. 
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When  pickled,  boil  them,  then  boil  some  of  the  li- 
quor, a few  peppers,  bay-leaves,  and  some  vinegar; 
when  cold  pour  it  over  them. 

Piclclcd  Mackerel , called  Caveach. 

Clean  and  divide  them;  then  cut  each  side  into 
three,  of  leaving  them  undivided,  cut  each  fish  into 
five  or  six  pieces.  To  six  large  mackerel,  take  near 
3n  ounce  of  pepper,  two  nutmegs,  a little  mace,  four 
cloves,  and  a handful  of  salt,  all  in  the  finest  powder; 
mix,  and  making  holes  in  each  bit  of  fish,  thrust  the 
seasoning  into  them,  rub  each  piece  with  some  of  it; 
then  fry  them  brown  in  oil ; let  them  stand  till  cold, 
then  put  them  into  a stone  jar,  and  cover  with  vine- 
gar; if  to  keep  long,  pour  oil  on  the  top.  Thus  done, 
they  may  be  preserved  for  months. 

To  bake  Pike.  1 

Scale  it,  and  open  as  near  the  throat  as  you  can, 
then  stuff  it  with  the  following;  grated  bread,  herbs, 
anchovies,  oysters,  suet,  salt,  pepper,  mace,  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  four  yolks  of  eggs;  mix  all  over  the 
fire  till  it  thicken,  put  it  into  the  fish,  and  sew  it  up ; 
butter  should  be  put  over  it  in  little  bits ; bake  it. 
Serve  sauce  of  gravy,  butter,  and  anchovy — If,  in 
helping  a pike,  the  back  and  belly  are  slit  up,  and 
each  slice  gently  drawn  downwards,  there  will  be 
fewer  bones  given. 

To  dry  Haddock. 

' Choose  them  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight  ; take 
out  the  gills,  eyes,  and  entrails,  and  remove  the  blood 
from  the  back-bone.  • Wipe  them  dry,  and  put  some 
salt  into  the  bodies  and  eyes.  Lay  them  on  a board 
for  a night:  hang  them  up  in  a dry  place,  and  after 
three  or  four  days  they  will  be  fit  to  eat;  skin  and 
rub  them  with  egg;  and  strew  crumbs  over  them. 
Lay  them  before  the  fire,  and  baste  with  butter  un- 
til brown  enough.  Serve  with  egg-sauce. 

Whitings,  if  large,  are  excellent  this  way ; and  u 
will  prove  an  accommodation  in  the  country  w here 
there  is  no  regular  supply  of  fish. 
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Haddock  Staved. 

Take  six  haddocks  of  a middling  size  and  fresh 
caught.  Scrape  off  the  skin,  and  cut  off  the  heads, 
tails,  tins,  and  belly  Haps.  Then  put  the  fish  into  a 
pan,  with  a quart  of  water,  a few  pepper-corns,  and 
one  whole  onion.  Stew  slowly  for  the  space  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  strain  off  the  liquor  or  stock. 
Dredge  the  fish  with  floiilr,  and  fryjjthem  in  drip  or 
butter.  This  done,  put  the  fish  into  a stew-pan,  with 
the  stock,  adding  Cayenne  pepper,  catchup,  and  es- 
sence of  anchovy.  Stew  till  the  sauce  become  of  suf- 
ficient strength.  Serve  up  in  a deep  dish,  with  the 

surrounding  sauce Care  should  be  taken  that  the 

fish  be  not  broken,  as  the  previous  boiling  will  dis- 
pose them  to  be  very  tender. 

Stuffing  for  Pike , Haddock , and  small  Cod. 

Take  equal  parts  of  fat  bacon,  beef-suet,  and  fresh 
butter,  some  parsley,  thyme,  and  savory ; a little 
onion,  and  a few  leaves  of  scented  marjoram  shred 
fine;  an  anchovy  or  two;  a little  salt  and  nutmeg, 
and  some  pepper.  Oysters  will  be  an  improvement 
with  or  without  anchovies;  add  crumbs,  and  an  e^e: 
to  bind. 

Soles. 

If  boiled,  they  must  be  served  with  great  care  to 
look  perfectly  white,  and  should  be  well  covered 
with  parsley. 

If  fried,  dip  in  egg,  and  cover  them  with  fine  crumbs 
of  bread ; set  on  a frying-pan  that  is  just  large  enough, 
and  put  into  it  a large  quantity  of  fresh  lard  or  drip- 
ping,  boil  it,  and  immediately  slip  the  fish  into  it : 
do  them  of  a fine  brown. 

Soles  that  have  been  fried  eat  well  cold,  with  oil, 
vinegar,  salt,  and  mustard. 

Soles  rolled  and  fried. 

Take  two  or  three  soles,  divide  them  from  the 
backbone,  and  take  off  the  head,  fins,  and  tail.  Spria- 
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kle  the  inside  with  salt,  roll  them  up  tight  from  the 
tail-end  upwards,  and  fasten  with  small  skewers.  If 
large  or  middling,  put  half  a fish  in  each  roll;  small 
do  not  answer.  Dip  them  into  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
cover  them  with  cnimbs>  Do  the  egg  over  them 
again,  and  then  put  more  crumbs;  and  fry  them  a 
beautiful  colour  in  lard,  or  for  fast-day  in  clarified 
butter. 

Soles  baked. 

Take  one  large  or  tw  o small : if  large,  cut  the  fish 
in  two;  if  small,  they  need  only  be  split.  The  bones 
being  taken  out,  put  the  fish  into  a pan  with  a bit  of 
butter  and  some  lemon-juice,  give  it  a fry,  then  lay 
the  fish  on  a dish,  and  spread  a forcemeat  over  each 
piece,  and  roll  it  round,  fastening  the  roll  with  a few 
small  skewers.  Lay  the  rolls  into  a small  earthen 
pan,  beat  an  egg  and  wret  them,  then  strew  crumbs 
over;  and  put  the  remainder  of  the  egg,  with  a little 
meat-gravy,  a spoonful  of  caper-liquor,  an  anchovy- 
chopped  fine,  and  some  parsley  chopped,  into  the 
bottom  of  the  pan ; cover  it  close,  and  bake  till  the 
fish  be  done  enough  in  a slow  oven.  Then  place  the 
rolls  in  the  dish  for  serving,  and  cover  it  to  keep  them 
hot  till  the  baked  gravy  be  skimmed. 

Stuffing  for  baked  Soles. 

Pound  cold  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  a little ; then 
add  some  fat  bacon  that  has  been  lightly  fried,  cut 
small,  .and  some  onions,  a little  garlic  or  shalot,  some 
parsley,  anchovy,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg;  pound 
all  fine  w ith  a few  crumbs,  and  bind  it  with  two  or 
three  yolks  of  eggs. 

Garnish  with  fried  or  dried  parsley. 

‘ • ' An  excellent  way  of  dressing  a large  Plaice. 

Sprinkle  with  salt,  and  keep  twenty-four  hours; 
then  wash  and  wipe  it  dry,  wet  over  with  egg,  coyer 
with  crumbs  of  bread ; make  some  lard  or  fine  drip- 
ping, and  two  large  spoonsful  of  vinegar,  boiling  hot; 
lay  the  fish  in,  and  fry  it  a fine  colour,  drain  it  from 
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the  fat,  and  serve  with  fried  parsley  round,  and  an- 
chovy-sauce. You  may  dip  the  fish  in  vinegar,  and 
not  put  it  into  the  pan. 

To  fry  Smells. 

They  should  not  be  washed  more  than  is  necessary 
to  clean  them.  Dry  them  in  a cloth;  then  lightly 
flour  them,  but  shake  it  off.  Dip  them  into  plenty 
ofegg,  then  into  bread  crumbs  grated  fine,  and  plunge 
them  into  a pan  of  boiling  lard ; let  them  continue 
gently  boiling,  and  a few  minutes  will  make  them  a 
bright  yellow-brown.  Take  care  not  to  take  oft'  the 
light  roughness  of  the  crumbs,  or  their  beautv  will 
be  lost,. 

Spitchcock  Eels. 

Take  one  or  two  large  eels,  leave  the  skin  on,  cut 
them  into  pieces  of  three  inches  long,  open  them  on 
the  belly-side,  and  clean  them  nicely : wipe  them  dry, 
and  then  wet  them  with  beaten  egg,  and  strew  over 
on  both  sides  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  a very 
little  sage,  and  a bit  of  mace  pounded  fine  and  mixed 
with  the  seasoning.  Itub  the  gridiron  with  a bit  of 
suet,  and  broil  the  fish  of  a fine  colour. 

Serve  with  anchovy  and  butter  for  sauce 

Fried  Eels. 

If  small  they  should  be  curled  round  and  fried,  be- 
ing first  dipped  into  egg  and  crumbs  of  bread. 

Foiled  Eels. 

The  small  ones  are  best:  do  them  in  a small  quan- 
tity of  water,  with  a good  deal  of  parsley,  which 
should  be  served  up  with  them  and  the  liquor. 

Serve  chopped  parsley  and  butter  for  sauce. 

Collared  Eel. 

Bone  a large  eel,  but  do  not  skin  it:  mix  pepper, 
salt,  mace,  allspice,  and  a clove  or  two,  in  the  finest 
powder,  and  rub  over  the  whole  inside;  roll  it  tight, 
and  bind  with  a coarse  tape.  Boil  in  salt  and  wa- 
ter till  enough,  then  add  vinegar,  and  when  cold  keep 
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the  collar  in  piclde.  Serve  it  either  whole  or  in  slices. 
Chopped  sage,  parsley,  and  a little  thyme,  knotted 
marjoram,  and  savory,  mixed  with  the  spices,  greats 
ly  improve  the  taste. 

To  stew  Lamprey  as  at  Worcester . 

After  cleaning  the  fish  carefully,  remove  the  carti- 
lage which  runs  down  the  hack,  and  season  with  a 
small  quantity  of  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and 
allspice ; put  it  into  a small  stew-pot,  w ith  very  strong 
beef-gravy,  port,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  Madeira 
or  sherry. 

It  must  he  covered  close ; stew  till  tender,  then 
take  out  the  lamprey  and  keep  hot,  while  you  boil 
up  the  liquor  with  two  or  three  anchovies  chopped, 
and  some  flour  and  butter;  strain  the  gravy  through 
a sieve,  and  add  lemon-juice  and  some  made  mustard. 
Serve  with  sippets  of  bread  and  horse-radish. 

Eels,  done  the  same  way,  are  much  like  the  lam- 
prey. When  there  is  spawn,  it  must  be  fried  and 
put  round. 

Cyder  will  do  in  common  instead  of  white  wine. 

Flounders. 

Let  them  be  rubbed  wjith  salt  inside  and  out,  and 
lie  two  hours  to  give  them  some  firmness.  Dip  them 
into  egg,  cover  with  crumbs,  and  try  them. 

Water  Soiccky. 

Stew  two  or  three  flounders,  some  parsley-leaves 
and  roots,  thirty  peppercorns,  and  a quart  ol  w'ater, 
till  the  fish  are  boiled  to  pieces;  pulp  them  through 
a sieve.  Set  over  the  fire  the  pulped  fish,  the  liquor 
that  boiled  them,  some  perch,  tench,  or  flounders, 
and  some  fresh  leaves  and  roots  of  parsley;  simmer 
all  till  done  enough,  then  serve  in  a deep  dish.  Slices 
of  bread  and  butter  are  to  be  sent  to  table,  to  eat 
with  the  souehy. 

To  pot  Lobsters. 

Half  boil  them,  take  out  the  meat,  cut  it  into  small 
bits,  season  with  mace,  white  pepper,  nutmeg,  and 
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salt,  press  dose  into  a pot,  and  cover  with  butter; 
bake  half  an  hour;  put  the  spawn  in.  When  cold 
take  the  lobster  out,  and  put  it  into  the  pots  with  a 
little  of  the  butter.  Beat  the  other  butter  in  a mortar 
with  some  of  the  spawn ; then  mix  that  coloured  but- 
ter with  as  much  as  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  pots, 
and  strain  it.  Cayenne  may  be  added,  if  approved. 

Stewed  Lobster , a high  relish. 

Pick  the  lobster,  put  the  berries  into  a dish  that 
has  a lamp,  and  rub  them  down  with  a bit  of  butter, 
two  spoonsful  of  any  sort  of  gravy,  one  of  soy,  or 
walnut-catchup,  a little  salt  and  Cayenne,  and  a 
spoonful  of  port ; stew  the  lobster  cut  into  bits  with 
the  gravy  as  above. 

, To  pot  Shrimps. 

When  boiled,  take  them  out  of  the  skins,  and  sea- 
son them  with  salt,  white  pepper,  and  a very  little 
mace  and  cloves.  Press  them  into  a pot,  set  it  in  the 
oven  ten  minutes,  and  when  cold,  cover  with  butter. 

Hoi  Crab. 

Pick  the  meat  out  of  a crab,  clear  the  shell  from 
the  head,  then  put  the  meat  with  a little  nutmeg,  salt, 
pepper,  a bit  of  butter,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  three 
spoonsful  of  vinegar,  into  the  shell  again,  and  set  it 
before  the  fire.  You  may  brown  it  with  a salamander. 

Dry  toast  should  be  served  to  eat  it  upon. 

To  feed  Oysters. 

Put  them  into  water,  wash  them  with  a birch  besom 
till  quite  clean;  then  lay  them  bottom  downwards, 
into  a pan,  sprinkle  with  flour  or  oatmeal  and  salt, 
and  cover  with  water.  Do  the  same  every  day,  and 
they  will  fatten.  The  water  should  be  pretty  salt. 

To  stew  Oysters. 

Open,  and  separate  the  hquor  from  them,  then 
wash  them  from  the  grit;  strain  the  liquor,  and  put 
with  the  oysters  a bit  of  mace  and  lemon-peel,  and 
a few  white  peppers.  Simmer  them  very  gently. 
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and  put  some  cream,  and  a little  flour  and  butter. 

Serve  with  sippets. 

To  scallop  Oysters 

Put  them  with  crumbs  of  bread,  pepper,  salt,  nut- 
meg, and  a bit  of  butter,  into  scallop-shells,  or  sau- 
cers, and  bake  before  the  lire  in  a Dutch  oven. 

Another  way  to  pickle  Oysters. 

Open  the  number  you  intend  to  pickle,  put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  their  own  liquor  for  ten  minutes, 
simmer  them  very  gently;  then  put  them  into  a jar, 
one  by  one,  that  none  of  the  grit  may  stick  to  them, 
and  cover  them  when  cold  with  the  pickle  thus  made. 
— Boil  the  liquor  with  a bit  of  mace,  lemon-peel, 
and  black  pepper,  and  to  every  hundred  put  two 
spoonsful  of  the  best  un^dilled  vinegar. 

They  should  be  kept  m small  jars,  and  tied  close 
with  bladder,  for  the  air  will  spoil  them. 
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To  boil  a Turkey. 

Make  a stuffing  of  bread,  herbs,  salt,  pepper,  nut- 
meg, lemon-peel,  a few  oysters  or  an  anchovy,  a bit 
of  butter,  some  suet,  and  an  egg:  put  this  into  the 
crop,  fasten  up  the  skin,  aud  boil  the  turkey  in  a 
floured  cloth  to  make  it  very  white.  Have  ready  a 
line  oyster  sauce  made  rich  with  butter,  a little  cream, 
and  aspoonful  of  soy,  if  approved ; and  pour  it  over  the 
bird:  or  liver  and  lemon-sauce.  Hen-birds  are  best 
for  boiling,  and  should  be  young. 

To  roast  a Turkey. 

The  sinews  of  the  leg  should  be  drawn,  whichever 
wav  it  be  dressed.  1 he  head  should  be  twisted  un- 
der the  wing:  and  in  drawing  it,  take  care  not  to 
tear  the  liver,  nor  let  the  gall  touch  it. 

Put  a stuffing  of  sausage-meat;  or  if  sausages  are 
to  be  served  in  the  dish,  a bread-stuffing.  As  this 
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makes  a large  addition  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  ob- 
serve that  the  heat  of  the  fire  be  constantly  to  that 
part;  for  the  breast  is  often  not  done  enough.  A;  lit- 
tle strip  of  paper  should  be  put  on  the  bone,  to  hin- 
der it  from  scorching  while  the  other  parts  roast. 
Baste  well,  and  froth  it  up.  Serve  with  gravy  in  the 
dish,  and  plenty  of  bread-sauce  in  a sauce-tureen. 
Add  a few  crumbs,  and  a beaten  egg,  to  the  stuffing 
of  sausage  meat. 

To  boil  Fold. 

For  boiling,  choose.those  that  are  not  black-legged. 
Pick  them  nicely,  singe,  wash,  and  truss  them.  Flour 
them,  and  put  them  into  boiling  water. 

' Serve  with  parsley  and  butter:  oyster,  lemon,  liv- 
er, Or  celery  sauce. 

If  for  dinner,  ham,  tongue,  or  bacon,  is  usually 
served  to  eat  with  them;  as  likewise  greens. 

To  boil  Fotcl  with  Rice. 

Stew  the  fowl  very  slowly  in  some  clear  mutton- 
broth  well  skimmed ; and  seasoned  with  onion,  mace, 
pepper,  and  salt.  About  half  an  hour  before  it  be 
ready,  put  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rice  well  washed 
and  soaked.  Simmer  till  tender;  then  strain  it  from 
the  broth,  and  put  the  rice  on  a sieve  before  the  fire. 
Keep  the  fowl  hot,  lay  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dish, 
and  the  rice  round  it  without  the  broth.  The  broth 
will  be  very  nice  to  eat  as  such,  but  the  less  liquor 
the  fowl  is  done  in  the  better.  Gravy,  or  parsley  and 
butter,  for  sauce. 

Fowls  Roasted. 

Serve  with  egg-sauce,  bread-sauce,  or  gsrnished 
with  sausages  or  scalded  parsley.  . 

A large  barn-door  fowl,  well  hung,  should  be  stuff- 
ed in  the  crop  with  sausage  meat ; and  served  with 
gravy  in  the  dish,  and  with  bread-sauce. 

The  head  should  be  turned  under  the  wing  as  a 
turkey. 
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Fowl  roasted  with  Chestnuts. 

Boil  about  a dozen  and  a half  of  chestnuts  till  ten- 
der, and  after  taking  off*  the  outer  and  inner  coats, 
pound  a dozen  of  them  in  a mortar.  Par-boil  the 
liver  of  the  fowl,  and  beat  it  smooth,  together  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  bacon.  When  the  bacon  is 
sufficiently  pounded,  add  parsley  and  sweet  herbs 
chopped  fine,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
such  spices  as  are  most  agreeable.  Add  the  pound- 
ed chestnuts,  and  with  the  mixture  fill  the  crop  and 
body  of  the  fowl.  For  sauce,  take  the  remaining 
chestnuts,  and  after  pounding  them  very  smooth,  put 
them,  together  with  a few  spoonsful  of  gravy,  and  a 
glassful  of  white  wine,  into  some  melted  butter. 
When  served  up,  pour  the  sauce  over  the  fowl,  or 
only  into  the  dish. 

A nice  ivay  to  dress  a Fowl  for  a small  Dish. 

Bone,  singe,  and  wash,  a young  fowl ; make  a 
forcemeat  of  four  ounces  of  veal,  two  ounces  of  scrap- 
ed lean  of  ham,  two  ounces  of  fat  bacon,  two  hard 
yolks  of  eggs,  a few  sweet  herbs  chopped,  two  oun- 
ces of  beef-suet,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon-peel  minced 
quite  fine,  an  anchovy,  salt,  pepper,  and  a very  little 
Cayenne.  Beat  all  in  a mortar,  with  a teacup-ful  of 
crumbs,  and  the  yolks  and  whites  of  three  eggs. 
Stuff  the  inside  of  the  fowl,  and  draw  the  legs  and 
wings  inwards ; tie  the  neck  and  rump  close.  Stew 
the  fowl  in  a white  gravy ; when  it  is  done  through 
and  tender,  add  a large  cupful  of  cream,  and  a bit  of 
butter  and  flour;  give  it  one  boil,  and  serve:  the  last 
thing,  add  the  squeeze  of  a lemon. 

To  force  Fowl. 

This  is  done  by  stuffing  any  part  with  force-meat, 
and  it  is  usually  put  between  the  skin  and  flesh. 

To  braise. 

This  is  to  put  meat  into  a stew-pan,  covered  with 
fat  bacon : then  add  six  or  eight  onions,  a bunch  ot 
herbs,  carrots  if  meant  to  be  brown,  celery,  any  bones, 
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or  trimmings  of  meat  or  fowls,  and  some  stock,  (which 
you  will  find  among  Soups  and  Gravies.)  The  bacon 
must  be  covered  with  a paper,  and  the  lid  of  the  pan 
must  be  put  down  close.  Set  it  on  a slow  stove; 
and  according  to  what  it  is,  it  will  require  two  or 
three  hours.  The  meat  is  then  to  be  taken  out;  and 
the  gravy  very  nicely  skimmed,  and  set  on  to  boil 
very  quick  till  it  be  thick.  The  meat  is  to  be  kept 
hot;  and  if  larded,  put  into  the  oven  for  a few  min- 
utes: and  then  put  the  jelly  over  it,  which  is  called 
glazing,  ajul  is  used  for  ham,  tongue,  and  many  made- 
dishes.  White  wine  is  added  to  some  glazing.  The 
glaze  should  be  of  a beautiful  clear  yellow  brown, 
and  it  is  best  to  put  it  on  with  a nice  brush. 

i 

j Fricassee  of  Chickens. 

Boil  rather  more  than  half,  in  a small  quantity  of 
water ; let  them  cool ; then  cut  up ; and  simmer  them 
in  a little  gravy  made  of  the  liquor  they  are  boiled 
in,  and  a bit  of  veal  or  mutton,  onion,  mace,  and  lem- 
on-peel, some  white  pepper,  and  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs.  When  quite  tender,  keep  them  hot  while  you 
thicken  the  sauce  in  the  following  manner:  strain  it 
off;  and  put  it  back  into  the  saucepan  with  a little 
salt,  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  and  a bit  of  flour  and  but- 
ter ; give  it  one  boil ; and  when  you  are  going  to  serve, 
beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  add  half  a pint  of  cream, 
and  stir  them  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  It 
will  be  quite  as  good  without  the  egg. 

The  gravy  may  be  made  (without  any  other  meat) 
of  the  necks,  feet,  small  wing  bones,  gizzards,  and 
livers;  which  are  called  the  trimmings  of  the  fowls. 

To  pull  Chickens. 

Take  off  the  skin;  and  pull  the  flesh  off  the  bone 
of  a cold  fowl,  in  as  large  pieces  as  you  can : dredge 
it  with  Hour,  and  fry  it  of  a nice  brown  in  butter. 
Drain  the  butter  from  it;  and  then  simmer  the  flesh 
in  a good  gravy  well  seasoned,  and  thickened  with  a 
little  flour  and  butter.  Add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon. 

O 
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Another. 

Cut  off  the  legs,  and  the  whole  back,  of  a dressed 
chicken ; if  under-done  the  better.  Pull  all  the  white 
part  into  little  flakes  free  from  skin,  toss  it  up  with 
a little  cream  thickened  with  a piece  of  butter  mix- 
ed with  flour,  half  a blade  of  mace  in  powder,  white 
pepper,  salt,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon.  Cut  off  the 
neck-end  of  the  chicken ; and  broil  the  back  and 
sidesmen  in  one  piece,  and  the  two  legs  seasoned. 
Put  the  hash  in  the  middle,  with  the  back  on  it;  and 
the  two  legs  at  the  end. 

A Curry  Powder. 

Take  of  mustard  seed,  scorched,  and  finely  pow- 
dered, one  ounce  and  a half;  coriander  seed,  in  pow- 
der, four  ounces ; turmeric,  in  powder,  four  ounces 
and  a half;  black  pepper,  in  powder,  three  ounces; 
Cayenne  pepper,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a quar- 
ter; the  lesser  cardamoms,  in  powder,  one  ounce; 
ginger,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce;  cinnamon,  in  pow- 
der, one  ounce;  cloves,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
mace,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  the  powders 
well  together,  and  put  them  into  a wide-mouthed 
bottle  for  use. 

A cheap  Curry  powder. 

Coriander  seeds,  half  a pound;  turmeric,  three 
ounces;  black  pepper,  one  ounce  and  a half;  Cay- 
enne pepper,  two  ounces;  cardamoms,  one  ounce 
and  a half.  Mix  and  reduce  to  a powder,  to  be  pre- 
served in  a bottle  for  use. 

Chicken  Currie. 

Cut  up  the  chickens  raw,  slice  onions,  and  fry  both 
in  butter  with  great  care,  of  a fine  light  brown;  or  if 
you  use  chickens  that  have  been  dressed,  fry  only 
the  onions.  Lay  the  joints,  cut  into  two  or  three 
pieces  each,  into  a stew-pan;  with  a veal  or  mutton 
gravy,  and  a clove  or  two  of  garlic.  Simmer  till  the 
chicken  be  quite  tender.  Half  an  hour  before  you 
serve  it,  rub  smooth  a sooonful  or  two  of  currie-oow- 
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der,  a spoonful  of  flour,  and  an  ounce  of  butter;  and 
add  this,  with  four  large  spoonsful  of  creaui  to  the 
stew.  Salt  to  the  taste.  When  serving,  squeeze  in 
a little  lemon. 

Slices  of  underdone  veal,  or  rabbit,  turkey,  &c., 
make  excellent  currie. 

A dish  of  rice  boiled  dry  must  be  served.  For  direc- 
tions how  to  do  this,  see  the  article  Rice  in  the  Index. 

Chickens  braised. 

Bone  them,  and  fill  them  with  forcemeat.  Lay 
the  bones,  and  any  other  poultry  trimmings,  into  a 
stew-pan,  and  the  chickens  on  them.  Put  to  them 
a few  onions,  a bunch  of  herbs,  three  blades  of  mace, 
a pint  of  stock,  and  a glass  or  too  of  sherry.  Cover 
the  chickens  with  slices  of  bacon,  and  then  white 
paper;  cover  the  whole  close,  and  put  them  on  a slow 
stove  for  two  hours.  Then  take  them  up,  strain  the 
braise,  and  skim  off  the  fat  carefully : set  it  on  to  boil 
very  quick  to  a glaze,  and  do  the  chickens  over  with 
it  with  a brush. 

Serve  with  a brown  fricassee  of  mushrooms.  Be- 
fore glazing,  put  the  chicken  into  an  oven  for  a few 
minutes,  to  give  a little  colour. 

Ducks  roasted. 

Take  a couple  of  ducks;  stuff  one  with  sage  and 
onion,  a dessert-spoonful  of  crumbs,  a bit  of  butter, 
aud  pepper  and  salt;  let  the  other  be  unseasoned. 
Serve  with  a fine  gravy. 

Duck  boiled. 

Choose  a fine  fat  duck ; salt  it  two  days,  then  boil 
it  slowly  in  a cloth.  Serve  it  with  onion-sauce,  but 
melt  the  butter  with  milk  instead  of  water. 

Duck  stewed. 

To  a pint  of  strong  gravy,  put  two  small  onions  slic- 
ed, a little  whole  white  pepper,  a bit  of  ginger,  and 
a few  leaves  of  thyme.  Take  a tame  duck,  lard,  and 
half  roast  it;  then  put  it  into  a stew-pan  with  the 
gravy,  &c.,  and  after  stewing  ten  minutes,  put  in  a 
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quarter  of  a pint  of  red  wine.  When  enough,  take 
out  the  duck,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  thicken  the  gra- 
vy in  the  usual  way.  Lay  the  duck  in  the  dish,  pour- 
ing the  sauce  over  it.  Garnish  with  lemon. 

A tame  Duck  stewed  with  green  Pease. 

Half  roast  a duck.  Put  it  into  a stew-pan,  with 
a pint  of  good  gravy,  a little  mint,  and  three  or  four 
leaves  of  sage  cut  small.  Cover  up  close,  and  let  the 
duck  continue  in  the  pan  for  half  an  hour.  Put  a 
pint  of  green  pease,  boiled  as  for  eating,  into  the  pan, 
after  having  thickened  the  gravy.  Dish  up  the  duck, 
and  pour  the  gravy  and  pease  over  it. 

Duck  stewed  with  Cabbage. 

Boil  a cabbage  over-night,  and  set  it  to  drain.  Half 
roast  a duck,  and  have  ready  some  gravy  seasoned 
with  sweet  marjoram,  thyme,  onions,  white  pepper, 
and  salt,  and  thickened  with  butter  and  flour.  Put 
the  duck  into  a stew-pan,  with  the  gravy,  and  stew 
it  till  enough;  then  have  in  readiness  the  cabbage, 
fried  in  butter,  and  put  it  into  the  pan.  When  suffi- 
ciently heated,  serve  up,  with  the  duck  in  the  middle. 

Roasted  Goose. 

After  it  is  picked,  the  plugs  of  the  feathers  pulled 
out,  and  the  hairs  carefully  singed,  let  it  be  well 
washed  and  dried,  and  a seasoning  put  in  of  onion, 
sage,  pepper,  and  salt.  Fasten  it  tight  at  the  neck 
and  rump,  and  then  roast.  Put  it  first  at  a distance 
from  the  fire,  and  by  degrees  draw  it  nearer.  A slip 
of  paper  should  be  skewered  on  the  breast-bone.^ 
Baste  it  very  well.  When  the  breast  is  rising,  take  oft' 
the  paper ; and  be  careful  to  serve  it  before  the  breast 
falls,  or  it  will  be  spoiled  by  coming  flatted  to  table. 
Let  a good  gravy  be  sent  in  the  dish. 

Gravy  and  apple-sauce : gooseberry  sauce  for  a 
green  goose,  or  the  following  savoury  sauce.  A table 
spoonful  of  made  mustard,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  Cay- 
enne pepper,  and  three  spoonsful  of  port  wine.  When 
mixed,  pour  this  (hot)  into  the  body  of  the  goose, 
by  a slit  in  the  apron,  just  before  sending  it  up. 
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Pigeons. 

They  may  be  dressed  in  so  many  ways,  that  they 
are  very  useful.  T-  he  good  flavour  of  them  depends 
very  much  on  their  being  cropped  and  drawn  as  soon 
as  killed.  No  other  bird  requires  so  much  washing. 

Pigeons  left  from  dinner  the  day  before  may  be 
stewed,  or  made  into  a pie;  in  either  case,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  overdo  them,  which  will  make  them 
stringy.  They  need  only  be  heated  up  in  gravy  made 
ready  ; and  forcemeat  balls  may  be  fried  and  added, 
instead  of  putting  stuffing  into  them.  If  for  a pie, 
let  beef-steaks  be  stewed  in  a little  water,  and  put 
cold  under  them,  and  cover  each  pigeon  with  a piece 
of  fat  bacon,  to  keep  them  moist. 

Season  as  usual,  and  put  eggs. 

To  stew  Pigeons. 

Take  care  that  they  be  quite  fresh,  and  carefully 
cropped,  drawn,  and  washed;  then  soak  them  half 
an  hour.  In  the  mean  time  cut  a hard  white  cab- 
bage in  slices  (as  if  for  pickling)  into  water;  drain  it, 
and  then  boil  it  in  milk  and  water;  drain  it  again, 
and  lay  some  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  a stew-pan.  Put 
the  pigeons  upon  it,  but  first  season  them  well  with 
pepper  and  salt;  and  cover  them  with  the  remainder 
of  the  cabbage.  Add  a little  broth,  and  stew  gently 
till  the  pigeons  be  tender;  put  among  them  two  or 
three  spoonsful  of  cream,  and  a piece  of  butter  and 
dour,  for  thickening.  After  a boil  or  two,  serve  the 
birds  in  the  middle,  and  the  cabbage  placed  round 
them 

Another. 

Stew  the  birds  in  a good  brown  gravy,  either  stuff- 
ed or  not;  and  seasoned  high  with  spice  and  fresh 
mushrooms,  or  a little  catchup. 

Pigeons  in  Jelly. 

Pick  two  very  nice  pigeons;  and  make  them  look 
as  well  as  possible  by  singeing,  washing,  and  clean- 
ing the  heads  well.  Leave  the  heads  and  the  feet 
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on,  but  the  nails  must  be  clipped  close  to  the  claws. 
Roast  them  of  a very  nice  brown ; and  when  done, 
put  a little  sprig  of  myrtle  into  the  bill  of  each.  Have 
ready  a savoury  jelly,  and  with  it  half  fill  a bowl  of 
such  a size  as  shall  be  proper  to  turn  down  on  the 
dish  you  mean  it  to  be  served  in.  When  the  jelly 
and  the  birds  are  cold,  see  that  no  gravy  hang  to  the 
birds,  and  lay  them  upside  down  in  the  jelly.  Before 
the  rest  of  it  begins  to  set,  pour  it  over  the  birds,  so 
as  to  be  three  inches  above  the  feet.  This  should  be 
done  full  twenty-four  hours  before  serving. 

This  dish  has  a very  handsome  appearance  in  the 
middle  range  of  a second  course ; or  when  served 
with  the  jelly  roughed  large,  it  makes  a side  or  cor- 
ner dish,  its  size  being  then  less.  The  head  should 
be  kept  up  as  if  alive,  by  tying  the  neck  with  some 
thread,  and  the  legs  bent  as  if  the  pigeon  sat  upon  them. 

To  pot  Pigeons. 

Let  them  be  quite  fresh,  clean  them  carefully,  and 
season  them  with  salt  and  pepper : lay  them  close  in 
a small  deep  pan ; for  the  smaller  the  surface,  and 
the  closer  they  are  packed,  the  less  butter  will  be 
wanted.  Cover  them  with  butter,  then  with  very 
thick  paper  tied  down,  and  bake  them.  When  cold, 
put  them  dry  into  pots  that  will  hold  two  or  three 
in  each ; and  pour  butter  over  them,  using  that  which 
was  baked  as  part.  Observe  that  the  butter  should 
be  pretty  thick  over  them,  if  they  are  to  be  kept.  If 
pigeons  were  boned,  and  then  put  in  an  oval  form 
into  the  pot,  they  would  lie  closer,  and  require  less 
butter.  They  may  be  stuffed  with  a fine  force-meat 
made  with  veal,  bacon,  &c.,  and  then  they  will  eat 
excellently.  If  a high  flavour  be  approved  of,  add 
mace,  allspice,  and  a little  Cayenne,  before  baking. 

Parks,  and  other  small  Birds. 

Draw,  and  spit  them  on  a bird-spit;  tie  this  on  an- 
other spit,  and  roast  them.  Baste  gently  with  but- 
ter, and  strew  bread-crumbs  upon  them  till  half  done: 
brown  and  serve  with  fried  crumbs  round. 
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To  keep  Game , fyc. 

Game  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away  even  when  it 
has  been  kept  a very  long  time;  for  when  it  seems  to 
be  spoiled  it  may  often  be  made  fit  for  eating  by  nice- 
ly cleaning  it,  and  washing  with  vinegar  and  water. 
If  there  be  danger  of  birds  not  keeping,  draw,  crop, 
and  pick  them;  then  wash  in  two  or  three  waters, 
and  rub  them  with  salt.  Have  ready  a sauce-pan  of 
boiling  water,  and  plunge  them  into  it  one  by  one; 
drawing  them  up  and  down  by  the  legs,  that  the  wa- 
ter may  pass  through  them.  Let  them  stay  five  or 
six  minutes  in;  then  hang  them  up  in  a cold  place. 
When  drained,  pepper  and  salt  the  insides  well.  Be- 
fore roasting,  wash  them  well. 

The  most  delicate  birds,  even  grouse,  may  be  pre- 
served thus.  Those  that  live  by  suction  cannot  be 
done  this  way,  as  they  are  never  drawn ; and  perhaps 
the  heat  might  make  them  worse,  as  the  water  could 
not  pass  through  them;  but  they  bear  being  high. 

Lumps  of  charcoal  put  about  birds  and  meat  will 
preserve  them  from  taint,  and  restore  what  is  spoiling. 

Pheasants , Partridges , Guinea  and  Pea  Fowls. 

Roast  them  as  turkey;  and  serve  with  a fine  gra- 
vy (into  which  put  a very  small  bit  of  garlick),  and 
bread-sauce.  When  cold,  they  may  be  made  into 
excellent  patties,  but  their  flavour  should  not  be  over- 
powered by  lemon. 

To  dress  a Cock  Pheasant . 

Stuff  the  inside  of  a pheasant  cock  with  the  lean 
part  of  a sirloin  of  beef  minced  small,  and  season  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Roast  the  pheasant  in  the  usual 

way,  and  take  care  that  the  stuffing  do  not  escape 

The  gravy  coming  from  the  beef  diffuses  itself  through 
the  flesh  of  the  pheasant,  thereby  rendering  it  more 
juicy  and  tender.  Veal  being  a white  meat,  may  be 
preferable  to  beef. 

To  boil  Partridges. 

Truss  the  partridges,  as  done  for  boiled  fowls. 
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Boil  them  in  a proper  quantity  of  water,  and  in  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  they  will  he  sufficiently 
done.  When  ready  to  be  served  up,  pour  over  them 
some  rice  stewed  in  gravy,  with  salt  and  pepper;  the 
rice  should  stew  in  the  gravy  till  it  become  quite 
thick,  and  to  this  a particular  attention  should  be  paid. 

To  stew  Partridges. 

After  trussing  the  partridges,  stuff  their  craws 
with  forced  meat,  and  lard  them  down  the  sides; 
then  roll  a lump  of  butter  in  pepper,  salt,  and  pow- 
dered mace,  and  put  it  into  the  bodies.  Sew  up  the 
vents,  and  after  dredging  them,  fry  them  to  a light 
brown;  then  put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with  a quart 
of  gravy,  two  spoonsful  of  Madeira,  or  white  wine, 
a spoonful  of  mushroom  catchup,  two  tea-spoonsful 
of  lemon  pickle,  an  anchovy,  a quarter  of  a lemon 
sliced,  and  a sprig  of  sweet  marjoram.  Cover  up 
close,  and  stew  for  about  half  an  hour;  after  thick- 
ening the  gravy,  if  necessary,  pour  it  over  the  par- 
tridges, and  serve  them  up  with  boiled  artichoke 
bottoms,  cut  in  quarters,  and  placed  round  the  dish. 

Sauce  for  cold  Partridge  or  cold  Meat  of  any  kind. 

Beat  up  the  yolk  of  a hard  egg  with  oil  and  vine- 
gar. Add  a little  anchovy  liquor,  some  Cayenne 
pepper,  salt,  parsley  and  shalot,  both  chopped  small. 

To  pot  Partridge. 

Clean  them  nicely ; and  season  with  mace,  allspice, 
white  pepper,  and  salt,  in  fine  powder.  Rub  every 
part  well;  then  lay  the  breast  downwards  in  a pan, 
and  pack  the  birds  as  close  as  you  possibly  can.  Put 
a good  deal  of  butter  on  them ; then  cover  the  pan 
with  a coarse  flour-paste  and  a paper  over,  tie  it  close, 
and  bake.  When  cold,  put  the  birds  into  pots,  and 
cover  them  with  butter. 

A very  cheap  way  of  potting  Birds. 

Prepare  them  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt;  and 
when  baked  and  grown  cold,  cut  them  into  proper 
pieces  for  helping,  pack  them  close  into  a large  pot- 
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ting-pan,  and  (if  possible)  leave  no  spaces  to  receive 
the  butter.  Cover  them  with  butter,  and  one-third 
part  less  will  be  wanted  than  when  the  birds  are  done 
whole. 

The  butter  that  has  covered  potted  things  will  serve 
for  basting,  or  for  paste  for  meat  pies. 

To  clarify  Tatter  for  potted  Things. 

Put  it  into  a sauce-boat,  and  set  that  over  the  fire 
in  a stew-pan  that  has  a little  water  in.  When  melt- 
ed, take  care  not  to  pour  the  milky  parts  over  the 
potted  things:  they  will  sink  to  the  bottom. 

To  pot  Moor  Game. 

Pick,  singe,  and  wash  the  birds  nicely;  then  dry 
them;  and  season,  inside  and  out,  pretty  high,  with 
pepper,  mace,  nutmeg,  allspice,  and  salt.  Pack  them 
in  as  small  a pot  as  will  hold  them,  cover  them  with 
butter,  and  bake  in  a very  slow  oven.  When  cold, 
take  off  the  butter,  dry  them  from  the  gravy,  and  put 
one  bird  into  each  pot,  which  should  just  fit.  Add 
as  much  more  butter  as  will  cover  them,  but  take 
care  that  it  does  not  oil.  The  best  way  to  melt  it  is, 
by  warming  it  in  a basin  set  in  a bowl  of  hot  water. 

Grouse. 

Roast  them  like  fowls,  but  the  head  is  to  be  twist- 
ed under  the  wing.  They  must  not  be  over-done. 
Serve  with  a rich  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  bread-sauce. 
The  sauce  for  wild  fowl,  as  will  be  described  here- 
after under  the  head  of  Sauces , may  be  used  instead 
of  common  gravy. 

To  roast  Wild  Fowl . 

The  flavour  is  best  preserved  without  stuffing. 
Put  pepper,  salt,  and  a piece  of  butter  into  each. 

Wild  fowl  require  much  less  dressing  than  tame: 
they  should  be  served  of  a fine  colour,  find  well  froth- 
ed up.  A rich  brown  gravy  should  be  sent  in  the 
dish ; and  when  the  breast  is  cut  into  slices,  before 
taking  off  the  bone,  a squeeze  of  lemon,  with  pepper 
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and  salt,  is  a great  improvement  to  the  flavour. 

To  take  off  the  fishy  taste  which  wild  fowl  some- 
times have,  put  an  onion,  salt  and  hot  water,  into  the 
dripping-pan,  and  baste  them  for  the  first  ten  min- 
utes with  this;  then  take  away  the  pan,  and  baste 
constantly  with  butter. 

Wild  Ducks , Teal , Widgeon,  Dun-birds , Sfc. 

They  should  be  taken  up  with  the  gravy  in.  Baste 
them  with  butter;  and  sprinkle  a little  salt  before 
they  are  taken  up,  put  a good  gravy  upon  them,  and 
serve  with  shalot-sauce,  in  a boat. 

Woodcocks , Snipes , and  Quails. 

They  keep  good  several  days.  Roast  them  with- 
out drawing,  and  serve  on  toast.  Butter  only  should 
be  eaten  with  them,  as  gravy  takes  off  from  the  fine 
flavour.  The  thigh  and  back  are  most  esteemed. 

Ruffs  and  Reeves. 

Skewer  them  as  quails ; put  bars  of  bacon  over 
them,  and  roast  them  about  ten  minutes.  Serve  with 
a good  gravy  in  the  dish. 

Plovers. 

Roast  the  green  ones  in  the  same  way  as  wood- 
cocks and  quails,  (see  above)  without  drawing;  and 
serve  on  a toast.  Gray  plovers  may  be  either  roast- 
ed, or  stewed  with  gravy,  herbs,  and  spice. 

Ortolans. 

Pick  and  singe,  but  do  not  draw  them.  Tie  on  a 
bird-spit,  and  roast  them.  Some  persons  like  bacon 
in  slices  tied  between  them,  but  the  taste  of  it  spoils 
the  flavour  of  the  ortolan.  Cover  them  with  crumbs 
of  bread. 

Hares. 

Hares  will  keep  a long  time,  if  properly  taken 
care  of,  and  even  when  the  cook  fancies  them  past 
eating,  may  be  in  the  highest  perfection ; which  if 
eaten  when  fresh  killed  they  are  not.  As  they  are 
usually  paunched  in  the  field,  the  cook  cannot  pre- 
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vent  this;  but  the  hare  keeps  longer,  and  eats  much 
better,  if  not  opened  for  four  or  five  days,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  weather. 

If  paunched,  as  soon  as  a hare  comes  in  it  should 
be  wiped  quite  dry,  the  heart  and  liver  taken  out, 
and  the  liver  scalded  to  keep  for  the  stuffing.  Re- 
peat this  wiping  every  day;  mix  pepper  and  ginger, 
and  rub  on  the  inside;  and  put  a large  piece  of  char- 
coal into  it.  Ifdhe  spice  be  applied  early,  it  will 
prevent  that  musty  taste  which  long  keeping  in  the 
damp  occasions,  and  which  also  affects  the  stuffing. 

An  old  hare  should  be  kept  as  long  as  possible, 
if  to  be  roasted.  It  must  also  be  well  soaked. 

To  roast  Hare. 

After  it  is  skinned,  let  it  be  extremely  well  wash- 
ed, and  then  soaked  an  hour  or  two  in  water;  and  if 
old,  lard  it;  which  will  make  it  tender,  as  also  will 
letting  it  lie  in  vinegar. 

If  however  it  be  put  into  vinegar,  it  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly well  washed  in  water  afterwards.  Put  a 
large  relishing  stuffing  into  the  belly,  and  then  sew 
it  up.  Baste  it  well  with  milk  till  half  done,  and  af- 
terwards with  butter.  If  the  blood  have  settled  in 
the  neck,  soaking  the  part  in  warm  water,  and  putting 
it  to  the  fire  warm,  will  remove  it;  especially  if  you 
also  nick  the  skin  here  and  there  with  a small  knife 
to  let  it  out.  The  hare  should  be  kept  at  a distance 
from  the  fire  at  first.  Serve  with  a fine  froth,  rich 
gravy,  melted  butter,  and  currant-jelly  sauce;  the 
gravy  in  the  dish.  For  stuffing  use  the  liver,  an  an- 
chovy, some  fat  bacon,  a little  suet,  herbs,  pepper, 
salt,  nutmeg,  a little  onion,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  an 
egg  to  bind  it. 

The  ears  must  be  nicely  cleaned  and  singed.  They 
are  reckoned  a dainty. 

To  jug  an  old  Hare. 

After  cleaning  and  skinnin  , cut  it  up ; and  season 
it  with  pepper,  salt,  allspice,  pounded  mace,  and  a 
little  nutmeg.  Put  it  into  a jar  with  an  onion,  a clove 
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or  two,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a piece  of  coarse 
beef,  and  the  carcase-bones  over  all.  Tie  the  jar 
down  with  a bladder,  and  leather  or  strong  paper; 
and  put  it  into  a sauce-pan  of  water  up  to  the  neck, 
but  no  higher.  Keep  the  water  boiling  five  hours. 
When  it  is  to  be  served,  boil  the  gravy  up  with  a 
piece  of  butter  and  flour ; and  if  the  meat  get  cold, 
warm  it  in  this,  but  do  not  boil  it. 

j Broiled  and  hashed  Hare. 

The  flavour  of  broiled  hare  is  particularly  fine;  the 
legs  dr  wings  must  be  seasoned  first:  rub  with  cold 
butter,  and  serve  very  hot. 

The  other  parts,  warmed  with  gravy,  and  a little 
stuffing,  may  be  served  separately. 

Potted  Hare. 

After  seasoning  it,  bake  it  with  butter.  When 
cold,  take  the  meat  from  the  bones,  and  beat  it  in  a 
mortar,  If  not  high  enough,  add  salt,  mace,  pepper, 
and  a piece  of  the  finest  fresh  butter  melted  in  a spoon- 
ful or  two  of  the  gravy  that  came  from  the  hare. 
When  well  mixed,  put  it  into  small  pots,  and  cover 
with  butter.  The  legs  and  back  should  be  baked 
at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  to  keep  them  moist,  and  tiie 
bones  be  put  over  them. 

A Mock  Hare. 

Cut  out  the  inside  of  a sirloin  of  beef,  and  take  from 
it  all  the  fat.  Then  prepare  a sufficient  quantity  of 
rich  forcemeat,  made  as  for  hare,  and  put  it  within 
the  beef,  which  must  be  tightly  rolled,  so  as  to  imi- 
tate the  shape  of  a hare.  Then  roast  it  upon  a hang- 
ing spit.  Baste  with  port  wine,  and  let  the  roasting 
be  performed  before  a quick  fire.  Serve  up  with  good 
gravy  in  the  dish,  or  rich  melted  butter.  Currant 
jelly  dissolved  in  port  wine,  for  sauce.  The  cook 
hardly  needs  to  be  told,  that  the  meat  should  be  cut 
open,  that  the  forcemeat  may  be  made  to  lie  in  the 
centre  of  the  beef.— This  is  a correct  imitation  of 
hare ; and  when  game  cannot  be  obtained,  is  a substi > 
tuie  hardly  to  be  distinguished  in  taste  from  real  hare. 
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Rabbits. 

Rabbits  may  be  roasted  with  stuffing  and  gravy, 
like  hare,  or  without  stuffing;  with  sauce  ot  the  liver 
and  parsley  chopped  in  melted  butter,  pepper,  and 
salt;  or  larded. 

Or,  boiled,  and  smothered  with  onion-sauce:  the 
butter  to  be  melted  with  milk  instead  of  water. 

Or,  fried  in  joints,  with  dried  or  fried  parsley.  The 
same  liver-sauce,  this  way  also. 

Or,  fricasseed,  as  before  directed  for  chickens. 

Or,  in  a pie,  as  chicken,  with  forcemeat,  &c.  In 
this  way  they  are  excellent  when  young. 

Or,  potted. 

Potted  Rabbits. 

Cut  up  two  or  three  young  but  full-grown  ones, 
and  take  the  leg-bones  off  at  the  thigh ; pack  them 
as  closely  as  possible  in  a small  pan,  after  seasoning 
them  with  pepper,  mace,  Cayenne,  salt,  and  allspice, 
all  in  very  tine  powder.  Make  the  top  as  smooth  as 
you  can.  Keep  out  the  heads  and  the  carcases,  but 
take  off  the  meat  about  the  neck.  Put  a good  deal 
of  butter,  and  bake  the  whole  gently.  Keep  it  two 
days  in  the  pan;  then  shift  it  into  small  pots,  adding 
butter.  The  livers  also  should  be  added,  as  they  eat 
well. 


SOUPS. 

General  Directions . 

When  there  is  any  fear  of  gravy-meat  being  spoil- 
ed before  it  be  wanted,  season  w ell,  and  fry  it  light- 
ly, which  will  preserve  it  two  days  longer;  but  the 
gravy  is  best  when  the  juices  are  fresh. 

When  soups  or  gravies  are  to  be  put  by,  let  them 
be  changed  every  day  into  fresh  scalded  pans.  What- 
ever has  vegetables  boiled  in  it,  is  apt  to  turn  sour 
sooner  than  the  juices  of  meat.  Never  keep  any  gra- 
vy, &c.,  in  metal. 

When  lat  remains  on  any  soup,  a tea-cupful  of 
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flour  and  water  mixed  quite  smooth,  and  boiled  in, 
will  take  it  off. 

If  richness,  or  greater  consistency,  be  wanted,  a 
good  lump  of  butter  mixed  with  flour,  and  boiled  in 
the  soup,  will  give  either  of  these  qualities. 

Long  boiling  is  necessary  to  give  the  full  flavour 
of  the  ingredients,  therefore  time  should  be  allowed 
for  soups  and  gravies ; and  they  are  best  if  made  the 
day  before  they  are  wanted. 

Soups  and  gravies  are  better  when  the  meat  is  put 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  stewed,  and  the  herbs, 
roots,  &c.,  with  butter,  than  when  water  is  put  to  the 
meat  at  first;  and  the  gravy  that  is  drawn  from  the 
meat  should  be  almost  dried  up  before  the  water  be 
put  to  it.  Do  not  use  the  sediment  of  gravies,  &c., 
that  have  stood  to  be  cold.  When  onions  are  strong, 
boil  a turnip  with  them ; if  for  sauce  this  will  make 
them  mild. 

If  soups  or  gravies  be  too  weak,  do  not  cover  them 
in  boiling,  that  the  watery  particles  may  evaporate. 

A clear  jelly  of  Coiv-hecls  is  very  useful  to  keep  in 
the  house,  being  a great  improvement  to  soups  and 
gravies. 

Truffles  and  morels  thicken  soups  and  sauces,  and 
give  them  a fine  flavour.  Wash  half  an  ounce  of  each 
carefully,  then  simmer  them  a few  minutes  in  water, 
and  add  them  with  the  liquor,  to  boil  in  the  sauce, 
&c.,  till  tender 

Scotch  Troth. 

Early  in  the  morning,  put  a tew  ounces  of  pearl, 
or  Scotch  barley  into  a pot,  with  a suitable  quantity 
of  water  as  may  be  wanted  for  the  broth;  and  after 
the  barley  has  become  soft,  put  in  a knuckle  of  veal, 
or  a few  pounds  of  lean  beef,  the  lean  part  of  a neck 
of  mutton,  and  a small  piece  of  salt  beef.  At  a pro- 
per time,  put  in  all  kinds  of  pot  vegetables,  such  as 
carrots,  turnips,  ouions,  cabbage,  celery,  and  pease, 
if  in  season.  When  sufficiently  stewed,  serve  up  along 
with  the  meat.  Season  with  salt,  when  salt  beef  is 
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not  used This  is  a very  wholesome  dish  for  a pri- 

vate family,  especially  where  there  are  children.  It 
is  one  of  the  standing  dishes  in  almost  every  house 
in  Scotland,  but  not  always  with  the  salt  meat.  The 
only  art  required  in  making  it,  is  to  suffer  it  to  boil 
slowly,  and  for  a great  length  of  time.  Hasty  boil- 
ing extracts  the  juices  from  all  kinds  of  meat  in  a 
wasteful  and  imperfect  manner. 

Scotch  Mutton  Broth. 

Soak  a neck  of  mutton  in  water  for  an  hour;  cut 
off  the  scrag,  and  put  it  into  a stew-pan  with  two 
quarts  of  water.  As  soon  as  it  boils,  skim  it  well, 
and  then  simmer  it  an  hour  and  a half,  then  take  the 
best  end  of  the  mutton,  cut  it  into  pieces  (two  bones 
in  each,)  take  some  of  the  fat  off,  and  put  as  many 
as  you  think  proper;  skim  the  moment  the  fresh  meat 
boils  up,  and  every  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards. 
Have  ready  four  or  five  carrots,  the  same  number  of 
turnips,  and  three  onions,  all  cut,  but  not  small;  and 
put  them  in  soon  enough  to  get  quite  tender : add 
four  large  spoonsful  of  Scotch  barley,  first  wetted  with 
cold  water.  The  meat  should  stew  three  hours.  Salt 
to  the  taste,  and  serve  all  together.  Twenty  minutes 
before  serving,  put  in  some  chopped  parsley.  It  is 
an  excellent  winter-dish. 

Colouring  for  Soups  or  Gravies. 

Put  four  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  a gill  of  water, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  the  finest  butter,  into  a small 
tosser,  and  set  it  over  a gentle  fire.  Stir  it  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  till  of  a bright  brown.  Then  add  half 
a pint  of  water;  boil,  skim,  and  when  cold,  bottle 
and  cork  it  close.  Add  to  soup  or  gravy  as  much 
of  this  as  will  give  a proper  colour. 

A clear  hr  own  Stock  for  Gravy -Soup  or  Gravy. 

Put  a knuckle  of  veal,  a pound  of  lean  beef,  and 
a pound  of  the  lean  of  a gammon  of  bacon,  all  sliced, 
into  a stew-pan  with  two  or  three  scraped  carrots, 
two  onions,  two  turnips,  two  heads  of  celery  sliced, 
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and  two  quarts  of  water.  Stew  the  meat  quite  tender, 
but  do  not  let  it  brown.  When  thus  prepared,  it 
will  serve  either  for  soup,  or  brown,  or  white  gravy; 
if  for  brown  gravy,  put  some  of  the  above  colouring, 
and  boil  a few  minutes. 

An  excellent  White  Soup. 

Take  a scrag  of  mutton,  a knuckle  of  veal,  after 
cutting  off  as  much  meat  as  will  make  col  lops,  two 
or  three  shank-bones  of  mutton  nicely  cleaned,  and 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  very  fine  undressed  lean  gam- 
mon of  bacon,  with  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a piece 
of  fresh  lemon-peel,  two  or  three  onions,  three  blades 
of  mace,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  white  pepper ; boil 
all  in  three  quarts  of  water,  till  the  meat  falls  quite 
to  pieces.  Next  day  take  off  the  fat,  clear  the  jelly 
from  the  sediment,  and  put  it  into  a nice  tin  sauce- 
pan. If  macaroni  be  used,  it  should  be  added  soon 
enough  to  get  perfectly  tender,  after  soaking  in  cold 
water.  Vermicelli  may  be  added  after  the  thicken- 
ing, as  it  requires  less  time  to  do.  Have  ready  the 
thickening,  which  is  to  be  made  as  follows. 

Blanch  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet  almonds, 
and  beat  them  to  a paste  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a 
spoonful  of  water  to  prevent  their  oiling;  mince  a 
large  slice  of  dressed  veal  or  chicken,  and  beat  it  with 
a piece  of  stale  white  bread;  add  all  this  to  a pint 
of  thick  cream,  a bit  of  fresh  lemon-peel,  and  a blade 
of  mace,  in  the  finest  powder.  Boil  it  a few  minutes ; 
add  to  it  a pint  of  soup,  and  strain  and  pulp  it  through 
a coarse  sieve;  this  thickening  is  then  fit  for  putting 
to  the  rest,  which  should  boil  for  half  an  hour  after- 
wards. 

A Gihlet  Soup. 

Scald  a sufficient  quantity  of  giblets,  and  cut  them 
to  pieces;  then  put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  veal 
stock,  and  let  them  stew  till  sufficiently  tender;  then 
season  as  for  real  turtle.  Strain  ofi,  and  add  egg 
yolks,  aud  forced  meat  balls,  with  Madeira  to  the  taste. 
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Another. 

Scald  and  clean  three  or  four  pair  of  goose  or  duck 
giblets ; stew  them,  with  a pound  or  two  of  gravy- 
beef,  scrag  of  mutton,  or  the  bone  ofa  knuckle  of  veal; 
an  ox-tail,  or  some  shanks  of  mutton ; with  three 
onions,  a large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a tea-spoonful 
of  white  pepper,  and  a large  spoonful  of  salt.  Put 
five  pints  of  water,  and  simmer  till  the  gizzards  (which 
must  be  each  in  four  pieces)  be  quite  tender : skim 
nicely,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  two  tea- 
spoonsful  of  mushroom-powder,  and  an  ounce  of  but- 
ter mixed  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour.  Let  it 
boil  a few  minutes,  and  serve  with  the  giblets.  It 
may  be  seasoned,  instead  of  cream,  with  two  glasses 
of  sherry  or  Madeira,  a large  spoonful  of  catchup, 
and  some  Cayenne.  When  in  the  tureen,  add  salt, 

t. 

A Partridge  Soup. 

Take  the  whole  breasts  of  four  partridges,  and  af- 
ter throwing  an  ay  the  fat  and  skins,  put  them,  for 
the  space  of  half  an  hour,  into  cold  water.  Then  cut 
the  meat  from  the  remaining  parts,  and  pound  it  in 
a marble  mortar.  Take  four  pounds  of  veal  cut 
small,  a slice  of  lean  ham,  the  above  pounded  meat, 
together  with  all  the  bones,  some  white  pepper  and 
salt,  three  table  spoonsful  of  white  bread  crumbs,  a 
large  onion,  in  which  three  cloves  have  been  stuck, 
and  some  scraped  carrots  and  celery.  Stew  these 
in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water,  till  all  the  goodness 
has  been  drawn  from  the  meat  and  vegetables.  Then 
strain  the  soup  through  a hair  sieve,  and  take  off  all 
the  fat.  Into  this  soup  put  the  partridge  breasts  that 
have  hitherto  been  preserved,  and  stew  them  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  adding  some  white  pepper,  and 
plenty  of  pounded  mace.  Thicken  with  cream  and 
flour,  and  serve  up  in  a tureen. 

A Macaroni  Soup. 

Cut  three  onions  into  slices,  and  put  them  into  a 
sauce-pan  with  a bit  of  butter  and  a little  water  \ but 
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take  care  that  the  onions  be  not  burnt.  Keep  the 
onions  and  butter  upon  the  fire,  till  they  become  a 
little  discoloured  ; then  take  four  anchovies,  with  two 
or  three  fresh-water  fish,  and  a little  thyme.  Sim- 
mer these  together  a proper  time,  then  add  water  and 
scraped  Parmesan  cheese.  Boil  up  all  together,  and 
strain  through  a wide  sieve;  after  which  return  the 
soup  into  the  pan,  and  add  to  it  a sufficient  quantity 
of  prepared  macaroni,  and  give  it  a boil. 

A Green  Pease  Soup. 

Take  six  or  eight  cucumbers  pared  and  sliced; 
the  blanched  part  of  the  same  number  of  coss  lettuce, 
a sprig  or  two  of  mint,  two  or  three  onions,  a little 
parsley,  some  white  pepper  and  salt,  a full  pint  of 
young  pease,  and  half  a pound  of  butter.  Put  these 
ingredients  into  a stew-panv  and  let  them  stew  gently 
in  their  own  liquor  for  an  hour.  Then  have  in  rea- 
diness a quart  of  old  pease,  boiled  tender.  Pulp 
them  through  a cullender,  and  put  to  them  two  quarts 
of  strong  beef  gravy,  or  more,  as  is  liked  for  thick- 
ness. When  the  herbs  and  cucumbers  are  sufficient- 
ly stewed,  mix,  and  after  giving  a boil,  serve  up  the 
soup  very  hot. 

A Gravy  Soup. 

Take  four  pounds  of  lean  beef,  a knuckle  of  veal, 
half  a pound  of  lean  ham,  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 
two  whole  carrots,  two  whole  turnips,  an  onion  stuck 
with  cloves,  and  four  heads  of  celery.  Put  these  in- 
to a stew-pan,  and  keep  it  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  fire,  in  order  that  the  gravy  may  be  drawn 
from  the  meat  before  putting  in  any  water,  and  with- 
out running  the  hazard  of  burning.  Then  put  in  as 
much  water  as  may  be  required,  and  stew  gently  for 
the  space  of  five  hours.  Strain  through  a sieve  into 
an  earthen  pot,  where  the  soup  should  remain  during 
the  night.  Next  day,  take  off  the  fat,  and  when  the 
stock  is  taken  out,  great  care  should  be  used  not  to 
raise  it  from  the  bottom,  as  that  would  occasion  the 
soup  to  have  a muddy  appearance.  Put  the  stock 
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in  this  clarified  state,  into  the  stew-pan,  and  set  it 
over  the  fire,  taking  care  to  remove  the  scum  as  it 
rises.  Season  with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  mace. 

Vegetable  Soup. 

Pare  and  slice  five  or  six  cucumbers;  and  add  to 
these  the  inside  of  as  many  cos-lettuces,  a sprig  or 
two  of  mint,  two  or  three  onions,  some  pepper  and 
salt,  a pint  and  a half  of  young  peas,  and  a little  par- 
sley. Put  these,  w ith  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter, 
into  a sauce-pan,  to  stew  in  their  own  liquor,  near  a 
gentle  fire,  half  an  hour ; then  pour  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water  to  the  vegetables,  and  stew  them  two 
hours ; rub  down  a little  Hour  into  a tea-cupful  of 
water,  boil  it  w ith  the  rest  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
and  serve  it. 

A Vegetable  Soup,  with  Meat. 

Make  a good  stock  of  beef  and  veal ; then  take  one 
onion,  two  carrots,  and  two  turnips.  Cut  these  into 
pellets.  Put  them  and  the  stock  into  the  soup  pot, 
with  a small  piece  of  ham  and  a little  butter.  That 
done,  add  a handful  of  sorrel,  chopped  small,  and 
six  lettuces  well  blanched . Boil  about  an  hour.  Be- 
fore its  being  served  up,  put  in  a handful  of  chervil, 
chopped  small,  and  let  it  boil  a few  minutes.  Salt, 
to  the  taste. 

Hare  Soup. 

Cut  a large  hare  into  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a stew-- 
pan, with  five  quarts  of  water,  one  onion,  a few  corns 
of  white  pepper,  a little  salt,  and  some  mace.  Stew 
over  a slow  fire  for  two  hours,  or  till  it  become  a good 
gravy.  Then  cut  the  meat  from  the  back  and  legs, 
and  keep  it  to  put  into  the  soup  when  nearly  ready. 
Put  the  bones  into  the  gravy,  and  stew-  till  the  remain- 
der of  the  meat  is  nearly  dissolved.  Then  strain  off 
the  gravy,  and  put  to  it  two  spoonsful  of  soy,  or  three 
of  mushroom,  or  walnut  catchup.  Cayenne  pepper 
to  tlie  taste.  To  two  quarts  of  gravy  put  half  a pint 
of  Madeira,  or  red  wine.  Then  put  in  the  meat  that 
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was  cut  off  from  the  back  and  legs,  and  let  the  whole 
stew  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Send  up  hot  to  ta- 
ble. Part  of  a knuckle  of  veal  would  improve  this 
soup,  in  which  case  some  more  water  will  be  required. 

A White  Soup. 

To  six  quarts  of  water,  put  a large  knuckle  of  veal, 
and  a pound  of  ham,  or  shoulder  of  bacon,  but  only 
the  lean  part,  two  anchovies,  a few  pepper-corns, 
two  or  three  onions,  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a 
few  heads  of  celery  cut  in  slices.  Stew  these  alto- 
gether till  the  soup  has  obtained  a sufficient  strength ; 
then  strain  through  a hair  sieve  into  an  earthen  pot, 
in  which  let  the  soup  stand  all  night.  Next  day, 
skim  and  pour  it  off  into  a stew-pan;  put  to  it  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  almonds  blanched  and  pound- 
ed ; give  a gentle  boil,  and  run  it  through  a lawn  sieve, 
having  j ust  before  added  a pint  of  cream  and  the  yolk 
of  one  egg. 

A White  Pease  Soup. 

Make  a good  broth  with  lean  beef,  veal,  and  a few 
slices  of  ham,  together  with  turnips,  carrots,  onions, 
and  celery.  The  broth  being  prepared  over  night, 
let  it  be  strained  from  the  meat,  and  put  by  to  cook 
When  intended  to  be  used,  remove  the  fat  that  will 
be  formed  over  the  surface  of  the  broth. 

Take  a pint  of  white  pease,  either  split  or  whole, 
but  whole  in  preference,  and  after  steeping  them  in 
cold  water  for  the  space  of  one  hour,  put  them  into 
a pot  with  about  a quart  of  water,  and  let  them  boil 
till  they  become  sufficiently  soft  to  be  pulped  through 
a sieve.  Then  add  them  to  the  broth,  together  with 
white  pepper,  and  salt  to  the  taste.  Boil  for  the  space 
of  a few  minutes,  and  serve  up  with  fried  bread,  and 
a little  dried  mint. 

A Cheap  Soup. 

Take  a pound  and  a half  of  lean  beef  cut  into  small 
pieces,  seven  pints  of  water,  one  pint  of  split  pease, 
one  pound  of  potatoes,  three  ounces  of  rice,  two  heads 
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of  celery,  and  three  leeks.  Season  to  the  taste  with 
salt,  white  pepper,  and  dried  mint.  Boil  gently  till 
reduced  to  live  pints,  then  strain  through  a cullender, 
or,  which  is  better,  ii  may  remain  unstrained.  Fried 
cabbage  and  onion  will  give  strength  to  the  soup  at 
a small  expense. 

A Simple  Soup. 

Take  three  quarts  of  good  broth  or  gravy.  Put 
it  into  a sauce-pan  with  two  carrots,  three  or  four  tur- 
nips, three  or  four  potatoes,  some  celery,  lettuce, 
endive,  parsley,  and  a piece  ofbutter  with  a little  flour. 
Stew  till  the  vegetables  become  quite  tender,  so  as  to 
permit  them  to  be  rubbed  through  a sieve,  after  which 
let  them  be  put  to  the  soup.  Stew  again  for  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  season  to  the  taste.  If  too 
strong,  add  a little  water.  A few  spoonsful  of  rice, 
separately  boiled,  will  add  greatly  to  the  merits  of  this 
soup,  and  but  little  to  the  expense. 

A Meagre  Soup. 

Take  six  ounces  of  butter.  Cut  it  into  pieces, 
and  put  it  into  a stewr-pan.  When  a little  browned, 
take  three  or  four  onions  sliced,  three  or  four  heads 
of  celery,  two  handsful  of  spinage,  some  cabbage,  two 
or  three  turnips,  some  parsley,  two  or  three  cabbage 
lettuces,  a little  water,  with  white  pepper  and  salt  to 
the  taste.  Stew  these  gently  about  half  an  hour,  then 
put  to  them  two  quarts  of  water.  Simmer  till  the 
roots  become  quite  tender,  when  any  part  of  them 
may  be  taken  out.  Put  in  the  crust  of  a French  roll, 
and  send  the  dish  up  to  table. 

This  is  the  poor  man’s  wholesome  soup.  “ The 
sleep  of  a labouring  man  is  sweet,  w hether  he  eat  lit- 
tle or  much;  but  the  abundance  of  the  rich  will  not 
suffer  him  to  sleep.”  Eccles. 

An  early  Spring  Soup. 

1 ake  a knuckle  of  veal  chopped  in  pieces ; a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  lean  ham ; a quart  of  whole  wrhite 
pease;  two  or  three  turnips;  a leek;  and  a lktle  cel- 
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ery.  Cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  and 
the  vegetables  into  four  quarts  of  soft  water.  Boil 
till  the  meat  has  parted  with  all  its  juices,  and  the 
pease  have  become  soft.  Then  take  out  the  meat 
and  vegetables,  and  pulp  the  pease  through  a sieve. 
Season  with  white  pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste.  Take 
a bunch  of  asparagus  cut  small  to  resemble  green 
pease,  the  hearts  of  two  or  three  cabbage  lettuces, 
and  some  green  mint  cut  small.  Stew  these  in  the 
soup  till  the  vegetables  become  tender,  taking  care  to 
keep  them  of  a good  colour,  and  not  to  permit  them 
to  remain  too  long  upon  the  fire.  Should  the  soup 
prove  too  thick,  put  to  it  some  good  broth,  but  if  too 
thin,  add  a little  flour  and  water.  Should  it  not  ap- 
pear sufficiently  green,  pound  a handful  of  spinage, 
and  put  the  juice,  when  properly  strained,  into  the 
soup,  but  it  must  not  be  boiled,  for  that  would  de- 
stroy the  green  colour  of  the  spinage. 

Sheep’s  Head  Broth. 

This  dish  differs  only  from  the  Scotch  broth  (given 
in  page  110)  in  the  addition  of  a sheep’s  head;  in 
which  case,  the  quantity  of  meat  in  the  broth  must 
be  diminished.  The  head  must  be  singed  at  the  black- 
smith’s with  a red  hot  iron,  till  not  a single  particle 
of  wool  remain.  This  operation  requires  much  at- 
tention as  the  iron  must  not  be  allowed  to  make  any 
impression  upon  the  skin.  When  singed,  put  the 
head  into  a tub  of  soft  water  for  a whole  night.  After 
being  well  scraped  and  washed,  split  it  asunder  and 
take  out  the  brains.  Then  put  it  into  the  kettle  with 
the  ingredients  before  mentioned  lor  making  Scotch 

broth;  buttake  care  that  the  head  be  boiled  sufficient- 
ly tender.  Some  persons  add  thfe  feet  after  being 
singed,  and  washed  in  cold  water. 

A Curry  Pease-Soup. 

Take  any  quantity  of  white  pease,  w hole  in  prefer- 
ence to  being  split,  and  after  being  steeped  two  hours 
in  cold  water,  put  them  into  a pan  with  a sufficiency 
of  water.  After  being  thoroughly  boiled,  pulp  them 
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through  a hair  sieve  and  put  diem  into  some  good 
broth,  made  of  any  kind  of  meat.  Season  with  white 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  add  some  dried  mint,  and  a 
proper  quantity  of  curry  powder.  To  this  soup,  put 
some  spoonsful  of  rice,  boiled  very  tender,  and  the 
yolk  of  one  or  two  eggs;  but  after  this  do  not  suffer 
the  soup  to  boil,  as  that  would  occasion  the  egg  to 
curdle.  Serve  up  hot. 

A good  Broth , commonly  called  Stock. 

Take  eight  pounds  of  lean  beef,  an  old  hen,  a knuc- 
kle of  veal,  and  a scrag-end  of  mutton.  To  the  meat, 
put  about  three  gallons  of  water,  and  after  boiling 
some  time,  skim  the  broth  very  well,  and  add  to  it 
six  heads  of  celery,  six  onions,  six  carrots,  some  pars- 
ley roots,  the  white  part  of  four  leeks,  four  cloves,  a 
few  pepper-corns,  and  a little  salt.  Boil  slowly  for  the 
space  of  six  hours,  then  strain,  and  preserve  for  use. 

In  large  families,  where  there  is  a regular  consump- 
tion of  stock  for  soups,  something  of  this  kind  should 
be  kept  in  constant  readiness. 

Oyster  Soup. 

Take  a pound  of  skate,  four  flounders,  and  two 
middling  sized  eels.  Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  put 
them  into  a stew-pan,  with  a sufficiency  of  water. 
Season  with  mace,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a head 
of  celery,  some  sliced  parsley  roots,  white  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  After  simmering 
about  an  hour  and  a half,  strain,  and  put  the  liquor 
into  a sauce-pan.  Then  take  any  number  of  oysters, 
bearded,  and  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar  with  the 
yolks  of  six  hard  eggs.  Season  with  white  pepper, 
salt,  and  grated  nutmeg;  and  when  the  liquor  boils, 
put  the  oysters  and  seasoning  into  it.  When  it  be- 
comes as  thick  as  cream,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and 
serve  it  up  in  a tureen. 

A wholesome  Soup. 

Take  a few  slices  of  ham,  and  put  them  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a stew-pan.  Over  them  out  a knuckle  of  veal 
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cut  into  small  pieces.  Then  add  carrots,  turnips, 
two  or  three  onions,  two  heads  ofcelery,  a small  sprig 
of  thyme,  three  or  four  cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  and 
some  white  pepper-corns.  To  these,  put  a pint  of 
good  broth,  and  draw  down  the  ingredients  over  a 
gentle  fire  for  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  taking 
care  not  to  suffer  them  to  burn,  and  yet  to  be  brought 
so  low  as  to  appear  of  a fine  glaze.  Then  add  a few 
quarts  of  broth,  and  the  moment  that  the  soup  comes 
to  boil,  skim  it  well;  after  this,  add  about  a pint  of 
cold  water,  which  will  make  the  scum  to  rise  again, 
and  render  the  soup  clear.  Continue  the  stewing  for 
the  space  of  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  strain. 
Have  ready  a carrot,  a turnip,  two  onions,  a head  of 
celery,  four  cabbage  lettuces,  and  a handful  of  sorrel, 
all  boiled  in  water  for  the  space  of  five  minutes. 
Then  strain  the  water  from  the  vegetables,  and  put 
them  into  the  soup.  Boil  gently  until  the  roots  are 
become  sufficiently  tender.  Just  before  the  soup  is 
sent  up,  put  to  it  a small  portion  of  chopped  chervil, 
which  will  add  to  the  flavour.  Add  a small  lump  of 
sugar,  and  salt  to  the  taste. 

When  prepared  by  a judicious  cook,  this  is  a whole- 
some and  palatable  soup.  The  sorrel  gives  it  an  ele- 
gant acidity. 

Ox-Rump  Soup. 

Two  or  three  rumps  of  beef  will  make  it  stronger 
than  a much  larger  quantity  of  meat  without  them; 
and  form  a very  nourishing  soup. 

Make  it  like  gravy  soup,  and  give  it  what  flavour 
or  thickening  you  like. 

Portable  Soup. 

Boil  one  or  two  knuckles  of  veal,  one  or  two  shins 
of  beef,  and  three  pounds  of  beef,  in  as  much  water 
only  as  will  cover  them.  Take  the  marrow  out  of 
thebones,  put  any  sort  of  spice  you  like,  and  three 
larire  onions.  When  the  meat  is  done  to  rags,  strain 
it  off',  and  put  it  into  a very  cold  place.  When  cold, 
take  off  the  cake  of  fat  (which  will  make  crust  tor 
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servants’  pies),  put  the  soup  into  a double-bottomed 
tin  saucepan,  and  set  it  on  a pretty  quick  tire,  but 
do  not  let  it  burn.  It  must  boil  quick  and  uncover- 
ed, and  be  stirred  constantly,  for  eight  hours,  in  or- 
der to  evaporate  the  aqueous  particles  from  the  soup. 
Put  it  into  a pan,  and  let  it  stand  in  a cold  place  a 
day;  then  pour  it  into  around  china  soup-dish,  and 
set  the  dish  into  a stew-pan  of  boiling  water  on  a stove, 
and  let  it  boil,  and  be  now  and  then  stirred,  till  the 
soup  become  thick  and  ropy;  then  it  is  enough.  Pour 
it  into  the  little  round  part  at  the  bottom  of  cups  or 
basins  turned  upside  down,  to  form  cakes;  and  when 
cold,  turn  them  out  on  flannel  to  dry.  Keep  them 
in  tin  canisters.  When  they  are  to  be  used,  melt  them 
in  boiling  water ; and  if  you  wish  the  flavonr  of  herbs, 
or  any  thing  else,  boil  it  first,  strain  off  the  water,  and 
inert  the  soup  in  it. 

This  is  very  convenient  in  the  country,  or  at  sea, 
where  fresh  meat  is  not  always  at  hand;  as  by  this 
means  a basin  of  soup  may  be  made  in  five  minutes. 

Eel  Soup. 

Take  three  pounds  of  small  eels ; put  to  them  two 
quarts  of  water,  a crust  of  bread,  three  blades  of  mace, 
some  whole  pepper,  an  onion,  and  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs ; cover  them  close,  and  stew  till  the  fish  be  quite 
broken ; then  strain  it  off.  Toast  some  bread,  cut  it 
into  dice,  and  pour  the  soup  on  it  boiling.  A piece 
of  carrot  may  be  put  in  at  first.  This  soup  will  be 
as  rich  as  if  made  of  meat.  A quarter  of  a pint  of 
rich  cream,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  rubbed 
smooth  in  it,  is  a great  improvement. 


GRA  VIES. 

Gravy  may  be  made  quite  as  good  of  the  skirts  of 
beel,  and  the  kidney,  as  of  any  other  meat  prepared 
in  the  same  way. 

An  ox-kidney,  or  milt,  makes  good  gravy,  cut  ali 
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to  pieces,  and  prepare-,  as  other  meat;  and  so  will 
the  shank-end  of  mutton  that  has  been  dressed,  if  much 
be  not  wanted. 

The  shank-bones  of  mutton  are  a great  improve- 
ment to  the  richness  of  gravy;  but  first  soak  them 
well,  and  scour  them  clean. 

Taragon  gives  the  flavour  of  French  cookery,  and  in 
high  gravies  is  a great  improvement ; b ut  it  should  be 
added  only  a short  time  before  serving. 

7To  dress  Gravy  that  will  keep  a Week. 

Out  lean  beef  thin,  put  it  into  a frying-pan  w ithout 
any  butter,  and  set  it  on  a fire  covered,  but  take  care  it 
does  not  burn ; let  it  stay  till  all  the  gravy  that  comes 
out  of  the  meat  is  dried  up  into  it  again ; put  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  the  meat,  and  let  that  stew  away. 
Then  put  to  the  meat  a small  quantity  of  water,  herbs, 
onions,  spice,  and  a bit  of  lean  ham;  simmer  till  it  is 
rich,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place.  Do  not  take  off 
the  fat  till  going  to  be  used. 

Clear  Gravy. 

Slice  beef  thin;  broil  a part  of  it  over  a very  clear 
quick  fire,  just  enough  to  give  colour  to  the  gravy,  but 
not  to  dress  it;  put  that  and  the  raw  into  a very  nice- 
ly tinned  stew-pan,  with  tw  o onions,  a clove  or  twro, 
whole  black  pepper,  berries  of  allspice,  and  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs;  cover  it  writh  hot  water,  give  it  one 
boil,  and  skim  it  well  two  or  three  times ; then  cover 
it,  and  simmer  till  quite  strong. 

Cullis , or  Brown  Gravy. 

Lay  over  the  bottom  of  a stew-pan  as  much  lean 
veal  as  will  cover  it  an  inch  thick ; then  cover  the 
veal  with  thin  slices  of  undressed  gammon,  two  or 
three  onions,  two  or  three  bay-leaves,  some  sweet 
herbs,  two  blades  of  mace,  and  three  cloves.  Cover 
the  stewpam,  and  set  it  over  a slow  fire;  when  the 
juices  come  out,  let  the  fire  be  a little  quicker.  When 
the  meat  is  of  a fine  brown,  fill  the  pan  with  good 
beef-broth,  boil  and  skim  it,  then  simmer  an  hour 
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add  a little  water,  mixed  with  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  it  properly  thick;  boil  it  half  an  hour,  and 
strain  it.  This  will  keep  a week. 

A Rich  Gravy. 

Cut  beef  into  thin  slices,  according  to  the  quantity 
wanted;  slice  onions  thin,  and  flour  both;  fry  them 
of  a light  brown,  but  do  not  on  any  account  suffer 
them  to  grow  black;  put  them  into  a stewpan,  pour 
boiling  water  on  the  browning  in  the  frying-pan,  boil 
it  up,  and  pour  on  the  meat.  Put  to  it  a bunch  of 
parsley,  thyme,  and  savory,  a small  bit  of  knotted 
marjoram,  the  same  of  taragon,  some  mace,  berries 
of  allspice,  whole  black  peppers,  a clove  or  two,  and 
a bit  of  ham,  or  gammon  of  bacon.  Simmer  till  you 
have  extracted  all  the  juices  of  the  meat;  and  be  sure 
to  skim  the  moment  it  boils,  and  often  after.  If  for 
a hare,  or  stewed  flsh,  anchovy  should  be  added. 

Gravy  for  a Fowl  made  without  Meat. 

Wash  the  feet  nicely,  and  cut  them  and  the  neck 
small;  simmer  them  with  a little  bread  browned,  a 
slice  ol  onion,  a bit  of  parsley  and  thyme,  some  pep- 
per and  salt,  and  the  liver  and  gizzard,  in  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  water,  till  half-wasted.  Take  out  the 
liver,  bruise  it,  and  strain  the  liquor  to  it.  Then 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  add  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  mushroom  catchup,  and  it  will  be  very  good. 

Strong  Fish-Gravy. 

Skin  two  or  three  eels,  or  some  flounders ; gut  and 
wash  them  very  clean;  cut  them  into  small  pieces, 
and  put  into  a saucepan.  Cover  them  with  water, 
and  add  a little  crust  of  bread  toasted  brown,  two 
blades  of  mace,  some  whole  pepper,  sweet  herbs,  a 
piece  of  lemon-peel,  an  anchovy  or  two,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  horse-radish.  Cover  close,  and  simmer; 
add  a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  and  boil  with  the  above. 

Savoury  Jelly,  to  put  over  Cold  Pies. 

Make  it  of  a small  bare  knuckle  of  leg  or  shoulder 
©f  veal,  or  a piece  of  scrag  of  that,  or  mutton;  or,  if 
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the  pie  be  of  fowl  or  rabbit,  the  carcasses,  necks,  and 
heads,  added  to  any  piece  of  meat,  will  be  sufficient, 
observing  to  give  consistence  by  cow-heel,  or  shanks 
of  mutton.  Put  the  meat,  a slice  of  lean  ham  or  ba- 
con, a faggot  of  different  herbs,  two  blades  of  rnace, 
an  onion  or  two,  a small  bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  a tea- 
spoontul  of  Jamaica  pepper  bruised,  and  the  same  of 
whole  pepper,  and  three  pints  of  water,  in  a stew-pot 
that  shuts  very  close.  As  soon  as  it  boils  skim  it 
well,  and  let  it  simmer  very  slowly  till  quite  strong; 
strain  it,  and  when  cold  take  off  the  fat  with  a spoon 
first,  and  then,  to  remove  every  particle  of  grease,  lay 
a clean  piece  of  cap  or  blotting-paper  on  it.  When 
cold,  if  not  clear,  boil  it  a few  minutes  with  the  whites 
of  two  eggs  (but  do  not  add  the  sediment),  and  pour 
it  through  a nice  sieve,  with  a napkin  in  it,  which  has 
been  dipped  in  boiling  water,  to  prevent  waste. 

Jelly  to  cover  Cold  Fish. 

Clean  a maid,  and  put  it  into  three  quarts  of  wa- 
ter, with  a calf’s  foot,  or  cow-heel,  a stick  of  horse- 
radish, an  onion,  three  blades  of  inace,  some  white 
pepper,  a piece  of  lemon-peel,  and  a good  slice  of  lean 
gammon.  Stew  it  until  it  will  jelly,  then  strain  it  off, 
and  when  cold  remove  every  bit  of  fat;  take  it  up 
from  the  sediment,  and  boil  it  with  a glass  of  sherry, 
the  whites  of  four  or  five  eggs,  and  a piece  of  lemon. 
Boil  without  stirring;  and  after  a few  minutes  set  it 
by  to  stand  half  an  hour,  and  strain  it  through  a bag, 
or  sieve,  with  a cloth  in  it.  When  cold,  cover  the  fish 
with  it. 

JBeef  Stock  for  Soups. 

Cut  lean  beef  into  pieces.  Put  it  into  a stew-pan 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  wrater  to  cover  it.  Set 
it  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils  skim  the  surface  clean; 
then  add  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  thyme,  some  scrap- 
ed carrots,  leeks,  onions,  turnips,  celery,  and  a little 
salt.  Let  the  meat  boil  till  it  become  tender.  Then 
strain  the  stock  through  a fine  hair  sieve.  When 
wanted  take  off  the  fat. 
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Veal  Stock  for  Soups. 

Take  a knuckle  of  veal  and  some  lean  ham.  Cut 
the  meat  into  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a stew-pan,  with 
two  quarts  of  water,  some  scraped  carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  leeks,  and  celery.  Stew  the  meat  down  till 
nearly  tender,  but  do  not  permit  it  to  be  of  colour. 
Add  a sufficient  quantity  of  beef  stock,  and  boil  all 
together  one  hour.  Skim  the  soup  free  from  fat, 
then  strain,  and  preserve  for  use.  Some  game  drawn 
down  with  the  stock  will  add  considerably  to  its 
goodness. 

j Beef  Gravy. 

Take  four  pounds  of  coarse  beef,  or  any  other  quan- 
tity, and  after  notching  it  with  a knife,  put  it  into  a 
stew-pan  with  some  whole  carrots  and  onions,  but  no 
water.  Stew  over  a gentle  fire  for  the  space  of  half 
an  hour,  or,  till  all  the  gravy  be  drawn  from  the  meat. 
Then  add  the  required  quantity  of  water,  and  con- 
tinue the  stewing  for  three  or  four  hours  longer. 
Strain  off  the  meat,  and  preserve  the  gravy  for  such 
uses  as  it  may  be  wanted  for.  When  intended  for 
soups,  it  will  be  well  to  put  in  part  of  a knuckle  of 
veal,  which  will  convert  the  gravy  into  a jelly, 

A Colouring  for  Sauces. 

Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lump  sugar  into  a pan, 
and  add  to  it  half  a gill  of  water,  with  half  an  ounce 
of  butter.  Set  it  over  a gentle  fire,  stirring  it  with  a 
wooden  spoon  till  it  appear  burnt  to  a bright  brown 
colour;  then  add  some  more  water;  when  it  boils, 
skim,  and  afterwards  strain.  Retain  for  use  in  a 
vessel  closely  covered. 

A clear  Brown  Stock  for  Gravy  Soups. 

Take  three  quarts  of  veal  stock,  perfectly  clear  and 
free  from  fat.  Add  a small  quantity  of  browning,  so 
as  to  make  the  stock  of  a good  brown  colour.  Sea- 
son to  the  palate  with  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt. 
Beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  whisk  them  with 
some  ol  the  stock ; then  let  it  gently  boil  a few  min- 
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utes,  and  strain  through  a proper  cloth  or  sieve. 

Gravy  for  White  Dishes. 

Take  a pound  and  a half  of  veal  cut  into  slices; 
this  will  make  a pint  of  gravy.  Put  the  meat  into  a 
sauce-pan  with  a close  cover;  add  a reasonable  quan- 
tity of  soft  water,  two  onions,  a head  of  celery,  a few 
white  pepper-corns,  three  blades  of  mace,  three  cloves, 
and  a little  lemon  peel.  Stew  till  all  the  goodness 
be  got  from  the  meat;  then  strain  and  preserve  for 
use. 

A Drown  Gravy. 

Take  beef  free  from  fat,  and  cut  it  into  slices  about 
an  inch  in  thickness ; lay  them  in  a dripping-pan,  with 
small  pieces  of  butter,  and  season  with  a little  ground 
pepper  and  salt.  Place  the  pan  in  a brisk  oven, 
that  will  broil  and  not  burn  the  meat.  When  half 
broiled,  score  the  beef,  and  put  it  into  a stew-pan, 
with  two  or  three  onions,  some  thyme,  pot  marjo- 
ram, a small  bunch  of  chervil,  a few  pepper-corns, 
and  two  or  three  cloves;  to  these  put  boiling  water 
according  to  the  quantity  of  gravy  wanted . A pound 
of  beef  will  make  a pint  of  gravy.  Stew  till  all 
the  goodness  be  drawn  from  the  meat;  then  strain, 
having  added  to  it  the  clean  gravy  that  w as  left  in 
the  dripping-pan.  Preserve  for  use,  but  suffer  the 
fat  to  remain  on  the  top,  as  it  preserves  the  gravy. 

Gravy  for  keeping. 

Take  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  of  each  equal  parts. 
Cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a deep 
sauce-pan  with  a close  cover.  The  beef  at  the  bot- 
tom, then  the  mutton,  with  apiece  of  lean  bacon,  some 
whole  pepper,  black  and  white,  a large  onion,  in  slic- 
es, and  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs.  Over  these  put  the 
veal.  Cover  up  close  over  a slow  fire,  for  the  space 
of  ten  minutes,  shaking  the  pan  nowr  and  then.  Af- 
ter this  pour  on  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  a lit- 
tle more  than  cover  the  meat.  Stew  gently  for  the 
space  of  eight  hours,  then  put  in  two  anchovies,  chop- 
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ped  and  season  with  salt,  to  the  taste.  Strain  off, 
and  preserve  for  use. 

If  properly  made,  the  gravy  will  become  a rich 
jelly,  a piece  of  which  may  be  occasionally  cut  out, 
when  a made  dish  is  hastily  wanted. 


SA  UCES. 

To  melt  Butter. 

Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a plated 
sauce-pan,  with  two  tea-spoonsful  of  cream.  Shake 
the  pan  over  a clear  fire  till  the  butter  be  completely 
melted.  Take  care  to  shake  it  only  one  way,  and 
be  careful  not  to  put  the  sauce-pan  upon  the  fire — 
Some  persons  put  a few  spoonsful  of  w ater  with  a 
little  flour,  instead  of  cream;  but  then  the  utmost 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  flour  be  uniformly  mix- 
ed with  the  butter,  as  nothing  is  so  unsightly  as  the 
appearance  of  the  flour  in  lumps.  The  first  method 
is  by  far  the  best.  The  mixture  of  water  takes  from 
the  balsamic  sweetness  of  the  butter. 

While  Sauce  for  Fricassee  of  Foivls , Rabbits , Whitt 
Meat,  Fish , or  Vegetables. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  buy  meat  for  this  favour- 
ite sauce,  as  the  proportion  of  that  flavour  is  but 
small.  The  water  that  lias  boiled  fowls,  veal,  or  rab- 
bit; or  a little  broth,  that  m&y  be  in  the  house;  or 
the  feet  and  necks  of  chicken,  or  raw  or  dressed  veal, 
will  suffice.  Stew  with  a little  water  any  of  these, 
with  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  some  sliced  onion,  some 
white  pepper-corns,  a little  pounded  mace  or  nutmeg, 
and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  until  the  flavour  be  srood, 
then  strain  it,  and  add  a little  good  cream,  a piece 
of  butter,  and  a little  flour;  salt  to  your  taste.  A 
squeeze  of  lemon  may  be  added  after  the  sauce  is 
taken  off  the  fire,  shaking  it  well.  Yolk  of  egg  is  of- 
ten used  in  fricassee,  but  if  you  have  any  cream  it  is 
better;  and  the  former  is  apt  to  curdle. 
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Sauce  for  Wild  Fowl. 

Simmer  a tea-cupful  of  port  wine,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  good  meat-gravy,  a little  shalot,  a little  pep- 
per, salt,  a grate  of  nutmeg,  and  a bit  of  mace,  for 
ten  minutes;  put  in  a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  give  it 
all  one  boil,  and  pour  it  through  the  birds.  In  gen- 
eral they  are  not  stuffed  as  tame  fowl,  but  may  be 
done  so  if  liked. 

Another  for  the  same , or  for  Ducks . 

Serve  a rich  gravy  in  the  dish : cut  the  breast  into 
slices,  but  do  not  take  them  off ; cut  a lemon,  and  put 
pepper  and  salt  on  it ; then  squeeze  it  on  the  breast,  and 
pour  a spoonful  of  gravy  over  before  you  help. 

An  excellent  S auce  for  Carp , or  boiled  Turkey. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  butter  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
flour,  put  to  it  a little  water,  melt  it,  and  add  near  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  half  an  ancho- 
vy chopped  tine,  not  washed ; set  it  over  the  fire;  and 
as  it  boils  up,  add  a large  spoonful  of  real  India  soy. 
If  that  does  not  give  it  a fine  colour,  put  a little  more. 
Turn  it  into  the  sauce-tureen,  and  put  some  salt  and 
half  a lemon ; stir  it  well  to  hinder  it  from  curdling. 

Sauce  for  Fowl  of  any  sort. 

Boil  some  veal-gravy,  pepper,  salt,  the  juice  of  a 
Seville  orange  and  a lemon,  and  a quarter  as  much  of 
po'rt  wine  as  of  gravy;  and  pour  it  into  the  dish,  or 
a boat. 

A very  fine  Mushroom  Sauce  for  Fowls , or  Rabbits. 

Wash  and  pick  a pint  of  youngmushrooms,  and  rub 
them  with  salt,  to  take  off  the  tender  skin.  Put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  a little  salt,  some  nutmeg,  a blade 
of  mace,  a pint  of  cream,  and  a good  piece  of  butter 
rubbed  in  flour.  Boil  them  up,  and  stir  them  till 
done ; then  pour  it  round  the  chickens,  &c.  Garnish 
with  lemon. 

If  you  cannot  get  fresh  mushrooms,  use  pickled 
ones  done  white,  with  a little  mushroom-powder  with 
the  cream,  8cc< 
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Lemon  White  Sauce  for  boiled  Foicls. 

Put  the  peel  of  a small  lemon,  cut  very  thin,  into 
a pint  of  sweet  rich  cream,  with  a sprig  of  lemon- 
thyme,  and  ten  white  pepper-corns.  Simmer  gently 
till  it  tastesvwell  of  the  lemon ; then  strain  it ; and  thick- 
en it  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  a des- 
sert-spoonful of  flour  rubbed  in  it.  Boil  it  up,  then 
pour  the  juice  of  the  lemon  strained  into  it,  stirring 
it  well.  Dish  the  chickens,  and  then  mix  a little 
white  gravy,  quite  hot,  with  the  cream,  but  do  not 
boil  them  together;  add  salt  to  your  taste. 

Fgg  Sauce. 

Boil  the  eggs  hard,  and  cut  them  into  small  pieces  ; 
then  put  them  to  melted  butter. 

Nice  Onion  Sauce. 

Melt  the  butter  with  a little  thick  cream,  but  add 
no  water  or  flour.  Boil  the  onions,  and  take  ofl  two 
coats  from  their  outsides.  Chop  the  insides  smooth, 
and  put  them  iuto  the  melted  butter,  with  salt  to  the 
taste.  Stir,  one  way,  over  the  lire,  for  a quarter  of 

an  hour,  and  then  send  up  the  sauce  quite  hot. 

dins  is  a most  elegant  onion  sauce  for  boiled  rabbits, 
partridges,  scrag  or  knuckle  of  veal,  or  roast  mutton. 

Clear  S/ialot  Sauce. 

Put  a few  chopped  shalots  into  a little  gravy  boil- 
ed clear,  and  near  half  as  much  vinegar;  season  with 
pepper  and  salt;  boil  half  an  hour. 

lo  make  Parsley  Sauce  ivlien  Parsley -leaves  are  not 

to  be  had. 

Tie  up  a little  parsley-seed  in  a bit  of  clean  muslin, 
and  boil  it  ten  minutes  in  some  water.  Use  this  wa- 
ter to  melt  the  butter;  and  throw  into  it  a little  boil- 
ed spinach  minced,  to  look  like  parsley. 

(rieen  Sauce,  for  green  Geese,  or  Ducklings. 

Mix  a quarter  of  a pint  of  sorrel-juice,  a glass  of 
white  wme,  and  some  scalded  gooseberries.  Add 
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sugar,  and  a bit  of  butter.  Boil  them  up. 

Bread  Sauce. 

Boil  a large  onion,  cut  into  four,  witn  some  black 
pepper  and  milk,  till  the  onion  be  q uite  a pulp.  Pour 
the  milk  strained  on  grated  white  stale  bread,  and 
cover  it.  In  an  hour  put  it  into  a sauce  pan,  with  a 
good  piece  of  butter  mixed  with  a little  flour;  boil 
the  whole  up  together,  and  serve. 

Butch  Sauce  for  Meat  or  Fish. 

Put  six  spoonsful  of  water,  and  four  of  vinegar, 
into  a saucepan ; warm,  and  thicken  it  with  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs.  Make  it  quite  hot,  but  do  not  boil  it; 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  strain  it 
through  a sieve. 

Sauce  Hobart,  for  Rumps  or  Steaks. 

Put  a piece  of  butter,  the  size  of  an  egg,  into  a 
saucepan,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  when  browning, 
throw  in  a handful  of  sliced  onions  cut  small;  fry 
them  brown,  but  do  not  let  them  burn;  add  half  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  shake  the  onions  in  it,  and  give  it 
another  fry;  then  put  four  spoonsful  of  gravy,  and 
some  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  it  gently  ten  minutes; 
skim  off  the  fat ; add  a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard, 
a spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon; 
boil  it  all,  and  pour  it  round  the  steaks.  They  should 
be  of  a fine  yellow  brown,  and  garnished  with  fried 
parsley  and  lemon. 

Benton  Sauce,  for  hot  or  cold  Roast  Beef 

Grate,  or  scrape  very  fine,  some  horse-radish,  a 
little  made  mustard,  some  pounded  white  sugar,  and 
four  large  spoonsful  of  vinegar.  Serve  in  a saucer. 

Apple  Sauce,  for  Goose  or  Roast  Pork. 

Pare,  core,  and  slice,  some  apples;  and  put  them 
in  a stone  jar,  into  a saucepan  of  water,  or  on  a hot 
hearth.  If  on  a hearth,  let  a spoonful  or  two  of  wa- 
ter be  put  in,  to  hinder  them  from  burning.  When 
they  are  done,  bruise  them  to  a mash,  and  put  to  them 
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a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  and  a little 
brown  sugar.  Serve  it  in  a sauce-tureen. 

Currant-Sauce  for  Venison. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  dried  currants  in  half  a pint  of  wa- 
ter a few  minutes ; then  add  a small  tea-cupful  of  bread 
crumbs,  six  cloves,  a glass  of  port  wine,  and  a bit  of 
butter.  Stir  it  till  the  whole  be  smooth. 

Lemon  Sauce. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  lemon  into  very  small  squares,  and 
put  them  into  melted  butter ; give  it  one  boil,  and 
pour  it  over  boiled  fowls. 

Sauce  for  Mutton. 

Chop  six  shalots  fine;  and  boil  them  up  with  a gill 
of  gravy,  a spoonful  of  vinegar,  some  pepper,  and  salt. 
Serve  in  a boat. 

Ham  Sauce. 

When  a ham  is  almost  done  with,  pick  all  the  meat 
clean  from  the  bone,  leaving  out  any  rusty  part;  beat 
the  meat  and  the  bone  to  a mash  with  a rolling-pin ; 
put  it  into  a sauce-pan,  with  three  spoonsful  of  gravy ; 
set  it  over  a slow  fire;  and  stir  it  all  the  time,  or  it 
will  stick  to  the  bottom.  When  it  has  been  on  some 
time,  put  to  it  a small  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  some 
pepper,  and  half  a pint  of  beef  gravy;  cover  it  up, 
and  let  it  stew  over  a gentle  fire.  When  it  has  a good 
flavour  of  the  herbs,  strain  off  the  gravy.  A little  of 
this  is  an  improvement  to  all  gravies. 

A very  fine  Fish  Sauce. 

Put  into  a nice  tin  sauce-pan  a pint  of  fine  port 
wine,  a gill  of  mountain,  half  a pint  of  fine  walnut- 
catchup,  twelve  anchovies  and  the  liquor  that  belongs 
to  them,  a gill  of  walnut  pickle,  the  rind  and  juice 
of  a large  lemon,  four'or  five  shalots,  some  Cayenne 
to  taste,  three  ounces  of  scraped  horse-radish,  three 
blades  of  mace,  and  two  tea-spoonsful  of  made  mus- 
tard ; boil  it  all  gently,  till  the  rawness  goes  off;  then 
put  it  into  small  bottles  for  use.  Cork  them  very 
close,  and  seal  the  top. 
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An  excellent  substitute  for  Caper  Sauce. 

Take  a few  pickled  INasturtions,  with  a little  of  the 
vinegar,  and  put  them  into  melted  butter.  Boil  up 
and  serve — A few  days  after  the  Nasturtions  are 
gathered,  pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them,  and  when 
cold,  cover. 

They  will  not  be  fit  to  eat  for  some  months ; but  are 
then  finely  flavoured,  and  by  many  preferred  to  capers. 

Oyster  Sauce. 

Save  the  liquor  in  opening  the  oyster;  and  boil  it 
with  the  beards,  a hit  of  mace,  and  lemon-peel.  In 
the  mean  time  throw  the  oysters  into  cold  water,  and 
drain  it  off.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan with  them,  and  as  much  butter,  mixed  with  a 
little  milk,  as  will  make  sauce  enough;  but  first  rub 
a little  Hour  with  it. 

Set  them  over  the  fire,  and  stir  all  the  time;  and 
when  the  butter  has  boiled  once  oi*  twice,  take  them 
off,  and  keep  the  sauce-pan  near  the  fire,  but  not  on 
it ; for  if  done  too  much,  the  oysters  will  be  hard. 
Squeeze  a little  lemon-juice,  and  serve. 

If  for  company,  a little  cream  is  a great  improve- 
ment. Observe,  the  oysters  will  thiu  the  sauce,  so 
put  butter  accordingly. 

Lobster  Sauce. 

Pound  the  spawn,  and  two  anchovies;  pour  on 
them  two  spoonsful  of  gravy;  strain  all  into  some 
butter  melted  as  directed  in  page  127 ; then  put  in 
the  meat  of  the  lobster,  give  it  all  one  boil,  and  add  a 
squeeze  of  lemon. 

Another. 

Leave  out  the  anchovies  and  gravy ; and  do  it  as 
above,  either  with  or  without  a little  salt  and  catch- 
up, as  you  like.  Many  prefer  the  flavour  of  the  lob- 
ster and  salt  only. 

Shrimp  Sauce. 

If  the  shrimps  be  not  pickled  at  home,  pour  a little 
water  over  them  to  wash  them;  put  them  to  butter 
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melted  thick  and  smooth,  give  them  one  boil,  and  add 
the  juice  of  a lemon. 

Anchovy  Sauce. 

Chop  one  or  two  anchovies  without  washing,  put 
them  to  some  dour  and  butter,  and  a little  drop  of 
water;  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils  once  or  twice. 
When  the  anchovies  are  good  they  will  be  dissolved ; 
and  the  colour  will  be  better  than  by  the  usual  way. 

Dutch  Sour  Sauce  for  Fish. 

Take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a lump  of  butter  suffi- 
ciently large  for  the  quantity  of  sauce  wanted,  and  a 
small  bit  of  mace.  A table  spoonful  of  good  white 
wine  vinegar.  Put  all  together  into  a sauce-pan,  and 
melt  over  a gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  stir,  or  shake, 
only  one  way.  The  sauce  will  be  sufficiently  thick 

without  any  flour This  is  a most  excellent  sauce 

for  all  kinds  of  fish,  as  it  does  not,  like  most  other 
sauces,  destroy  the  flavour  of  the  fish. 

A Good  Fish  Sauce. 

To  half  a pound  of  butter  melted  with  flour  and 
water,  or  cream,  add  five  or  six  spoonsful  of  essence 
of  Anchovy — This  makes  a very  good  extempora- 
neous fish-sauce,  and  saves  a great  deal  of  trouble  on 
the  part  of  the  cook. 

A Russian  Sauce. 

Take  grated  horse-radish,  four  spoonsful;  made 
mustard,  two  tea-spoonsful;  salt,  a salt-spoonful; 
sugar,  a tea-spoonful;  vinegar,  as  much  as  will  just 
cover  the  ingredients — This  is  a most  excellent  sauce 
for  all  kinds  of  cold  m§at,  and  when  added  to  some 
melted  butter,  makes  a very  good  fish-sauce. 

v Fish  Sauce. 

Take  twenty-four  anchovies,  ten  shalots,  three 
heaped  spoonsful  of  scraped  horse-radish,  ten  blades 
of  inace,  a quart  of  Rhenish  wine,  twelve  cloves,  half 
a pint  of  ancho  vy  liquor,  a pint  of  water,  and  one  lem- 
ou  sliced . Boil  all  together  till  reduced  to  three  pints, 
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then  strain,  and  add  three  spoonsful  of  walnut  catch- 
up. Bottle  for  use. 

Two  or  three  spoonsful  of  this  composition  put  to 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  melted  butter,  makes  a good 
and  expeditious  sauce  for  any  kind  of  fish.  When 
kept  from  the  air,  it  will  retain  its  goodness  for  a 
considerable  time.  No  housekeeper,  who  fives  in 
the  country,  ought  to  be  without  it,  unless  she  prefer 
the  essence  of  anchovy. 

Fish  Sauce  to  keep  a Year. 

Take  walnuts  of  the  size  fit  for  pickling.  Cut,  and 
pound  them  in  a marble  mortar  to  obtain  the  juice. 
To  a pint  of  juice,  put  a pound  of  anchovies.  Boil 
till  the  anchovies  are  dissolved,  and  strain  through  a 
piece  of  muslin.  Then  boil  again,  and  add  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  mace;  half  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cloves ; some  whole  white  pepper ; and  seven  or  eight 
shalots;  a few  cloves  of  garlic,  and  a pint  of  white 
wine  vinegar.  Boil  all  together  till  the  shalots  become 
tender;  then  strain,  and  when  cold,  bottle  for  use — 
The  bottles  should  not  exceed  in  size  a quarter  of  a 
pint.  One  large  spoonful  of  this  will  be  sufficient 
for  a common  sized  boat  of  melted  butter.  Take  care 
to  strain  the  sauce  carefully  before  bottling.  House- 
keepers who  reside  in  the  country  should  never  be 
without  this  sauce,  on  account  of  its  extemporaneous 
nature,  as  well  as  for  its  long  keeping  and  cheapness. 

A Sauce  for  cold  Partridge,  or  Moor  Game. 

Pound  four  anchovies,  and  two  cloves  ot  garlic, 
shalot,  or  onion,  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a little  salt ; 
then  add  oil,  lemon  juice,  or  vinegar  to  the  taste. 
Mince  the  meat,  and  put  the  sauce  to  it  as  wanted. 
This  is  a very  elegant  sauce  for  the  intended  pur- 
pose, and  may  be  used  for  cold  meat  of  any  kind. 
It  is  very  wholesome  for  those  who  indulge  in  light 
suppers 

Tomata  Sauce. 

Take  tomatas,  (the  Love-apple)  when  ripe,  and 
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nake  them  in  an  oven,  till  they  become  perfectly  soft, 
then  scoop  them  out  with  a tea-spoon,  and  rub  the 
pulp  through  a sieve.  To  the  pulp,  put  as  much 
Chili  vinegar  as  will  bring  it  to  a proper  thickness, 
with  salt  to  the  taste.  Add  to  each  quart,  half  an 
ounce  of  garlic,  and  one  ounce  of  shalot,  both  sliced 
very  thin.  Boil  during  the  space  of  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  taking  care  to  skim  the  mixture  very  well.  Then 
strain,  and  take  out  the  garlic  and  shalot.  After 
standing  till  quite  cold,  put  the  sauce  into  stone  bot- 
tles, and  let  it  stand  a few  days  before  it  be  corked 
up.  If,  when  the  bottles  are  opened,  the  sauce  should 
appear  to  be  in  a fermenting  state,  put  more  salt  to 
it,  and  boil  it  over  again.  If  well  prepared,  this  sauce 
should  be  of  the  thickness  of  rich  cream,  when  pour- 
ed out This  is  a charming  sauce  for  all  kinds  of 

meat,  whether  hot  or  cold.  Being  a pleasant  acid, 
it  is  much  used  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in 
their  soups. 

Mock  Tomata  Sauce. 

Roast  any  quantity  of  sharp-tasted  apples  in  an 
oven,  and  when  sufficiently  done,  let  them  be  pulped 
in  the  usual  manner.  Put  the  pulp  into  a marble  mor- 
tar, with  as  much  turmeric  as  will  give  it  the  exact 
colour  of  tomata  sauce,  and  as  much  Chili  vinegar  as 
will  give  it  the  same  acid  that  the  tomata  has.  When 
uniformly  mixed,  give  a gentle  boil  in  a tinned  sauce- 
pan, having  previously  shred  into  each  quart,  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  garlic,  an  ounce  of  shalot,  a tear 
spoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper,  and  a little  salt.  When 
cold,  take  out  the  garlic  and  shalot,  and  put  the  sauce 
into  stone  bottles.  This  sauce  should  be  of  the  con- 
sistence of  a thick  syrup,  which  may  be  regulated  by 
the  Chili  vinegar — T.he  only  difference  between  this 
and  the  genuine  tomata  sauce,  is  the  substituting  the 
pulp  of  apple  for  the  pulp  of  tomata,  and  givingthe 
colouring  by  the  means  of  turmeric. 

To  make  Mustard. 

Mix  the  best  Durham  flour  of  mustard  by  degrees, 
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with  boiling  water,  to  a proper  thickness,  rubbing  it 
perfectly  smooth;  add  a little  salt,  and  keep  it  in  a 
small  jar  close  covered,  and  put  only  as  much  into 
the  glass  as  will  be  used  soon;  which  should  be 
wiped  daily  round  the  edges A tea-spoonful  of  sug- 

ar, to  half  a pint  of  mustard,  is  a great  improvement, 
and  softens  it. 

Kitchen  Pepper. 

Mix  in  the  finest  powder,  one  ounce  of  ginger;  of 
cinnamon,  black  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  Jamaica  pep- 
per, half  an  ounce  each;  ten  cloves,  and  six  ounces 
of  salt.  Keep  it  in  a bottle.  It  is  an  agreeable  ad- 
dition to  any  brown  sauces  or  soups. 

Spice  in  powder,  kept  in  small  bottles  close  stop- 
ped, goes  much  farther  than  when  used  whole.  It 
must  be  dried  before  pounded;  and  should  be  done 
in  quantities  that  may  be  wanted  in  three  or  four 
months.  Nutmeg  need  not  be  done,  but  the  others 
should  be  kept  in  separate  bottles,  with  a little  label 
on  each. 

To  dry  Mushrooms. 

Wipe  them  clean;  and  of  the  large  take  out  the 
brown,  and  peel  off  the  skin.  Lay  them  on  paper 
to  dry  in  a cool  oven,  and  keep  them  in  paper  bags, 
in  a dry  place.  When  used,  simmer  them  in  the  gra- 
vy, and  they  will  swell  to  near  their  former  size;  to 
simmer  them  in  their  own  liquor  till  it  dry  up  into 
them,  shaking  the  pan,  then  drying  on  tin  plates,  is 
a good  way,  with  spice  or  not,  as  above,  before  made 
into  powder. 

Tie  down  with  bladder;  and  keep  in  a dry  place, 
or  in  paper. 

Mushroom  Powder. 

Wash  half  a peck  of  large  mushrooms  while  quite 
fresh,  and  free  them  from  grit  and  dirt  with  fiannel ; 
scrape  out  the  black  part  clean,  and  do  not  use  any 
that  are  worm-eaten;  put  them  into  a stew-pan  o\er 
the  fire  without  water,  with  two  large  onions,  some 
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cloves,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  two  spoons- 
ful of  white  pepper,  all  in  powder ; simmer  and  shake 
them  till  all  the  liquor  be  dried  up,  but  be  careful 
they  do  not  burn.  Lay  them  on  tins  or  sieves  in  a 
slow  oven  till  they  are  dry  enough  to  beat  to  pow- 
der ; then  put  the  powder  in  small  bottles,  corked, 
and  tied  closely,  and  keep  in  a dry  place/ 

A tea-spoonful  will  give  a very  tine  flavour  to  any 
soup  or  gravy,  or  any  sauce;  and  it  is  to  be  added 
just  before, serving,  and  one  boil  given  to  it  after  it 
is  put  in. 


Essence  of  Anchovies. 

Take  two  dozen  of  anchovies,  chop  them,  and  with- 
out the  bone,  but  with  some  of  their  own  liquor  strain- 
ed, add  them  to  sixteen  large  spoonsful  of  water; 
boil  gently  till  dissolved,  which  will  be  in  a few  min- 
utes.— When  cold,  strain  and  bottle  it. 

Fine  Forcemeat  Balls,  for  Fish  Soups , or  Stewed  Fish. 

Beat  the  flesh  and  soft  parts  of  a middling  lobster, 
half  an  anchovy,  a large  piece  of  boiled  celery,  the 
yolk  of  a hard  egg,  a little  Cayenne,  mace,  salt,  and 
white  pepper,  with  two  table-spoonsful  of  bread 
crumbs,  one  ditto  of  oyster-liquor,  two  ounces  of  but- 
ter warmed,  and  two  eggs  well  beaten;  make  into 
balls,  and  fry  of  a fine  brown  in  butter. 


PIES. 

There  are  few  articles  of  cookery  more  generally 
liked  than  relishing  pies,  if  properly  made;  they  ad- 
mit agreat  variety  of  things.  Some  are  best  eaten  cold ; 
in  that  case,  there  should  be  no  suet  put  into  the  force- 
meat that  is  used  with  them. 

Raised  Crust  for  Meat-pies. 

Boil  water  with  a little  fine  lard,  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  fresh  dripping  or  of  butter,  but  not  much  of 
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cither.  While  hot,  mix  this  with  as  much  flour  as 
you  will  want,  making  the  paste  as  stiff'  as  you  can, 
to  be  smooth,  which  you  will  make  it  by  good  knead- 
ing and  beating  it  with  the  rolling-pin.  When  quite 
smooth,  put  a lump  into  a cloth,  or  under  a pan,  to 
soak  till  near  cold. 

Those  who  have  not  a good  hand  at  raising  crust 
may  roll  the  paste  of  a proper  thickness,  and  cut  out 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pie,  and  a long  piece  for 
the  sides.  Cement  the  bottom  to  the  sides  with  egg, 
bringing  the  former  rather  farther  out,  and  pinching 
both  together ; put  egg  between  the  edges  of  the  paste, 
to  make  it  adhere  at  the  sides.  Fill  your  pie,  put 
on  the  cover,  and  pinch  it  and  the  side  crust  together. 

The  same  inode  of  uniting  the  paste  is  to  be  ob- 
served, if  the  sides  be  pressed  into  a tin  form,  in  which 
the  paste  must  be  baked,  after  it  shall  be  filled  and 
covered ; but  in  the  latter  case,  the  tin  should  be  but- 
tered, and  carefully  taken  off  when  done  enough ; 
and  as  the  form  usually  makes  the  sides  of  a lighter 
colour  than  is  proper,  the  paste  should  be  put  into 
the  oven  again  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  With  a fea- 
ther, put  egg  over  at  first. 

Eel  Pie. 

Cut  the  eels  in  lengths  of  two  or  three  inches,  sea- 
son w ith  pepper  and  salt,  and  place  them  in  the  dish, 
with  some  bits  of  butter,  and  a little  water ; and  cover 
it  with  paste. 

Cod  Pie . 

Take  a piece  of  the  middle  of  a small  cod,  salt 
it  well  one  night,  and  next  day  wash  it ; season  w ith 
pepper,  salt,  and  a very  little  nutmeg,  mixed ; place 
iti  a dish,  and  put  some  butter  on  it,  and  a little  good 
broth  of  any  kind.  ' • 

Cover  it  with  a crust;  and  when  done,  add  a sauce 
of  a spoonful  of  broth,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream, 
a little  flour  and  butter,  a grate  of  lemon  and  nutmeg, 
and  give  it  one  boil.  Oysters  may  be  added. 

Mackarel  will  do  well,  but  do  not  salt  them  till  used. 
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Parsley  picked  and  put  in,  may  be  used  instead 
of  oysters. 

Sole  Pie. 

i:  Split  some  soles  from  the  bone,  and  cut  the  fins 
close;  season  with  a mixture  of  salt,  pepper,  a little 
nutmeg  and  pounded  mace,  and  put  them  in  layers, 
with  oysters.  They  eat  excellently.  A pair  of  mid- 
dling-sized ones  will  do,  and  half  a hundred  of  oys- 
ters. Put  in  the  dish  the  oyster-liquor,  two  or  three 
spoonsful  of  broth,  and  some  butter.  When  the  pie 
is  baked,  pour  in  a tea-cupful  of  thick  cream. 

Excellent  Shrimp  Pie. 

Pick  a quart  of  shrimps ; if  they  are  very  salt, 
season  them  with  only  mace  and  a clove  or  two. 
Mince  two  or  three  anchovies ; mix  these  with  the 
spice,  and  then  season  the  shrimps.  Put  some  but7 
ter  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  aud  over  the  shrimps, 
writh  a glass  of  sharp  white  wine.  The  paste  must 
be  light  and  thin.  They  do  not  take  long  baking. 

A Lobster  Pie. 

Take  the  meat  of  two  or  three  lobsters,  and  cut  it 
into  pretty  large  pieces.  Having  put  some  puff  paste 
round  the  edge  of  a dish,  put  in  a layer  of  lobster,  a 
layer  of  oysters,  with  a good  slice  of  butter,  some 
bread  crumbs,  together  with  w hite  pepper  and  salt. 
Repeat  these  layers  till  the  dish  be  full.  Take  the 
coral  of  the  lobsters,  and  pound  it  with  chopped  oys- 
teis,  crumbs  of  bread,  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  a little 
butter.  Form  into  small  balls,  fry  them,  and  lay 
them  on  the  top  of  the  pie.  Boil  the  lobster  shells 
in  a little  wrater  and  the  oyster  liquor,  with  some  pep- 
per aud  salt,  to  make  gravy.  Strain  through  a sieve, 
and  pour  it  upon  the  pie.  Then  put  on  the  crust, 
and  send  it  to  the  oven. 

A ml  her. 

Boil  two  or  three  lobsters,  take  out  the  tails,  cut 
them  m two,  take  out  the.  gut,  cut  each  in  four  pieces 
: antl  lay  m a small  dish,  put  in  them  the  meat  of  the 
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claws  and  that  you  have  picked  out  of  the  body; 
pick  off  the  furry  parts  from  the  latter,  and  take  out 
the  lady;  beat  the  spawn  in  a mortar;  likewise  all 
the  shells;  set  them  on  to  stew  with  some  water,  two 
or  three  spoonsful  of  vinegar,  pepper,  salt,  and  some 
pounded  mace;  a large  piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour, 
must  be  added  when  the  goodness  of  the  shells  is  ob- 
tained; give  a boil  or  two,  and  pour  into  the  dish 
Strained ; strew  some  crumbs,  and  put  a paste  over 
all;  bake  slowly,  but  only  till  the  paste  be  done. 

A Sweetbread  Pie. 

Raise  the  pie,  and  send  it  to  the  oven,  to  be  ready 
to  receive  the  following  ingredients. 

Take  four  sweet-breads,  and  after  being  sliced, 
put  them  into  a saucepan  with  some  veal  gravy,  well 
seasoned  with  white  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  mace. 
Then  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a stew- 
pap  and  thicken  it  with  Hour,  after  which  put  in  the 
sweet-breads  and  gravy,  with  the  addition  of  a score 
and  a half  of  bearded  oysters.  After  stewing  a short 
time,  put  the  whole  into  the  pie  with  a gill  of  warm 

cream This,  if  well  prepared,  is  a most  delicious 

dish  for  a first  course. 

A Fish  Pie. 

Sheet  the  sides  of  a dish  with  paste,  and  put  into 
it  the  following  ingredients,  after  being  seasoned  with 
a due  mixture  of  white  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and 
mace.  Pick  the  white  meat  from  three  or  four  lob- 
sters, season  it  and  cut  it  into  pieces.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dish,  put  a layer  o.f  bread  crumbs,  then  a 
layer  of  lobster,  then  a layer  of  bread  crumbs,  then 
a layer  of  bearded  oysters,  and  lastly  some  bread 
crumbs.  Repeat  the  layers,  if  the.  dish  require  it. 
Then  pour  in  the  liquor  of  the  oysters,  with  a spoon- 
ful of  the  essence  of  anchovy,  a little  gravy,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  cut  into  pieces.  Cover 
with  a crust,  and  send  the  pie  to  the  oven  to  be  gently 
baked.  Just  before  sending  up,  pour  in  half  a gill  of 
warm  cream,  and  the  same  quantity  of  gravy. 
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A Beef  Steak  Pie. 

Take  rump  steaks  and  beat  them  well  with  a paste 
pin.  Season  them  with  white  pepper  and  salt,  and 
after  putting  a paste  round  the  dish,  put  in  a little 
water,  and  lay  in  the  steaks  with  a lump  of  butter  on 
each.  Put  in  sliced  potatoes,  and  onions,  if  you 
please.  Cover  with  a lid  of  paste,  and  send  to  the 
oven.  A few  shred  oysters,  and  their  liquor,  would 
be  an  improvement  without  much  additional  expense. 

An  Oyster  Pie  with  Sweet-breads. 

Sheet  the  sides  of  a dish  with  puff  paste,  and  put 
into  it  the  following  ingredients,  after  being  season- 
ed with  a due  mixture  of  white  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg, 
and  mace. 

Take  four  sweet-breads,  and  after  boiling  them, 
cut  them  into  thin  slices.  At  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
put  a layer  of  bread  crumbs,  then  a layer  of  sweet- 
breads, then  a layer  of  bread  crumbs,  and  lastly  two 
score  of  bearded  oysters.  Repeat  the  layers  if  the 
dish  require  it,  then  pour  on  the  liquor  of  the  oysters 
with  a spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a little 
veal  gravy.  Over  all  put  a layer  of  bread  crumbs, 
with  a few  ounces  of  butter.  Cover  with  a crust, 
and  send  the  pie  to  the  oven  to  be  lightly  baked. 
Just  before  sending  up,  pour  in  some  warm  gravy, 
with  a little  lemon-juice. 

A Macaroni  Pie. 

Make  the  paste  as  for  any  other  pie,  and  with  it 
line  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a neat  earthen  or  china 
dish  that  will  bear  the  fire.  Then  having  some  mac- 
aroni that  has  been  boiled  in  salt  and  water,  (the  w a- 
ter well  drained  from  it,)  stew-  it  in  a strong  meat 
gravy,  and  put  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  together 
with  some  slices  of  ham ; over  this  put  strata  of  pi- 
<geons,  partridges,  woodcocks,  or  moorgarne,  all  cut 
in  pieces,  together  with  cocks’  combs,  and  sweet- 
breads. All  these  should  be  parboiled  with  some 
slices  of  ham.  Upon  them,  put  truffles,  morels,  and 
mushrooms;  then  another  stratum  of  macaroni  wiih 
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a little  butter  and  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  with  some 
pepper  and  salt.  Over  all,  put  the  remainder  of  the 
gravy,  and  about  an  equal  quantity  of  cream.  Bake 
it  in  a gentle  oven,  and  when  removed  from  the  oven, 
pour  in  some  more  gravy  or  cream. 

A remarkably  fine  Fish  Pie. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  small  eels;  having  cut  the  fins 
quite  close,  pick  the  flesh  off,  and  throw  the  bones 
into  the  liquor,  with  a little  mace,  pepper,  salt,  and 
a slice  of  onion ; boil  till  quite  rich,  and  strain  it. 
Make  forcemeat  of  the  flesh,  an  anchovy,  parsley, 
lemon-peel,  salt,  pepper,  and  crumbs,  and  four  ounces 
of  butter  warmed,  and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
clish.  Take  the  flesh  of  soles,  small  cod,  or  dressed 
turbot,  and  lay  them  on  the  forcemeat,  having  rub- 
bed it  with  salt  and  pepper ; pour  the  gravy  over, 
and  bake. 

If  cod  or  soles  be  used,  take  off  the  skin  and  fins. 

A rich  Veal  Pie. 

Cut  steaks  from  a neck  or  breast  of  veal,  season 
them  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a very  little  clove 
in  powder.  Slice  two  sweetbreads,  and  season  them 
in  the  same  manner.  Lay  a puff  paste  on  the  edge 
of  the  dish ; then  put  the  meat,  yolks  of  hard  eggs, 
the  sweetbreads,  and  some  oysters,  up  to  the  top  of 
the  dish.  Lay  over  the  whole  some  very  thin  slices 
of  ham,  and  fill  up  the  dish  with  water;  cover;  and 
when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  pour  in  at  the  top, 
through  a funnel,  a few  spoonsful  of  good  veal-gravy, 
and  some  cream  boiled  up  with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour 
to  fill  up;  truffles,  &c.,  if  approved. 

Calfs-head  Pie.  v 

Stew  a knuckle  of  veal  till  fit  for  eating,  with  two 
onions,  a few  isinglass-shavings,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a 
blade  of  mace,  and  a few  pepper-corns,  in  three  pints 
of  water.  Keep  the  broth  for  the  pie.  lake  oil  a 
bit  of  the  meat  for  the  balls,  and  let  the  other  be  eaten, 
but  simmer  the  bones  in  the  broth  till  it  be  very  good. 
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Half  boil  the  head,  and  cut  it  in  square  bits;  put  a 
layer  of  ham  at  the  bottom  ; then  some  head,  first 
fat  then  lean,  with  balls  and  hard  eggs  cut  in  half, 
and  so  on  till  the  dish  be  full ; but  be  careful  not  to 
place  the  pieces  close,  or  the  pie  will  be  too  solid, 
and  there  will  be  no  space  for  the  jelly.  The  meat 
must  be  first  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
little  nutmeg.  Put  a little  water  and  a little  gravy 
into  the  dish,  and  cover  it  with  a tolerable  thick  crust ; 
bake  it  in  a slow  oven,  and  when  done,  pour  into  it 
as  much  gravy  as  it  can  possibly  hold,  and  do  not 
cut  it  till  perfectly  cold ; in  doing  which  observe  to 
use  a very  sharp  knife,  and  first  cut  out  a large  bit, 
going  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish ; and  when  done 
thus,  thinner  slices  can  be  cut;  the  different  colours, 
and  the  clear  jelly,  have  a beautiful  marbled  appear- 
ance. 

A small  pie  may  be  made  to  eat  hot,  which  with 
high  seasoning,  oysters,  mushrooms,  truffles,  morels, 
&c.,  has  a very  good  appearance. 

The  cold  pie  may  be  kept  many  days.  Slices 
make  a pretty  side-dish. 

Instead  of  isinglass,  use  a calf’s  foot,  or  a cow-heal, 
if  the  jelly  is  not  likely  to  be  stiff  enough. 

The  pickled  tongues  of  former  calves’-heads  may 
be  cut  in,  to  vary  the  colour,  instead  of,  or  besides, 

ham. 

Excellent  Pork  Pies , to  eat  cold. 

Raise  common  boiled  crust  into  either  a round  or 
oval  form,  as  you  choose;  have  ready  the  trimming 
and  small  bits  of  pork  cut  off  when  a hog  is  killed; 
and  if  these  are  not  enough,  take  the  meat  off  a sweet 
bone.  Beat  it  well  with  a rolling-pin;  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  keep  the  fat  and  lean  separate. 
Put  it  in  layers,  close  up  to  the  top;  lay  on  the  lid, 
cut  the  edge  smooth  round,  and  pinch  it;  bake  in  a 
slow  soaking  oven,  as  the  meat  is  very  solid.  The 
pork  may  be  put  into  a common  dish,  with  a plain 
ci  ust;  and  be  quite  as  good.  Observe  to  nut  »» 
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bone  or  water  into  pork-pie;  the  outside  of  the  pieces 
will  be  hard,  unless  they  are  cut  small  and  pressed 
close. 

Mutton  Pie. 

Cut  steaks  from  a loin  or  neck  of  mutton  that  has 
liurtg;  beat  them,  and  remove  some  of  the  fat.  Sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper,  and  a little  onion ; put  a little 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  a little  paste  on 
the  edge;  then  cover  with  a moderately  thick  paste. 
Or  raise  small  pies,  and  breaking  each  bone  in  two 
to  shorten  it,  season,  and  cover  it  over,  pinching  the 
edge.  When  they  come  out,  pour  into  each  a spoon- 
ful of  gravy  made  of  a bit  of  mutton. 

Lamb  Pie. 

Make  it  of  the  loin,  neck,  or  breast;  the  breast  of 
house-lamb  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  things  that  can 
be  eaten.  It  should  be  very  lightly  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt ; the  bone  taken  out,  but  not  the  gris- 
tles ; and  a small  quantity  of  jelly  gravy  be  put  in  hot ; 
but  the  pie  should  not  be  cut  till  cold.  Put  two  spoons- 
ful of  water  before  baking. 

Grass-lamb  makes  an  excellent  pie,  and  may  either 
be  boned  or  not,  but  not  to  bone  it  is  perhaps  the 
best.  Season  with  only  pepper  and  salt;  put  two 
spoonsful  of  water  before  baking,  and  as  much  gravy 
when  it  comes  from  the  oven. 

Meat-pies  being  fat,  it  is  best  to  let  out  the  gravy 
on  one  side,  and  put  it  in  again  by  a funnel,  at  the 
centre,  and  a little  may  be  added. 

Chicken  Pie. 

Cut  up  two  young  fowls;  season  with  white  pep- 
per, salt,  a little  mace,  and  nutmeg,  all  in  the  finest 
powder,  and  a little  Cayenne.  Put  the  chicken,  slices 
of  ham,  or  fresh  gammon  of  bacon,  forcemeat  balls, 
and  hard  eggs,  in  layers.  If  it  be  baked  in  a dish, 
put  a little  water;  but  none  if  in  a raised  crust. 
By  the  time  it  returns  from  the  oven,  have  ready  a 
gravy  of  knuckle  of  veal,  or  a bit  of  the  scrag,  with 
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some  shank-bones  of  mutton,  seasoned  with  herbs, 
onion,  mace,  and  white  pepper.  If  it  be  eaten  hot, 
you  may  add  truffles,  morels,  mushrooms,  & c.,  but 
not  if  eaten  cold.  If  it  be  made  in  a dish,  put  as 
much  gravy  as  will  fill  it;  but,  in  raised  crust,  the 
gravy  must  be  nicely  strained,  and  then  put  in  cold 
as  jelly.  To  make  the  jelly  clear,  you  may  give  it 
a boil  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  after  taking  away 
the  meat,  and  then  run  it  through  a fine  lawn  sieve. 

Rabbits,  if  young  and  in  flesh,  do  as  well : their 
legs  should  be  cut  short;  and  the  breast-bones  must 
not  go  in,  but  will  help  to  make  the  gravy. 

Green  Goose  Pie. 

Bone  two  young  green  geese,  of  a good  size;  but 
first  take  away  every  plug,  and  singe  them  nicely. 
Wash  them  clean;  and  season  them  high  with  salt, 
pepper,  mace,  and  allspice.  Put  one  inside  the  other ; 
and  press  them  as  close  as  you  can,  drawing  the  legs 
inwards.  Put  a good  deal  of  butter  over  them,  and 
bake  them  either  with  or  without  crust;  if  the  latter, 
a cover  must  fit  close  to  the  dish  to  keep  in  the  steam. 
It  will  keep  long. 

Duck  Pie. 

Bone  a full-grown  young  duck  and  a fowl;  wash 
them  aud  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a small 
proportion  of  mace  and  allspice,  in  the  finest  powder. 
Put  the  fowl  within  theduck,  and  in  the  former  a calf’s- 
tongue  pickled  red,  boiled  very  tender  and  peeled. 
Press  the  whole  close ; the  skins  of  the  legs  should  be 
drawn  inwards,  that  the  body  of  the  fowls  may  be 
quite  smooth.  If  approved,  the  space  between  the 
sides  of  the  crust  may  be  filled  with  a fine  forcemeat. 
Bake  it  in  a slow  oven,  either  in  a raised  crust,  or 
pie-dish,  with  a thick  crust,  ornamented. 

T.he  large  pies  in  Staffordshire  are  made  as  above; 
but  with  a goose  outwards,  then  a turkey,  a duck 
next,  then  a fowl;  and  either  tongue,  small  birds,  or 
forcemeat,  in  the  middle. 

U 
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Giblet  Pie. 

After  very  nicely  cleaning  goose  or  duck  giblets, 
stew  them  with  a small  quantity  of  water,  onion, 
black  pepper,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  till  near- 
ly done.  Let  them  cool;  and  if  not  enough  to  till 
the  dish,  lay  a beef,  veal,  or  two  or  three  mutton 
steaks,  at  the  bottom.  Put  the  liquor  of  the  stew  to 
bake  with  the  above;  and  when  the  pie  is  baked, 
pour  into  it  a large  tea-cupful  of  cream. 

Sliced  potatoes  added  to  it,  eat  well. 

Pigeon  Pie. 

Rub  the  pigeons  with  pepper  and  salt,  inside  and 
out;  put  a bit  of  butter  in  the  inside,  and,  if  approv- 
ed, some  parsley  chopped  with  the  livers,  and  a little 
of  the  same  seasoning.  Lay  a beef-steak  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dish,  and  the  birds  on  it;  between  every 
two,  a hard  egg.  Put  a cup  of  water  in  the  dish ; 
and  if  you  have  any  ham  in  the  house,  lay  a bit  on 
each  pigeon ; it  is  a great  improvement  to  the  flavour. 

Observe,  when  ham  is  cut  for  gravy  or  pies,  to  take 
the  under  part  rather  than  the  prime. 

Season  the  gizzards,  and  two  joints  of  the  wings, 
and  put  them  in  the  centre  of  the  pie ; and  over  them, 
in  a hole  made  in  the  crust,  three  feet  nicely  cleaned, 
to  shew  what  kind  of  pie  it  is. 

Partridge  Pie. 

Pick  and  singe  four  partridges ; cut  oft  the  legs  at 
the  knee;  season  with  pepper,  salt,  chopped  parsley, 
thyme,  and  mushroom.  Lay  a veal-steak,  and  a slice 
of  ham  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish ; put  the  partrid- 
ges in,  and  half  a pint  of  good  broth.  Put  puff-paste 
on  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  cover  with  the  same; 
brush  it  over  with  egg,  and  bake  it  an  hour. 

To  prepare  Venison  for  Pasty. 

Take  the  bones  out,  season  and  beat  the  meat, 
lay  it  in  large  pieces  into  a stone  jar,  pour  upon  it 
some  plain  drawn  beef-gravy,  but  not  a strong  one, 
lay  the  bones  on  the  top,  then  set  the  jar  ill  a water- 
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bath,  that  is,  a saucepan  of  water  over  the  fire;  sim- 
mer three  or  four  hours,  then  leave  it  in  a cold  place 
till  next  day.  Remove  the  cake  of  fat,  lay  the  meat 
in  handsome  pieces  on  the  dish ; if  not  sufficiently 
seasoned,  add  more  pepper,  salt,  or  pimento  as  ne- 
cessary. Put  some  of  the  gravy,  and  keep  the  re- 
mainder for  the  time  of  serving.  If  the  venison  be 
thus  prepared,  it  will  not  require  so  much  time  to 
bake,  or  such  a very  thick  crust  as  is  usual. 

A shoulder  boned  makes  a good  pasty,  but  it  must 
be  beaten  and  seasoned,  and  the  want  of  fat  suppli- 
ed by  that  of  a tine  well-hung  loin  of  mutton,  steep- 
ed twenty-four  hours  in  equal  parts  of  rape,  vinegar, 
and  port. 

The  shoulder  being  sinewy,  it  will  be  of  advantage 
to  rub  it  well  with  sugar  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
when  to  be  used  wipe  it  perfectly  clean  from  the  su- 
gar, and  the  wine. 

A mistake  used  to  prevail,  that  venison  could  not 
be  baked  too  much;  but,  as  above  directed,  three 
or  four  hours  in  a slow  oven  will  be  sufficient  to  make 
it  tender,  and  the  flavour  will  be  preserved.  Either 
in  shoulder  or  side,  the  meat  must  be  cut  in  pieces, 
and  laid  with  fat  between,  that  it  may  be  proportion- 
ed to  each  person,  without  breaking  up  the  pasty  to 
find  it.  Lay  some  pepper  and  salt  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  and  some  butter;  then  the  meat  nicely  pack- 
ed, that  it  may  be  sufficiently  done,  but  not  lie  hol- 
low to  harden  at  the  edges. 

The  venison  bones  should  be  boiled  with  some  fine 
old  mutton — of  this  gravy  put  half  a pint  cold  into 
the  dish ; then  lay  butter  on  the  venison,  and  cover 
as  well  as  line  the  sides  with  a thick  crust,  but  do  not 
put  one  under  the  meat.  Keep  the  remainder  of  the 
gravy  till  the  pasty  comes  from  the  oven  ; put  it  into 
the  middle  by  a funnel,  quite  hot,  and  shake  the  dish  to 
mix  well.  It  should  be  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt 

Venison  Pasty. 

Take  a neck  and  breast  of  venison,  bone,  and  sea- 
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son  them  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  put  them  into  a 
deep  pan,  with  the  best  part  of  a leg  of  mutton  sliced 
and  laid  over  them;  pour  in  a glass  of  red  wine,  put 
a coarse  paste  over  it,  and  bake  it  two  hours  in  an 
oven;  then  lay  the  venison  in  a dish,  pour  the  gravy 
over  it,  and  put  one  pound  of  butter  over  it;  make  a 
good  stiff  paste,  and  lay  it  near  half  an  inch  thick 
round  the  edge  of  the  dish;  roll  out  the  lid,  which 
must  be  a little  thicker  than  the  paste  on  the  edge  of 
the  dish,  and  lay  it  on ; then  roll  out  another  lid  pret- 
ty thin,  and  cut  in  dowers,  leaves,  or  whatever  form 
you  please,  and  lay  it  on  the  lid.  If  not  wanted,  it 
will  keep  in  the  pot  it  was  baked  in  eight  or  ten  days ; 
let  the  crust  be  kept  on,  that  the  air  may  not  get  to 
it.  A breast  or  shoulder  of  venison  is  the  most  pro- 
per for  pasty. 

To  make  a Pasty  of  Peef  or  Mutton , to  eat  as  well 

as  Venison. 

Bone  a small  rump  or  a piece  of  sirloin  of  beef, 
or  a fat  loin  of  mutton,  after  hanging  several  days. 
Beat  it  very  well  with  a rolling-pin ; then  rub  ten 
pounds  of  meat  with  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  pour 
over  it  a glass  of  port,  and  the  same  of  vinegar.  Let 
it  lie  five  days  and  nights;  wash  and  wipe  the  meat 
very  dry,  and  season  it  very  high  with  pepper,  Jamaica 
pepper,  nutmeg,  and  salt.  Lay  it  in  the  dish,  and 
to  ten  pounds  put  one  pound  oi  blitter,  spreading  it 
over  the  meat.  Put  a crust  round  the  edges,  and 
cover  with  a thick  one,  or  it  will  be  overdone  before 
the  meat  be  soaked ; it  must  be  baked  in  a slow  oven. 

Set  the  bones  in  a pan  in  the  oven,  with  no  more 
water  than  will  cover  them,  one  glass  ol  port,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  that  you  may  have  a little  rich 
gravy  to  add  to  the  pasty  when  baked — Sugar  gives 
a greater  shortness,  and  better  flavour  to  meats  than 
salt,  too  great  a quantity  of  which  hardens ; and 
it  is  quite  as  great  a preservative. 

To  make  Mince-meat. 

Take  a pound  of  bee  a pound  of  apples,  two 
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pounds  of  suet,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  two  pounds  of 
currants,  one  pound  of  candied  lemon  or  orange  peel, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  citron,  an  ounce  of  line  spices, 
mixed  together;  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  six  rinds 
of  lemon  shred  line.  Let  the  whole  of  these  ingre- 
dients be  well  mixed,  adding  brandy  and  wine  suffi- 
cient to  the  taste. 


PUDDINGS. 

The  outside  of  a boiled  pudding  often  tastes  disa- 
greeably ; which  arises  from  the  cloth  not  being  nicely 
w ashed,  and  kept  in  a dry  place.  It  should  be  dip- 
ped in  boiling  water,  squeezed  dry,  and  floured  when 
to  be  used. 

If  bread,  it  should  be  tied  loose;  if  batter,  tight. 

The  water  should  boil  quick  w hen  the  pudding  is 
put  in;  and  it  should  be  moved  about  for  a minute, 
lest  the  ingredients  should  not  mix. 

Batter-pudding  should  be  strained  through  a coarse 
sieve,  when  all  is  mixed.  In  others,  the  eggs  separ- 
ately. 

The  pans  and  basins  must  always  be  buttered. 

A pan  of  cold  water  should  be  ready,  and  the  pud- 
ding dipt  in  as  soon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  pot,  and 
then  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  cloth. 

Very  good  puddings  may  be  made  without  eggs; 
but  they  must  have  as  little  milk  as  will  mix,  and 
must  boil  three  or  four  hours.  A few  spoonsful  of 

fresh  small  beer,  or  one  of  yeast,  will  answer  instead 

of  eggs. 

Snow  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  eggs,  either  in 
puddings  or  pancakes.  Two  large  spoonsful  will 
supply  the  place  of  one  egg,  and  the  article  it  is  used 
in  will  be  equally  good.  This  is  a useful  piece  of 
information,  especially  as  snow  often  falls  at  the  sea- 
son when  eggs  are  dearest.  Fresh  small  beer,  or 
bottled  malt  liquors,  likewise  serve  instead  of  eggs. 
I he  snow  may  be  taken  up  from  any  clean  spot  be- 
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fore  it  be  wanted,  and  will  not  lose  its  virtue;  though 
the  sooner  it  is  used  the  better. 

The  yolks  and  whites  of  eggs  beaten  long  and  sepa- 
rately, make  the  article  they  are  put  into  much  lighter. 

Almond  Pudding's. 

Beat  half  a pound  of  sweet  and  a few  bitter  al- 
monds with  aspoonfulof  water;  then  mix  four  ounces 
of  butter,  four  eggs,  two  spoonsful  of  cream,  warm 
with  the  butter,  one  of  brandy,  a little  nutmeg,  and 
sugar  to  taste.  Butter  some  cups,  half  fill,  and  bake 
the  puddings. 

Serve  with  butter,  wine,  ami  sugar. 

Poked  Almond  Pudding. 

Beat  four  ounces  of  almonds  tine,  four  or  five  bit- 
ter ditto,  with  a little  wine,  yolks  of  six  eggs,  grated 
peel  of  two  lemons,  six  ounces  of  butter,  near  a quart 
of  cream,  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  When  well 
mixed,  bake  it  half  an  hour,  with  paste  round  the 
dish. 

Small  Almond  Puddings. 

Pound  eight  ounces  of  almonds,  and  a few  bitter, 
with  a spoonful  of  water ; mix  with  four  ounces  of 
butter  warmed,  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs, 
sugar  to  taste,  two  spoonsful  of  cream,  and  one  o£ 
brandy;  mix  well,  and  bake  in  little  cups  buttered. 
Serve  with  pudding-sauce. 

I 

Sago  Pudding. 

Boil  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk,  with  four  spoons- 
ful of  sago  nicely  washed  and  picked,  lemon-peel, 
cinnamon,  and  nutmeg;  sweeten  to  taste;  then  mix 
four  eggs,  put  a paste  round  the  dish,  andbakeslow  ly. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. 

Slice  bread  spread  with  butter,  and  lay  it  in  a dish 
with  currants  between  each  layer;  and  sliced  citron, 
orange,  or  lemon,  if  to  be  very  nice.  Pour  over  an 
unboiled  custard  of  milk,  two  or  three  eggs,  a few 
pimentos,  and  a very  little  ratafia,  tw  o hours  at  least 
before  it  be  baked,  in  order  to  soak  the  bread. 
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A paste  round  the  edge  makes  all  puddings  look 
better. 

Orange  Pudding. 

Grate  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange;  put  to  it  six 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  six  or  eight  ounces  of  lump- 
sugar  pounded ; beat  them  all  in  a marble  mortar, 
and  add  as  you  do  it  the  whole  of  eight  eggs  well 
beaten  and  strained ; scrape  a raw  apple,  and  mix 
with  the  rest;  put  a paste  at  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  dish,  and  over  the  orange  mixture  put  cross 
bars  of  paste.  Half  an  hour  will  bake  it. 

Another. 

Mix  of  orange  paste  two  spoonsful,  w ith  six  eggs, 
four  spoonsful  of  sugar,  four  ounces  of  warm  butter, 
and  put  into  a shallow  dish  lined  with  paste.  Bake 
twenty  minutes. 

Excellent  Lemon  Pudding. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  ; add  four  ounces  of 
white  sugar,  the  rind  of  a lemon  being  rubbed  with 
some  lumps  of  it  to  take  the  essence;  then  peel,  and 
beat  it  in  a mortar  with  the  juice  of  a large  lemon, 
and  mix  all  w ith  four  or  five  ounces  of  butter  warm- 
ed. Put  a crust  into  a shallow  dish,  nick  the  edges, 
and  put  the  above  into  it.  When  served,  turn  the 
pudding  out  of  the  dish. 

Very  fine  Amber  Pudding. 

Put  a pound  of  butter  into  a sauce-pan  with  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf-sugar  finely  powdered ; 
melt  the  butter,  and  mix  well  with  it;  then  add  the 
yolks  of  fifteen  eggs  well  beaten,  and  as  much  fresh 
candied  oiange  as  will  add  colour  and  flavour  to  it, 
being  first  beaten  to  a fine  paste.  Line  the  dish  with 
paste  for  turning  out;  and  when  filled  with  the  above, 
lay  a crust  over,  as  you  would  a pie,  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven.  It  is  as  good  cold  as  hot. 

Eaked  Apple- Pudding. 

1 are  and  quarter  four  large  apples ; boil  them  ten- 
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der,  with  the  rind  of  a lemon,  in  so  little  water  that, 
when  done,  none  may  remain;  beat  then)  quite  fine 
in  a mortar ; add  the  crumb  of  a small  roll,  four 
ounces  of  butter  melted,  the  yolks  of  five  and  whites 
of  three  eggs,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  sugar  to 
taste;  beat  all  together,  and  lay  it  in  a dish  with 
paste  to  turn  out. 

A French  Apple  Pudding. 

Take  any  number  of  apples;  pare  them,  and  after 
cutting  them  into  quarters,  take  out  the  cores.  Then 
put  them  into  a dish  intended  for  the  table  with  some 
sugar,  and  bake  them  in  a slow  oven  till  they  become 
a marmalade.  Take  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds, 
blanched  and  pounded  smooth,  with  an  ounce  of  bit- 
ter ones.  Put  to  them  half  a pint  of  cream,  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one.  Sweeten  to  your 
taste,  and  pour  the  mixture  over  the  apples;  then 
send  the  dish  to  be  baked  in  a gentle  oven. 

Oatmeal  Pudding. 

Pour  a quart  of  boiling  milk  over  a pint  of  the 
best  fine  oatmeal ; let  it  soak  all  night ; next  day  beat 
two  eggs,  and  mix  a little  salt ; butter  a basin  that 
will  just  hold  it,  cover  it  tight  with  a floured  cloth, 
and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a half.  Eat  it  with  cold  but- 
ter and  salt. 

When  cold,  slice  and  toast  it,  and  eat  it  as  oat- 
cake buttered. 

Dutch  Pudding , or  Souster 

Melt  one  pound  of  butter  in  half  a pint  of  milk ; 
mix  it  into  two  pounds  of  flour,  eight  eggs,  and  four 
spoonsful  of  yeast;  add  one  pound  of  currants,  and 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  beaten  and  sifted. 

This  is  a very  good  pudding  hot,  and  equally  so 
as  a cake  when  cold.  If  for  the  latter,  caraways 
may  be  used  instead  of  currants.  An  hour  will  bake 
it  in  a quick  oven. 

A Dutch  Rice  Pudding. 

Soak  four  ounces  of  rice  in  warm  water  half  an 
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hour,  drain  it,  and  throw  it  into  a stew-pan,  with 
half  a pint  of  milk,  and  half  a stick  of  cinnamon;  sim- 
mer till  tender.  When  cold,  add  four  eggs  well  beat- 
en, two  ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a tea-cupful  of 
cream;  and  put  three  ounces  of  sugar,  a quarter  of 
a nutmeg,  and  a good  piece  of  lemon-peel. 

Put  a light  pud-paste  into  a mould  or  dish,  or 
grated  tops  and  bottoms,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 

Little  Bread  Puddings. 

Steep  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf  grated,  in  about 
a pint  of  warm  milk;  when  soaked,  beat  six  whole 
eggs,  and  mix  with  the  bread,  and  two  ounces  of  but- 
ter warmed,  sugar,  orange-flower  water,  a spoonful 
of  brandy,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a tea-cupful  of  cream. 
Beat  all  well,  and  bake  in  tea-cups  buttered.  If  cur- 
rants are  chosen,  a quarter  of  a pouud  is  sufficient; 
if  not,  they  are  good  without;  or  you  may  put  orange 
or  lemon  candy.  Serve  with  pudding  sauce. 

Puddings  in.  haste. 

Shred  suet,  and  put  with  grated  bread,  a few  cur- 
rants, the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two, 
some  grated  lemon-peel  and  ginger.  Mix,  and  make 
into  little  balls  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  eag, 
with  a little  flour. 

Have  ready  a skillet  of  boiling  water,  and  throw 
themin.  Twentyminutes  will  boil  them;  and  they  will 
rise  to  the  top  when  done.  Serve  with  pudding-sauce. 

Boiled  Bread  Pudding. 

Grate  white  bread ; pour  boiling  milk  ofer  it,  and 
cover  close.  When  soaked  an  hour  or  two,  beat  it 
fine,  and  mix  with  it  two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten. 

Put  it  into  a basin  that  will  just  hold  it;  tie  a flour- 
ed cloth  over  it,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water.  Send 
it  up  with  melted  butter  poured  over. 

It  may  be  eaten  with  salt  or  sugar. 

Prunes,  or  French  plums,  make  a fine  pudding  in- 
stead of  raisins,  either  with  suet  or  bread  pudding. 
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Another  and  richer. 

On  half  a pint  of  crumbs  of  bread  pour  half  a pint 
of  scalding  milk;  cover  for  an  hour.  Beat  up  four 
eggs,  and  when  strained,  add  to  the  bread,  with  a tea- 
spoonfnl  of  flour,  an  ounce  of  butter,  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  half  a pound  of  currants,  an  ounce  of  almonds 
beaten,  with  orange-flower  water,  half  an  ounce  oc 
orange,  ditto  lemon,  ditto  citron.  Butter  a basin  that 
will  -exactly  hold  it,  flour  the  cloth  and  tie  tight  over, 
and  boil  one  hour. 

Brown  Bread  Pudding. 

O . , . 

Half  a pound  of  stale  brown  bread  grated,  ditto  of 
currants,  ditto  of  shred  suet,  sugar  and  nutmeg;  mix 
with  four  eggs,  a spoonful  of  brandy,  and  two  spoons- 
ful of  cream;  boil  in  a cloth  or  basin  that  exactly 
holds  it,  three  or  four  hours. 

Quaking  Pudding. 

Scald  a quart  of  cream ; when  almost  cold,  put  to 
it  four  eggs  well  beaten,  a spoonful  and  a half  of  flour, 
some  nutmeg  and  sugar;  tie  it  close  in  a buttered 
cloth ; boil  it  an  hour ; and  turn  it  out  with  care,  lest  it 
should  crack.  Melted  butter,  alittle  wine,  and  sugar. 

Transparent  Pudding. 

Beat  eight  eggs  very  well ; put  them  into  a stew- 
pan,  writh  half  a pound  of  sugar  pounded  fine,  the 
same  quantity  of  butter,  and  some  nutmeg  grated. 
Set  it  on  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it  thickens. 
Then  set  it  into  a basin  to  cool ; put  a rich  puff-paste 
round  the  edge  of  the  dish ; pour  in  the  pudding,  and 
bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  It  will  cut  light  and  clear. 
You  may  add  candied  orange  and  citron  it  you  like. 

Batter  Pudding. 

Rub  three  spoonsful  of  fine  flour  extremely  smooth 
by  degrees  into  a pint  of  milk;  simmer  till  it  thick- 
en; stir  in  two  ounces  of  butter;  set  it  to  cool ; then 
add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs;  flour  a cloth  that  has 
been  wet,  or  butter  a basin,  and  put  the  batter  into 
it-  tie  it  tight,  and  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  the 
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bottom  upwards.  Boil  it  an  hour  and  a half,  and 
serve  with  plain  butter.  If  approved,  a little  ginger, 
nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel,  may  be  added.  Serve  with 
sweet  sauce. 

Small  Rice  Puddings. 

Wash  two  large  spoonsful  of  rice,  and  simmer  it 
with  half  a pint. of  milk  till  thick,  then  put  the  size 
ofanegg  of  butter,  and  near  half  a pint  of  thick  cream, 
and  give  it  one  boil.  When  cold,  mix  four  yolks  and 
two  whites  of  eggs,  well  beaten,  sugar  and  nutmeg  to 
taste;  and  add  grated  lemon,  and  a little  cinnamon. 

Butter  little  cups,  and  fill  three  parts  full,  putting 
at  the  bottom  some  orange  or  citron.  Bake  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  a slow  oven.  Serve  up  hot, 
with  sweet  sauce  in  the  dish  or  a boat. 

Plain  Rice  Pudding. 

Wash  and  pick  some  rice;  throw  among  it  some 
pimento  finely  pounded,  but  not  much;  tie  the  rice 
in  a cloth,  and  leave  plenty  of  room  for  it  to  swell. 
Boil  it  in  a quantity  of  water  for  an  hour  or  two. 
When  done,  eat  it  with  butter  and  sugar,  or  milk. 
Put  lemon-peel  if  you  please.  It  is  very  good  with- 
out spice,  and  eaten  with  salt  and  butter. 

A rich  Rice  Pudding. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  rice  in  water,  with  a little  bit 
of  salt,  till  quite  tender;  drain  it  dry;  mix  it  with 
the  yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  cream,  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  melted  in 
the  latter,  four  ounces  of  beef-suet  or  marrow,  or  veal- 
suet  taken  from  a fillet  of  veal,  finely  shred,  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  currants,  two  spoonsful  of 
brandy,  one  of  peach-water  or  ratafia,  nutmeg,  and 
grated  lemon-peel.  When  well  mixed,  put  a paste 
round  the  edge,  and  fill  the  dish.  Slices  of  candied 
orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  if  approved.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Rice  Pudding  with  Fruit. 

Swell  the  rice  with  a very  little  milk  over  the  fire; 
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then  mix  fruit  of  any  kind  with  it  (currants,  goose- 
berries scalded,  pared  and  quartered  apples,  raisins, 
or  black  currants) ; with  one  egg  into  the  rice,  to  bind 
it;  boil  it  well,  and  serve  with  sugar. 

A George  Pudding. 

Boil  very  tender  a handful  of  small  rice  in  a small 
quantity  of  milk,  with  a large  piece  of  lemon-peel. 
Let  it  drain;  then  mix  with  it  a dozen  of  good-sized 
apples,  boiled  to  pulp  as  dry  as  possible;  add  a glass 
of  white  wine,  the  yolks  of  live  eggs,  two  ounces  of 
orange  and  citron  cut  thin ; make  it  pretty  sweet, 
.fine  a mold  or  basin  with  a very  good  paste ; beat 
the  five  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a very  strong  froth,  and 
mix  with  the  other  ingredients ; fill  the  mold,  and 
bake  it  of  a fine  brown  colour.  Serve  it  with  the 
bottom  upward  with  the  following  sauce;  two  glasses 
of  wine,  a spoonful  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  a bit  of  butter  as  large  as  a walnut;  simmer  with- 
out boiling,  and  pour  to  and  from  the  saucepan,  till 
of  a proper  thickness ; and  put  it  in  the  dish. 

An  excellent  plain  Potatoe  Pudding . 

Take  eight  ounces  of  boiled  potatoes,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  two  whole  eggs,  a quarter  ot  a pint  of  cream, 

. one  spoonful  of  white  wine,  a little  salt,  and  the  juice 
and  rind  of  a lemon  ; beat  all  to  froth,  and  sw  eeten 
to  the  taste.  A crust  or  not,  as  you  like.  Bake  it. 
If  wanted  richer,  put  three  ounces  more  of  butter, 
sweetmeats,  almonds,  and  another  egg. 

Potatoe  Pudding  with  Meat. 

Boil  them  till  fit  to  mash;  rub  through  a colander, 
and  make  into  a thick  batter  with  milk  and  tw  o eggs. 
Lay  some  seasoned  steaks  in  a dish,  then  some  bat- 
ter ; and  over  the  last  layer  pour  the  remainder  of 
the  batter.  Bake  a fine  brown. 

Pease  Pudding . 

Take  a pint  of  yellow  pease,  whole  in  preference 
to  being  split,  and  after  tying  them  loosely  in  a cloth, 
boil  them  in  water  till  they  have  become  tender,  i hen 
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rub  them  through  a colander,  or  hair  sieve,  and  add 
to  the  pulp  a bit  of  butter,  a spoonful  of  cream,  two 
eggs,  with  white  pepper  and  salt.  After  being  uni- 
formly mixed,  put  the  pease  into  a cloth ; tie  tightly, 
and  boil  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  to  make  the 

ingredients  set It  is  a good  practice  to  steep  the 

pease  in  cold  water  for  an  hour,  before  the  boiling. 

Baked  Beef-steak  Pudding. 

Make  a batter  of  milk,  two  eggs  and  flour,  or, 
which  is  better,  potatoes  boiled  and  mashed  through 
a colander ; lay  a little  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish ; 
then  pul  in  the  steaks  previously  stewed,  and  well 
seasoned ; pour  the  remainder  of  the  batter  over  them, 
and  bake  it. 

Mutton  Pudding. 

Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a bit  of  onion;  lay 
one  layer  of  steaks  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish;  and 
pour  a batter  of  potatoes  boiled  and  pressed  through 
a colander,  aud  mixed  with  milk  and  an  egg,  over 
them;  then  put  in  the  rest  of  the  steaks  and  batter 
at  the  top,  and  bake  it. 

Suet  Pudding. 

Shred  a pound  of  suet;  mix  with  a pound  and  a 
quarter  of  flour,  two  eggs  beaten  separately,  a little 
salt,  and  as  little  milk  as  will  make  it.  Boil  four 
hours.  It  eats  well  next  day,  cut  in  slices  and  broiled. 

The  outward  fat  of  loins  or  necks  of  mutton  finely 
shred,  makes  a more  delicate  pudding  than  suet. 

Veal-suet  Pudding. 

Cut  the  crumb  of  a three-penny  loaf  into  slices; 
boil  and  sweeten  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  and  pour 
over  it.  YV  hen  soaked,  pour  out  a little  of  the  milk  ; 
and  mix  with  six  eggs  well  beaten,  and  half  a nutmeg. 
Lay  the  slices  ot  bread  in  a dish,  with  layers  of  cur- 
rants and  veal-suet  shred,  a pound  of  each.  Butter 
the  dish  well,  and  bake;  or  you  may  boil  it  in  a ba- 
sin, if  you  prefer  it. 
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Hunting  Pudding. 

Mix  eight  eggs  beat  up  fine  with  a pint  of  good 
cream,  and  a pound  of  flour.  Beat  them  well  to- 
gether, and  put  to  them  a pound  of  beef  suet  finely 
chopped,  a pound  of  currants  well  cleaned,  half  a 
pound  of  jar-raisins  stoned  and  chopped  small,  two 
ounces  of  candied  orange  cut  stnall,  the  same  of  can- 
died citron,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  a large  nutmeg  grated.  Mix  all  together  with 
half  a gill  of  brandy,  put  it  into  a cloth,  and  boil  it 
four  hours.  Be  sure  to  put  it  in  when  the  water  boils, 
and  keep  it  boiling  all  the  time.  When  done,  turn 
it  into  a dish,  and  strew  over  it  powdered  sugar. 

Plumb  Pudding. 

Cut  a pound  of  suet  into  small  pieces,  but  not  too 
fine,  a pound  of  currants  washed  clean,  a pound  of 
raisins  stoned,  eight  yolks  of  eggs,  and  four  whites, 
half  a nutmeg  grated,  a tea-spoonful  of  beaten  ginger, 
a pound  of  flour,  and  a pint  of  milk.  Beat  the  eggs 
first,  then  put  to  them  half  the  milk,  and  beat  them 
together;  and,  by  degrees,  stir  in  the  flour,  then  the 
suet,  spice  and  fruit,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  mix 
it  well  together,  very  thick.  It  will  take  four  hours 
boiling.  When  done,  turn  it  into  a dish,  and  strew 
over  it  grated  sugar. 

Custard  Pudding. 

Mix  by  degrees  a pint  of  good  milk  with  a large 
spoonful  of  flour,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  some  orange- 
flower  water,  and  a little  pounded  cinnamon.  But- 
ter a basin  that  will  exactly  hold  it,  pour  the  batter 
in,  and  tie  a floured  cloth  over.  Put  in  boiling  wa- 
ter over  the  fire,  and  turn  it  about  a few  minutes  to 
prevent  the  egg  going  to  one  side.  Halt  an  hour 

will  boil  it. 

Put  currant-jelly  on  it,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Macaroni  Pudding. 

Simmer  an  ounce  or  two  of  pipe  macaroni  in  a pint 
of  milk,  with  a bit  of  lemon  and  cinnamon,  till  ten- 
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der;  put  it  into  a dish,  with  milk,  two  or  three  eggs 
but  only  one  white,  sugar,  nutmeg,  a spoonful  of 
peach- water,  and  half  a glass  of  raisin  wine.  Bake 
with  a paste  round  the  edge. 

A layer  of  orange-marmalade,  or  raspberry  jam, 
in  a macaroni  pudding,  for  change,  is  a great  im- 
provement; in  which  case  omit  the  almond-water, 
or  ratafia,  which  you  would  otherwise  flavour  it  with. 

Millet  Pudding. 

Wash  three  spoonsful  of  the  seed;  put  it  into  the 
dish,  with  a crust  round  the  edges;  pour  over  it  as 
much  new  milk  as  will  nearly  fill  the  dish,  two  oun- 
ces of  butter  warmed  with  it,  sugar,  shred  lemon,  and 
a little  scrape  of  ginger  and  nutmeg.  As  you  put  it 
in  the  oven,  stir  in  two  eggs  beaten,  and  a spoonful 
of  shred  suet. 

Excellent  Apricot  Pudding. 

Take  twelve  large  apricots,  give  them  a scald  till 
they  are  soft;  mean  time  pour  on  the  grated  crumbs 
of  a penny  loaf,  a pint  of  boiling  cream ; when  half 
cold,  beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  with  four  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  a glass  of  white  wine.  Pound  the  ap- 
ricots iu  a mortar,  with  some  or  all  of  the  kernels ; 
then  mix  the  fruit  and  other  ingredients  together; 
put  a paste  round  a dish,  and  bake  the  pudding  half 
an  hour. 

Baked  Gooseberry  Pudding. 

Stew  gooseberries  in  ajar  over  a hot  hearth,  or  in  a 
sauce-pan  of  water  till  they  will  pulp.  Take  a pint  of 
the  juice  pressed  through  a coarse  sieve,  and  beat  it 
with  three  eggs  beaten  and  strained,  and  one  ounce 
and  a half  of  butter ; sweeten  it  well,  and  put  a crust 
round  the  dish.  A few  crumbs  of  roll  should  be  mix- 
ed with  the  above  to  give  a little  consistence,  or  four 
ounces  of  Naple’s  biscuits. 

Green-bean  Pudding. 

Boil  and  blanch  old  beans,  beat  them  in  a mortar, 
with  very  little  pepper  and  salt,  some  cream,  and  the 
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yolk  of  an  egg.  A little  spinach  juice  will  give  a 
liner  colour,  but  it  is  as  good  without.  Boil  it  in  a 
basin  that  will  just  hold  it,  an  hour;  and  pour  pars- 
ley and  butter  over. 

Serve  bacon  to  eat  with  it. 

Buttermilk  Pudding. 

Warm  three  quarts  of  new  milk;  turn  it  with  a 
quart  of  buttermilk ; drain  the  curd  through  a sieve; 
when  dry,  pound  it  in  a marble  mortar,  with  near 
half  a pound  of  sugar,  a lemon  boiled  tender,  the 
crumb  of  a roll  grated,  a nutmeg  grated,  six  hitter 
almonds,  four  ounces  of  warm  butter,  a tea-cupful  of 
good  cream,  the  yolks  of  five  and  whites  of  three 
eggs,  a glass  of  sweet  w'ine,  and  a glass  of  brandy. 

When  well  incorporated,  bake  in  small  cups  or 
bowls  well  buttered  ; if  the  bottom  be  not  brown,  use 
a salamander;  but  serve  as  quick  as  possible,  and 
with  pudding-sauce. 

Curd  Puddings , or  Puffs. 

Turn  two  quarts  of  milk  to  curd,  press 
from  it,  rub  through  a sieve,  and  mix  four  ounces  of 
butter,  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  two  spoonsful  of 
cream,  half  a nutmeg,  a small  quantity  of  sugar,  and 
two  spoonsful  of  white  wine.  Butter  little  cups,  or 
small  patty-pans,  and  till  them  three  parts.  Orange- 
flower  water  is  an  improvement.  Bake  them  w7ith 
care. 

Serve  with  a sweet  sauce  in  a boat. 

Egg  Pudding. 

Let  half  a pound  of  fine  butter  melt  gently,  beat 
with  it  the  yolks  of  eight,  and  whites  of  four  eggs, 
mix  in  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  rind  of  a le- 
mon grated.  Put  a paste  into  a dish  for  turning  out, 
and  pour  the  above  in,  and  nicely  bake  it. 

Yeast  Dumplings. 

Make  a very  light  dough  w ith  yeast,  as  for  bread, 
but  with  milk  instead  of  water,  and  put  salt.  Let 
it  rise  an  hour  before  the  fire. 
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When  a Gulf  is  very  large  it  takes  the  name  of  a sea, 
as  the  Red  Sea  between  Africa  and  Asia ; the  White 
Sea  to  the  North  of  Russia ; the  Sea  of  Okotsk  near 
Kamtschatka,  &c. 

A Lake  is  a large  collection  of  Water,  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  land,  or  leaving  no  outlet  except  by  means 
of  rivers ; as  the  lakes  of  Constance  and  Geneva  in 
Switzerland ; the  large  chain  of  lakes  to  the  North 
of  the  United  States  in  America,  &e.  When  a lake 
is  very  large  it  is  sometimes  called  an  inland  sea,  as 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  North  of  Persia,  and  the  Sea 
of  Aral  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

A River  is  a body  of  water  rising  in  the  land,  and 
flowing  into  the  Sea,  or  into  some  other  river;  as  the 
Thames  and  Severn  in  England ; the  Rhine  in  Germa- 
ny ; the  Mississippi  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

A Bay  is  a great  inlet  of  the  land,  as  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  between  the  eastern  and  western  peninsulas 
of  India,  &c.  A Bay  is  likewise  a station  or  road  for 
ships  to  anchor  in,  as  Tor  Bay  on  the  south-east  coast 
of  Devonshire. 

A Creek  is  a narrow  part  of  the  sea  which  goes  but 
a little  way  into  the  land. 

A Cataract  is  a high  fall  of  water  in  a large  river, 
which  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  several  miles ; 
as  the  fall  of  Niagara,  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

A Haven  is  an  entrance  of  the  Sea  within  the  land, 
at  the  mouth  of  some  river  or  creek,  where  ships  may 
lie  in  safety,  as  Milford  Haven,  in  Pembrokeshire. 

Forms  of  Government. 

A Monarchy  is  a state  in  which  the  supreme  au- 
thority is  possessed  by  one  person  only,  who  governs 
by  himself  or  by  ministers  of  his  own  appointment: 
as  Russia,  Prussia,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, &c.  When  the  power  of  the  monarch  is  limited 
bj  Jaw,  it  is  called  a hmitcd  monarchy . When  the 
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power  of  t!ie  monarch  is  not  limited  by  law,  the  go- 
vernment is  said  to  be  absolute  or  arbitrary;  when 
the  government  is  very  arbitrary  it  is  called  despotic. 

A Republic  is  a state  in  which  the  government  is 
entrusted  to  many  members  chosen  by  the  majority 
of  the  people  to  govern  them,  as  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  states  of  Italy  were  formerly  republics,  but 
at  present  they  are  under  the  power  of  France. 

An  Aristocracy  is  a form  of  government  where  the 
supreme  power  is  held  by  the  nobility,  or  a few  in- 
dividuals. Such  was  formerly  the  government  of 
Venice,  some  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
Seven  United  Provinces. 

A Democracy  is  a form  of  government  where  the 
supreme  and  legislative  power  are  exercised  by  the 
common  people,  either  at  large  or  by  their  represent- 
atives. 

An  Oligarchy  is  a form  of  government  where  the 
supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a few  principal 
persons. 

A Military  government  is  that  wherein  the  govern- 
ing power  exercises  all  the  functions  ot  sovereignty 
by  the  assistance  of  the  soldiers. 

A mixed  government  is  that  wherein  two  or  more 
of  the  foregoing  forms  are  united.  1 bus,  the  British 
government  is  partly  monarchical,  partly  aristocrat- 
ical,  and  partly  democratical. 

OF  MAPS. 

A Map  is  a representation  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  or  a part  thereof,  upon  a plane.  The  top  or 
upper  part  of  a map  is  always  north,  the  bottom  south, 
the  right  hand  east,  and  the  left  hand  west. 

Hie  Latitudes  of  places  are  counted  northward 
and  southward  on  the  sides  of  the  map. 

Lite  Longitudes  of  places  are  counted  eastward 
and  westward,  at  the  top  or  bottom  ol  the  map. 

Land  is  distinguished  from  the  Sea  or  the  Ocean 
by  black  lines,  which  are  shaded  towards  the  water. 
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EUROPE. 

Situation.  Europe  is  si  totaled  between  10  degrees 
west  and  60  degrees  east  longitude  from  London ; 
and  between  36°  35  and  71°  30'  north  latitude. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Fro- 
zen Ocean ; on  the  east  by  the  Ural  mountains,  the 
river  Wolga,  the  River  Don,  and  the  sea  of  Asopli, 
which  divide  it  from  Russia  in  Asia;  on  the  south- 
east by  the  Black  Sea,  the  strait  of  Constantinople, 
the  sea  of  Marmora,  the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  Archipelago,  which  divide  it  from  Turkey  in 
Asia;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  which 
separates  it  from  Africa ; and  on  the  west  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  which  divides  it  from  North  America. 

Extent.  Europe  is  3500  miles  long,  from  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  in  the  south  of  Portugal,  to  the  straits  of 
Waygatz,  which  separate  Nova  Zembla  from  the  con- 
tinent; and  2432  miles  broad,  from  the  North  Cape, 
in  the  island  of  Maggeroe,  Danish  Lapland,  to  Cape 
Matapan,  in  the  Morea,  the  southern  extremity  of 
Greece. 

JJivision.  Europe  contains  the  countries  of  Green- 
land, Iceland,  Norway,  Denmark,  Lapland,  Sweden, 
Muscovy  or  Russia,  Scotland,  England,  Ireland, 
France,  Holland,  and  the  Netherlands,  Germany, 
Prussia,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Poland, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Turkey  in 
Europe. 

C /it  ej  Cities.  Bergen  of  Norway;  Copenhagen  of 

Denmark ; Stockholm  of  Sweden  ; Petersburg  of 

Russia;  Edinburg  of  Scotland ; London  of  England ; 

'Dublin  of  Ireland  ; Paris  of  France;  Amsterdam  of 

Holland  ; Brussels  of  the  Netherlands ; Vienna  of 

Germany;  Berlin  and  Koningsbnrg  of  Prussia; 

Prague  of  Bohemia ; Buda  of  Hungary ; A^arsaw  of 

Poland;  Berne  of  Switzerland;  Madrid  of  Spain; 

Lisbon  of  Portugal;  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Ge- 

np?A^en*ce>  1 Lmn>  of  Italy ; and  Constantinople 

of  i urkey. 
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Seas.  Tlie  principal  seas  in  Europe  are  the  Med- 
iterranean between  Europe  and  Africa ; the  Adriatic 
Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Venice,  between  Italy  and  Turkey; 
the  German,  or  British  Sea,  between  England,  part 
of  Denmark,  part  of  Germany,  the  United  Provinces, 
and  the  Netherlands  ; the  White  Sea,  to  the  north  of 
Russia ; the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  between  Europe 
and  Asia;  The  Grecian  Sea,  or  Archipelago,  between 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia ; and  the  Baltic  Sea,  be- 
tween Germany  and  Sweden. 

Chief  Rivers  in  Europe.  The  Mediterranean  re- 
ceives the  Ebro  in  Spain,  the  Rhone  in  France,  and 
the  Tiber  in  Italy. — The  Po,  in  Italy,  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea. — The  German,  or  British  Sea,  receives 
the  Dee  and  Forth  in  Scotland;  the  Tweed,  the 
Tyne,  the  Weare,  the  Tees,  the  Humber,  the  Thames, 
in  England ; the  Elbe  and  Weser  in  Germany;  the 
Rhine,  the  Maes,  and  the  Scheldt  in  Holland  and 
the  Netherlands. — The  Dwinain  Russia  falls  into  the 
White  Sea,  the  Wolga  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Don 
into  the  sea  of  Asoph,  the  Dnieper  and  Neister  into 
the  Black  Sea,  which  also  receives  the  Danube — 
The  Tagus  and  Duero  in  Spain,  and  the  Shannon 
in  Ireland,  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean — The  Gar- 
rone  and  Loire,  in  France,  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, and  the  Seine  into  the  English  Channel — The 
Severn,  in  England,  falls  into  Bristol  Channel,  and 
the  Vistula,  in  Poland,  into  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Islands.  The  principal  islands  are  the  Azores,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Orkneys,  and  Iceland,  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean ; Zealand,  Jr  unen,  Alsen,  Oeland,  Goth- 
land, Aland,  Rugen,  and  Osel,  in  the  Baltic  Sea; 
Ivica,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
and  Malta,  in  the  Mediterranean ; Lusiena,  Corfu, 
Cephalonia,  and  Zante,  in  the  Adriatic  ; and  Candia, 
Negropont,  Lemnos,  Sciro,  Scio,  Samos,  Patmosr 
&c.,  in  the  Archipelago,  and  Levant,  or  eastern  part 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Lakes.  Ladoga,  Onega,  Pepus  or  Tchude,  and 
Ilmen,  in  Russia ; Loch  Ness  and  Loch  1 ay,  in  Scot- 
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land ; Lough  Neagh,  Lough  Derg,  and  Lough  Foyle, 
in  Ireland  ^ Lake  Wener,  in  Sweden  ; Lake  of  Gen- 
eva, between  Switzerland  and  Savoy;  Lake  Con- 
stance, on  the  borders  of  Germany  ; and  Lake  Como, 
in  Italy,  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland. 

Straits.  The  chief  straits  are,  the  Sound  in  the  Bal- 
tic, between  the  island  of  Zealand  and  Sweden ; the 
English  Channel,  between  Dover  and  Calais:  the 
Straitof  Messina,  between  Italy  and  Sicily ; the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar,  between  Spain  and  Africa ; the  Helles- 
pont, or  strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  between  the  Archi- 
pelago and  the  sea  of  Marmora ; and  the  Bosphorus, 
between  the  sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Euxine,  or 
Black  Sea. 

Mountains.  The  Dofrefield,  between  Norway  and 
Sweden ; the  Carpathian  Mountains,  botween  Poland 
and  Hungary;  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  between 
France  and  Spain;  the  Alps  between  France  and 
Italy ; the  Apennines,  in  Italy ; besides  several  burn- 
ing mountains,  or  volcanoes,  as  Heckla  in  Iceland, 
Vesuvius  in  Naples,  iEtna  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  and 
Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands. 

Population. 

England  -----  contains  ----- 

Wales 

Scotland  

Ireland  - 

Denmark,  Norway,  &c. 

Sweden  t 

Russia  in  Europe  - 

Holland  - - - . _ . _ 

The  Netherlands  - - - - - 

German  States,  including  the  Circle  of  Austria.  - 

Austrian  Dominions 

Prussian  Dominions  - - - 

Switzerland  - ________  _ 

France  with  its  new  Acquisitions  .... 

•Spain 

Portugal  - 

Italian  States 

I urkey  in  Europe  - 


0,164,832 

641,546 

1,607,760 

3.000. 000 

2.500.000 

3.200.000 
36,152,000 

2,758,632 

1.900.000 

25.000. 000 

22.000. 000 
8,021,149 

2.000. 000 

34.000. 000 

11.000. 000 
2,588,470 

13,000,000 

8,000,000 
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EUROPEAN  ISLANDS  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

The  British  Dominions  are  the  United  King- 
dom ol  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  compre- 
hending England , Wales , Scotland , Ireland . and  the 
Islands  contiguous  to  each. 

OF  ENGLAND. 

Situation  and  extent.  England  lies  between  2 de- 
grees east  and  6 degrees  west  longitude ; and  between 
50  and  56  degrees  north  latitde,  being  390  miles  in 
length,  from  Berwick  upon  Tweed  to  Brighthelm- 
stone ; and  360  in  breadth  in  the  south,  from  Mar- 
gate in  Kent,  to  the  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall : but 
scarcely  100  miles  broad  in  the  north.  The  greatest 
extent  is  from  Yarmouth  to  the  Land’s  End. 

Boundaries.  England  is  separated  from  Scotland 
on  the  north,  by  the  river  Tweed,  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
and  Solway  Frith  ; on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the 
British  Sea,  which  separates  it  from  Denmark,  part 
of  Germany,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  Nether- 
lands ; on  the  south  the  English  Channel  divides  it 
from  France ; and  on  the  west,  the  Irish  Sea  separ- 
ates it  from  Ireland ; and  the  counties,  Cheshire, 
Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Monmouthshire,  join 
it  to  Wales. 

Division.  England,  which  contains  40  counties 
or  shires,  is  divided  into  6 circuits,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice : viz.  the  northern,  western,  and  Nor- 
folk circuits,  containing  6 counties  each ; the  mid- 
land, containing  7 ; the  Oxford,  8 ; and  the  home  cir- 
cuit, 5 counties;  besides  Middlesex  and  Cheshire, 
which  are  not  comprehended  in  any  circuit. 

I.  The  Northern  Circuit. 

The  figures  within  the  parenthesis  shew  the  number  of  members 
each  county,  city,  borough,  &c.  sends  to  parliament.  The  bishop- 
rics or  cities  are  printed  in  small  capitals. 

Northumberland  (8)  is  separated  from  Scotland  by 
the  river  Tweed.  The  chief  towns  are  Newcastle- 
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upon  Tyne  (2),  Tinmouth  or  Tynemouth,  Morpeth 
(2),  Alnwick,  and  Hexham.  Berwick-upon-Tweed 
(2),  is  a county  of  itself. 

Cumberland  (6)  is  separated  from  Scotland  by  Sol- 
way Frith.  The  chief  towns  are  carlisie  (2)  ; Pen- 
rith, Brampton,  Cockermouth  (2),  Whitehaven,  Egre- 
mont,  Ravenglass,  and  Ireby. 

Durham  (4)  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  British 
Sea Durham  (2);  Stockton,  Sunderland,  Darling- 

ton, Hartlepool,  and  Bishop  Aukland,  are  the  chief 
towns. 

Westmoreland  (4)  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a part 
of  the  Irish  sea  and  part  of  Lancashire.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Appleby  (2),  Kendal,  Kirkby-Lons- 
dale,  and  Kirkby-Stephen. . 

Lancashire  (14)  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  West- 
moreland, and  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Channel. 
The  chief  towns  are  Lancaster  (2),  Manchester,  Liv- 
erpool (2),  Preston  (2),  Wigan  (2),  Clithero  (2),  War- 
rington, and  Newton  (2).. 

Yorkshire  (30),  the  largest  county  in  England,  is 
bounded  by  Durham  on  the  north,  and  the  British 
sea  on  the  east ; and  is  divided  into  three  ridings, 
viz.  the  north  riding,  which  contains  Richmondshire 
and  Cleveland ; the  west  riding,  which  contains  Cra- 
ven ; and  the  east  riding,  containing  the  peninsula  of 
Holderness. 

Chief  Towns.  york  (2)  an  archbishopric ; Leeds, 
Wakefield,  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Sheffield,  Ripon 
(2),  Boroughbridge  (2),  Knaresborough  (2),  Ponte- 
fract or  Pomfret  (2),  Doncaster,  and  Aldborough 
(2)*  in  the  west  riding. 

Richmond  (2) , Scarborough  (2), Northallerton  (2), 
Gisborough,  Malton  (2),  Whitby  and  Thirsk  (2) : in 
the  north  riding. 

Kingston-upon-Hull  or  Hull  (2),  Beverley  (2),  He* 
don  (2),  Patrington,  and  Burlington  or  Bridlington: 
m the  east  riding. 
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II.  The  Midland  Circuit. 

Derbyshire  (4)  lias  Yorkshire  on  the  north  and  part 

of  Cheshire  on  the  west.  The  chief  towns  are  Der- 
by (2),  Chesterfield,  Wirksworth,  Ashborn,  Bakewell, 
and  Buxton.  * 

Nottinghamshire  (8)  is  bounded  on  I lie  west  by 
Derbyshire,  and  on  the  north  by  Yorkshire.  Not- 
tingham (2),  Newark  (2),  East- Retford  (2),  South- 
well,  and  Mansfield,  are  the  chief  towns. 

Lincolnshire  (12),  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Not- 
tinghamshire, and  on  the  east  by  the  British  Sea.  It 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  Lindsey,  Kesteven,  and 
Holland. 

The  chief  Towns  are,  Lincoln  (2)  ; Grimsby  (2), 
Gainsborough,  Louth,  Brigg  or  Glanford-bridge,  and 
Barton  in  Lindsay  ; Stamford  (2),  and  Grantham  (2), 
in  Kesteven ; and  Boston  (2),  and  Donnington  in 
Holland. 

Leicestershire  (4)  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Rutlandshire.  Leicester  (2),  Meiton- 
Mowbray,  Loughborough,  Lutterworth,  Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch,  and  Market  Bosworth,  are  the  chief  towns. 

Rutlandshire  (2),  the  least  county  in  England,  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Leicestershire ; it  contains 
but  two  market  towns,  which  are  Oakham  and  Up- 
pingham. 

Warwickshire  (6)  is  bounded  by  Leicestershire 
and  Northamptonshire  on  the  east.  The  chief  towns 
are  Warwick  (2),  Coventry  (2) ; Birmingham,  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Southam,  Coleshill,  and  Nuneaton. 

Northamptonshire  (9),  has  Rutlandshire  and  Lin- 
colnshire on  the  north,  and  Warwickshire  on  the 
west,  &c.,  having  more  counties  joining  to  it  than  any 
county  in  England.  The  chief  towns  are  Northamp- 
ton (2),  Peterborough  (2) ; Daventry,  Higham- 
Ferrers  (l),  Brackley,  (2),  and  Oundle. 

III.  The  Oxford  Circuit. 

Cheshire  (4)  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lancashire, 
and  enjoys  peculiar  laws  and  privileges  independent 
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of  the  contiguous  circuits Chester  (2);  Nampt- 

wich  orNantwich,  Macclesfield,  Malpas,  and  North- 
wich  are  the  principal  towns. 

Shropshire  (1*2)  is  bounded  by  Cheshire  on  the 
north.  Shrewsbury  (2),  Ludlow  (2),  Bridgenorth  (2), 
VVeidock  (2),  Bishop’s  Castle  (2),  Whitchurch,  Wem, 
and  Newport,  are  the  principal  towns. 

Staffordshire  (1 0)  is  bounded  on  the  West  by  Shrop- 
shire. The  chief  towns  are  Stafford  (2),  Lichfield 
(2),  Newcastle-under-Line  (2),  Tamworth  (2),  Wol- 
verhampton, and  Burton-upon-Trent. 

Herefordshire  (8)  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by 
Glocestershire.  Hereford  (2)  ; Leominster  (2), 
Weobly  (2),  Ledbury,  and  Ross,  are  the  chief  towns. 

Worcestershire  (9)  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Here- 
fordshire. Worcester  (2)  ; Evesham  (2),  Droit- 
wich  (2),  Bewdley  (1),  Stourbridge,  Kidderminster, 
and  Stourport,  are  the  chief  towns. 

Monmouthshire  (3)  is  bouhded  on  the  north-east 
by  Herefordshire,  and  on  the  south-east  by  the  river 
Severn.  The  chief  towns  are  Monmouth  (1),  Aberga- 
venny, Chepstow,  Caerleon,  Newport,  and  Pont-y- 
pool  noted  for  its  japanned  ware. 

Glocestershire  (8)  is  bounded  by  Warwickshire  on 
the  north-east.  Glocester  (2) ; Tewkesbury  (2)  ; 
Cirencester  (2),  part  of  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Camp- 
uen,  and  Stow,  are  the  chief  towns. 

Oxfordshire  (9)  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Glo- 
cesterslnre.  The  chief  towns  are  Oxford  (2),  famous 
or  its  university  (2),  which  contains  20  colleges  and 
hvehaHs;  Banbury  (1),  Burford,  Witney,  Woodstock 
(2),  Henley,  and  Thame. 

Berkshire  (9)  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oxford- 
l\‘re;v  chief  towns  are,  Reading  (2),  Windsor 
(2),  Wallingford  (2),  Abingdon  (1),  and  Newbury. 

IV.  The  Norfolk  Circuit. 

Huntingdonshire  (4)  is  bounded  on  the  east  bv 
Cambridgeshire.  Huntingdon  (2),  St.  Ives,  St. Neots, 
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and  Kimbolton,  are  the  chief  towns. 

Cambridgeshire  (6)  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk.  The  chief  towns  are  Cambridge  (2), 
in  which  is  an  university  (2),  consisting  of  T2  colleges 
and  four  halls ; Ely,  part  of  Newmarket,  Wish  each, 
and  Royston. 

Bedfordshire  (4)  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hunt- 
ingdonshire. The  chief  towns  are  Bedford  (2),  Ampt- 
hiil,  Dunstable,  Woburn,  and  Biggleswade. 

Buckinghamshire  (14)  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Berkshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Thames,  Aylesbury  (2),  Buckingham  (2),  Wycomb 
(2),  Marlow  (2),  Wendover  (2),  Agmondesham  or 
Am er sham  (2),  and  Stony-Stratford,  are  the  chief 
towns.  The  village  of  Eton , is  situated  in  Bucking- 
hamshire on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  is  noted 
for  its  college  founded  by  Henry  VI. 

Norfolk  (12)  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by 
the  British  Sea.  Norwich  (2),  Yarmouth  (2),  Lynn 
Regis  (2),  Thetford  (2),  Harleston,  Reepham,  Holt, 
North  Walsham,  and  Castle  Rising  (2) , are  the  chief 
towns. 

Suffolk  (16)  is  bounded  by  Norfolk  on  the  north. 
The  chief  towns  are  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  (2),  Ipswich 
(2);  Sudbury  (2),  Aldborough  (2),  Eye  (2),  Orford 
(2),  Lowestoff,  Beccles,  Dunwich  (2),  and  part  of 
Newmarket. 

V.  The  Western  Circuit. 

Hampshire  (26)  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Dor- 
setshire and  Wiltshire,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  The  chief  towns  are  Winchester  (2), 
Southampton  (2),  Portsmouth  (2),  Andover  (2),  Bas- 
ingstoke, and  Christchurch  (2) — Cowes,  Newport 
(2),  Yarmouth  (2),  Newtown  (2),  and  Ride  aie  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  included  in  Hampshire.—- 
The  other  boroughs  are,  Lymington  (2),  Whitchurch 
(2),  Petersfield  (2),  and  Stockbridge  (2). 

Wiltshire  (34)  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Berk- 
shire The  chief  towns  are  Salisbury  '2),  Devizes 
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(2),  Marlborough  (2),  Malmsbury  (2),  Wilton  (2), 
and  Chippenham  (2) — The  other  boroughs  are,  Caine 
(2),  Cricklade  (2),  Hindon  (2),  Old  Sarum  (2),  Heytes- 
bury  (2),  Westbury  (2),  Wotton  Basset  (2),  Ludger- 
shall  (2),  Do  wnton  (2),  and  Great  Bed  win  (2). 

Somersetshire  (18)  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Wilt- 
shire. Bath  (2),  Wells  (2),  part  of  Bristol  (2) ; 
Taunton  (2),  Bridgewater  (2),  Ilchester  (2),  Mine- 
head  (2),  Milborn  Port  (2),  and  Glastonbury,  are  the 
chief  towns. 

Dorsetshire  (20)  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Somer- 
setshire and  Wiltshire,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Brit- 
ish Channel.  Dorchester  (2),  Lyme  (2),  Sherborn, 
Shaftesbury  (2),  Poole  (2),  Blandford,  and  Wey- 
mouth (2),  are  the  chief  towns The  other  boroughs 

are,  Melcomb  (2),  Bridport  (2),  Wareham  (2),  and 
Corfl-Castle  (2). 

Devonshire  (26)  has  Bristol  Channel  on  the  north 
and  the  English  Channel  on  the  south.  The  chief 
towns  are  Exeter  (2),  Plymouth  (2),  Barnstaple 
(2).,  Biddeford,  Tiverton  (2),  Honiton  (2),  Dart- 
mouth (2),  and  Tavistock  (2) The  other  boroughs 

are,  Ashburton  (2),  Oakhampton  (2),  Beeralston  (2), 
Plympton  (2),  and  Totness  (2). 

Cornwall  (44)  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  on 
the  east,  which  joins  to  Devonshire.  Launceston  (2), 
Falmouth,  Truro  (2),  Saltash  (2),  Bodmin  (2),  and 
St.  Ives  (2),  are  the  principal  towns The  other  bo- 

roughs are,  Leskard  (2),  Lestwithiel  (2),  Helston  (2), 
East-Looe  (2),  West-Looe  (2),  Grampound  (2),  Cam- 
elford  (2),  Penryn  (2),  Tregony  (2),  Bossiney  (2), 
Fowey  (2),  St  Germains  (2),  Mitchell  (2),  Newport 
(2),  St  Mawes  (2),  and  Callington  (2). 

VI.  The  Home  Circuit. 

Hertfordshire  (6)  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Essex. 
The  chief  towns  are  Hertford  (2),  St  Alban’s  (2), 
Ware,  Hitchin,  and  Baldock. 

Tssex  (8)  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river 
i hames,  and  on  the  west  by  Hertfordshire.  The 
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chief  towns  are  Chelmsford,  Colchester  (2),  Harwich 
(2),  Malden  (2),  and  Braintree. 

Middlesex  (8)  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Herb 
fordshire.  London  (4),  and  Westminster  (2),  the 
towns  of  Uxbridge,  Brentford,  Chelsea,  Iiighgate, 
Hampstead,  Kensington,  Hackney,  and  Hampton- 
Court,  are  the  principal  places. 

Surrey  (1*4)  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Kent.  The 
chief  towns  are,  Southwark  (2),  Kingston,  Guildford 
(2),  Croydon,  Epsom,  Richmond,  liyegate  (2),  Lea- 
therhead,  and  Dorking. — The  other  boroughs  are, 
Gatton  (2),  Haslemere  (2),  and  Bletchingly  (2). 

Kent  (18)  is  encompassed  by  the  sea  and  the  river 
Thames,  except  on  the  west,  where  it  borders  on 
Sussex  and  Surrey.  The  chief  towns  are,  Maidstone 
(2),  Canterbury,  an  archbishopric  (2),  Chatham, 
Rochester  (2) ; Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Bromley, 
Deal,  Deptford  ; Sheerness,  and  Queenborough  (2), 

in  the  island  of  Shepey;  and  Dartford Dover , 

Sandwich , Romney , and  Hythe , are  called  Cinque 
Ports,  and  send  each  2 members  to  parliament. 

Sussex  (28)  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Surrey. 
Chichester  (2),  Lewes  (2),  East  Grinstead  (2),  and 
Brighthelmstone  are  the  chief  towns — Hastings, 
Rye,  Winchelsea , and  Seaford,  are  called  Cinque 
Ports,  and  send  each  2 members  to  parliament.— The 
other  boroughs  are,  Horsham  (2),  Bramber(2),  Shore- 
ham  (2),  Midhurst  (2),  Steyning  (2),  and  Arundel  (2). 

Islands.  The  islands  contiguous  to  England  are 
Holy  Island,  Fairn,  and  Coquet,  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
thumberland. Foulness  Isle,  and  several  others  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Essex,  near  the  mouth  o(  the 
Thames.  The  Isle  of  Shepey  in  Kent,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  and  Medway;  and  the  Isle  ot  1 ham  t, 
formed  by  a branch  of  the  river  Stour  (which  tails 
into  the  sea  between  Sandwich  and  Ramsgate)  and 

the  sea The  Isle  of  Wight,  Portsea  Island,  Hay  ling 

Island,  Thorney  Island,  &c.  on  the  coast  ot  Hamp- 
shire', near  Portsmouth. — Several  small  islands  m 
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Poole  harbour,  Dorsetshire — Lundy  Island,  in  Bris- 
tol Channel,  and  Scilly  Isles,  near  the  Land’s-end  in 
Cornwall.  The  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alder- 
ney. and  Sark,  in  the  English  Channel,  on  the  French 
coast,  exactly  south  of  Weymouth — The  isle  of  Wal- 
ney,  opposite  Dalton,  in  Lancashire,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  in  the  Irish  Sea. 

Chief  Towns  in  the  Islands.  Foulness,  of  Foul- 
ness Isle ; Queenborough  (2),  and  Sheerness  of  the 
Island  of  Shepey;  Margate  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet; 
Newport (2),  Cowes,  Ride,  St. Helen’s,  Isle  of  Wight; 
Portsmouth  (2),  of  Portsea  Island  ; Hayling  and 
Thorney,  of  the  Islands  of  these  names ; St.  Helier 
of  Jersey ; St.  Peter  le  Port  of  Guernsey ; Douglas, 
Castletown,  Peele,  and  Ramsay  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Rivers.  The  Tweed,  between  England  and  Scot- 
land ; the  Tyne,  between  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land ; the  Weare,  which  runs  through  the  city  of 
Durham  and  empties  itself  into  the  British  Sea  at 
Sunderland  ; the  Tees  divides  Yorkshire  from  Dur- 
ham ; the  Humber,  an  arm  of  the  sco,  divides  Lin- 
colnshire from  Yorkshire,  and  receives  the  rivers 
Hull,  Trent,  Aire,  Derw  ent,  Ouse,  Wharfe,  & c.  An- 
other Ouse  falls  into  the  Wash  at  Lynn  Regis.  The 
rivers  Thym  and  Yare  fall  into  the  sea  at  Yarmouth  ; 
the  Thames  and  Medway  at  the  Nore;  the  Severn 
falls  into  Bristol  Channel,  and  receives  the  Avon, 
which  runs  through  Bristol,  the  Wye  at  Chepstow, 
another  Avon  at  Tewkesbury,  &c.  The  Dee  falls  into 
the  Irish  Sea  below  Chester,  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool, 

and  the  Eden  at  Solway  Frith There  are  many 

rivers  in  England,  of  less  importance. 

Takes.  The  Meres  of  Soham  and  Benwick,  in 
Cambridgeshire;  Whittlesea,  and  Ramsey,  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire; Winander  Mere,  near  Ambleside,  West- 
moreland ; Coniston  Water,  near  Hawkshead,  Lan- 
cashire ; and  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Keswick. 

Mountains.  The  Cheviot  Hills  in  Northumberland, 
the  Wolds  in  Yorkshire  to  the  north  of  Pickering, 
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and  to  the  west  of  Richmond.  The  hills  called  Pen- 
nygant,  Ingleborough,  and  Whernside,  to  the  north 
of  Settle,  are  the  highest  in  England ; being  each 
about  half  a mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Peak 
in  Derbyshire,  to  the  north-east  of  Chapel  in  le  Frith ; 
the  Chiltern,  a range  of  chalk-hills,  in  the  south  of 
Buckinghamshire ; Malvern  hills,  to  the  west  of  Up- 
ton in  Worcestershire ; Cots  wold,  a long  tract  of  high 
ground  in  the  east  part  of  Glocestershire ; and  Wrekin 

in  Shropshire Pennygant,  measures  according 

to  Lieut.  Col.  Mudge,  2270  feet;  Ingleborough,  2361 
feet ; Whernside,  2263  feet. 

Promontories.  Flamborough-head,  and  Spurn- 
head,  in  Yorkshire;  Winterton-ness,  in  Norfolk; 
Orford-ness,  in  Suffolk ; Wal ton-naze,  in  Essex  ; the 
North  and  South  Forelands,  and  Dunge-ness,  in 
Kent ; Beach y-head,  in  Sussex  ; Dun-nose,  and  the 
Needles,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  Peverel-point,  and 
the  Bill  of  Portland,  in  Dorsetshire;  Berry-point, 
Start-point,  Bolt-head,  Hartland-point,  Bag-point, 
and  Orms-head,  in  Devonshire ; Lizard-point,  Land’s- 
end,  and  Trevoza-point,  in  Cornwall ; and  St.  Bee’s- 
head,  in  Cumberland. 

Government.  The  Government  of  England  is  of  a 
mixed  nature,  viz.  partly  monarchical,  partly  aristo- 
cratical,  and  partly  democratical.  The  Monarchy  is 
represented  by  the  King,  the  Aristocracy  by  the 
Lords,  and  the  Democracy  by  the  Commons;  which 
two  last  compose  the  parliament. 

Religion.  The  established  religion  is  the  episcopal 
protestant,  under  2 Archbishops  and  24  Bishops. 
Besides  these  there  are  a great  number  of  Sectaries 
or  Dissenters,  such  as  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Anabaptists,  Quakers,  Methodists,  Roman  Catholics, 
&c.  who  are  all  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion. 

WALES# 

Extent.  Wales  is  135  miles  long,  from  Suilly,  near 
Cardiff,  to  Air  Point,  near  Holywell ; and  96  broad, 
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from  Llanelly  (near  Abergavenny  in  Monmouthshire) 
to  St.  David’s. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Irish  sea,  and  St.  George’s  Channel,  which  separate 
it  from  Ireland ; on  the  north  by  the  Irish  Sea ; on 
the  south  by  Bristol  Channel ; and  on  the  east  by 
Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Mon- 
mouthshire. 

Division.  Wales  is  divided  into  twelve  counties. 
Pembrokeshire,  Caermarthenshire,  Glamorgan- 
shire, Brecknockshire,  Radnorshire,  and  Cardigan- 
shire, are  called  South  Wales — Montgomeryshire, 
Merionethshire,  Caernarvonshire,  Denbighshire, 
Flintshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  are  called  North 
Wales. 

South  Wales. 

Pembrokeshire  is  the  farthest  county  in  Wales, 
westward ; the  chief  towns  are  Pembroke , Haverford- 
west, St.  David’s,  and  Milford. 

Caermarthenshire  has  Bristol  Channel  on  the  south, 
and  Pembrokeshire  on  the  west.  The  chief  towns 
are  Caermarthen,  Kidwelly,  Llandilovaur,  and  Llan- 
ymdovery. 

Glamorganshire  has  Bristol  Channel  on  the  south, 
Caermarthenshire  on  the  west,  and  Monmouthshire 
on  the  east.  The  chief  towns  are  Cardiff, \ Llandaff, 
Llantrissent,  Cowbridge,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Neath,  and 
Swansea. 

Brecknockshire  has  Glamorganshire  on  the  south, 
and  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire  on  the  east. 
The  chief  towns  are  Brecon , the  Hay,  Crickhowel, 
and  Builth.  ' 

Radnorshire  has  Brecknockshire  on  the  south,  and 
Herefordshire  and  Shropshire  on  the  east.  The  chief 
towns  are  New  Radnor , Presteign,  Knighton,  and 
Rhayadergwy. 

Cardiganshire  has  Radnorshire  and  Brecknock- 
shire on  the  east,  and  St.  George’s  or  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel on  the  west.  The  chief  towns  ar e Cardigan,  Aber- 
istwith,  and  Llanbeder. 
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Montgomeryshire  has  Cardiganshire  and  Radnor- 
shire to  the  south,  and  Shropshire  to  the  east.  The 
chief  towns  are  Montgomery , Welch  Pool,  Newton, 
Llanydloes,  and  Machynlleth. 

Merionethshire  has  Montgomeryshire  on  the  east, 
and  the  Irish  Channel  on  the  west.  The  chief  towns 
are  Bala,  Dolgelly,  Harleigh,  Dynasmouthy,  and 
Towyn. 

Caernarvonshire  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Den- 
bighshire and  Merionethshire,  on  the  west  by  the 
Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  on  the  north  and  south  by  the 
sea.  The  chief  towns  arc  Caernarvon , famous  for  the 
birth  place  of  the  first  prince  of  Wales,  Bangor, 
Aberconway,  and  Pulhelli  or  Pwllhelli. 

Denbighshire  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Caernar- 
von, on  the  east  by  Cheshire,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Irish  Sea.  The  chief  towns  are  Wrexham,  Denbigh , 
Llangollen,  Ruthen,  and  Abergelly. 

Flintshire  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cheshire  and 
the  river  Dee,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Irish  Sea.  The 
chief  towns  are  St.  Asabh,  Mold,  Flint , and  Holywell. 

In  the  Isle  of  Anglesey  the  chief  towns  are  Beau~ 
maris , Holyhead,  and  Amlwch,  near  the  celebrated 
Parys  copper  mine.  Passengers  usually  embark  at 
Holyhead  for  Dublin. 

Rivers.  The  Severn  and  the  Dee. 

Mountains.  Snowden,  near  Caernarvon  ; and  Pen- 
inaen  Mawr,  in  the  road  from  Aberconway  to  Bangor, 
in  Caernarvonshire ; Plinlimmon,  or  Pumtumon, 
which  is  partly  in  Montgomeryshire  and  partly  in 
Cardiganshire  ; and  Kader  Idris,  in  Merionethshire, 
near  the  road  from  Dolgelly  to  Barmouth. 

Promontories  or  Capes.  Nash  Point  and  Worms- 
head,  in  Glamorganshire;  St.  Gowen's  Point,  St. 
David’s  Head,  and  the  Bishop  and  his  Clerks,  in 
Pembrokeshire;  Kemaes  Head,  near  Cardigan  ; Sar- 
ney  Bvvch  Point,  in  Merionethshire;  Holyhead,  in 
the  Isle  of  Anglesey ; and  Great  Onus  Head,  in  Den- 
bighshire, are  the  principal. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Scotland  is  situated  between 
1 and  6 degrees  west  long,  and  between  54°  40'  and 
58°  40'  north  lat.  being  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  breadth. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
North  Sea;  and  the  Orkney  Islands,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  Pentland  Frith ; on  the  east  by  the 
north,  or  British  Sea,  which  separates  it  from  part 
ot  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark ; on  the  south 
by  England ; and  on  the  west  by  the  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Islands. 

Division.  Scotland  including  the  Islands,  is  divid- 
ed into  33  counties  or  shires,  which  send  30  members 
to  parliament. 

Orkney.  The  Islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  to 
the  north  of  Scotlaud,  form  the  shire  of  Orkney.  The 
largest  ol  the  Orkney  Islands  is  called  Pomona,  or 
Mainland  ; Kirkwall  is  the  principal  town.  The  larg- 
est of  the  Shetland  Islands  is  also  called  Mainland ; 
and  the  chief  towns  aro  Eeerwick  and  Scalloway. 

In  Caithness  the  chief  towns  are  Wick  and  Thurso. 
John  o’Groat’s  house,  the  farthest  north  of  any  in 
Scotland,  is  in  this  county,  near  Dungsbay  Head. 
It  is  688  miles  north  of  London. 

Sutherland  joins  Caithness,  the  chief  town  is  Dor- 
nock,  on  the  Frith  of  Dornock. 

Boss  joins  Sutherland,  the  chief  towns  are  Taine , 
on  the  r rith  of  Dornock  ; Dingwall,  on  the  Frith  of 
Cromartie,  and  Fortross , or  Murray  Frith. 

Cromartie  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  shire  of 
Koss.  It  is  situated  between  Cromartie  Frith  and 
Murray  Frith;  the  chief  town  is  Cromartie. 

Nairne  is  a small  county  south  of  Murray  Frith ; 
the  chief  town  is  Nairne,  on  the  sea 

b„7T  ljf.  tlle  of  Nairne  and  south  of 
S'  ,he  cl“^  ‘owns  are  Inverness,  on  the  Frith 
Inv>.  ' Fort  Augustus,  on  Loch  Ness.  Near 

Inverness  is  the  village  of  Culloden,  where  the  Duke 
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of  Cumberland  defeated  the  Scotch  Rebels  in  1746. 

Elgin  or  Murray  shire , lies  between  the  river  Spey 
and  Murray  Frith.  The  chief  towns  are  Elgin , near 
Loch  Spinie;  and  Forres. 

Banff  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Murrayshire.  The 
chief  towns  are  Banff,  Portsoy,  and  Cullen,  on  the 
Sea ; Fochabers  on  the  river  Spey,  and  Keith,  8 miles 
south  of  Fochabers. 

Aberdeenshire  has  Banffshire  on  the  west,  and  the 
river  Dee  on  the  south.  The  chief  towns  are  Aber- 
deen, at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  noted  for  its  univer- 
sity ; Kintore  and  Inverurie,  on  the  river  Don ; and 
Fraserburgh  and  Peterhead  on  the  sea,  in  the  north. 

Kincardine , or  Meams-shire,  is  separated  from 
Aberdeenshire  by  the  river  Dee.  The  chief  towns 
are  Inverbervie  and  Stonehaven,  both  near  the  sea. 

Forfar  or  Angus-shire,  lies  between  the  river  Tay 
and  Mearns-shire.  The  chief  towns  are  Dundee,  on 
the  Tay  ; Aberbrothick , and  Montrose , near  the  sea; 
Brechin  and  Forfar. 

Fifeshire  lies  between  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the 
Frith  of  Tay.  The  chief  towns  are  St.  Andrews,  not- 
ed for  its  university ; Kinghom , Kirkaldy,  Inver - 
keithing , and  Dunfermline , on  the  Frith  of  Forth ; 
Falkland  and  Cupar,  near  the  middle  of  the  county. 

Kinross  is  a small  county  on  the  west  of  Fifeshire. 
Kinross,  near  Loch  Leven,  is  the  principal  town. 

Clackmannan  is  separated  from  Fifeshire  by  a nar- 
row part  of  Perthshire  called  Monteith.  The  chief 
towns  are  Clackmannan,  and  Alloa,  nearly  in  a line, 
north  of  the  Forth. 

Perthshire  is  a large  county,  it  lies  south  of  Inver- 
ness and  Aberdeenshire,  and  west  of  Forfar  or  Angus. 
Perth,  on  the  river  Tay,  is  the  principal  town  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  The  other  towns  are,  Dunkeld, 
on  the  Tay ; Crief  to  the  west  of  Perth  ; Dumblaiu, 
south  of  Crief ; and  Culross , on  the  Forth,  between 
Clackmannan  and  Fifeshire. 

Argyleshire  lies  to  the  west  of  Perthshire.  Die 
chief  towns  are  Inverary , on  Loch  Fyne;  and  Camp- 
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beltown , in  the  Peninsula  of  Cantire. 

Dumbartonshire  lies  between  Stirlingshire  and  the 
river  Clyde.  The  chief  town  is  Dumbarton , on  the 
Clyde. 

Stirlingshire  is  separated  from  Clackmannan  and 
Perth  by  the  river  Forth.  The  chief  towns  are  Stir- 
ling and  Falkirk  ; between  these  towns,  at  Bannock- 
burn, was  fought  the  famous  battle  between  Edward 
II.  and  Robert  Bruce,  in  1314;  which  established 
the  latter  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  At  Carron  on 
the  Forth  are  extensive  iron  works. 

Linlithgowshire , or  West  Lothian,  lies  between 
Stirling  and  Edinburghshire,  on  the  south  of  the  riv- 
er borth.  The  chief  tow  ns  are  Linlithgow , Borrow- 
stoness,  and  Queensferry. 

Edinburghshire , or  Mid-Lothian , is  situated  on  the 
south  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Edinburgh  is  the  cap- 
ital of  all  Scotland,  and  is  famous  for  its  university, 
public  buildings,  &c.  Leith  is  situated  on  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  two  miles  north  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  the 
harbour  of  that  city.  The  other  towns  of  note  are 
Dalkeith  and  Musselburgh. 

Haddingtonshire,  or  East  Lothian,  lies  to  the  east- 
ward of  Edinburghshire.  The  chief  towns  are  Had- 
dington, in  the  middle ; Dunbar,  and  North  Berwick , 
on  the  sea. 


Berwick  lies  to  the  south  of  Haddingtonshire.  The 
chief  towns  are  Coldstream,  Greenlaw,  Lauder , 
Dunse,  and  Eymouth.  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  lying 
between  this  county  and  Northumberland,  is  consid- 
ered as  a county  of  itself. 

hJfh XbrlgIlS}?Vn  SeP"ated  from  Northumberland 

CWef  t0WnS  ^ HaWiCk’ 

Sn^^,:s  separated  from  Cumberland  by 
Solivay  brith.  7 lie  chief  towns  are  Dumfries,  Lnc/l 

Th,  ^AUmn\  Longhohn,  Moffat,  and  Sanquhar. 

miles  wr  )'  at,<  <i  *^retna  Green  is  in  this  county,  live 
miles  west  of  Longtown  in  Cumberland. 

Kirkudlmght  has  Dumfries-shire  on  the  east,  and 
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Solway  Frith  on  the  south.  The  chief  towns  are 
Kirkudbrig/it , and  New  Galloway. 

Wigtownshire  1 ies  to  the  west  of  Kirkudbrightshire. 
The  chief  towns  are  Wigtown,  Newton-Stewart, 
Stranrawer , Whitehorn , and  Port  Patrick.  The  short- 
est passage,  by  water,  to  Ireland,  is  from  Port  Pat- 
rick to  Donaghadee,  being  only  eighteen  miles. 

Airshire  is  situated  on  the  east  of  the  island  of 
Arran,  and  south  of  Renfrewshire.  The  chief  towns 
are  Air , and  Irvine , both  on  the  coast,  opposite  the 
island  of  Arran. 

Buteshire  consists  of  two  small  islands  called  Ar- 
ran, and  Bute,  situated  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  to  the 
south  of  Argyllshire,  Rothsay,  the  principal  town, 
is  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Bute ; it  gives  the  title  of 
Duke  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Renfrewshire  is  separated  from  Dumbartonshire 
by  the  river  Clyde.  The  chief  towns  are  Renfrew , 
Port  Glasgow,  and  Greenock,  on  the  Clyde;  and 
Paisley,  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  lawns,  gauze, 
ribbons,  &c. 

JLanerk  lies  to  the  east  of  Renfrewshire.  The  chief 
town  is  Glasgow  famous  for  its  university,  commerce, 
and  manufactures.  It  is  considered  as  the  second 
city  in  Scotland.  The  other  towns  are  Rutherglen , 
Hamilton,  and  Lanerk , all  situated  on  the  Clyde. 

Peebles  lies  to  the  south  of  Edinburghshire.  The 
chief  towns  are  Peebles,  on  the  river  Tweed  ; and 
Linton,  on  the  river  Lyne.  Both  these  rivers  rise  in 
this  county. 

Selkirkshire  lies  between  Roxburghshire  and  Pee- 
bles ; the  principal  towns  are  Selkirk , on  the  Etter- 
ick,  and  Galashiels,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Gala. 

Islands. 

The  Islands  belonging  to  Scotland  aie  Schetland, 
or  Shetland  ; the  Orcades,  or  Orkney  Islands  ; and 
the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands. 

The  Shetland  Islands  are  about  eighty-six  in  num- 
ber, forty  of  which  are  inhabited,  they  lie  between  60 
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and  61  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  about  100  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Caithness.  The  largest  island  is 
called  Mainland,  and  the  principal  towns  are  Leer- 
wick  and  Scalloway.  These  islands  contain  about 
three  times  as  mnch  land  as  the  Orkneys. 

The  Orkney  Islands  are  above  thirty  in  number. 
The  largest  island  is  called  Mainland,  and  the  prin- 
cipal town  Kirkwall. 

The  Hebrides  lie  between  55-J  and  C 8J  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  The 
largest  is  Lewis  and  Harris,  which  are  but  one  island, 
though  the  former  is  in  the  county  of  Ross,  and  the 
latter  in  Inverness : the  chief  town  is  Stornaway. 
The  islands  Skye,  North  and  South  Uist,  Rum,  &c., 
are  part  of  Inverness-shire;  in  North  Uist  is  Loch 
Madie,  noted  for  its  herring  fishery.  Mull,  Isla,  Jura, 
&c.,  are  part  of  Argyleshire.  Arran  and  Bute  form 
the  shire  of  Bute.  The  little  island  called  Iona,  or 
lcolmkill,  on  the  south-west  of  Mull,  is  noted  for  be- 
ing the  burial  place  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Scotland 
and  Norway.  St.  Kilda  is  the  farthest  island  west- 
ward. 

Rivers.  The  Forth  rises  near  Ben  Lomond  in 
Dumbartonshire,  and  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  at 
Leith ; the  Tay  divides  the  Highlands  from  the  Low- 
lands, and  falls  into  the  British,  or  North  Sea,  below 
Dundee ; the  Dee  and  the  Don  fall  into  the  North 
Sea,  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  Tweed  at  Berwick.  The 
Spey  divides  the  counties  of  Murray  and  Banff ; and 
the  Clyde,  which  is  joined  to  the  Forth  by  a canal, 
falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  the  Island  of  Bute. 

hakes  or  Lochs.  Loch  Tay,  in  Perthshire,  Loch 
Lomond,  which  contains  several  islands  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire ; Loch  Ness,  in  Inverness-shire,  Loch  Awe, 
in  Argyleshire,  &c. 

Mountains.  The  Grampian  Hills,  which  run  in  a 
westward  direction  from  Aberdeenshire  to  Argyle- 
^ifire ; the  Pentlaud  Hills,  in  Edinburghshire  and 
Peebles ; Camber  Muir,  in  Berwickshire;  and  the 
Che\iot  Hills,  between  Roxburghshire  and  Nor- 
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thumberland,  are  the  principal. 

Government  and  Religion.  The  government  of 
Scotland  is  the  same  as  that  of  England,  since  the 
union  under  Queen  Anne,  except  a few  customs  and 
laws  of  their  own.  Scotland  sends  45  Members  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  16  Peers  by  Election, 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Religion  is  Presbyterian. 

IRELAND. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Ireland  lies  between  51 
and  55  degrees  north  latitude,  and  6 and  11  degrees 
west  longitude.  Its  greatest  length,  from  Fairhead, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  to  Mizenhead,  the  southern- 
most point  in  the  county  of  Cork,  is  285  miles  ; and 
its  breadth  from  the  east  part  of  Down,  to  the  west 
part  of  Mayo,  is  160  miles. 

J Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  St. 
George’s  Channel,  which  separates  it  from  Wales ; 
and  by  the  Irish  Sea,  which  divides  it  from  England, 
and  Scotland;  and  on  the  west,  north,  and  south, 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Division.  Ireland  is  divided  into  4 large  provin- 
ces, and  these  are  subdivided  into  32  counties,  viz., 
Ulster  northward,  containing  9 counties ; Leinster, 
eastward,  containing  12  counties;  Munster,  south- 
ward, containing  6 counties ; and  Connaught,  west- 
ward, containing  5 counties. 

I.  Ulster. 

Down  lies  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Wig- 
townshire in  Scotland.  The  chief  towns  are  Down 
or  Downpatrick  (1),  and  Newton,  on  Lough  Strang- 
ford.  Dromore,  and  Newry. 

Armagh  lies  to  the  west  of  Down.  The  chief  towns 
are  Armagh  (1),  an  archbishopric,  and  Charlemont. 

Monaghan  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Armagh.  The 
chief  towns  are  Monaghan,  Clownish,  Carrickmo- 
cross,  Castleshane,  and  Castleblaney. 

Cavan  is  the  southernmost  county  in  Ulster.  Ihe 
chief  towns  are  Cavan,  Belturbet,  and  Kilmore. 
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Antrim  lies  on  the  eastern  coast,  north  of  Down. 
The  chief  towns  are  Antrim,  on  Lough  Neagh  ; Bel- 
fast and  CarrickJ'ergus,  on  the  Bay  of  Carrickfergus ; 
Lisburn , south-west  of  Belfast ; Connor,  Ballymony, 


&c. 

Londonderry  has  Antrim  on  the  east.  The  chief 
towns  are  Derry  or  Londonderry  (1),  near  Lough 
Foyle ; Coleraine,  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  linen ; 
and  Newton  Limavaddy,  on  Lough  Foyle. 

Tyrone  lies  to  the  south  of  Londonderry.  The 
chief  towns  are  Clogher,  Dungannon , and  Strath- 
bane. 

Fermanagh  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Tyrone.  The 
chief  town  is  Enniskilling , on  Lough  Earn. 

Donegall  is  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ulster.  The 
chief  towns  are  Donegall,  Ballyshanon,  and  Killy- 
begs,  on  the  coast;  St.  John’s  Town,  Lifford,  and 
Raphoe. 


II.  Leinster. 

Dublin  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Leinster, 
opposite  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  The  chief  town  is 
Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  on  the  river  Liffy; 
Dublin  (2),  is  an  Archbishop’s  See,  the  residence 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  has  a noble  college  call- 
ed Trinity  College  (1),  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Louth  is  situated  on  the  sea,  the  farthest  north  of 
any  county  in  Leinster.  The  chief  towns  are  Drog- 
heda on  the  river  Boyne,  Louth,  Dundalk , Carling- 
ford,  Atherdee,  &c. 

Wicklow  lies  to  the  south  of  Dublin.  The  chief 
towns  are  Wicklow,  Carysfort,  Baltinglass,  and 
Blessington. 

Wexford  has  Wicklow  to  the  north,  and  is  divided 
from  Pembrokeshire,  in  Wales,  by  St.  George’s  Chan- 
nel. Wexford,  Baunow,  Fethard,  on  the  southern 
coast,  and  ISew  Ross , on  the  river  Barrow,  are  the 
principal  towns. 

Longj'ord  is  situated  in  the  north-west  of  Leinster. 

ie  chief  towns  are  Longford,  Granard,  Lanesbo- 
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rough,  and  St.  John’s  Town. 

West-Mcath  lies  to  the  east  of  Longford.  The 
chief  towns  are  Atkloue , Killbeggan,  Muliengar, 
Fore,  and  Baltimore. 

East-Meath  joins  YVest-Meath  and  Dublin.  The 
principal  towns  are  Navan  and  Trim,  on  the  river 
Boyne;  Kells,  Duleek,  Ratoath,  Athboy,  and  Killa- 
lean. 

Kings  County  lies  on  the  south  of  West-Meath. 
The  chief  places  are  Philip’s  Town,  Banagher,  Bally- 
boy,  and  Birr. 

Queens  County  lies  to  the  south  of  King’s  County". 
The  chief  towns  are  Maryborough,  P or  tar  ling  ton, 
Castletown,  Mountmellick,  Ballynakill,  and  Durrow. 

Kilkenny  has  Queen’s  County  on  the  north,  the 
river  Barrow  on  the  east,  and  Sure  on  the  south.  The 
chief  towns  are  Kilkenny  (1),  on  the  Noire;  Thom- 
as-town,  Knocktopher,  Enesteage,  Callen,  and  Gow- 
ran. 

Kildare  lies  between  Wicklow  and  Queen’s  Coun- 
ty. The  chief  towns  are  Kildare  ; Athy,  on  the 
Barrow  ; Naas,  and  Harristown.  The  bog  of  Allen 
is  in  this  county,  it  extends  80  miles,  and  is  said  to 
contain  300,000  acres. 

Carlow  has  Kildare  and  Wicklow  on  the  north. 
The  chief  towns  are  Carlow , and  Leighlin. 

III.  Munster. 

Clare  in  the  northwest  of  Munster,  lies  between 
the  Shannon  River,  and  Galway  Bay.  The  chief 
towns  are  Killaloe,  Killfenora,  Ennis,  and  Clare. 

Limerick  is  separated  from  Clare  by  the  Shannon 
river.  The  chief  towns  are  Limerick  (1),  Askeyton, 
Newcastle,  and  Killmallock. 

Pipperary  lies  between  Limerick  and  Kilkenny. 
The  chief  towns  are  Cashel  (1),  an  archbishopric, 
Tipperary,  and  Clonmell. 

Waterford  is  separated  from  Kilkenny  and  Tip- 
perary by  the  river  Sure.  The  chief  towns  are  W a- 
terford  (1),  Lismore,  Tallagh,  and  Dungarvan. 
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Waterford  is  opposite  Milford  Haven,  in  Pembroke- 
shire. 

Cork\\e&  to  the  west  of  Waterford.  The  chief  towns, 
are  Cork  (2),  Youghall , Mallow , Ross,  K insale, 
Cloyne,  JJandon , and  Bantry. 

Kerry  has  Cork  on  the  east,  and  the  river  Shan- 
non on  the  north.  The  chief  towns  are  Aghadoe, 
Ardfert,  Dingle  and  Tralee. 

IV.  Connaught. 

Leitrim  is  situated  in  the  north-east  of  Connaught. 
The  chief  towns  are  Jamestown,  Leitrim,  and  Carrick. 

Sligo  has  Leitrim  on  the  east.  The  chief  towns 
are  Achonry,  Sligo , and  Enniscrone. 

Mayo  joins  to  Sligo  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  sea.  Killala,  Castlebar,  and  Fox- 
ford,  are  the  principal  towns. 

Roscommon  lies  between  Longford  and  Mayo. 
The  chief  towns  are  Elphin,  Tulsk,  Roscommon, 
and  Abbey  Boyle. 

Galway  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mayo,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic.  Galway , Tuam,  an  arch- 
bishopric, Athenry,  and  Clonfert,  are  the  princi- 
pal towns. 

Rivers.  The  Shannon  divides  Munster  from  Con- 
naught, and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Black 
Water  runs  through  Waterford  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  Atlantic  at  Youghall  Bay.  The  Sure,  the 
Noire,  and  the  Barrow  fall  into  the  Atlantic  at  Wa- 
terford Haven.  The  Boyne  falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  at 
Drogheda.  The  Liffy  forms  the  harbour  of  Dublin, 
and  is  joined  to  the  Shannon  by  a canal  of  above  (50 
miles  in  length. 

Lakes.  Lough  Foyle,  Lough  Svvilly,  Lough 
Neagh,  and  Lough  Earn,  in  Ulster;  and  Lough  Derg, 
in  the  river  Shannon,  between  Connaught  and  Mun- 
ster.  The  Lake  of  Killarnev,  near  Aghadoe  in  Ker- 
ry, is  singularly  beautiful. 

Rays,  Harbours , fyc.  The  most  considerable  are 
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Carrickfergus,  Strangford,  Dundrum,  Carlingford, 
Dundalk,  Dublin,  and  Wexford,  on  the  eastern  coast. 
Barrow  Bay,  Waterford,  Du  agar  van,  Youghall,  Cork, 
Kinsale,  Clonekilly,  Baltimore,  Clandore,  Dunma- 
nus,  Bantry,  and  Kenmare,  on  the  south.  Dingle, 
Shannon-mouth,  Galway,  and  Black  Harbour  on  the 
west.  Sligo,  Donegal,  Killybegs,  Lough  Swilly,  and 
Lough  Foyle  on  the  north. 

Government  and  Religion.  Ireland  is  now  united 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  It  sends  100  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  32  peers  to  the 
House  of  Lords  ; 4 spiritual  chosen  by  rotation,  and 
28  temporal  who  hold  their  seats  for  life.  The  esta- 
blished religion  of  Ireland  is  the  same  as  that  of  Eng- 
land, though  many  other  sects  are  tolerared,  of  which 
the  Romish  is  by  far  the  most  numerous.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  church  is  vested  in  4 Archbishops, 
under  whose  visitation  are  18  Bishops. 

The  British  House  of  Commons. 


IN  ENGLAND  ARE 

Members. 

40  Counties,  which  send  to  parliament  - 80 

25  Cities  (Ely  none,  London  four)  -----  50 

172  Boroughs  - --  --  --  --  - 339 

2 Universities  ------  4 

The  Cinque  Ports,  Hastings,  Dover,  Sandwich, 

Romney,  and  Hythe,  and  their  dependants  Rye, 

Winchelsea,  and  Seaford  -------  16 

IN  WALES  ARE 

12  Counties,  which  send  to  parliament  - 12 

12  Boroughs  - --  --  --  - - w 12 

IN  SCOTLAND  ARE 

33  Counties,  which  send  to  parliament  - SO 

6(>  Cities  and  Boroughs  - --  --  --  15 

IN  IRELAND  ARE 

32  Counties,  which  send  to  parliament  - - - - 64 

The  Cities  of  Dublin  and  Cork  each  two  - 4 

Trinity  College,  Dublin 

31  Principal  Towns  and  Boroughs 31 

Total  of  the  House  of  Commons,  658 
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SPITZBERGEN. 

Spitzbergen , sometimes  called  East  Greenland,  lies 
between!)  and  20  degrees  east  longitude,  and  77  and 
81  degrees  north  latitude,  being  the  farthest  north  of 
any  land  yet  discovered.  It  contains  two  harbours, 
South  Haven  and  Maurice  Bay.  There  is  a whale- 
tishery  on  its  coasts,  it  belongs  to  Russia. 

GREENLAND. 

Greenland We9>  between  Baffin’s  Bay  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  supposed  to  be  joined  to 
North  America.  The  eastern  part,  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic,  is  called  Old  Greenland,  and  the  western 
part,  near  Davis  Straits,  is  called  New  Greenland, 
or  West  Greenland.  The  method  of  taking  whales 
in  those  seas  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  na- 
ture. Greenland  belongs  to  Denmark,  being  lirst  dis- 
covered by  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland. 

ICELAND. 

Iceland  lies  between  15  and  25  degrees  west  lon- 
gitude, and  63  and  67  degrees  north  latitude;  the 
principal  town  is  Skalholt.  In  Iceland  is  the  burn- 
ing  mountain  Heckla,  and  several  boiling  fountains  ; 
Geyser  is  the  chief.  Iceland  is  subject  to  Denmark. 

THE  FARRO  OR  FERRO  ISLANDS. 

Situation.  The  Farro  Islands,  which  are  20  in 
Humber,  lie  between  61°  15'  and  62°  21'  north  lati- 
tude, and  about  350  miles  west  of  Norway. 

Boundaries , Sfc.  They  have  Norway  to  the  east, 
the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands  to  the  south-east, 
the  Hebrides  to  the  south,  and  Iceland  to  the  north- 
west. These  islands  belong  to  Denmark.  Onlv  seven- 
teen of  them  are  inhabited. 

NOVA  ZEMBLA. 

Nova  Zembla  is  situated  between  50  and  75  de- 
grees east  longitude,  and  extends  from  72  degrees 
north  latitude  towards  the  Pole.  It  is  separated 
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from  Samoieda  in  Russia,  by  the  Straits  of  Waygats, 
Nova  Zembla  belongs  to  Russia. 

THE  AZORES. 

The  Azores  or  Western  Isles,  are  situated  between 
25  and  32  degrees  west  longitude,  and  between  37 
and  40  degrees  north  latitude.  They  are  nine  in 
number,  viz.,  St.  Mary,  St.  Michael,  Tercera,  St. 
George,  Graciosa,  Fayal,  Pico,  Flores,  and  Corvo. 
St.  Michael  is  the  largest  island,  but  Tercera  is  the 
most  important ; its  capital  is  Angra.  These  islands 
are  about  800  miles  west  of  Portugal,  to  which  coun- 
try they  belong. 

LAPLAND. 

Extent , fyc.  Lapland  extends  from  about  65  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  to  the  North  Cape,  in  latitude 
71°  30'  north.  It  has  the  White  Sea  on  the  east; 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north  and  west ; Sweden, 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  Norway,  on  the  south. 

Division.  It  is  divided  into  Danish,  or  North  Lap- 
land  ; Swedish,  or  South  Lapland  ; and  Russian,  or 
East  Lapland. 

Chief  Towns.  Wardhuys  of  Danish  Lapland; 
Tornea  of  Swedish  Lapland ; and  Kola  of  Russian 
Lapland. 

NORWAY. 

Extent , $c.  Norway,  including  Norwegian  Lap- 
land,  extends  from  the  Naze,  in  latitude  58  degrees 
north,  longitude  7 degrees  13  minutes  east,  to  the 
North  Cape  in  the  island  of  Maggeroe,  latitude  71 
deg.  30  min.  north,  longitude  26  deg.  10  min.  east. 

j Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Frozen  Ocean  ; on  the  west  by  the  Northern  Ocean, 
which  divides  it  from  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland  Islands,  the  Farro  Islands,  and 
Iceland ; on  the  east  by  the  Dofrefield  mountains 
which  separate  it  from  Sweden ; and  on  the  south 
by  the  Scaggerac  and  Cattegate  Seas,  which  divide 
it  from  Denmark. 
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Division.  Norway  Proper  is  divided  into  four 
general  governments,  viz.  Aggerhuys;  Bergen;  Dron- 
theim ; and  Wardhuys,  which  contains  the  Danish 
Lapland.  The  whole  of  Norway  is  subject  to  Den- 
mark. 

The  Chief  Towns  are  Bergen,  Drontheim,  Ward- 
huys in  the  north,  Christiana  and  Fredericshall  in 
the  south. 


DENMARK. 

Boundaries.  Denmark  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  British  Sea,  which  separates  it  from  North- 
umberland and  Berwick  ; on  the  east  by  the  Sound, 
which  divides  it  from  Sweden;  on  the  north  by  the 
Scagg'erac  Sea,  dividing  it  from  Norway  ; and  on  the 
south  by  Germany  and  the  Baltic. 

Division.  Denmark  Proper  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  viz.,  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  and  the  islands 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  Zealand,  Funen,  or 
Fiona,  Langland,  Laland,  Falster,  Femeren,  Alsen* 
Mona  or  Moen,  and  Bornholm. 

The  Peninsula  of  Jutland , is  divided  into  two 
parts  ; North  Jutland,  and  South  Jutland,  including 
the  Duchy  of  Sleswick.  The  chief  towns  are  Wy- 
burg,  Alburg,  Arhus,  Flensburg,  and  Sleswick. 

The  Island  of  Zealand  is  separated  from  Sweden 
by  the  Sound,  a strait  about  three  miles  over.  On 
the  Danish  side  is  situated  Elsinore  and  the  fortress 
of  Cronenburg,  and  on  the  Swedish  side,  the  town 
ot  Helsingburg.  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Den- 
mark, is  situated  partly  on  the  Island  of  Zealand  and 
partly  on  a small  Island  called  Amak. 

Chief  Towns  in  the  other  Islands.  Odensee  of  Fu- 
v -1?  ’ ^U(lkoping  ot  Langland  ; Naxkaw,  of  Laland  ; 
Nik  oping,  of  Falster;  Burgh,  of  Femeren  ; Sonder- 
burgh,  of  Alsen  ; and  Steege,  of  Moen. 

Government  and  lleligion.  The  government  is  an 
a jsolute  monarchy  ; the  religion  is  Lutheran. 
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SWEDEN. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Sweden,  including  Swedish 
Lapland,  lies  between  11  and  31  degrees  east  long- 
itude, and  bet  ween  55  and  69  degrees  north  latitude, 
being  970  miles  in  length,  and  extends  on  both  sides 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Boundaries.  Sweden  has  the  Danish  or  Norwe- 
gian Lapland  on  the  North  ; the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the 
Baltic  Sea,  the  Sound,  the  Cattegate,  and  Scaggerac, 
on  the  south  ; the  Dofrefield  mountains  which  divide 
it  from  Norway,  on  the  west ; and  Russia  on  the  east. 

Division.  It  is  divided  into  4 great  provinces,  viz., 
Sweden  Proper,  in  the  middle ; Gothland,  including 
Schouen,  in  the  south ; Swedish  Finland,  on  the  east; 
and  Swedish  Lapland,  on  the  north  ; besides  the  is- 
lands, Gothland,  Oeland,  Aland,  &c.,  on  the  Baltic. 

Chief  Cities , fy c.  Stockholm,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  stands  on  several  small  islands,  between 
Lake  Mellor  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ; Upsal,  to  the 
north  of  Stockholm,  famous  for  its  University ; Abo, 
in  Finland,  opposite  Upsal,  across  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia ; Wasa  north  of  Abo ; Gottenburg  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gotha,  on  the  Scaggerac  ; Carlscrona,  on  the 
Baltic,  and  Cal  mar,  opposite  the  island  of  Oeland. 

Islands.  The  chief  islands  are  Marstrand  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Cattegate ; Rugen  at  the  Mouth  of 
the  Oder,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  Bergen  ; Oland 
and  Gothland  to  the  east  of  the  province  of  Goth- 
land, the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Bergholm  and 
Wisby ; and  the  island  of  Aland. 

Rivers  and  Lakes.  The  largest  river  is  the  Dald, 
near  which  is  a celebrated  Cataract.  The  principal 
lakes  are  Wener  and  Weter. 

Government  and  Religion.  The  government  was 
despotic  a little  before  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  af- 
ter which  it  w as  governed  by  the  king  and  four  estates 
of  the  kingdom,  viz.,  nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and 
peasants ; but  Gustavus  III.  in  1772,  assumed  the 
power  invested  in  Charles  XII.  The  religion  is 
Lutheran. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  IN  EUROPE. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Russia,  in  Europe,  is  sit- 
uated between  23  and  65  degrees  east  longitude,  and 
45  and  70  degrees  north  latitude ; being  about  1737 
miles  in  length,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Taur- 
ida, to  the  northern  extremity  of  Lapland  ; and  1390 
miles  in  breadth,  from  the  Gulf  of  Riga  to  the  Ural 
mountains. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean 
on  the  north  ; by  the  Ural  mountains,  the  river  Wol- 
ga,  and  the  river  Don,  on  the  east,  which  divide  it 
from  Asiatic  Russia;  by  the  sea  of  Asoph,  and  the 
Black  Sea,  which  separate  it  from  Turkey  in  Asia, 
on  the  south ; by  the  river  Neister,  which  divides  it 
from  Turkey ; and  by  Poland,  the  Baltic  Sea,  and 
Sweden,  on  the  west. 

Division.  The  Russian  Empire  was  divided  by 
Catherine  II.  the  late  Empress,  into  41  governments ; 
36  in  Europe,  and  5 in  Asia.  The  north  contains 
14  governments,  the  middle  20,  the  south  two  gov- 
ernments. 

Chief  Cities.  Petersburg,  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
is  situated  on  an  Island  in  the  river  Neva,  between 
the  gulf  of  Finland  and  the  lake  Ladoga.  Cronstadt, 
on  a small  island  called  Retusari  in  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land. Moscow  is  the  principal  city  of  the  province 
of  that  name;  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea;  Wy- 
burg,  Narva,  Fredericsham,  and  Revel  on  the  gulf 
of  Finland  ; Perneau,  and  Riga,  on  the  gulf  of  Liv- 
onia, or  gulf  of  Riga;  Caffa,  or  Theodosia,  Ockza- 
kow,  Kherson,  Kinburn,  Precop,  and  Sebastopolis, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  are  places  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. 

Rivers.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Wolga,  or  V olga, 
the  Don,  or  Tanais,  the  Boristhenes,  or  Dnieper,  the 
Bog  and  the  Neister,  and  the  two  Dwinas,  one  of 
■which  falls  into  the  White  Sea  near  Archangel,  and 
the  other  into  the  gulf  of  Riga. 

Islands.  The  islands  belonging  to  Russia  are 
fcpitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla  in  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
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Retusari  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  sometimes  called 
Cronstadt.  Oesel  and  Dago  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Livonia;  Arensburg  in  Oesel  is  a consider- 
able sea-port. 

Mountains  and  Lakes . The  Ural,  or  Oral  moun- 
tains separate  Europe  from  Asiatic  Russia.  The 
principal  Lakes  are  Ladoga,  Onega,  Ilmen,  Pepus  or 
Tchude,  & c.  near  Petersburg. 

Government  and  Heligion.  The  sovereign  of  this 
empire  is  despotic  ; the  established  religion  is  that  of 
the  Greek  church;  some  are  Mahometans;  and  all 

religions  are  tolerated. 

► *,  , , . 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HOLLAND. 

Situation  and  Extent.  The  Seven  United  Provin- 
ces, usually  called  Holland,  are  situated  betweeu 
51°  20'  and  53°  20’  north  latitude,  and  3 and  7 de- 
grees east  longitude,  being  about  139  miles  in  length, 
and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth. 

Boundaries.  These  provinces  are  bounded  by  the 
British  Sea  on  the  north  and  west;  by  Flanders  on 
the  south ; and  by  Westphalia  in  Germany  on  the 
east. 


THE  OLD  DIVISION  OF  HOLLAND. 

Holland  is  divided  into  seven  provinces,  viz.  Zea- 
land, Holland,  Utrecht,  Guelderland  including  Zut- 
phen,  Over  Yssel,  Friezlabd,  and  Groningen,  exclu- 
sive of  the  islands  Texel,  \ belaud,  Schelling,  Am- 
eland,  &c.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Zealand  is  composed  of  several  islands  formed  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Maes,  or  Meuse,  and  Scheldt. 
The  chief  towns  are  Middleburg  and  blushing,  in 
the  island  of  Walcheren,  Ziriczee,  in  the  island  of 
Shcowen,  Goes,  in  South  Beveland,  and  Iholen,  in 
the  island  of  Thoien. 

Chief  Towns.  Amsterdam  is  situated  on  the  river 
Amstel,  Iloorn  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  Haerlein  on  the 
sea  of  Haerlem,  Leyden  upon  the  Rhine,  noted  tor 
its  university,  Rotterdam  on  the  Maes,  north  ot  tl»ft 
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Be  very  eareful  to  express  the  juice  at  home;  for 
it  is  rarely  unadulterated,  if  bought. 

It  will  keep  twenty  years. 

Some  people  make  liquor  of  the  outside  shell  when 
the  nut  is  ripe;  but  neither  the  flavour  nor  colour  is 
then  so  fine. 


SWEET  DISHES . 

E uttered  Rice. 

Wash  and  pick  some  rice,  drain,  and  put  it  with 
new  milk  enough  to  swell  it,  over  the  fire;  when  ten- 
der, pour  oft*  the  milk,  and  add  a bit  of  butter,  a lit- 
tle sugar,  and  pounded  cinnamon.  Shake  it,  that  it 
may  not  burn,  and  serve. 

Souffle  of  Rice  and  Apple. 

Blanch  and  strain  Carolina  rice,  set  it  to  boil  in 
milk,  with  lemon-peel  and  a bit  of  cinnamon.  Boil 
it  till  the  rice  be  dry;  then  cool  it,  and  raise  a rim 
three  inches  high  round  the  dish;  having  egged  the 
dish  where  it  is  put,  to  make  it  stick.  Then  egg  the 
rice  all  over.  Half  fill  the  dish  with  a marmalade  of 
apples;  have  ready  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  to 
a fine  froth,  and  put  them  over  the  marmalade;  then 
sift  fine  sugar  over  it,  and  set  it  in  the  oven,  which 
should  be  warm  enough  to  give  it  a beautiful  colour. 

Snoic-balls. 

Swell  rice  in  milk,  strain  it  off,  and  having  pared 
and  cored  apples,  put  the  rice  round  them,  tying  each 
up  in  a cloth.  Put  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  a clove,  or 
cinnamon,  in  each,  and  boil  them  well. 

Eent  Potatoes . 

Beat  three  or  four  ounces  of  almonds,  and  three  or 
four  bitter  ones,  when  blanched,  putting  a little  orange- 
flower  water  to  prevent  oiling;  add  eight  ounces  of 
butter,  four  eggs,  well  beaten  and  strained,  halfaglass 
of  raisin  wine,  and  sugar  to  the  taste.  Beat  all  well 
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till  quite  smooth,  and  grate  in  three  Savoy  biscuits. 
Make  balls  of  the  above  with  a little  flour,  the  size  of 
a chesnut;  throw  them  into  a stew-pan  of  boiling  lard, 
and  boil  them  of  a beautiful  yellow  brown.  Drain 
them  on  a sieve. 

Lat  them  with  sweet  sauce. 

A Tansey. 

Beat  seven  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately ; add 
a pint  of  cream,  near  the  same  of  spinach-juice,  and 
a little  tansey-juice  gained  by  pounding  in  a stone 
mortar;  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Naples  biscuits,  su- 
gar to  taste,  a glass  of  white  wine,  and  some  nutmeg. 
Set  all  in  a sauce-pan,  just  to  thicken,  over  the  Are; 
then  put  it  into  a dish,  lined  with  paste,  to  turn  out, 
and  bake  it. 

Macaroni  dressed  sweet. 

Boil  two  ounces  in  a pint  of  milk,  with  a bit  of  le- 
mon-peel, and  a good  bit  of  cinnamon,  till  the  pipes 
are  swelled  to  their  utmost  size  without  breaking. 
Lay  them  on  a custard-dish,  and  pour  a custard  over 
them  hot.  Serve  cold. 

Flummery. 

Put  three  large  handsful  of  very  small  white  oat- 
meal to  steep  a day  and  night  in  cold  water;  then 
pour  it  off  clear,  and  add  as  much  more  water,  and 
let  it  stand  the  same  time.  Strain  it  through  a line 
hair  sieve,  and  boil  it  till  it  be  as  thick  as  hasty  pud- 
ding ; stirring  it  well  all  the  time.  W hen  first  strain- 
ed, put  to  it  one  large  spoonful  of  white  sugar,  and 
two  of  orange-flower  water.  Pour  it  into  shallow 
dishes;  and  serve  to  eat  with  wine,  cider,  milk,  or 
cream  and  sugar.  It  is  very  good. 

Dutch  Flummery. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  three  halt  pints  of 
water  very  gently  half  an  hour;  add  a pint  ot  white 
wine,  the  juice  of  three,  and  the  thin  rind  of  one  le- 
mon, and  rub  a few  lumps  of  sugar  on  another  lemon 
to  obtain  the  essence,  and  with  them  add  as  much 
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more  sugar  as  shall  make  it  sweet  enough ; and  hav- 
ing beaten  the  yolks  of  seven  eggs,  give  them  and  the 
above,  when  mixed,  one  scald  ; stir  all  the  time,  and 
pour  it  into  a basin;  stir  it  till  half  cold;  then  let  it 
settle,  and  put  it  into  a melon  shape. 

Rice  Flummery. 

Boil  with  a pint  of  new  milk,  a bit  of  lemon-peel, 
and  cinnamon;  mix  with  a little  cold  milk  as  much 
rice-flour  as  will  make  the  whole  of  a good  consistence, 
sw  eeten,  and  add  a spoonful  of  peach-water,  or  a bit- 
ter almond  beaten ; boil  it,  but  be  careful  it  does  not 
burn;  pour  it  into  a shape  or  pint-basin,  taking  out 
the  spice.  When  cold,  turn  the  flummery  into  a dish, 
and  serve  with  cream,  milk,  or  custard  round ; or  put 
a tea-cupful  of  cream  into  half  a pint  of  new  milk,  a 
glass  of  white  wine,  half  a lemon  squeezed,  and  sugar. 

Somersetshire  Firmity. 

To  a quart  of  ready  boiled  w heat,  put  by  degrees 
two  quarts  of  new'  milk,  breaking  the  jelly,  and  then 
four  ounces  of  currants  picked  clean,  and  washed ; 
stir  them,  and  boil  till  they  are  done.  Beat  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  and  a little  nutmeg,  with  two  or  three 
spoonsful  of  milk;  add  this  to  the  wheat;  stir  them 
together  while  over  the  fire;  then  swreeten,  and  serve 
cold  in  a deep  dish.  Some  persons  like  it  best  warm. 

Curds  and  Cream . 

Put  three  or  four  pints  of  milk  into  a pan  a little 
warm,  and  then  add  rennet.  When  the  curd  is  come, 
lade  it  with  a saucer  into  an  earthen  shape  perforated, 
of  any  form  you  please.  Fill  it  up  as  the  whey  drains 
off,  without  breaking  or  pressing  the  curd.  If  turn- 
ed only  two  hours  before  wanted,  it  is  very  light;  but 
those  who  like  it  harder,  may  have  it  so,  by  making 
it  earlier,  and  squeezing  it.  Cream,  milk,  or  a w hip 
of  cream,  sugar,  wine,  and  lemon,  to  be  put  in  the 
dish,  or  into  a glass  bowl,  to  serve  with  the  curd. 

Another. 

lo  four  quarts  of  new  milk  warmed,  put  from  a 
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pint  to  a quart  of  buttermilk  strained,  according  to  its 
sourness  ; keep  the  pan  covered  until  the  curd  be  of 
firmness  to  cut  three  or  four  times  across  with  a sau- 
cer, as  the  whey  leaves  it;  put  it  into  a shape,  and  fill 
up  until  it  be  solid  enough  to  take  the  form.  Serve  with 
cream  plain,  or  mixed  with  sugar,  wine,  and  lemon. 

j Blanc-mange. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  three  half  pints  of 
water  half  an  hour;  strain  it  to  a pint  and  a half  of 
cream;  sweeten  it,  and  add  some  peach-water,  or  a 
few  bitter  almonds ; let  it  boil  once  up,  and  put  it  in- 
to what  forms  you  please.  If  not  to  be  very  stiff,  a 
little  less  isinglass  will  do.  Observe  to  let  the  bla- 
mange  settle  before  you  turn  it  into  the  forms,  or  the 
blacks  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  them,  and  be  on 
the  top  of  the  blamange  when  taken  out  of  the  moulds. 

An  Excellent  Trifle. 

Lay  macaroons  and  ratafia-drops  over  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  and  pour  in  as  much  raisin-wine  as  they 
will  suck  up;  which  when  they  have  done,  pour  on 
them  cold  rich  custard  made  with  more  eggs  than  di- 
rected in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  some  rice-dour. 
It  must  stand  two  or  three  inches  thick ; on  that  put 
a layer  of  raspberry  jam,  and  cover  the  whole  with 
a very  high  whip  made  the  day  before,  of  rich  cream, 
the  whites  of  two  well  beaten  eggs,  sugar,  lemon-peel, 
and  raisin- wine,  well  beat  with  a whisk,  kept  only  to 
whip  syllabubs  and  cream.  If  made  the  day  before 
used,  it  has  quite  a different  taste,  and  is  solid  and 
far  better. 

Gooseberry  or  Apple  Trifle . 

Scald  such  a quantity  of  either  ot  these  fruits,  as, 
when  pulped  through  a sieve,  will  make  a thick  layer 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dish;  if  of  apples,  mix  the  rind 
of  half  a lemon  grated  fine;  and  to  both  as  much  su- 
gar as  will  be  pleasant. 

Mix  half  a pint  of  milk,  half  a pint  of  cream,  and 
the  yolk  of  one  egg;  give  it  a scald  over  the  fire,  and 
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stir  it  <ill  the  time ; do  not  let  it  boil ; add  a little  su- 
gar only,  and  let  it  grow  cold.  Lay  it  over  the  apples 
with  a spoon;  and  then  put  on  it  a whip  made  the 
day  before,  as  for  other  Trifle. 

Gooseberry  Fool . 

Put  the  ftuit  into  a stone  jar,  and  some  good  Lis- 
bon sugar;  set  the  jar  on  a stove,  or  in  a sauce-pan 
of  water  over  the  fire;  if  the  former,  a large  spoonful 
of  water  should  be  added  to  the  fruit.  When  it  is 
done  enough  to  pulp,  press  it  through  a colander; 
have  ready  a sufficient  quantity  of  new  milk,  and  a 
tea-cup  of  raw  cream,  boiled  together,  or  an  egg  in- 
stead of  the  latter,  and  left  to  be  cold ; then  sweeten 
it  pretty  well  with  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  and  mix  the 
pulp  by  degrees  with  it. 

An  excellent  Cream. 

Whip  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  very  rich  cream 
to  a strong  froth,  with  some  finely-scraped  lemon-peel, 
a squeeze  of  the  juice,  half  a glass  of  sweet  wine,  and 
sugar  to  make  it  pleasant;  lay  it  on  a sieve  or  in  a 
form,  and  next  day  put  it  on  a dish,  and  ornament  it 
with  very  light  puff-paste  biscuits,  made  in  tin  shapes 
the  length  of  a finger,  and  about  two  thick,  over  which 
sugar  may  be  strewed. 

Burnt  Cream. 

Boil  a pint  of  cream  with  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and 
some  lemon-peel ; take  it  oft'  the  fire,  and  pour  it  very 
slowly  into  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  stirring  till  half 
cold;  sweeten,  and  take  out  the  spice,  &c. ; pour  it 
into  the  dish ; when  cold,  strew  white  pounded  sugar 
over,  and  brown  it  with  a salamander. 

Imperial  Cream. 

Boil  a quart  of  cream  with  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon, 
then  stir  it  till  nearly  cold;  have  ready  in  a dish  or 
bowl  that  you  are  to  serve  in,  the  juice  of  three  lemons 
strained  with  as  much  sugar  as  will  sweeten  the  cream ; 
which  pour  into  the  dish  from  a large  tea-pot,  holding 
it  high,  and  moving  it  about  to  mix  with  the  juice. 
It  should  be  made  a day  before  it  be  served. 
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Almond  Cream. 

Beat  four  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  a few  bit- 
ter in  a mortar,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  water  to  pre- 
vent oiling,  both  having  been  blanched.  Put  the 
paste  to  a quart  of  cream,  and  add  the  juice  of  three 
lemons  sweetened  ; beat  it  up  with  a whisk  to  a froth, 
which  take  off  on  the  shallow  part  of  a sieve;  fill 
glasses  with  some  of  the  liquor  and  the  froth. 

Snow  Cream. 

Put  to  a quart  of  cream  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
well  beaten,  four  spoonsful  of  sweet  wine,  sugar  to 
the  taste,  and  a bit  of  lemon-peel ; whip  it  to  a froth, 
remove  the  peel,  and  serve  in  a dish. 

Coffee  Cream , much  admired. 

Boil  a calf’s  foot  in  water  till  it  wastes  to  a pint  of 
jelly,  clear  of  sediment  and  fat.  Make  a tea-cupful 
of  very  strong  coffee;  clear  it  with  a bit  of  isinglass 
to  be  perfectly  bright;  pour  it  to  the  jelly,  and  add 
a pint  of  very  good  cream,  and  as  much  fine  Lisbon 
sugar  as  is  pleasant;  give  one  boil  up,  and  pour  into 
the  dish. 

It  should  jelly,  but  not  be  stiff.  Observe  that  the 
coffee  be  fresh. 

Chocolate  Cream. 

Scrape  into  one  quart  of  thick  cream,  one  ounce 
of  the  best  chocolate,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar;  boil  and  mill  it;  when  quite  smooth,  take  it 
off,  and  leave  it  to  cool;  then  add  the  whites  of  nine 
eggs.  Whisk;  and  take  up  the  froth  on  sieves,  as 
others  are  done ; and  serve  the  froth  in  glasses,  to  rise 
above  some  of  the  cream. 

Codlin  Cream. 

Pare  and  core  twenty  good  codlins;  beat  them  in 
a mortar,  with  a pint  of  cream ; strain  it  into  a dish ; 
and  put  sugar,  bread-crumbs,  and  a glass  of  wine,  to 
it.  Stir  it  well. 

Raspberry  Cream. 

Mash  the  fruit  gently,  and  let  them  drain;  then 
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sprinkle  a little  sugar  over,  and  that  will  produce 
more  juice;  then  put  the  juice  to  some  cream,  and 
sweeten  it;  after  which,  if  you  choose  to  lower  it  with 
some  milk,  it  will  not  curdle;  which  it  would,  if  put 
to  the  milk,  before  the  cream;  but  it  is  best  made  of 
raspberry-jelly,  instead  of  jam,  when  the  fresh  fruit 
cannot  be  obtained. 

Pistachio  Cream. 

Blanch  four  ounces  of  pistachio  nuts ; beat  them 
fine  with  a little  rose-water,  and  add  the  paste  to  a 
pint  of  cream;  sweeten;  let  it  just  boil,  and  put  it 
into  glasses. 

Clouted  Cream. 

String  four  blades  of  mace  on  a thread;  put  them 
to  a gill  of  new  milk,  and  six  spoonsful  of  rose-water; 
simmer  a few  minutes ; then  by  degrees  stir  this  liquor 
strained  into  the  yolks  of  two  new  eggs  well  beaten. 
Stir  the  whole  into  a quart  of  very  good  cream,  and 
set  it  over  the  fire ; stir  it  till  near  boiling  hot;  pour  it 
into  a deep  dish,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours. 
Serve  it  in  a cream  dish,  to  eat  with  fruits.  Many 
people  prefer  it  without  any  flavour  but  that  of  cream ; 
in  which  case  use  a quart  of  new  milk  and  the  cream, 
or  do  it  as  the  Devonshire  scalded  cream. 

When  done  enough,  a round  mark  will  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  cream,  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
it  is  done  in,  which  in  the  country  they  call  the  ring; 
and  when  that  is  seen,  remove  the  pan  from  the  fire. 

A Froth  to  set  on  Cream , Custard,  or  Trifle , which 

looks  and  eats  ivelt. 

Sweeten  half  a pound  of  the  pulp  of  damsons,  or 
any  other  sort  of  scalded  fruit,  put  to  it  the  whites 
of  four  eggs  beaten,  and  beat  the  pulp  with  them  un- 
til it  will  stand  as  high  as  you  choose;  and  being  put 
on  the  cream,  See.,  with  a spoon,  it  will  take  any  form ; 
it  should  be  rough,  to  imitate  a rock. 

Calf's  Feet  Jelltj. 

Boil  two  feet  in  two  quarts  anil  a pint  of  water  till 
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the  bones  separate,  and  the  water  is  half  wasted  ; strain 
it,  and  when  cold,  take  ofi  the  fat,  and  remove  the 
jelly  from  the  sediment;  then  put  it  into  a sauce-pan, 
with  sugar,  raisin  w ine,  lemon-juice  to  the  taste,  and 
some  lemon-peel.  When  the  flavour  is  rich,  put  to 
it  the  whites  of  live  eggs  well  beaten,  and  their  shells 
broken.  Set  the  sauce-pan  on  the  fire,  but  do  not 
stir  the  jelly  after  it  begins  to  warm.  Let  it  boil 
twenty  minutes  after  it  rises  to  a head;  then  pour  it 
through  a flannel  jelly-bag,  first  dipping  the  bag  in 
hot  water  to  prevent  waste,  and  squeezing  it  quite 
dry.  Run  the  jelly  through  and  through  until  clear ; 
then  put  it  into  glasses  or  forms. 

To  clear  the  Jelly . 

When  the  mixture  has  boiled  tw  enty  minutes,  th  row 
in  a tea-cupful  of  cold  water;  let  it  boil  five  minutes, 
then  take  the  sauce-pan  off  the  fire  covered  close,  and 
keep  it  half  an  hour;  after  which,  it  will  be  so  clear 
as  to  need  only  once  running  through  the  bag,  and 
much  wraste  will  be  saved. 

Observe,  feet  for  all  jellies  are  boiled  so  long  by 
the  people  who  sell  them,  that  they  are  less  nutriti- 
ous; they  should  be  only  scalded  to  take  off  the  hair. 
The  liquor  will  require  greater  care  in  removing  the 
fat;  but  the  jelly  will  be  far  stronger,  and  of  course 
allow  more  water.  Jelly  is  equally  good  made  of 
cowr-heels  nicely  cleaned;  and  as  they  bear  a less 
price  than  those  of  calves,  and  make  a stronger  jelly, 
this  observation  may  be  useful. 

Apple  Jelly  to  serve  at  Table. 

Prepare  twenty  golden  pippins;  boil  them  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  spring-water,  till  quite  tender ; then 
strain  the  liquor  through  a colander.  To  every  pint 
put  a pound  of  fine  sugar;  add  grated  orange  or  le- 
mon ; then  boil  to  a jelly. 

To  scald  Codlins. 

Wrap  each  in  a vine-leaf,  and  pack  them  close  in 
a nice  sauce-pan ; and  when  full,  pour  as  much  water 
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as  will  cover  them.  Set  it  over  a gentle  fire,  and  let 
them  simmer  slowly  till  done  enough  to  take  the  thin 
skin  off  when  cold.  Place  them  in  a dish,  with  or 
without  milk,  cream,  or  custard  ; if  the  latter,  there 
should  be  no  ratafia.  Dust  fine  sugar  over  the  apples. 

Steived  Golden  Pippins. 

Scoop  out  the  core,  pare  them  very  thin,  and  as 
you  do  it,  throw  them  into  water.  For  every  pound 
of  fruit,  make  half  a pound  of  single  refined  sugar  in- 
to syrup,  with  a pint  of  water;  when  skimmed  put 
the  pippins  in,  and  stew  till  clear;  then  grate  lemon 
over,  and  serve  in  the  syrup.  Be  careful  not  to  break 
them. 

Stewed  Pears , 

Pare  and  quarter  large  pears ; throw  them  into 
water  as  you  do  them,  to  prevent  their  turning  black. 
Pack  them  in  a block-tin  stew-pan,  and  sprinkle  as 
much  sugar  over  as  will  make  them  pretty  sweet ; add 
some  lemon-peel,  a clove  or  two,  and  some  bruised 
allspice;  just  cover  them  with  water,  close,  and  stew 
them  three  or  four  hours ; when  tender,  take  them  out. 

Baked  Pears. 

These  need  not  be  of  a fine  sort,  but  some  taste 
better  than  others,  and  often  those  that  are  least  fit 
to  eat  raw.  Wipe,  but  do  not  pare,  and  lay  them  on 
tin-plates,  and  bake  them  in  a slow  oven.  When 
enough  to  bear  it,  flatten  them  with  a silver  spoon. 
When  done  through,  put  them  on  a dish.  They  should 
be  baked  three  or  four  times,  and  very  gently. 

Wine  Poll. 

Soak  a penny  French  roll  in  raisin  wine  till  it  will 
hoi  1 no  more;  put  it  in  the  dish,  and  pour  round  it 
a custard,  or  cream,  sugar,  and  lemon-juice.  Just 
before  it  be  served,  sprinkle  over  it  some  nonpareil 
comfits,  or  stick  a few  blanched  slit  almonds  into  it. 

Sponge  biscuits  may  be  used  instead  of  the  roll. 

2 D 
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A wholesome  way  of  preparing  Fruit  for  Children. 

Put  sliced  apples,  or  plums,  currants,  gooseberries, 
&cM  into  a stone  jar,  and  sprinkle  as  much  Lisbon 
sugar  as  necessary  among  them;  set  the  jar  on  a hot 
hearth,  or  in  a sauce-pan  of  water,  and  let  it  remain 
till  the  fruit  be  perfectly  done. 

Slices  of  bread,  or  rice,  may  be  either  stewed  with 
the  fruit,  or  added  when  eaten;  the  rice  being  plain 
boiled. 

To  prepare  Ice  for  Iceing. 

Take  a few  pounds  of  ice,  break  it  almost  to  pow- 
der, and  throw  a large  handful  and  a half  of  salt 
among  it.  It  should  be  prepared  in  a part  of  the 
house  where  as  little  of  the  warm  air  comes  as  pos- 
sible. The  ice  and  salt  being  in  a bucket,  put  the 
cream  into  an  ice-pot,  and  cover  it;  immerse  it  in  the 
ice,  and  draw  it  round  the  pot,  so  as  to  touch  every 
part.  In  a few  minutes  put  a spatula  or  spoon  in, 
and  stir  it  well,  removing  the  parts  that  ice  round  the 
edges  to  the  centre.  If  the  ice-cream,  or  water,  be 
in  a form,  shut  the  bottom  close,  and  move  the  whole 
in  the  ice,  as  a spoon  cannot  be  used  without  danger 
of  waste.  There  should  be  holes  in  the  bucket,  to 
let  off  the  melted  ice. 

When  any  fluid  inclines  towards  cold,  the  moving 
it  quickly  accelerates  the  cold ; when  any  fluid  tends 
to  heat,  stirring  it  will  facilitate  its  boiling. 

Ice  Waters. 

Rub  some  fine  sugar  on  lemon  or  orange,  to  ex- 
tract the  colour  and  flavour,  then  squeeze  the  juice 
of  either  on  its  respective  peel ; add  water  and  sugar 
to  make  a fine  sherbet,  and  strain  it  before  it  be  put 
into  the  ice-pot.  If  orange  be  used,  the  greater  pro* 
portion  of  the  juice  should  be  from  the  China  sort, 
and  only  a little  from  the  Seville;  add  a lump  of 
sugar  which  has  been  grated  on  the  peel. 

' Currant  or  Raspberry  Water  Ice. 

The  juice  of  these,  or  any  other  sort  of  fruit  being 
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obtained  by  squeezing,  sweeten  it,  and  mix  it  with 
water,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  iceing. 

Ice  Creams. 

Mix  the  juice  of  the  fruits  with  as  much  sugar  as 
will  be  wanted ; then  add  some  rich  cream. 

j Brown  Bread  Ice. 

Grate  as  fine  as  possible  stale  brown  bread,  soak 
a small  proportion  in  cream  two  or  three  hours,  sweet- 
en arid  ice  it. 

Ratafia  Cream. 

Blanch  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  and 
beat  them  with  a tea-spoonful  of  water  in  a marble 
mortar ; rub  into  the  paste  two  ounces  of  lump-sugar, 
and  simmer  ten  minutes  with  a tea-cupful  of  cream, 
to  which  add  a quart  more  of  cream,  and  having 
'strained,  ice  it. 

Colourings  for  Jellies , Ices , or  Cakes. 

For  a beautiful  red,  boil  fifteen  grains  of  cochineal 
in  the  finest  powder,  with  a dram  and  a half  of  cream 
of  tartar,  in  half  a pint  of  water,  very  slowly,  half  an 
hour.  Add  in  boiling  a bit  of  alum  the  size  of  a pea. 
Or  use  beet-root  sliced,  and  some  liquor  poured  over. 

For  white , use  almonds  finely  powdered,  with  a 
little  drop  of  water;  or  use  cream. 

For  yellow , yolks  of  eggs,  or  a bit  of  saffron  steep- 
ed in  the  liquor  and  squeezed. 

For  green,  pound  spinach-leaves  or  beet-leaves, 
express  the  juice,  and  boil  a tea-cupful  of  it  in  a 
sauce-pan  of  water  to  take  off  the  rawness. 

London  Syllabub. 

Put  a pint  and  a half  of  port  or  white  wine  into  a 
bowl,  with  some  nutmeg  grated,  and  a good  deal  of 
sugar,  then  milk  into  it  near  two  quarts  of  milk.  If 
the  wine  be  not  rather  sharp,  it  will  require  more  for 
this  quantity  of  milk. 

Staffordshire  Syllabub. 

Put  a pint  of  cider,  and  a glass  of  brandy,  with 
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some  sugar  and  nutmeg,  into  a bowl;  milk  into  it, 
or  pour  warm  milk  from  a large  tea-pot  some  height 
into  it. 

A fine  Somersetshire  Syllabub. 

Put  a pint  of  port,  and  a pint  of  sherry,  or  other 
white  wine,  into  a large  China  bowl;  sweeten  it,  and 
milk  the  bowl  full.  In  twenty  minutes  time  cover 
it  pretty  high  with  clouted  cream;  grate  over  it  nut- 
meg, and  put  pounded  cinnamon  and  nonpareil 
comfits. 

JEverlasting , or  Solid,  Syllabubs. 

Mix  a quart  of  thick  cream,  one  pound  of  refined 
sugar,  and  a pint  and  half  of  fine  raisin  wine,  iu  a 
deep  pan;  put  to  it  the  grated  peel  and  the  juice  of 
three  lemons.  Beat,  or  whisk  it  one  way  half  an 
hour;  then  put  it  on  a sieve  with  a bit  of  thin  mus- 
lin laid  smooth  in  the  shallow  side  of  it  till  next  day. 
Put  it  in  glasses.  It  will  keep  good  in  a cool  place 
ten  days. 

Rice  and  Sago  Milks. 

Wash  the  seeds  nicely,  and  simmer  with  milk  over 
a slow  fire  till  sufficiently  done.  Rice  milk  requires 
lemon,  spice,  and  sugar;  the  other  is  good  without 
any  thing  to  flavour  it. 

A pretty  Uupper  Dish. 

Wash  a tea-cupful  of  rice,  and  boil  it  in  milk  till 
tender;  strain  off  the  milk,  lay  the  rice  in  little  heaps 
on  a dish,  strew  over  them  some  finely-powdered 
sugar  and  cinnamon,  and  put  warm  wine  and  a little 
butter  into  the  dish. 

Sahnagundy. 

Chop  separately  the  white  part  of  cold  chicken  or 
veal,  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  the  whites  of  eggs, 
parsley,  half  a dozen  anchovies,  beet-root,  pickled 
red  cabbage,  ham  and  grated  tongue,  or  any  thing 
well-flavoured,  and  of  a good  colour.  A saucer, 
or  large  tea-cup,  must  be  put  into  a small  dish ; then 
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make  rows  round  it  wide  at  bottom,  and  growing 
smaller  towards  the  top ; choosing  such  of  the  in- 
gredients for  each  row  as  will  most  vary  the  colours. 
At  the  top  a little  sprig  of  curled  parsley  may  be 
stuck  in;  or,  without  any  thing  on  the  dish,  the  sal- 
magundy  may  be  laid  in  rows,  or  put  into  the  half- 
whites of  eggs,  w hich  may  be  made  to  stand  upright 
by  cutting  off  a bit  at  the  round  end.  In  the  latter 
case,  each  half  egg  has  but  one  ingredient.  Curled 
parsley  and  butter  may  be  put  as  garnish  between. 

An  Omelette. 

Beat  six  eggs  for  a fewr  minutes,  then  put  to  them 
some  chopped  parsley,  salt,  pepper,  and  some  fresh 
mushrooms  stewed  and  chopped.  Put  some  butter 
into  the  pan,  and  when  sufficiently  heated,  pour  in 
the  omelette,  and  fry  to  a nice  brown ; but  be  care- 
ful not  to  permit  it  to  continue  too  long  upon  the 
fire,  for  that  would  render  it  tough  and  hard.  Pour 
over  it  some  good  gravy  when  put  into  the  dish. 

A salamander  held  for  a minute  over  the  surface, 
w ill  take  off  the  raw  appearance  of  the  eggs ; or  the 
omelette  may  be  folded  over. 

An  Oyster  Omelette. 

Take  six  eggs,  and  when  beat  up,  add  the  oysters, 
cleared  from  the  beards,  and  chopped  small.  Then 
add  salt,  nutmeg,  white  pepper,  and  chopped  parsley, 
Fry  in  butter,  and  serve  up  hot. 

Ramaquins. 

Scrape  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Cheshire,  and  ditto 
of  Gloucester  cheese,  ditto  of  good  fresh  butter; 
then  beat  all  in  a mortar  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
and  the  inside  of  a small  French  roll  boiled  in  cream 
till  soft;  mix  the  paste  with  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
previously  beaten,  and  put  into  small  paper  pans 
made  rather  long  than  square,  and  bake  in  a Dutch 
oven  till  of  a fine  brown.  They  should  be  eaten 

quite  hot.  Some  like  the  addition  of  a glass  of  white 
wine. 
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Welsh  Rabbit. 

Toast  a slice  of  bread  oil  both  sides,  and  butter  it; 
toast  a slice  of  Gloucester  cheese  on  one  side*  and 
lay  that  next  the  bread,  and  toast  the  other  with  a 
salamander;  rub  mustard  over,  and  serve  very  hot, 
and  covered. 

*•  -% 

Cheese  Toast. 

Mix  some  fine  butter,  made  mustard,  and  salt,  in- 
to a mass ; spread  it  on  fresh-made  thin  toasts,  and 
grate  or  scrape  Gloucester  cheese  Upon  them 

Anchovy  Toast. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  bread  into  any  form,  and  fry  them 
in  clarified  butter.  Wash  three  anchovies ; split,  and 
pound  them  in  a mortar  with  some  fresh  butter,  rub 
them  through  a hair  sieve,  and  spread  on  the  toast 
when  cold.  Then  quarter  and  wash  some  anchovies, 
and  lay  them  on  the  toast.  Garnish  with  parsley  or 
pickles. 

/ Poached  Eggs. 

r.  Set  a stew-pan  of  water  on  the  fire;  when  boiling, 
slip  an  egg,  previously  broken  into  a cup,  into  the 
water;  when  the  white  looks  done  enough,  slide  an 
egg-slice  under  the  egg,  and  lay  it  on  toast  and  but- 
ter, or  spinach.  As  soon  as  enow  are  done,  sene 
hot.  If  not  fresh-laid,  they  will  break,  and  not  poach 
well.  • Trim  the  ragged  parts  of  the  whites,  and  make 
them  look  round. 

Buttered  Eggs. 

Beat  four  or  five  eggs,  yolk  and  white  together,  put 
a quarter  of  a pound  ot  butter  in  a basin,  and  put  the 
basin  in  boiling  water,  stir  it  till  the  butter  be  melted, 
then  pour  the  butter  and  the  eggs  into  a sauce-pan , 
keep  a basin  in  your  hand,  just  hold  the  sauce-pan 
in  the  other  over  a slow  part  of  the  fire,  shaking  it 
one  way,  as  it  begins  to  warm ; pour  it  into  the  basin 
arid  back,  then  hold  it  again  over  the  fire,  stirring  it 
constantly  in  the  sauce-pan,  and  pouring  it  into  the 
basin,  more  perfectly  to  mix  the  egg  and  butter,  until 
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they  be  hot  without  boiling.  Serve  on  toasted  bread ; 
or  in  a basin,  to  eat  with  salt  fish,  or  red  herrings. 


Scotch  Eggs. 

Boil  five  pullet’s  eggs  hard,  and  without  removing 
the  white,  cover  completely  with  a fine  relishing  force- 
meat, in  which,  let  scraped  ham,  or  chopped  anchovy* 
bear  a due  proportion.  Fry  of  a beautiful  yellow, 
brown,  and  serve  with  a good  gravy  in  the  dish. 


CANDYING  AND  DRYING. 

To  prepare  Sugar  for  Candying. 

Fruit  intended  for  candying  must  be  first  preserve 
ed,  and  dried  in  a stove,  or  before  the  fire,  that  none 
of  the  syrup  may  remain  in  it.  Sugar  intended  for 
the  use  of  candying  must  be  thus  prepared.  Put  in- 
to a tossing-pan  a pound  of  sugar  with  half  a pint  of 
water,  and  set  it  over  a very  clear  fire.  Take  off  the 
scum  as  it  rises,  boil  it  till  it  looks  fine  and  clear,  and 
take  a little  out  in  a silver  spoon.  When  cold,  if  it 
will  draw  a thread  from  the  spoon,  it  is  boiled  high 
enough  for  any  kind  of  sweetmeat.  Then  boil  the 
syrup,  and  when  it  begins  to  candy  round  the  edge 
of  the  pan,  it  is  candy  height.  It  is  a great  mistake 
to  put  any  kind  of  sweetmeat  into  too  thick  a syrup, 
especially  at  the  first,  as  it  withers  the  fruit,  and  the 
beauty  and  flavour  are  thereby  both  destroyed. 

To  candy  Melons. 

Having  quartered  the  melons,  take  out  all  the  in- 
side, and  put  into  it  as  much  thin  syrup  as  will  cover 
the  coat.  Let  it  boil  in  the  syrup  till  it  be  thorough- 
ly tender,  and  then  put  it  awray  in  the  syrup  for  two 
or  three  days,  but  observe  that  the  syrup  cover  it* 
and  that  it  may  penetrate  quite  through.  Then 
! take  it  out,  and  boil  the  syrup  to  a candy  height; 
j dip  in  the  quarters,  and  lay  them  on,  a sieve  to  dry 
either  before  the  fire,  or  in  a slow  oven. 
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Lemon  and  Orange  Peel  candied. 

Cut  the  oranges  or  lemons  lengthways,  and  take 
out  all  the  pulp  and  inside  skins.  Put  the  peels  in- 
to hard  water  and  strong  salt  for  six  days,  and  then 
boil  them  in  spring  water  till  they  are  tender.  Take 
them  out,  and  lay  them  on  a sieve  to  drain.  Make  a 
thin  syrup  with  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  a quart  of 
water,  and  boil  them  in  it  for  half  an  hour,  or  till  they 
look  clear.  Make  a thick  syrup  of  double-refined 
sugar,  with  as  much  water  as  will  wet  it.  Put  in 
the  peels,  and  boil  them  over  a slow  fire  till  the  sy- 
rup candy  about  the  pan  and  the  peels.  Then  take 
them  out,  and  sprinkle  fine  sugar  over  them.  Lay 
them  on  a sieve,  and  dry  them  before  the  fire,  or  in 
a cool  oven. 

To  candy  Angelica. 

Gather  the  Angelica  in  April,  cut  it  in  lengths,  and 
boil  it  in  water  till  it  becomes  tender.  Having  put 
it  on  a sieve  to  drain,  peel  it,  and  dry  it  in  a clean 
cloth,  and  to  every  pound  of  stalks  take  a pound  of 
double-refined  sugar  finely  pounded.  Put  the  stalks 
into  an  earthen  pan,  and  strew  the  sugar  over  them. 
Cover  them  close,  and  let  them  stand  two  days. 
Then  put  it  into  a preserving-pan,  and  boil  it  till  it 
be  clear.  Then  put  it  into  a colander  to  drain,  strew 
pretty  thick  over  it  fine  powder  sugar,  lay  it  on  plates, 
and  dry  it  in  a cool  oven,  or  before  the  fire. 

To  dry  Cherries. 

Put  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  four  pounds  of  cher- 
ries, and  put  as  much  water  as  will  wet  the  sugar. 
When  it  is  melted,  make  it  boil.  Stone  the  cherries, 
put  them  in,  and  make  them  boil.  Having  skimmed 
it  two  or  three  times,  take  them  off,  and  let  them 
stand  in  the  syrup  two  or  three  days.  Then  take 
them  out  of  the  syrup,  boil  it  up,  and  pour  it  over 
the  cherries;  but  do  not  boil  the  cherries  any  more. 
Let  them  stand  three  or  four  days  longer,  then  take 
them  out,  lay  them  on  a sieve  to  dry,  and  put  them 
in  the  sun,  or  in  a slow  oven.  When  they  are  dry, 
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lay  some  white  paper  at  the  bottom  of  a small  box, 
then  a row  of  cherries,  then  paper,  till  they  are  all  in, 
and  covered  with  paper. 

To  dry  Damsons. 

Make  a thin  syrup,  boil  and  skim  it  well,  and  then 
put  in  some  line  damsons  previously  stoned.  Give 
them  a boil,  and  let  them  stand  in  the  syrup  till  next 
day.  Then  make  a rich  syrup  with  double-refined 
sugar,  and  as  much  water  as  will  wet  it.  Boil  it  to 
a candy  height,  then  take  the  damsons  out  of  the 
other  syrup,  and  put  them  into  this.  Simmer  them, 
and  put  them  away  till  the  next  day.  Then  put 
them  one  by  one  on  a sieve,  and  dry  them  in  a cool 
oven  or  stove,  or  before  the  fire,  and  turn  them  twice 
every  day.  When  dry  put  them  in  a box  with  white 
paper  between  them,  and  keep  them  in  a place  that 
is  cool  and  dry. 

To  dry  Peaches. 

Pare  some  of  the  clearest  and  ripest  peaches  you 
can  procure,  and  put  them  into  clear  water.  Take 
their  weight  in  double-refined  sugar,  and  of  one  half 
make  a very  thin  syruy.  Then  put  in  the  peaches, 
and  boil  them  till  they  look  clear.  Then  split  and 
stone  them,  boil  them  till  they  be  very  tender,  and 
put  them  on  a sieve  to  drain.  Boil  the  other  half  of 
the  sugar  almost  to  a candy,  then  put  in  the  peaches, 
and  let  them  lay  all  night.  Then  lay  them  in  a glass, 
and  set  them  in  a stove  till  they  be  dry.  If  they  be 
sugared  too  much,  wipe  them  a little  with  a wet  cloth, 
and  put  them  between  paper  into  boxes. 

To  dry  Apricots. 

Pare  some  fine  ripe  apricots  very  thin,  and  stone 
them.  Put  them  into  a preserving-pan,  and  to  every 
pound  of  apricots  allow  a pound  of  double-refined 
sugar  pounded.  Strew  some  among  them,  and  lay 
tlie  rest  over  them.  Let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours, 
and  turn  them  three  or  four  times  in  the  syrup  j then 
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boil  them  pretty  quick  till  they  be  clear,  and  put 
them  away  in  the  syrup  till  cold.  Then  put  them  on 
glasses,  and  dry  them  in  a cool  oven  or  stove,  turn- 
ing them  often.  When  they  are  properly  dried,  put 
them  in  boxes  as  before  directed. 


To  dry  Plums. 

Take  some  tine  and  clear-coloured  large  pear 
plums,  weigh  them,  slit  them  up  the  sides,  put  them 
into  a broad  stew-pan,  and  fill  it  with  spring  water. 
Set  them  over  a very  slow  fire,  and  take  care  that 
the  skins  do  not  come  off.  When  they  are  tender, 
take  them  up,  and  to  every  pound  of  plums  put  a 
pound  of  powdered  sugar.  Strew  a little  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a large  bowl,  then  lay  the  plums  in  one  by 
one,  and  strew  the  rest  of  the  sugar  over  them.  Set  . 
them  into  a stove  all  night,  and  the  next  day,  with  a 
moderate  fire,  heat  them,  and  set  them  into  the  stove 
again.  Let  them  stand  two  days  more,  turning  them 
every  day.  Then  take  them  out  of  the  syrup,  lay 
them  to  dry,  and  treat  them  as  above  directed.  Any 
other  sort  of  plums  may  be  dried  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 


PR  ESER  VES. 


If  fruits  be  not  boiled  long  enough  in  the  sugar, 
warm  weather  will  make  them  ferment,  and  damp 
cause  them  to  grow  mouldy.  They  should  be  fre- 
quently inspected,  particularly  during  the  three  first 
months,  and  if  any  indications  of  their  not  keeping 
appear,  they  should  be  gently  boiled  up  again. 

Preserved  fruits  should  be  boiled  slowly.  Quick 
and  long  boiling  candies  them. 

A double  block-tin  pan,  or  an  iron  pan  well  tin- 
ned is  most  proper  for  boiling  preserves.  Brass  pans 
of  every  description  are  improper  in  all  culinary  pro- 
cesses, but  more  particularly  for  pickles  and  sweets. 

A roundl  piece  of  strong  writing  paper,  dipped  in 
brandy  and  pressed  gently  on  the  surface  of  the  pre- 
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serves,  when  cold,  and  the  jars  tied  very  tightly  over 
with  a piece  of  bladder,  is  the  best  mode  of  securing 
preserves  from  the  effects  of  the  external  atmosphere. 

To  keep  Curl'ants. 

The  bottles  being  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  let  the 
currants  be  cut  from  the  large  stalks  with  a small  bit 
of  stalk  to  each,  that  the  fruit  not  being  wounded  no 
moisture  may  be  among  them.  It  is  necessary  to 
gather  them  when  the  weather  is  quite  dry;  and  it  is 
best  to  cut  them  under  the  trees,  and  let  them  drop 
gently  into  the  bottles. 

Stop  up  the  bottles  with  cork  and  rosin,  and  put 
them  into  a trench  in  the  garden  with  the  neck  down- 
wards.  Cherries  and  damsons  keep  in  the  same  way. 

To  keep  Codims  for  several  Months. 

Gather  codlins  at  Midsummer  of  a middling  size, 
put  them  into  an  earthen  pan,  pour  boiliug  water  over 
them,  and  cover  the  pan  with  cabbage-leaves.  Keep 
them  by  the  fire  till  they  would  peel,  but  do  not  peel 
them ; then  pour  the  water  off  till  both  are  quite  cold. 
Place  the  codlins  then  in  a stone  jar  with  a small 
mouth,  and  pour  on  them  the  water  that  scalded 
them.  Tie  close  over  the  pot  a wet  bladder,  and 
over  it  tie  coarse  paper. 

To  keep  Gooseberries. 

Gather  them  before  they  be  too  large,  and  take  care 
not  to  cut  them  in  taking  off  thp  stalks  and  buds. 
Fill  wide  mouthed  bottles,  put  the  corks  loosely  in, 
and  set  the  bottles  up  to  the  necks  in  a boiler  of  wa- 
ter. When  the  fruit  looks  scalded,  take  them  out; 
and  when  perfectly  cold,  cork  close,  and  rosin  the 
top.  Dig  a trench  in  a part  of  the  garden  least  used, 
sufficiently  deep  for  all  the  botties  to  stand,  and 
throw  earth  over,  to  cover  them  a foot  and  a half. 
When  a frost  comes  on,  a little  fresh  litter  from  the 
stable  will  prevent  the  ground  from  hardening  so  that 
the  fruit  cannot  be  dug  up. 

To  keep  Damsons  for  winter  Pies. 

Put  them  in  small  stone  jars,  or  wide-mouthed 
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bottles  ; set.  them  up  to  their  necks  in  a boiler  of  cold 
water,  make  a fire  under,  and  scald  them.  Next  day, 
when  perfectly  cold,  fill  up  the  bottles  with  spring- 
water,  and  cover  them. 

Fo  preserve  Fruit,  for  Farts,  or  Family  desserts. 

Gather  when  ripe,  cherries,  plums  of  all  sorts,  and 
American  apples,  and  lay  them  in  small  jars  that 
will  each  hold  a pound ; strew  over  each  jar  six  oun- 
ces of  good  loaf-sugar  pounded ; cover  each  with 
two  bladders,  separately  tied  on;  then  set  the  jars 
up  to  the  neck  in  a large  stew-pan  of  water,  and  let 
it  boil  three  hours  gently. 

Keep  these  and  all  other  fruits  free  from  damp, 

Fo  Jceep  Femon-juice. 

I^uy  the  fruit  when  cheap,  keep  it  in  a cool  place 
two  or  three  days;  if  too  unripe  to  squeeze  easily, 
cut  the  peel  off  a few  of  them,  and  roll  them  under 
your  hand  to  make  them  part  with  the  juice  more 
readily;  when  you  have  taken  the  pulp  out  of  the 
rest  of  the  lemons,  you  may  leave  them  unpared,  and 
dry  the  rinds  for  grating.  Squeeze  the  juice  into  a 
china  basin;  then  strain  it  through  some  muslin  so 
fine  as  not  to  permit  the  least  pulp  to  pass.  Have 
ready  half  and  quarter  ounce  phials  perfectly  dry; 
fill  them  with  the  juice  so  near  the  top  as  only  to  ad- 
mit half  a tea-spoonful  of  sweet  oil  into  each;  or  a 
jLittle  more,  if  for  larger  bottles.  Cork  the  bottles, 
3.11  d set  them  upright  in  a cool  place. 

When  you  want  lemon-juice,  open  such  a sized 
bottle  as  you  will  use  in  two  or  three  days;  wind 
some  clean  cotton  round  a skewer,  and  dipping  it  in, 
the  oil  will  be  absorbed  ; when  all  the  oil  is  remov- 
ed, the  juice  will  be  as  fine  as  when  first  bottled. 

Hang  the  peels  up  till  dry;  then  keep  them  from 
the  dust. 

Ch  ina-  Orange  j nice. 

Squeeze  a pint  of  juice  from  the  finest  fruit,  strain 
ft  through  fine  muslin,  and  gently  simmer  with  three 
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quarters  of  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar  twenty 
minutes;  when  cold,  put  it  in  small  bottles — It  is  a 
very  useful  thing  to  mix  with  water  in  fevers,  when 
the  fresh  juice  cannot  be  procured. 

Diff  erent  ways  of  dressing  Cranberries. 

For  pies  and  puddings,  with  a good  deal  of  sugar. 

Stewed  in  a jar,  with  the  same;  which  way  they 
eat  well  with  bread,  and  are  very  wholesome. 

Thus  done,  pressed  atid  strained,  the  juice  makes 
a fine  drink  for  people  in  fevers. 

7To  prepare  Barberries  for  Tartlets. 

Pick  barberries  that  have  no  stones,  from  the  stalks, 
and  to  every  pound  allow  three  quarters  of  a pound 
oflump-sugar;  put  the  fruit  into  a stone  jar,  and  either 
set  it  on  a hot  hearth,  or  in  a sauce-pan  of  water,  and 
let  them  simmer  very  slowly  till  soft;  put  them  and 
the  sugar  into  a preserving-pan,  and  boil  them  gently 
fifteen  minutes.  Use  no  metal  but  silver. 

Preserved  Apricots. 

When  ripe,  choose  the  finest  apricots ; pare  them 
as  thin  as  possible,  and  weigh  them.  Cut  them  in 
halves,  stone  them,  and  lay  them  on  dishes,  with  the 
hollow  part  upwards.  Strew  over  them  an  equal 
weight  of  good  loaf-sugar  finely  pounded ; then  break 
the  stones,  and  blanch  the  kernels.  When  the  fruit 
has  lain  twelve  hours,  put  it,  with  the  sugar  and  juice, 
and  also  the  kernels,  into  a preserving-pan.  Let  it 
simmer  very  gently  till  clear,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it 
rises,  then  take  out  the  pieces  of  apricots  singly,  put 
them  into  small  pots,  and  pour  the  syrup  and  kernels 
over  them.  Cover  with  brandy-paper. 

Strawberries  whole . 

Take  equal  weight  of  the  fruit  and  double-refined 
sugar;  lay  the  former  in  a large  dish,  and  sprinkle 
halt  the  sugar,  in  fine  powder,  over;  give  a gentle 
shake  to  the  dish,  that  the  sugar  may  touch  the  un 
der  side  of  the  fruit.  Next  day  make  a thin  syrup 
with  the  remainder  of  the  sugar,  and,  instead  of  wa- 
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ter,  allow  one  pint  of  red-currant  juice  to  every  pound 
of  strawberries;  in  this  simmer  them  until  sufficiently 
jellied.  They  eat  well  served  in  thin  cream,  in  glasses. 

Cher  rtf  Jam. 

To  twelve  pounds  of  Kentish  or  duke  cherries, 
when  ripe,  weigh  one  pound  of  sugar ; break  the  stones 
of  part  of  them,  and  blanch  the  kernels;  then  put 
them  to  the  fruit  and  sugar,  and  boil  all  gently  till 
the  jam  comes  clear  from  the  pan.  Pour  it  into 
China  plates  to  dry.  Keep  in  boxes  with  white  pa- 
per between. 

Currant  Jelly , red  or  black. 

Strip  the  fruit,  and  stew  them  in  a stone  jar  in  a 
sauce-pan  of  water,  or  boil  it  on  a hot  hearth;  strain 
off  the  liquor,  and  to  every  pint  weigh  a pound  of 
loaf-sugar;  put  the  latter  in  large  lumps  into  it,  in  a 
stone  or  china  vessel ; let  it  stand  till  nearly  dissolved ; 
then  put  it  in  a preserving-pan;  simmer  and  skim  as 
necessary.  When  it  will  jelly  on  a plate,  put  it  in 
small  jars  or  glasses. 

Jarganel  Pears. 

Pare  them  very  thin,  and  simmer  in  a thin  syrup; 
let  them  stand  a day  or  two.  Make  the  syrup  richer, 
and  simmer  again ; and  repeat  this  till  they  be  clear; 
then  drain,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun  or  a cool  oven  a 
very  little  time.  They  may  be  kept  in  syrup,  and 
dried  as  wanted,  which  makes  them  more  moist  and 
rich. 

Gooseberry  Jam  for  Tarts. 

Put  twelve  pounds  of  the  red  hairy  gooseberries, 
when  ripe  and  gathered  in  dry  weather,  into  a pre- 
serving-pan, with  a pint  of  currant-juice,  drawn  as 
for  jelly;  let  them  boil  quickly,  and  beat  them  with 
a spoon ; when  they  begin  to  break,  put  to  them  six 
pounds  of  white  Lisbon  sugar,  and  simmer  slowly 
to  a jam.  It  requires  long  boiling,  or  it  will  not  keep; 
and  is  an  excellent  thing  for  tarts  and  puffs.  Look 
at  it  in  two  or  three  days,  and  if  the  syrup  and  fruit 
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separate,  the  whole  must  be  boiled  longer.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  let  it  burn  to  the  bottom. 

Raspberry  Jam. 

Weigh  equal  quantities  of  fruit  and  sugar;  put 
the  former  into  a preserving-pan,  let  it  boil  very  quick- 
ly, break  it,  and  stir  it  constantly.  When  most  of 
the  juice  is  wasted,  add  the  sugar,  and  simmer  half 
an  hour.  This  way  the  jam  is  greatly  superior  in 
colour  and  flavour  to  that  which  is  made  when  the 
sugar  is  put  in  at  first. 

To  preserve  Greengages. 

Choose  large  greengages,  when  they  begin  to  soft- 
en; split  them  without  paring,  take  an  equal  weight 
of  sugar,  and  strew  part  of  it  over  them.  Blanch  the 
kernels  with  a small  sharp  knife.  Next  day,  pour  the 
syrup  from  the  fruit,  and  boil  it  with  the  other  sugar, 
very  gently,  six  or  eight  minutes;  skim  and  add  the 
plums  and  kernels.  Simmer  till  clear,  taking  off  any 
scum  that  rises;  put  the  fruit  singly  into  small  pots, 
and  pour  the  syrup  and  kernels  to  it. 

Damson  Cheese. 

Bake  or  boil  the  fruit  in  a stone  jar  in  a saucepan 
of  water,  or  on  a hot  hearth.  Pour  off  some  of  the 
juice,  and  to  every  two  pounds  of  fruit  weigh  half  a 
pouud  of  sugar.  Set  the  fruit  over  the  fire  in  a pan, 
let  it  boil  quickly  till  it  begin  to  look  dry;  take  out 
the  stones,  and  add  the  sugar;  stir  it  well  in,  and  sim- 
mer slowly  for  two  hours,  then  boil  it  quickly  half 
an  hour,  till  it  candy  round  the  sides  of  the  pan; 
then  pour  the  jam  into  potting-pans  or  dishes  about 
an  inch  thick,  so  that  it  may  cut  firm.  If  the  skins 
be  disliked,  the  juice  should  not  be  taken  out;  but 
after  the  first  process,  the  fruit  must  be  pulped  through 
a very  coarse  sieve  with  the  juice,  and  then  managed 
as  above.  The  stones  may  be  cracked,  and  some  of 
them  with  the  kernels  boiled  in  the  jam.  Do  not 
add  the  sugar  until  the  juice  have  evaporated  by  boil- 
ing. The  above  looks  well  in  shapes. 
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JSiscuits  of  Fruit. 

To  the  pulp  of  any  s.calded  fruit  put  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar  sifted,  beat  it  two  hours,  then  put  it 
into  little  white  paper  forms,  dry  in  a cool  oven, 
turn  the  next  day,  and  in  two  or  three  days  box  them! 

Quince  Marmalade. 

Pare  and  quarter  quinces,  weigh  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  sugar;  to-  four  pounds  of  the  latter  put  a quart 
of  water,  boil  and  skim,  and  have  ready  four  pounds 
of  quinces  made  tolerably  tender  by  the  following 
mode:  put  them  into  a stone  jar,  with  a tea-cupful 
of  water  at  the  bottom,  and  pack  them  with  a little 
sugar  strewed  between;  cover  the  jar  close,  and  set 
it  on  a stove  or  cool  oven,  and  let  them  soften  till  the 
colour  become  red;  then  pour  the  fruit-syrup  and 
a quart  of  quince-juice  into  a preserving-pan,  and  boil 
all  together  till  the  marmalade  be  completed,  break- 
ing the  lumps  of  fruit  with  the  preserving-ladle. 

This  fruit  is  so  hard,  that  if  it  be  not  done  as  above, 
it  requires  a great  deal  of  time. 

Stewing  quinces  in  ajar,  and  then  squeezing  them 
through  a cheese-cloth,  is  the  best  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  juice  to  add  as  above;  dip  the  cloth  in  boil- 
ing water  first  and  wring  it. 

7yo  preserve  ivhole  or  half  Quinces. 

Into  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  put  a quantity  of 
the  fairest  golden  pippins,  in  slices  not  very  thin,  and 
not  pared,  but  wiped  clean.  Boil  them  very  quick, 
close  covered,  till  the  water  become  a thick  jelly; 
then  scald  the  quinces.  To  every  pint  of  pippin-jelly 
put  a pound  of  the  finest  sugar;  boil  it,  and  skim  it 
clear.  Put  those  quinces  that  are  to  be  done  whole 
into  the  syrup  at  once,  and  let  it  boil  very  quickly; 
and  those  that  are  to  be  in  halves  put  in  singly;  skim 
it,  and  when  the  fruit  is  clear,  put  some  of  the  syrup 
into  a glass  to  try  whether  it  jellies  before  taking  off 
the  fire.  The  quantity  of  quinces  should  be  a pound 
to  a pound  of  sugar,  and  a pound  of  jelly  already 
boiled  with  the  sugar. 
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Lemon  Drops. 

Grate  three  large  lemons,  with  a large  piece  of 
double-refined  sugar;  then  scrape  the  sugar  into  a 

Elate,  add  half  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  mix  well,  and 
eat  it  into  a light  paste  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 
Drop  it  upon  white  paper,  and  put  them  into  a mode- 
rate oven  on  a tin  plate. 

Barberry  Drops. 

Cut  oft’  the  black  tops:  then  roast  the  fruit  before 
the  fire,  till  soft  enough  to  pulp  with  a spoon  through 
a sieve  into  a basin;  then  set  the  basin  in  a saucepan 
of  water,  the  top  of  which  will  just  tit  it,  or  on  a hot 
hearth,  and  stir  it  till  it  become  thick.  When  cold, 
put  to  every  pint  a pound  and  a half  of  double-refined 
sugar,  pounded  and  sifted  through  a lawn  sieve;  beat 
the  sugar  and  juice  together  three  hours  and  a half 
if  a large  quantity,  but  two  and  a half  for  less;  then 
drop  it  on  sheets  of  thick  white  paper,  the  size  of  the 
drops  sold  in  the  shops. 

Some  fruit  is  not  so  sour,  and  then  less  sugar  is  ne- 
cessary. To  know  if  there  be  enough,  mix  till  well 
incorporated,  and  then  drop  ; if  it  run,  there  is  not 
enough  sugar,  and  if  there  be  too  much  it  will  be 
rough.  A dry  room  will  suffice  to  dry  them.  No 
metal  should  touch  the  juice  but  the  point  of  a knife, 
just  to  take  the  drop  off  the  end  of  the  wooden  spoon. 

Peppermint  Drops. 

Pound  and  sift  four  ounces  of  double-refined  sugar, 
beat  it  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs  till  perfectly 
smooth;  then  add  sixty  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint, 
beat  it  well,  and  drop  on  white  paper,  and  dry  at  a 
distance  from  the  fire. 

Ratafia  Drops. 

Blanch  and  beat  in  a mortar  four  ounces  of  bitter, 
and  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  with  a little  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  sifted,  and  add  the  remainder  of  the- 
sugar,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  making  a paste; 
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of  which  put  little  balls,  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  on 
wafer-paper,  and  bake  gently  on  tin  plates. 

Raspberry  Cakes. 

Weigh  and  boil  a quantity  of  picked  raspberries, 
and  when  mashed,  and  the  liquor  wasted,  put  to  it 
sugar  the  weight  of  the  fruit  you  ftrst  put  into  the  pan, 
mix  it  well  off'  the  lire  until  perfectly  dissolved,  then 
put  it  on  china  plates,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun.  As  soon 
as  the  top  part  dries,  cut  with  the  cover  of  a canister 
into  small  cakes,  turn  them  on  fresh  plates,  and  when 
dry,  put  them  in  boxes  with  layers  of  paper. 

Lemonade , to  be  made  a day  before  wanted. 

Pare  two  dozen  of  tolerably-sized  lemons  as  thin 
as  possible,  put  eight  of  the  rinds  into  three  quarts 
of  hot,  not  boiling  water,  and  cover  it  over  for  three 
or  four  hours.  Hub  some  fine  sugar  on  the  lemons 
first  to  attract  the  essence,  and  put  it  into  a china 
bowl,  into  which  squeeze  the  juice  of  the  lemons. 
To  it  add  one  pound  and  a half  of  fine  sugar,  then 
put  the  water  mentioned  above,  and  three  quarts  of 
milk  made  boiling  hot;  mix,  and  pour  through  a 
jelly-bag  till  perfectly  clear. 

Lemonade , another  way. 

Pare  two  Seville  oranges  and  six  lemons  very  thin, 
and  steep  them  four  hours  in  a quart  of  hot  water. 
Boil  a pound  and  a quarter  of  loaf-sugar  in  three  pints 
of  water,  and  skim  it.  Add  the  two  liquors  to  the 
juice  of  six  China  oranges,  and  twelve  lemons;  stir 
the  whole  well,  and  run  it  through  a jelly-bag  till 
clear.  Then  add  a little  orange-water,  and,  if  want- 
ed, more  sugar.  This  has  the  flavour  and  appearance 
of  jelly,  and  will  keep  well  if  corked. 

i 

Raspberry  Vinegar. 

Put  a pound  of  fine  fruit  into  a china  bowl,  and 
pour  upon  it  a quart  of  the  best  white  wine  vinegar; 
next  day  strain  the  liquor  on  a pound  of  fresh  rasp- 
berries; and  the  following  day  do  the  same,  but  do 
not  squeeze  the  fruit,  only  drain  the  liquor  as  dry  as 
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you  can  from  it.  The  last  time  pass  it  through  a 
canvas  previously  wet  with  vinegar  to  prevent  waste. 
Put  it  into  a stone  jar,  with  a pound  of  sugar  to  eve- 
ry pint  of  juice,  broken  into  large  lumps ; stir  it  when 
melted,  then  put  the  jar  into  a saucepan  of  water,  or 
on  a hot  hearth,  let  it  simmer,  and  skim  it.  When 
cold,  bottle  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  preparations  that 
can  be  kept  in  a house,  not  only  as  affording  the  most 
refreshing  beverage,  but  being  of  singular  efficacy  in 
complaints  of  the  chest.  A large  spoonful  or  two 
may  be  taken  in  a tumbler  of  water.  Be  careful  to 
use  no  glazed  nor  metal  vessel  for  it. 

The  fruit,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  makes 
excellent  Raspberry  Cakes  without  boiling. 


CAKES , BREAD , fyc. 

Observations. 

Currants  should  be  very  nicely  washed,  dried  in 
a cloth,  and  then  set  before  the  fire.  If  damp  they 
will  make  cakes  or  puddings  heavy.  Before  they 
are  added,  a dust  of  dry  flour  should  be  thrown  among 
them,  and  a shake  given  to  them,  which  causes  the 
article  that  they  are  put  to,  to  be  lighter. 

Eggs  should  be  beaten  a long  time,  whites  and 
yolks  apart,  and  always  strained. 

Sugar  should  be  rubbed  to  a powder  on  a clean 
board,  and  sifted  through  a very  fine  hair  or  lawn  sieve. 

Lemon-peel  should  be  pared  very  thin,  and  with  a 
little  sugar  beaten  in  a marble  mortar  to  a paste,  and 
then  mixed  with  a little  wine,  or  cream,  so  as  to  di- 
vide easily  among  the  other  ingredients. 

After  all  the  articles  are  put  into  the  pan,  they 
should  be  thoroughly  and  long  beaten,  as  the  lightness 
of  the  cake  depends  much  on  their  being  well  incor- 
porated. 

Whether  black  or  white  plum-cakes,  they  require 
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less  butter  and  eggs  for  having  yeast,  and  eat  equally 
light  and  rich.  If  the  leaven  be  only  of  flour,  milk 
and  water,  and  yeast,  it  becomes  more  tough,  and  is 
less  easily  divided,  than  if  the  butter  be  first  put  with 
those  ingredients,  and  the  dough  afterwards  set  to 
rise  by  the  lire. 

The  heat  of  the  oven  is  of  great  importance  for 
cakes,  especially  those  that  are  large.  If  not  pretty 
quick,  the  batter  will  not  rise.  Some  paper  may  be 
put  over  the  cake  to  prevent  its  being  scorched.  If 
the  fire  have  not  been  long  enough  lighted  to  have  a 
body  of  heat,  or  the  oven  has  become  slack,  the  cake 
will  be  heavy.  To  know  when  it  is  soaked,  take  a 
broad-bladed  knife  which  is  very  bright,  and  plunge 
it  into  the  centre,  draw  it  instantly  out,  and  if  the 
least  stickiness  adheres,  put  the  cake  immediately  in, 
and  shut  up  the  oven. 

Iceing  for  Cakes. 

For  a large  cake,  beat  and  sift  eight  ounces  of  fine 
sugar,  put  into  a mortar  with  four  spoonsful  of  rose- 
water, and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  and  strain- 
ed ; whisk  it  well,  and  when  the  cake  is  almost  cold, 
dip  a feather  in  the  iceing,  and  cover  the  cake  well; 
set  it  in  the  oven  to  harden,  but  do  not  let  it  stay  to 
discolour.  Put  the  cake  into  a dry  place. 

Iceing  another  ivay. 

Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a strong  froth,  beat 
a pound  of  Jordan  almonds  very  fine  with  rose  water, 
and  mix  the  almonds  and  eggs  lightly  together.  Then 
beat  a pound  of  loaf-sugar  very  fine,  and  put  it  in  by 
degrees.  When  the  cake  is  enough,  take  it  out,  lay 
on  the  iceing,  and  proceed  as  above  directed. 

To  Ice  a very  large  Cake. 

Beat  the  whites  of  twenty  fresh  eggs;  then  by  de- 
grees beat  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar  sifted 
through  a lawn-sieve ; mix  these  well  in  a deep  earth- 
en pan ; add  orange-flower  water,  and  a piece  of  tresli 
lemon-peel;  of  the  former  only  enough  to  flavour. 
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Whisk  it  for  three  hours  till  the  mixture  be  thick 
and  white;  then  with  a thin  broad  bit  of  board  spread 
it  all  over  the  top  and  sides,  and  set  it  in  a cool  oven, 
and  an  hour  will  harden  it. 

A common  Cake. 

Mix  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  with  half 
a pound  of  butter,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  four  eggs, 
half  an  ounce  of  caraways,  and  a glass  of  raisin- wine. 
Beat  it  well,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Fine  Lisbon 
sugar  will  do. 

A very  good  common  Cake. 

Rub  eight  ounces  of  butter  into  two  pounds  of 
dried  flour;  mix  it  with  three  spoonsful  of  yeast  that 
is  not  bitter,  to  a paste.  Let  it  rise  an  hour  and  a 
half;  then  mix  in  the  yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs 
beaten  apart,  one  pound  of  sugar,  some  milk  to  make 
it  a proper  thickness  (about  a pint  will  be  sufficient,) 
a glass  of  sweet  wine,  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  ginger.  Add  either  a pound  of  cur- 
rants, or  some  caraw  ays,  and  beat  well. 

Shrewsbury  Cakes. 

Having  beat  half  a pound  of  butter  to  a cream, 
put  in  half  a pound  of  flour,  an  egg,  six  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar  beaten  and  sifted,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
caraway  seeds;  mix  it  into  a paste,  and  roll  it  thin. 
Cut  them  round  with  little  tins,  or  a small  glass,  prick 
them,  lay  them  on  sheets  of  tin,  and  bake  them  in  a 
slow  pven. 

Another  way. 

Sift  one  pound  of  sugar,  some  pounded  cinnamon, 
and  a nutmeg  grated,  into  three  pounds  of  flour,  the 
finest  sort;  add  a little  rose-water  to  three  eggs,  wrell 
beaten,  and  mix  these  with  the  flour,  &c.,  then  pour 
into  it  as  much  butter  melted  as  will  make  it  a good 
thickness  to  roll  out. 

Mould  it  well,  roll  it  thin,  and  cut  it  into  such 
shapes  as  you  like. 
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A Bride  Cake. 

To  four  pounds  of  fine  flour  well  dried,  put  the 
like  quantity  of  fresh  butter,  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  inace,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  nutmeg,  both  finely  pounded  and  sifted.  To 
every  pound  of  flour  put  eight  eggs;  wash  and  pick 
four  pounds  of  currants,  and  dry  them  before  the 
fire;  blanch  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  cut  them 
length-ways  very  thin ; of  citron,  candied  orange, 
and  candied  lemon,  a pound  each,  and  half  a pint  of 
brandy.  First  work  the  butter  with  your  hand  to  a 
cream,  then  beat  in  the  sugar  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a very  strong  froth,  and 
mix  them  with  the  sugar  and  butter.  Beat  the  yolks 
at  least  half  an  hour,  and  mix  them  with  the  cake. 
Then  put  in  the  fiour,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  and  keep 
beating  it  till  the  oven  be  ready.  Put  in  the  brandy, 
and  beat  in  lightly  the  currants  and  almonds.  Tie 
three  sheets  of  paper  round  the  bottom  of  the  hoop, 
to  keep  it  from  running  out,  and  rub  it  well  with  but- 
ter. Put  in  the  cake,  and  lay  in  the  sweetmeats  in 
three  layers,  with  cake  between  every  layer.  After 
it  is  risen  and  coloured,  cover  it  with  paper  before 
the  oven  be  stopped  up,  and  bake  it  three  hours. 

An  excellent  Cake. 

Rub  two  pounds  of  dry  fine  flour,  with  one  of  but- 
ter, w ashed  in  plain  and  rose-water,  mix  it  with  three 
spoonsful  of  yeast  in  a little  warm  milk  and  water. 
Set  it  to  rise  an  hour  and  a half  before  the  fire;  then 
beat  into  it  two  pounds  of  currants,  one  pound  of 
sugar  sifted,  four  ounces  of  almonds,  six  ounces  oi 
stoned  raisins  chopped  fine,  half  a nutmeg,  cinnamon, 
allspice,  and  a few  cloves,  the  peel  of  a lemon  chop- 
ped as  fine  as  possible,  a glass  of  wine,  ditto  of  bran- 
dy, twelve  yolks  aiid  whites  of  eggs  beaten  long  and 
separately,  orange,  citron,  and  lemon.  Beat  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  butter  the  pan.  A quick  oven. 

Bout  Drop  Cakes. 

Mix  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  ditto  butter,  one 
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ditto  sugar,  one  ditto  currants,  clean  and  dry;  then 
wet  into  a stiff  paste,  with  two  eggs,  a large  spoonful 
of  orange-flower  water,  ditto  rose-water,  ditto  sweet 
wine,  ditto  brandy;  drop  on  a tin  plate  floured;  a 
very  short  time  bakes  them. 

Flat  Cakes,  that  will  keep  some  time. 

Mix  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar,  and 
one  ounce  of  carraways,  with  four  or  live  eggs,  and 
a few  spoonsful  of  water,  to  make  a stiff  paste;  roll 
it  thin,  and  cut  it  into  any  shape.  Bake  on  tins  light- 
ly floured.  While  baking,  boil  a pound  of  sugar  in 
a pint  of  water  to  a thin  syrup;  while  both  are  hot, 
dip  each  cake  into  it,  and  put  them  on  tins  into  the 
oven  to  dry  for  a short  time;  and  when  the  oven  is 
cooler  still,  return  them  there  again,  and  let  them  stay 
four  or  five  hours. 

Little  White  Cakes. 

Dry  half  a pound  of  flour,  rub  into  it  a very  little 
pounded  sugar,  one  ounce  of  butter,  one  egg,  a few 
caraways,  and  as  much  milk  and  water  as  to  make 
a paste;  roll  it  thin,  and  cut  it  with  the  top  of  a can- 
ister or  glass.  Bake  fifteen  minutes  On  tin  plates. 

Little  Short  Cakes. 

Rub  into  a pound  of  dried  flour  four  ounces  of 
butter,  four  ounces  of  white  powder-sugar,  one  egg, 
and  a spoonful  or  two  of  thin  cream  to  make  it  into 
a paste.  When  mixed,  put  currants  into  one  half, 
and  caraways  into  the  rest.  Cut  them  as  before, 
and  bake  on  tins. 

Common  Plum  Cakes. 

Mix  five  ounces  of  butter  in  three  pounds  of  dry 
flour,  and  five  ounces  of  fine  Lisbon  sugar;  add  six 
ounces  of  currants,  washed  and  dried,  and  some  pi- 
mento, finely  powdered.  Put  three  spoonsful  of 
yeast  into  a Winchester  pint  of  new  milk  warmed, 
and  mix  into  a light  dough  with  the  above.  Make 
it  into  twelve  cakes,  and  bake  on  a floured  tin  half 
an  hour. 
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A Pound  Cake » 

Beat  a pound  of  butter,  in  an  earthen  pan,  one 
way,  till  it  resembles  a fine  thick  cream.  Then  beat 
up  with  the  butter  twelve  eggs  with  one  half  their 
whites;  and  beat  in  also  a pound  of  sugar,  a pound 
of  Hour,  and  a few  caraways.  Beat  all  well  togeth- 
er for  an  hour.  Then  butter  a pan,  put  it  in,  and 
bake  it  an  hour  in  a quick  oven.  A pound  of  cur- 
rants may  be  added,  if  approved. 

A rich  Seed  Cake. 

Take  a pound  of  butter,  a pound  of  flour  well  dried, 
a pound  of  loaf  sugar  beaten  and  sifted,  eight  eggs, 
two  ounces  of  caraway  seeds,  one  nutmeg  grated, 
and  its  weight  of  cinnamon.  Having  beaten  the  but- 
ter to  a cream,  put  in  the  sugar,  beat  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  half  an  hour,  and  mix  them  with  the  sugar 
and  butter.  Then  beat  the  yolks  half  an  hour,  and 
put  to  them  the  whites.  Beat  in  the  flour,  spices, 
and  seeds,  a little  before  it  goes  to  the  oven.  Put  it 
in  the  hoop,  and  bake  it  two  hours  in  a quick  oven. 
The  ingredients  will  take  two  hours,  in  order  to  be 
beaten  up  properly  together. 

A good  Family  Cake. 

Take  rice  and  wheat  flour,  of  each  six  ounces,  the 
yolks  and  whites  of  nine  eggs,  half  a pound  of  lump 
sugar  pounded  and  sifted,  and  half  an  ounce  of  car- 
away seeds.  Having  beaten  this  one  hour,  bake  it 
for  the  same  time  in  a quick  oven.  This  is  a very  ligh  t 
cake,  and  is  very  proper  for  young  people  and  deli- 
cate stomachs. 

Almond  Cakes. 

Blanch  and  beat  two  ounces  of  bitter,  and  one  pound 
of  sweet  almonds;  take  a little  rose  or  orange-flower 
water,  and  the  white  of  an  egg;  half  a pound  of  loaf- 
sugar  sifted,  eight  yolks  and  three  whites  of  eggs,  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  the  rind  grated.  Bake  it 
in  one  large  pan,  or  in  several  small  ones. 
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CHINA. 

Situation  and  Extent.  China  Proper,  lies  between 
97  deg.  25  min.  and  125  deg.  east  longitude;  and  be- 
tween 20  and  43  deg.  north  latitude.  It  is  about 
1500  miles  long,  and  1200  broad. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a great 
wall  which  separates  it  from  Tartary ; by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  divides  it  from  North  America,  on  the 
east;  by  the  Chinese  Sea,  Tonquin,  and  the  eastern 
Peninsula  of  India,  on  the  south  ; and  by  the  king- 
dom of  Ava  and  Thibet  on  the  west. 

Chief  Towns.  Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is 
situated  near  the  great  wall ; Nankin  ; and  Canton. 

Islands. 

The  Islands  of  Japan  lie  to  the  east  of  China,  and 
form  the  empire  of  Japan.  The  largest  island  is  call- 
ed Niphon,  and  sometimes  Japan,  the  chief  town  is 
Jeddo.  The  Jesso  Islands  lie  to  the  north  of  Japan  ; 
Lekeyo , Lieou-Kieou,  or  Leoo-Keoo.  These  islands 
are  36  in  number,  and  are  situated  between  Formosa 
and  Japan  : they  constitute  a civilized  kingdom  trib- 
utary to  China.  Formosa  lies  to  the  east  of  Canton  ; 
Haynan  lies  to  the  south  of  Canton ; and  Macao  is 
in  the  Bay  of  Canton. 

INDIA. 

Situation  and  Extent.  India  lies  between  69  and 
109  deg.  east  longitude ; and  betw  een  1 and  27  deg. 
north  latitude.  It  is  1950  miles  from  Cape  Como- 
rin, to  the  most  northern  point  of  Cashmere,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Great  Bukaria;  and  2630  from  the  western 
part  of  Tatta,  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  to  the  eastern 
part  of  Tonquin. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Great 
Bukaria,  in  western  Tartary,  and  Thibet;  on  the  east 
by  China,  and  the  Chinese  Sea;  on  the  south  by  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  the  Indian 
an<^  ^ra^^an  Sea  ’•>  and  on  the  west  by  Persia. 

Division,  India  may  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
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viz.  the  north  and  middle  containing  Hindoostan  Pro- 
per or  Indostan;  the  Peninsula  west  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bengal ; the  Birman  Empire ; and  the  Peninsula  east 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal. 

Hindoostan  Proper , is  situated  between  6.9  and  92 
deg.  40  min.  east  longitude,  and  between  20  deg.  30 
min.  and  37  deg.  north  latitude. 

Boundaries . It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  great 
Bukaria,  in  Western  Tartary,  and  Thibet;  on  the 
east  by  the  Birman  Empire;  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf 
of  Bengal  and  the  Western  Peninsula;  and  on  the 
west  by  Persia. . 

Divisio?i.  The  eastern  part  contains  Bengal,  Bahar, 
Allahabad,  and  Oude.  The  middle  contains  Malawa, 
Agra,  Agimere,  and  Delhi.  And,  the  west  contains 
GuzeratandCutch,  Sindy  orTatta,  Moultan,  Lahore, 
and  Cabul,  including  Candahor  and  Cashmere. 

Bengal  is  an  extensive  country  situated  on  the  riv- 
er Ganges;  the  chief  towns  are  Silhet,  Comillah,  and 
Islamabad  or  Chittigong,  Dacca,  Puccaloe,  Nattore, 
Goragot,  Rungpour,  Maulda,  Dinagepour,  Purneah, 
Calcutta  and  Hoogly,  on  the  Hoogly  river;  Moor- 
shedabad,  on  the  Cossimbuzar  river;  and  Jessore 
and  Nuldingah,  in  the  middle:  Boglipour,  Roganat- 
pour,  Bissunpour,  Burdwan,  Midnapour,  &c. 

Bahar  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Bengal.  The  chief 
towns  are  Monghir,  Durbungah,  Bettiah,  Hajypour, 
Chuprah,  Patna,  Bahar,  and  Arrah. 

. Allahabad  is  situated  north-west  of  Bahar.  The 
chief  towns  are  Gazypour,  Benares,  Chunargur,  and 
Mirzapour,  on  the  Ganges;  Allahabad,  at  the  con- 
flux of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers;  and  Chatter- 
pour  on  the  borders  of  Malawa. 

Oude  lies  to  the  north  of  Allahabad.  The  chief 
towns  are  Goorackpour,  Oude,  Burriage,  Fyzabad, 
Manickpour,  Lucknow,  Kairabad,  Bereilly,  and 
Rampour. 

Malawa  lies  to  the  west  of  Allahabad,  and  north 
of  the  Nerbudda  river.  The  chief  towns  are  Ongein, 
Indore,  Bopaltaul,  8cc.  The  inhabitants  ol  this  pio- 
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vince,  and  the  southward  provinces  adjoining,  are 
called  Mahrattas. 

Agra  lies  to  the  north  of  Malawa.  The  chief 
towns  are  Agra  and  Etayah  on  the  Jumna  river ; Can- 
nouge,  Furruckabad,and  Anoposheer,  on  the  Ganges. 

Agimere  lies  to  the  west  of  Agra,  the  chief  towns 
are  Agimere,  Nagore,  and  Joodpour. 

Delhi  is  situated  north-west  of  Agra.  The  city 
of  Delhi  on  the  Jumna  river,  is  the  capital  of  Hin- 
doostan. 

Guzerat  and  Cutcli.  Guzerat  lies  between  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay  and  the  Gulf  of  Sind  or  Cutch ; and 
Cutch  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Sind.  The 
chief  towns  are  Amedabad,  Junagur,  Boogebooge, 
Tabej,  and  Janagur. 

Sindy  or  Tatta  lies  on  the  borders  of  Persia.  The 
chief  town  is  Tatta,  on  the  river  Indus  or  Sind. 

Moultan  lies  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  north  of 
Sindy.  The  chief  town  is  Moultan,  near  the  Indus. 

Lahore  is  situated  north-east  of  Moultan.  The 
chief  town  is  Lahore. 

Cabal,  including  Candahor  and  Cashmere,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  borders  of  Persia,  and  Great  Bukaria. 
The  chief  towns  are  Candahar,  Cabul,  and  Cashmere. 

Rivers,  fyc.  The  Ganges  rises  in  Thibet  and  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal;  it  receives  the  Gogra,  the 
Jumna,  the  Chumbul,  the  Soane,  and  several  other 
considerable  rivers.  The  Sampoo,  called  also  the 
Burmin pooter  and  the  Megna,  rises  in  Thibet  and 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Indus  receives 
the  Penjab  or  five  rivers  of  Lahore,  and  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch.  The  Nerbudda  river  rises  in  the 
Mahratta  country,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

The  Peninsula  west  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Boundaries.  The  Western  Peninsula  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Nerbuddah  river  which  separates 
it  from  Hindoostan  Proper ; on  the  east  by  the  Bay 
of  Bengal;  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Manara  and 
the  Indian  Ocean ; and  on  the  west  by  the  Arabian  Sea. 
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Division.  Candeish,  Berar,  Orissa,  Dowlatabad, 
Visiapour,  Golconda,  Circars,  the  Carnatic,  Mysore, 
Travancor,  Concan,  and  Surat. 

Candeish  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 
The  chief  town  is  Burhainpour. 

Berar  lies  to  the  east  of  Candeish,  the  chief  town 
is  Nagpour. 

Orissa  or  Orixa  lies  between  Berar  and  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Circars.  The  chief 
towns  are  Cattack,  Ballasore,  Hariorpour,  & c. 

Dowlatabad  is  situated  west  of  Berar,  between  Can- 
deish and  Golconda.  The  chief  towns  are  Aurung- 
abad  and  Dowlatabad. 

Visiapour  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Dowlatabad. 
The  chief  towns  are  Poonah,  Sattarah,  and  Visiapour. 

Golconda  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Dowlatabad, 
and  north  of  the  Carnatic.  The  chief  town  is  Hy- 
drabad. 

The  Circars , called  so  from  the  town  of  Cicacole, 
on  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  chief  towns  are  Masu- 
lipatam,  and  Rajamundry. 

The  Carnatic  extends  along  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del, from  the  Kistna  river  to  Cape  Comorin.  The 
chief  places  are  Madras,  Pondicherry,  Arcot,  Tan- 
jore,  Madura,  and  Tinevelly. 

Mysore,  formerly  Tippo  Saib’s  country,  is  situat- 
ed on  the  west  of  the  Carnatic.  The  chief  towns  are 
Seringapatam,  Bedanore,  and  Bangalore. 

Travancor  lies  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  north  of 
Cape  Comorin.  The  chief  towm  is  Cochin. 

Concan,  is  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, between  the  island  of  Goa,  and  the  island 

of  Bombay.  ...  . 

Rivers , fyc.  The  Godavery  which  rejoined  by  the 
Bain-Gonga,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Masulipatam. 
The  Kistnah  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengel,  to  the  south 
of  Masulipatam ; and  the  Cauvery  flows  through 
Seringapatam. 
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THE  EMPIRE  OF  BIRMA,  OR  BURMAH. 

Boundaries,  The  Birman  Empire,  which  com* 
prehends  the  Kingdoms  of  Ava,  Pegu,  &c.,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Assam  and  Thibet;  on  the  east 
by  Yunnan,  a province  of  China;  on  the  south  by 
Siam ; and  on  the  west  by  Bengal. 

Chief  Towns.  Ummerapoora,  Monchaboo,  M tinny- 
pour,  Aracan,  Martaban,  Ava,  the  ancient  capital, 
and  Pegu. 

Rivers.  The  Irrawady  or  Ava  river,  the  Keen- 
duem  which  falls  into  the  Irrawady,  the  river  of  Ar- 
acan, the  Pegu  river;  and  the  Thaluan,  which  falls 
into  the  gulf  of  Martaban. 

THE  PENINSULA  OF  INDIA, 
east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Boundaries.  This  Peninsula  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Empire  of  Birma,  and  by  China;  on 
the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  and  the  Chinese 
Sea ; on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  the  Strait 
of  Malacca;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Division.  Siam,  Malacca  or  Malaya,  Tonquin, 
Lamos  or  Laos,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  and  Chi- 
ampa. 

Siam  is  situated  south-east  of  Pegu.  The  chief 
places  are  Siam,  Bankok,  and  Ligor. 

Malaya  or  Malacca  is  a large  Peninsula,  possessed 
by  the  Dutch;  the  chief  towns  are  Malacca,  the 
capital,  and  Queda.  The  inhabitants  are  called 
Malays. 

Tonquin  is  situated  on  a Gulf  of  that  name.  The 
chief  towns  are  Kecho  or  Cachao,  and  Hean. 

Lamos  or  Laos  lies  to  the  west  of  Tonquin;  the 
chief  town  is  Langione  or  Leng. 

Cochinchina  is  situated  south-west  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonquin.  The  chief  town  is  Hue  or  Kehue. 

Cambodia  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Cochinchina, 
and  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  capital  is  Cam- 
bodia or  Levek,  on  the  river  Mecon. 
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Chiampa,  or  Siampa , or  Isiampa , is  situated  south 
of  Cochinchina,  and  east  of  Cambodia.  Chief  town 
Feneri. 

East  Indian  Islands. 

The  Phillipine  Islands , or  Manillas,  lie  between  6 
and  19  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  115  and  126 
deg.  east  longitude.  There  are  several  hundreds  of 
these  islands,  the  largest  is  Luconia,  or  Luzon ; the 
chief  towns  Manilla,  and  new  Segovia. — Mindanao 
is  the  next  island  in  size  to  Luconia,  and  is  the  far- 
thest island  southward. 

The  Moluccas , commonly  called  the  Spice,  or 
Clove  Islands,  lie  between  the  island  of  Celebes  and 
New  Guinea.  Gilolo,  Ceram,  and  Amboyna  south- 
west of  Ceram.  The  Banda,  or  Nutmeg-Islands,  lie 
south  of  Ceram.  The  nutmeg  is  said  to  grow  on 
these  islands  only. 

Celebes , or  Macassar,  lies  between  6 deg.  south 
and  2 deg.  north  latitlude;  and  between  1 18  and  124 
deg.  east  longitude.  It  is  about  550  miles  in  length 
and  270  in  breadth ; the  principal  town  is  Macassar, 
in  the  south-west  part  of  the  island.  It  produces 
pepper  and  opium. 

The  Sunda  Islands  are  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
between  95  and  118  deg.  of  east  longitude,  and  be- 
tween 7 deg.  north  and  8 deg.  south  latitude,  com- 
prehending the  islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java, 
Bally,  Banca,  &c. 

Borneo  lies  between  7 deg.  north,  and  4 deg.  south 
latitude;  and  between  109  and  118  deg.  east  longi- 
tude. It  is  760  miles  in  length  and  820  in  breadth. 
The  principal  port  is  Benjar  Masseen.  The  Ouran- 
Outang  is  a native  of  this  island. 

Sumatra  lies  between  95  and  106  deg.  east  longi- 
tude, and  between  6 deg.  south,  and  5 cleg.  3u  min. 
north  latitude.  It  is  separated  from  Malacca  by  tlie 
Straits  of  Malacca,  and  from  Java  by  the  Straits  of 
Sunda.  It  is  about  1300  miles  long  and  200  broad. 
The  English  East  India  Company  have  two  settle- 
ments here,  Bencoolen,  aud  Fort  Marlborough, 
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Achen  is  likewise  a place  of  importance. 

Java  lies  between  104  deg.  55  min.  and  114  deg. 
47  min.  east  longitude,  and  is  separated  from  Suma- 
tra by  the  Strait  of  Sunda.  Chief  town,  Batavia. 

Bally  is  separated  from  the  east  end  of  the  island 
of  Java  by  the  Straits  of  Bally. 

Banca  is  separated  from  the  island  of  Sumatra  by 
the  Straits  of  Banca. 

The  Andaman  Islands  lie  between  10  deg.  15  min. 
and  13  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  in  92  deg. 
30  min.  east  longitude. 

The  Nicobar  Islands  lie  between  6 deg.  51  min.  and 
9 deg.  25  min.  north  latitude. 

Penang , or  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island  belongs  to 
the  English  East  India  Company,  on  the  coast  of 
Malacca,  opposite  to  Queda. 

Ceylon  lies  to  the  east  of  Cape  Comorin,  between 
5 deg.  47  min.  and  9 deg.  57 min.  north  latitude;  and 
between  79  deg.  15  min.  and  82  deg.  east  longitude. 
It  is  about  280  miles  long  and  180  broad.  The  chief 
towns  are  Candy,  in  the  middle  of  the  island  ; Trin- 
comale  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  Col  umbo  on  the 
western  coast.  This  island  produces  cinnamon. 

The  Maidive  Islands  lie  south-west  of  Cape  Com- 
orin, between  40  deg.  south  and  7 deg.  15  min.  north 
latitude. 

The  Laccadive  Islands  are  situated  west  of  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  between  10  deg.  and  12  deg.  36 
min.  north  latitude. 

The  Island  of  Goa  lies  in  15  deg.  31  min.  north 
latitude,  and  73  deg.  55  min.  east  longitude,  chief 
town,  Goa. 

The  Island  of  Bombay  lies  in  18  deg.  57.  min.  north 
latitude,  and  72  deg.  4*3  min.  east  longitude. 

a,,' a,  . ■>  1 ....  .in; 

AFRICA. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Africa  lies  between  34  deg. 
29  min.  south,  and  37  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude : 
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AFRICA. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Africa  lies  between  34  (leg. 
29  min.  south,  and  37  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude ; 
and  between  17  deg.  47  min.  west,  and  51  deg.  35 
min.  east  longitude : it  is  4990  miles  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  to  Cape  Blanc,  near  Tunis,  in  the 
Mediterranean;  and  4670  from  Cape  Yerd,  to  Cape 
Guardafui,  near  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel. 

Boundaries.  Africa  has  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  west,  the  southern  Ocean  on  the  south,  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  east,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  north. 

THE  STATES  OF  BARBARY. 

Situation.  These  states  are  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Mediteranean  Sea  ; and  consist  of  Morocco, 
chief  town  Morocco;  Fez,  chief  town  Fez;  Algiers, 
chief  town  Algiers;  Tunis,  chief  town  Tunis;  Tri- 
poli, chief  town  Tripoli ; besides  Barca  and  Bile- 
dulgerid. 

EGYPT. 

Boundaries.  Egypt  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea ; on  the  east  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea ; on  the  south  it  has  Nubia; 
and  on  the  west,  Barca  and  the  unknown  parts  of 
Africa. 

Chief  Towns , SfC.  Grand  Cairo,  the  capital  of 
Egypt.  The  other  towns  of  note  are  Alexandria, 
Rosetta,  and  Damietta,  on  the  coast.  The  Pyramids 
of  Egypt  lie  to  the  south-west  of  Cairo;  the  perpen- 
dicular height  of  the  largest  is  said  to  be  500  feet, 
and  its  base  covers  eleven  acres  of  ground. 

NUBIA. 

Boundaries , SfC.  Nubia  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Egypt,  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  south 
by  Abyssinia,  and  on  the  west  by  Bomou.  T.  he  chief 
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towns  are  Sennaar  and  Dongola  on  the  Nile. 

ABYSSINIA. 

Boundaries , fyc.  Abyssinia  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Nubia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandel. 

Chief  Towns.  The  capital  of  Abyssinia  is  Gon- 
dar;  the  other  towns  are  Dizan,  Axura,  and'Masuah. 

ZAARA,  OR  THE  DESERT. 

Situation.  This  country  extends  from  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  along  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  Egypt  and 
Nubia.  It  contains  Fezzan,  a kingdom  south  of 
Tripoli,  the  chief  town  Mourzouk ; Bomou,  and 
Cashoa,  or  Kassina,  south  of  Fezzan ; and  various 
other  kingdoms  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 

t . i . » 

NIGRITIA,  OR  NEGROLAND. 

Situation.  Nigritia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Zaara,  on  the  east  by  the  kingdom  of  Dar  Fur,  and 
on  the  south  by  Guinea.  The  chief  towns  are  Sego, 
Silla,  and  Tombuctoo. 

SIERRA  LEONE. 

Sierra  Leone  is  situated  in  8 deg.  12  min.  north 
latitude,  and  12  deg.  west  longitude.  A settlement 
was  formed  at  this  place  in  the  year  1791,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  knowledge  and  civilization 
into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

GUINEA. 

Guinea  lies  to  the  east  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  con- 
tains the  Grain  Coast,  Ivory  Coast,  Gold  Coast,  and 
Slave  Coast. 

CONGO,  OR  LOWER  GUINEA. 

Congo  extends  from  the  Equator  to  about  18  deg. 
south  latitude,  and  comprehends  the  kingdoms  of 
Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  Benguela,  &c.  The  Por- 
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tuguese  have  a great  many  settlements  on  the  coast. 
The  chief  towns  are  Loango,  St.  Salvadore  or  Ban- 
za,  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  and  St.  Philip  or  Benguela. 

CAFFR ARIA, 

including  the  Hottentots  Country. 

Caflfraria  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nigritia  or 
Negroland,  and  Abyssinia;  on  the  west  by  Lower 
Guinea  and  the  sea;  and  extends  as  far  southward 
as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  inhabitants  are 
called  Caffres  and  Hottentots. 

THE  EASTERN  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

On  this  coast  are  Monomotapa,  including  Sofala; 
Zanguebar,  including  Mozambique,  Moruca,  Quiloa, 
Mombaza,  and  Melinda;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
coast  of  Ajan , comprehending  the  republic  of  Brava, 
and  .the  kingdoms  of  Magadoxa  and  Adel. 

The  chief  toivns  from  south  to  north  are  Sofala, 
Quilimane,  Mozambique  on  a small  island  of  that 
name,  Quiloa,  Mombaza,  Melinda,  &c.,  belonging  to 
the  Portuguese. 

ISLANDS  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

The  Madeira  Islands  are  three  in  number,  situat- 
ed in  32  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  16  and  17 
deg.  west  longitude.  The  largest  is  called  Madeira, 
the  capital  town  is  Funchal,  and  they  are  subject  to 
the  Portuguese. 

The  Canary  Islands  lie  between  13  and  18  deg. 
west  longitude,  and  between  27  deg.  42  min.  and  29 
deg.  25  min.  north  latitude.  They  are  seven  in  num- 
ber, viz.  Grand  Canary,  Teneriffe,  Palma,  Gomera, 
Forteventura,  Langarote  or  Manzarote,  and  Ferro. 
They  belong  to  the  Spaniards. 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  These  islands  are  situated 
between  22  deg.  41  min.  and  24  deg.  48  min.  west 
longitude,  and  between  14  and  17  deg.  north  latitude, 
about  348  miles  west  of  Cape  Verd.  They  belong 
to  the  Portuguese.  They  are  about  20  in  number. 
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the  principal  are  St.  Jago,  Brava,  Fogo,  Mayo,  Bona- 
vista,  Sal,  St.  Nicolas,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  St.  Antonia.  On  the  coast  of  Africa, 
south  o t Cape  Verd,  is  the  small  island  of  Goree  be- 
longing to  the  French — St.  Thomas,  Anaboa, 
Prince’s  Island,  and  Fernando  Po,  are  situated  in 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

St.  Matthciv  is  a small  island,  lying  in  7 deg.  30 
min.  west  longitude,  and  1 deg.  30  min.  south  lati- 
tude, uninhabited. 

Ascension.  This  island  is  situated  in  14  deg.  16 
min.  west  longitude,  and  7 deg.  56  min.  south  lati- 
tude. It  is  about  20  miles  round,  and  uninhabited. 

Helena  is  situated  in  5 deg.  46  min.  west  longi- 
tude, and  15  deg.  55  min.  south  latitude.  It  is  a 
steep  rock,  about  21  miles  in  circumference. 


ISLANDS  IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN. 

Zocotra  is  situated  in  53  deg.  east  longitude,  and 
12  deg.  north  latitude,  about  30  leagues  east  of  Cape 
Guardafui,  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  It  is  about 

80  miles  long  and  54  broad ; a populous,  plentiful 
country.  r 


Jiabelmandel  is  situated  in  44  deg.  east  longitude, 
and  12  deg.  north  latitude.  It  commands  the  strait 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Comora.  The  Comora  islands  are  five  in  number, 
situated  between  41  and  46  deg.  east  longitude,  and 
between  10  and  14  deg.  south  latitude.  Hinzuan  or 
Joanna  is  the  principal  island. 

Madagascar,  the  largest  of  the  African  islands,  is 
situated  between  43  and  50  deg.  east  longitude,  and 
hetweeo  and  26  deg.  south  latitude.  It  is  near 
1,000  miles  long,  and  from  2 to  300  broad. 

Mauritius,  Maurice,  or  Isle  of  France.  This  isl  and 

situated  in  o7  deg.  east  longitude,  and  20  deg. 

in  cirr  at‘i'Ude'  11  'S  °* a”  °VaI  form>  about  150  miles 
TI^  !:h  "'<  e.renCe’ n?,w  111  ‘he  Possession  of  the  French. 
-J-iie  chief  town  is  Fort  Louis. 

Bourbon  is  situated  in  36  deg.  east  longitude,  and 
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21  deg.  south  latitude,  about  300  miles  east  of  Mada- 
gascar. 


AMERICA. 

Situation.  America  extends  from  Cape  Horn,  in 
55  deg.  58  min.  south  latitude,  and  67  deg.  20  min. 
west  longitude,  to  72  deg.  north  latitude.  The  most 
eastern  point  is  Capa  St.  Augustine,  in  8 deg.  32 
min.  south  latitude,  and  35  deg.  west  longitude;  and 
the  most  western  point  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  in  65 
deg.  45  min.  north  latitude,  and  168  deg.  13  min. 
west  longitude.  It  is  separated  from  Asia  by  Bher- 
ing’s  Straits. 

Division.  America  is  divided  into  North  and 
South,  being  separated  by  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
or  Panama,  at  Porto  Bello,  in  9 deg.  33  min.  north 
latitude,  and  79  deg.  44  min.  west  longitude. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Boundaries  and  Extent.  North  America  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ; on  the  east  by 
the  Atlantic ; on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ; and 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  extends  from 
9 deg.  33  min.  north  latitude  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Division.  North  America  is  divided  into  British 
America,  viz.,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
&c.,  and  the  islands  contiguous.  The  United  States 
of  America,  Spanish  America,  consisting  of  Florida, 
Mexico,  Louisiana,  &c.  The  interior  and  western 
parts  are  inhabited  by  the  native  tribes  of  Indians. 

Seas,  Bays,  Gulfs,  fyc.  The  Gulfs  of  Mexico,  St. 
Laurence,  Hudson’s  Bay,  or  Hudson’s  Sea,  Davis 
Straits,  and  Baffin’s  Bay,  on  the  eastern  coast ; the 
Gulf  of  California,  Prince  William’s  Sound,  and  the 
Sea  of  Kamtschatka  on  the  western  coast,  are  the 

principal.  . 

Rivers.  The  Mississippi,  which  receives  the  Illi- 
nois, the  Ohio,  and  their  numerous  branches  from 
the  east,  and  the  Missouri  with  its  different  branches 
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from  the  west,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  below 
New  Orleans:  the  river  St.  Laurence  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Laurence:  besides  these  rivers,  which 
are  the  most  distinguished  in  North  America,  there 
are  in  the  United  States  from  north  to  south,  the 
Connecticut  River,  Hudson’s  River,  Delaware  River, 
the  Susquehannah,  Patomak,  Savannah  River,  &c. 

Lakes.  The  principal  lakes  are  the  large  chain 
which  divides  British  America  from  the  United 
States,  viz.,  St.  Clair,  Winnipeg,  Superior,  Michigan, 
Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  &c.  These  lakes  have  a com- 
munication with  each  other,  and  with  the  river  St. 
Laurence.  North-west  of  lake  Winnipeg  are  Ara- 
basca  and  the  Slave  lake,  which  are  connected  by 
the  Slave  river.  Mackenzie’s  river  extends  its  course 
from  the  Slave  lake  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Mountains.  The  Allegany  or  Apalachian  chain 
of  Mountains  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  through 
the  United  States. 

I.  BRITISH  AMERICA. 

New  Britain. 

Situation.  New  Britain  comprehends  that  tract 
of  country  which  lies  north  of  Canada;  round  Hud- 
son’s Bay,  extending  from  50  deg.  of  north  latitude 
tovyards  the  North-pole;  commonly  called  the  Es- 
quimaux country,  including  Labrador,  and  New 
North  and  South  Wales.  This  is  a mountainous, 
cold,  barren  country,  abounding  with  lakes,  rivers, 
bays,  straits,  &c. 

Hudson's  Bay , fyc.  The  countries  round  Hud- 
son’s Bay  abound  with  animals  whose  skins  and  furs 
bring  immense  profits  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
who  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  this 
place,  by  a charter  granted  in  1670.  This  company 
has  several  forts,  Rupert,  Moose,  and  Albany,  on 
James  Bay;  York  Fort,  on  Nelson’s  river;  Prince 
of  Wales  Fort  on  Churchill  river,  &c. 
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Canada , or  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Canada  lies  between  45 
and  52  deg.  north  latitude;  and  extends  from  61  deg. 
west  longitude,  westward  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  by  Labrador,  Hud- 
son’s Bay,  and  New  Soutli  Wales  on  the  north;  on 
the  east  by  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and  a chain  of 
mountains  which  separate  it  from  the  province  of 
Main;  on  the  south  by  Vermont,  New  York,  the 
lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Superior,  &c.  and  on  the 
west  by  unknown  lands. 

Chief  Towns.  Quebec  is  the  capital  of  Canada; 
it  is  built  on  a rock  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St. 
Laurence  about  320  miles  from  the  sea.  Montreal 
is  nearly  as  large  as  Quebec,  and  stands  on  a beau- 
tiful island,  in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  about  170 
miles  south-west  of  Quebec.  The  town  called  Trois 
Rivieres  is  situated  on  the  conflux  of  three  rivers  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  is  resorted  to  by 
several  tribes  of  Indians. 

Nova-Scotia. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Nova-Scotia  is  situated 
between  44  deg.  8 min.  and  49  north  latitude ; and 
between  60  deg.  50  min.  and  67  deg.  west  longitude. 
It  is  about  350  miles  in  length,  and  250  in  breadth. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  by  the  river  St.  Lau- 
rence on  the  north ; by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  east;  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
south ; and  by  Canada  and  the  Province  of  Main  ou 
the  west 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  Nova-Scotia  consists 
of  two  governments ; the  southern  is  called  New 
Brunswick,  Halifax  is  the  capital  of  Nova-Scotia, 
situated  on  Chebucto-Bay ; the  other  towns  of  note 
are  Anapolis  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  St.  John,  on 
the  river  St.  John,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Bays,  Gulfs, , fyc.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Laurence ; the  less  bays  are  Chenigto  and 
Green-Bay  on  the  Isthmus,  which  joins  the  north 
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part  of  Nova-Scotia  to  the  south ; and  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs  on  the  N.  E.,  the  Bay  of  Chebucto  on  the 
S.  E.  &c. 

Islands  contiguous  to  Nova-Scotia. 

Newfoundland  lies  between  46  deg.  30  min.  and  51 
deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  52  deg.  20 
min.  and  59  deg.  18  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  about 
350  miles  long,  and  250  broad.  This  island  is  noted 
for  its  Cod-fishery,  upon  the  shoals,  called  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  the  largest  of  which  is  about  600 
miles  in  length.  The  chief  town  is  St.  John,  in  47 
deg.  32  min.  north  latitude,  and  52  deg.  20  min.  west 
longitude.  The  other  towns  are  Bonavista  and  Pla- 
centia. Newfoundland  is  separated  from  New  Bri- 
tain by  the  Straits  of  Bellisle. 

Cape  Breton  lies  between  Newfoundland  and  Nova- 
Scotia;  chief  town  Louisburg. 

St.  John  lies  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurenee,  west  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  north  of  Nova-Scotia.  It  is  about 
60  miles  long  and  40  broad.  The  chief  town  is 
Charleston. 

The  Bermudas  or  Somers’  Islands  are  situated 
south  of  Nova-Scotia,  in  latitude  32  deg.  45  min. 
north,  longitude  63  deg.  30  min.  west.  They  are 
four  in  number,  the  chief  of  which  is  St.  George, 
with  a capital  of  the  same  uame. 

II.  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Situation  and  Extent.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica are  situated  between  31  deg.  and  48  deg.  30  min. 
north  latitude;  and  between  67  and  99  deg.  west 
longitude — From  Apalachicola  Fort  in  30  deg  north 
latitude,  to  the  most  western  point  of  Lake  Huron, 
m 45  deg.  45  min.  north  latitude,  is  1025  miles;  and 
from  the  most  eastern  part  of  New  Jersey  to  the  ri- 
ver Mississippi,  is  845  miles. 

Boundaries.  The  United  States  are  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Huron,  Lake  St. 
Clair,  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  rivers  St. 
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Laurence  and  St.  Croix,  which  divide  them  from 
British  America ; on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic ; on 
the  south  by  East  and  West  Florida;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  river  Mississippi  which  separates  them 
from  Louisiana. 

Division.  The  Thirteen  United  States  consist  of 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode-Island, 
Connecticut,  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Mary-land,  Virginia,  North-Carolina, 
South-Carolina,  and  Georgia: — To  which  are  now 
added  the  government  of  Vermont,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nassee,  and  the  Western  Territory. 

New  Hampshire. 

Situation  and  Extent.  New  Hampshire  lies  be- 
tween 42  deg.  50  min.  and  45  deg.  north  latitude ; 
and  between  71  deg.  and  72  deg.  34  min.  west  lon- 
gitude. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  nortn  by  Que- 
bec, in  Canada;  on  the  east  by  the  province  of  Main, 
and  south-east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; on  the  south 
by  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  which  separates  it  from  Vermont. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  New  Hampshire  is 
divided  into  five  counties.  The  chief  town  is  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  Piscataqua  river,  about  two  miles 
from  the  Sea.  Exeter,  Charleston,  and  some  other 
towns  of  less  note,  are  contained  in  New  Hampshire. 
— In  the  western  part,  near  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  Dartmouth  college  is  situated. 

Mountains  and  Rivers.  The  White  Mountains 
are  covered  with  snow  and  Ice,  nine  or  ten  months 
in  the  year,  and  are  said  to  be  9000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  the  chief  rivers  are  Connecticut, 
Piscataqua  and  Merrimack. 

Massachusetts. 

Situatioti  and  Extent.  Massachusetts  lies  between 
41  deg.  20  min.  and  42  deg.  50  min.  north  latitude; 
and  between  69  deg.  44  min.  and  73  deg.  14  min. 
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west  longitude. 

Boundaries . It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  on  the  west  by  New  York, 

* on  the  south  by  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  Massachusetts  is  di- 
vided into  fourteen  counties.  Boston  is  the  capital. 
The  harbour  of  Boston  is  large  enough  to  contain 
500  ships  at  anchor,  while  the  entrance  is  so  narrow 
as  scarcely  to  admit  two  ships  abreast.  The  other 
towns  of  note  are  Salem,  Newbury,  and  Worcester; 
Springfield,  Deerfield,  and  a number  of  pleasant 
towns  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut 
river.  Harvard  College,  or  Harvard  University,  is 
situated  about  four  miles  west  of  Boston,  in  a plea- 
sant village  called  Cambridge,  and  is  considered  as 
the  first  literary  institution  on  the  Continent  of 
America. 

Capes,  Sfc.  The  principal  Capes  on  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  are  Cape  Ann,  on  the  north  side  of 
Boston  Bay,  and  Cape  Cod,  on  the  south. 

Pi  'ovince  of  Main , including  SagadahoJc. 

Situation  and  Extent.  The  province  of  Main  lies 
between  43  and  48  deg.  north  latitude;  and  between 
66  deg.  14  min.  and  71  deg.  14  min.  west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  This  province  is  bounded  on  the 
north-west  by  the  high  lands ; on  the  east  by  the  ri- 
ver St.  Croix ; this  river  divides  the  province  of  Main 
from  Nova-Scotia;  on  the  south-east  it  has  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  on  the  south-west  New  Hampshire. 

ChieJ  Towns.  Portland  is  the  capital,  it  has  an 
excellent  harbour;  Kittery,  York,  Wells,  Berwick, 
Arundel,  Biddeford,  and  Scarborough. 

Divers.  The  principal  rivers  are  Piscataqua, 
Kennebek,  Penobscot,  and  St.  Croix. 
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Rhode  Island. 

Situation  and  Boundaries.  Rhode  Island  lies  be- 
tween 41  deg.  30  min.  and  42  deg.  north  latitude; 
and  between  71  deg.  14  min.  and  72  deg.  14  min. 
west  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  Massachusetts,  west  by  Connecticut,  aud 
south  by  the  Atlantic. 

Chief  Towns.  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  is  theprin- 
cipal  town  : Providence  on  the  river  Providence  : at 
this  town  is  a college  called  Rhode-Island  College : 
Bristol,  a neat  little  town  on  the  continent. 

• • / I ' ’ • " '*  t i # - ■ « 

Connecticut. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Connecticut  lies  between  41 
deg.  and  42  deg.  2 min.  north  latitude ; and  between 
72  deg.  14  min.  and  73  deg.  44  min.  west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  Connecticut  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Massachusetts,  on  the  east  by  Rhode-Island,  on 
the  south  by  the  Sound  which  divides  it  from  Long- 
Island,  and  on  the  west  by  New-York. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  Connecticut  is  divid- 
ed into  eight  counties.  Hartford,  on  the  Connecti- 
cut river,  is  the  capital.  The  other  towns  of  note  are 
New-Haven,  New-London,  Norwich,  and  Middle- 
ton.  Connecticut  is  the  most  populous,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent,  of  any  of  the  United  States. 

Neic-York. 

Situation  and  Extent.  New-York  lies  between  41 
and  46  deg.  north  latitude;  and  between  73  deg.  44 
min.  and  80  deg.  14  min.  wrest  longitude. 

Boundaries.  New-York  is  bounded  on  the  south 
east  by  the  Strait  which  divides  New- Jersey  from 
Long-Island  ; on  the  east  by  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Vermont;  on  the  north  by  Canada,  on 
the  north-west  by  the  river  Iroquois,  or  Cataraquay, 
a part  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and  the  Lakes  On- 
tario and  Erie;  south  by  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the 
south-east  by  New- Jersey. 
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Division  and  Chief  Towns.  New-Y ork  is  divirl  ed 
into  sixteen  counties.  New- York  on  a small  island, 
is  the  capital,  and  the  seat  of  the  general  government 
of  the  United  States.  The  other  towns  of  note  are 
Albany,  and  Hudson,  on  Hudson’s  river;  Pough- 
keepsie, Lansmburg,  Kinston,  and  Skenectady.  At 
New- York  is  a college,  called  Columbia  College. 

Divers , Hudson’s  river  rises  in  the  mountains 
between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain,  and  emp- 
ties itself  into  York-bay.'  The  river  St.  Laurence 
rises  in  Lake  Ontario,  passes  Quebec,  and  fads  into 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence;  Montreal  stands  on  an 
island  in  this  river.  The  Susquehannah  river  rises 
near  the  Allegany  mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Chesapeak. 

Lakes.  Lake  Champlain  divides  New-York  from 
Vermont;  it  is  about  eighty  miles  long;  and  in  the 
broadest  part  14  miles;  Crown  Point  and  Ticonder- 

ago  are  situated  on  this  Lake Lake  Ontario,  about 

WO  miles  in  circuit.  Lake  Erie  is  about  300  miles 
long  and  40  broad,  and  communicates  with  Lake 
Ontario,  by  means  of  the  river  Niagara,  which  is 
about  30  miles  in  length.  About  18  miles  within 
the  river  Niagara  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  fall  down 
a precipice  of  140  feet  perpendicular  height,  with  an 
astonishing  rapidity;  nine  miles  farther  there  is  a 
second  fall,  of  nearly  the  s^ine  height.  The  noise 
ol  these  falls  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  between 
40  and  50  miles. 


New- Jersey. 

Situation  and  Extent.  New- Jersey  lies  between 
39  deg.  and  41  deg.  *24  min.  north  latitude;  and  be- 
tween 74  and  75  deg.  30  min.  west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Hud- 
son s river,  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  south 
by  Delaware-bay ; and  on  the  west  by  Delaw  a re-river, 
which  divides  it  from  Pennsylvania. 

■ Division  and  Chief  Towns.  New-Jersey  is  divided 
into  thirteen  counties.  Trenton,  on  the  east  side  of 
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Delaware-river,  is  the  largest  town  in  New-Jersey. 
The  other  towns  are  Burlington,  Perth-Amboy, 
Brunswick,  Princeton,  Elizabeth-Town,  and  New- 
ark. 

Pennsylvania.  * 

Situation  and  Extent.  Pennsylvania  is  situated 
between  39  deg.  43  min.  and  42  deg.  north  latitude; 
and  between  74  deg.  54  min.  and  80  deg.  14  min. 
west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  On  the  east  by  the  Delaware-river, 
on  the  north  by  New- York ; on  the  south  by  the 
States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

Division  and  Chief  Toivns.  Pennsylvania  is  di- 
vided into  twenty  counties.  Philadelphia  is  the  cap- 
ital of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  United  States;  it  is 
situated  on  the  Delaware  river.  The  other  towns  of 

note  are  Lancaster,  Carlisle,  and  Pittsburgh The 

city  of  Washington,  latitude  38  deg.  53  min.  north, 
longitude  77  deg.  43  min.  west,  about  144  miles 
south-west  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  river  Patomak, 
on  a territory  called  Columbia,  is  now  considered 
as  the  capital  of  the  United  States ; and  when  finish- 
ed will  be  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world,  the 
principal  streets  are  from  40  to  50  yards  wide;  they 
are  all  straight,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
run  either  north  and  south,  or  east  and  west. 

Mountains  and  Rivers.  The  Allegany  mountains 
run  through  Pennsylvania  in  a north-east  direction. 
The  Delaware  river  receives  the  Schuylkill,  and  se- 
veral other  small  rivers,  and  discharges  itself  into  Del- 
aware Bay  below  Philadelphia.  The  Susquehannah 
runs  through  Pennsylvania  from  north  to  south,  and 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Chesapeak.  The  Allegany  ri- 
ver rises  east  of  lake  Erie,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio  be- 
low Pittsburgh. 

Delaivare. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Delaware  lies  between  38 
deg.  30  min.  and  40  deg.  north  latitude ; and  between 
75  deg.  13  min.  and  70  deg  58  min.  west  longitude. 
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Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
territorial  line,  which  divides  it  from  Pennsylvania; 
on  the  east  by  Delaware  river  and  bay ; and  on  the 
south  and  west  by  Maryland. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  The  Delaware  state  is 
divided  into  three  counties.  The  chief  towns  are 
Dover,  Newcastle,  Wilmington,  and  Milford. 

Maryland. 

Situation.  Maryland  lies  between  37  deg.  56  min. 
and  39  deg.  43  min.  north  latitude;  and  between  75 
deg.  13  min.  and  79  deg.  43  min.  west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Penn- 
sylvania; on  the  east  by  Delaware  and  the  Atlantie 
Ocean;  on  the  south,  soutn-west,  and  west,  it  is 
bounded  by  Virginia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Patomak  river. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  Maryland  is  divided 
into  eighteen  counties,  ten  on  the  west  and  eight  on 
the  east  of  Chesapeak  Bay.  Annapolis  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Maryland,  and  the  richest  town  of  its  size  in 
America.  The  other  towns  of  note  are  Baltimore, 
Fredericktown,  and  Hagarstown. 

Virginia. 

Situation.  Virginia  lies  between  36  deg.  30  min. 
and  40  deg.  north  latitude;  and  between  75  deg.  13 
min.  and  83  deg.  west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  the  river  Ohio ; on  the  west 
by  Kentucky  and  the  western  Territory ; on  the  south 
by  North  Carolina;  on  the  east  by  Maryland,  the 
Bay  of  Chesapeak,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  Virginia  is  divided  in- 
to 74  counties.  The  chief  town  is  Richmond,  situat- 
ed on  Fluvannah,  or  James  river.  The  other  towns 
ol  note  are  Alexandria,  on  the  Patomak  river,  Fred- 
ericksburgh,  on  the  Rappahannock,  Petersburg,  and 
Williamsburg. 

Rivers,  The  Patomak,  Rappahannock,  and  Flu- 
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Yannah,  or  James  river,  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Chesapeak, 
as  well  as  some  others  of  less  note.  The  Roanoke 
falls  into  Albemarle  Sound. 

Norik  Carolina. 

Situation.  North  Carolina  lies  between  34  deg. 
and  36  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  76 
deg.  14  min.  and  83 'deg.  west  longitude. 

j Boundaries.  It  is  separated  on  the  north  from  Vir- 
ginia, by  a boundary  line;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  west  by  Tennassee; 
and  on  the  south  by  South  Carolina. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  North  Carolina  is  di- 
vided into  58  counties.  The  principal  towns  are  IN  e\v- 
bern,  Edenton,  Wilmingtown,  Washington,  Tarbo- 
rough,  and  Hilsborough ; all  near  the  eastern  coast. 

Sounds,  Capes,  Sfc.  Pamlico  Sound  is  a kind  of 
lake  or  inland  Sea;  Dismal  Swamp  lies  between 
Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sound.  Cape  Hatteras  lies 
in  35  deg.  16  min.  north  latitude,  and  75  deg.  54  min. 
west  longitude;  to  the  south  of  which  are  Cape 
Lookout,  and  Cape  Fear. 

South  Carolina. 

Situation . South  Carolina  lies  between  32  deg. 
and  35  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  78  deg.  40 
min.  and  84  deg.  west  longitude.  The  extent  west- 
ward is  not  exactly  known. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean;  on  the  north  by  North  Carolina;  on 
the  south-west  and  south  by  the  Savannah  river,  which 
divides  it  from  Georgia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Al- 
legany mountains. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  South  Carolina  is  di- 
vided into  35  counties.  The  principal  tow  n is  Charles- 
ton, on  the  conflux  of  Ashly  and  Cooper  rivers.  I he 
other  towns  are  Beaufort  on  Port  Royal  island ; 
George  Town,  Columbia,  &c. 

Rivers.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Savannah, 
Santee,  and  Edisto ; all  of  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic. 
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Georgia . 

Situation.  Georgia  lies  between  31  deg.  and  35 
deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  80  deg.  14  min.  and 
91  deg.  14  min.  west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  Georgia  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ; on  the  south  by  East  and  West 
Florida;  on  the  west  by  the  river  Mississipi;  on  the 
north  by  Tennassee,  and  on  the  north-east  by  South 
•Carolina. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  Georgia  is  divided 
into  eleven  counties.  The  capital  town  is  Augusta, 
situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  Savannah  river. 
The  other  towns  of  note  are  Savannah,  Sunbury, 
Brunswick,  Frederica  in  the  island  of  St.  Simon, 
and  Louisville,  on  the  Ogeechee  river. 

Rivers.  The  Savannah  river  partly  divides  Geor- 
gia from  south  Carolina;  the  Ogeechee  river,  Ala- 
mataha  river,  St.  Mary’s  river,  and  several  others, 
empty  tliemselves  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Vermont. 

Boundaries.  Vermont  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Canada;  on  the  east  by  Connecticut  river,  which 
separates  it  from  New  Hampshire;  on  the  south  by 
Massachusetts,  and  on  the  west  by  New  York.  The 
chief  town  is  Bennington. 

Kentucky. 

Situation.  Kentucky  lies  between  36  deg.  30  min. 
and  39  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude;  and  between  83 
and  90  deg.  west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
west by  the  Ohio  river ; on  the  south  by  Tennassee ; 
on  the  east  by  Sandy  river,  w hich  fails  into  the  Ohio, 
and  a line  winch  separates  it  from  North  Carolina. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  Kentucky  is  divided 
into  fourteen  counties.  Tire  chief  town  is  Lexington, 
mi  the  Elkhorn  river,  which  falls  into  Kentucky  river. 
Ihe  other  towns  of  note  are  Lees  town,  west  of  Lex* 
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ington ; Louisville  on  the  Ohio ; Bardstown,  and 
Harrodsburg,  on  the  Salt  river.  All  the  rivers  of 
Kentucky  fall  into  the  Ohio. 

Tennassee. 

Situation.  Tennassee  is  situated  between  35  deg. 
and  36  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  83 
deg.  and  91  deg.  30  min.  west  longitude. 

Boundaries . It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ken- 
tucky and  part  of  Virginia;  on  the  east  by  the  Iron 
and  Bald  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  North 
Carolina ; on  the  south  by  the  Tennassee  river,  which 
divides  it  from  Georgia;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mississippi. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns . Tennassee  is  divided 
into  fourteen  counties.  The  chief  towns  are  Knox- 
ville, Nashville,  and  Jonesborough. 

The  Western  Territory . 

Boundaries.  The  Western  Territory  is  bounded 
On  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  lakes,  on  the  west 
by  the  river  Mississippi,  on  the  east  by  Pennsylvania, 
and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the  Ohio  river. 
It  is  divided  into  five  counties;  viz.,  Washington, 
Hamilton,  St.  Clair,  Knox,  and  Wayne.  This  Ter- 
ritory contains  between  two  and  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  acres,  forty  millions  of  which  is  water. 


Louisiana. 

Boundaries , tyc.  Louisiana  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Mississippi,  on  the  west  by  New 
Mexico,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
the  northern  boundary  is  unknown.  The  chief  town 
is  New  Orleans,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  105  miles  from  its  mouth. 


Islands  contiguous  to  the  United  States.  , 
The  Principal  Islands  are  Kappawak,  Marthas 
Vine-yard,  and  Nantucket,  on  the  coast  ol  Massa- 
chusetts; York-island,  Long-island,  and  Staten- 
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island,  on  the  coast  ot  New-York;  James -island, 
John’s-island,  Edisto,  Port  Royal,  St  Helena,  &c. 
on  the  coast  of  South-Carolina;  and  Skidaway, 
Wassaw,  Ossabaw,  St.  Catherine’s,  &c.  on  the  coast 
of  Georgia,  extending  from  the  Savannah  river  to 
the  river  St.  Mary. 

Lakes.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods  lies  to  the  north* 
west,  it  is  about  70  miles  long  and  40  broad ; Rain 
Lake  or  long  lake,  is  about  100  miles  long,  but  not 
20  broad  in  any  part;  Lake  Superior  is  upwards  of 
1500  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  several 
islands,  the  largest  is  100  miles  long  and  40  broad. 
The  other  Lakes  are  Lake  Huron,  about  1000  miles 
in  circuit;  and  Lake  Michigan. 

III.  SPANISH  DOMINIONS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

East  and  West  Florida. 

Situation.  East  and  West  Florida  are  situated 
between  25  and  31  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between 
80  deg.  44  min.  and  91  deg.  west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  Florida  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Georgia;  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  west  by  the 
river  Mississippi,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 

Ocean  and  the  Straits  of  Bahama East  Florida  is 

a Peninsula  stretching  southward  towards  the  Island 
of  Cuba. 

Chief  Towns.  St.  Augustine  is  the  capital  of  East 
Florida;  and  Pensacola  is  the  capital  of  West  Florida. 

New  Mexico  and  California. 

Situation.  New  Mexico,  including  California, 
lies  between  99  and  120  deg.  west  longitude,  and 
extends  from  23  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  to  an 
unlimited  latitnde  northward. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  by  unknown  lands  on 
the  north;  by  Louisiana  on  the  east;  by  old  Mex- 
ico and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  south ; and  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  The  northern  part  is 
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called  New  Mexico:  the  eastern  part,  near  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  New  Leon;  the  middle  part,  New  Bis- 
cay; the  eastern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  New 
Navarra;  and  the  western  part,  the  Peninsula  of  Cali- 
fornia, The  chief  town  is  Santa  Fe,  on  the  river 
Bravo, 


Old  Mexico , or  New  Spain. 

Extent.  Old  Mexico  extends  from  Porto  Bello, 
latitude  9 deg.  33  min.  north,  longitude  79  deg.  44 
min.  west;  and  Panama,  latitudes  deg.  48  min.  north, 
longitude  80  deg.  15  min.  west;  to  *23  deg.  30  min. 
north  latitude,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  Isth- 
mus which  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  south-w  est 
by  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  east  and  south-east  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Division.  It  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Mex- 
ico, Yucatan,  Honduras,  Mosquitos  Shore,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Yeragua. 

Of  Mexico  Proper  the  chief  towns  are  Mexico, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Acapulco. 

ojy  ucatan , the  chief  towns  are  Campeache,  Meri- 
da, Valladolid,  and  Salamanca,  all  near  the  coast. 
Campeache  is  noted  for  its  logwood. 

Of  Honduras,  and  the  Mosquitos  Shore,  the  chief 
towns  are  Vallodolid  and  Truxillo,  near  Cape  Hon- 
duras. Honduras  is  noted  for  producing  mahogany 
and  logwood. 

Of  Costa  Rica  the  chief  town  is  Carthago.  On 
the  north  of  Costa  Rica  is  a large  lake  called  N ir- 
caragua,  containing  several  islands. 

Of  Veragua , and  part  of  Darien,  the  chief  towns 
are  St.  Jago,  Panama,  and  Porto  Bello. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Situation  and  Extent.  South  America  lies  between 
55  deg.  58  min.  south,  and  12  deg.  10  min.  north 
latitude;  and  between  35  deg.  and  81  deg.  30  min. 
west  longitude.  It  is  4730  miles  from  north  to  south, 
viz.  from  Cape  de  la  Vela  to  Cape  Horn;  and  2590 
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miles  from  east  to  west,  viz.  from  Cape  St.  Roque 
to  Cape  Blauco. 

Boundaries.  South  America  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  by  the  isthmus  ot 
Darien,  which  joins  it  to  North  America;  on  the  east 
bv  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  south  by  the  South- 
ern Ocean;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Division.  South  America  comprehends  Terra 
Firma,  Guiana,  Amazonia,  Peru,  Brazil,  Paraguay, 
Chili,  and  Patagonia. 

Terra  Firma. 

Boundaries.  Terra  Firma  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Caribbean  Sea;  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  Guiana;  on  the  south  by  Amazonia,  and 
Peru ; and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A line 
drawn  from  Porto  Bello  to  Panama  is  considered  as 
the  boundary  between  North  and  South  America, 
and  in  this  place  the  isthmus  is  only  60  miles  across. 

ChteJ  Towns , fyc.  Porto  Bello,  Panama,  Cartha- 
gena,  Tolu,  St.  Martha,  Venezuela,  and  Cumana, 
are  ti  e principal  towns.  The  whole  of  Terra  Firma 
is  subject  to  the  Viceroy  of  New  Granada,  who  re- 
sides at  Santa-Fe-de-Bogota.  Caraccas,  a district 
of  Terra  Firma,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Curacoa, 
is  a powerful  state,  almost  independent  of  the  Span- 
ish government.  The  river  Oronoco  runs  through 
this  country  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  a little  south 
of  the  island  of  Trinadad. 

Peru. 

Boundaries.  Peru  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Terra  Firma;  by  a ridge  of  mountains,  called  the 
CordiIieras-delos-Andes,ontheeast;  by  Chili, south; 
and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  west. 

These  mountains  extend  4,500  miles,  from  the 
isthmus  of  Darien  to  the  straits  of  Magellan.  Though 
part  of  them  are  within  the  torrid  zone,  they  are  con- 
stantly covered  with  snow.  ChimboraCo,  the  high- 
est of  the  Andes,  is  20,633  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
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sea ; of  this,  about  2400  feet  from  the  summit  are 
always  covered  with  snow.  Carazan  was  ascended 
by  the  French  astronomers,  and  is  said  to  be  15,800 
feet  high,  which  is  2,535  feet  higher  than  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe. 

Chief  Towns.  Lima  is  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  of 
the  Spanish  Dominions  in  South  America.  To  the 
south-east  of  Lima  is  Cusco,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Peru  and  the  residence  of  the  Incas.  The  other 
towns  are  Quito,  near  the  equator;  and  Potosi, 
noted  for  its  silver  mines. 

Chili. 

Boundaries.  Chili  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Peru;  on  the  south  by  Patagonia;  on  the  east  by 
Paraguay;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Chief  Towns.  The  principal  towns  are  St.  Jago, 
and  Bald  i via. 


Paraguay , or  La  Plata. 

Boundaries.  Paraguay  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Amazonia;  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  Brazil; 
on  the  south  by  Patagonia ; and  on  the  west  by  Peru. 

Chief  Town.  Buenos  Ayres,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  La  Plata. 

PORTUGUESE  AMERICA. 

Brazil. 

Boundaries.  Brazil  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  south  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata;  and  on  the  west  by  a 
ridge  of  mountains  which  divide  it  from  Paraguay. 

Chief  Towns.  St  Salvadore,  Pernambuco,  and 
Rio  Janeiro  or  St.  Sebastian. 

FRENCH  AND  DUTCH  AMERICA. 

Guiana. 

Boundaries.  Guiana  is  bounded  on  the  west  and 
north-west,  by  Terra  Firma;  on  the  south  by  Ama- 
zonia ; and  oil  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
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Chief  Towns.  Surinam  or  Paramaribo,  Demerary, 
and  Essequibo. 

AMAZONIA. 

j Boundaries,  fyc.  Amazonia  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Terra  Firma  and  Guiana;  on  the  east  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Brazil ; on  the  west  by  Peru ; 
and  on  the  south  by  Paraguay.  The  river  Amazon 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world. 

PATAGONIA, 

is  the  southern  extremity  of  America;  this  country 
is  full  of  high  mountains,  which  are  covered  with 
snow  most  of  the  year. 

Islands  contiguous  to  South  America . 

Trinidad  lies  between  9 deg.  30  min.  and  10  deg. 
45  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  60  deg.  36  min. 
and  61  deg.  30  min.  west  longitude;  it  is  separated 
from  Terra  Firma  by  the  Straits  of  Paria.  This  is- 
land produces  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  &c. 
It  belongs  to  the  English. 

Falkland  Islands  lie  in  52  deg.  south  latitude,  and 
65  deg.  west  longitude.  These  islands  belong  to 
Spain. 

Terra  del  Fuego,  or  Togo  Land , is  separated  from 
Patagonia  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  south- 
ern extremity  is  called  Cape  Horn,  round  which  all 
ships  pass  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Chiloe  lies  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  belongs  to 
the  Spaniards. 

Juan  Fernandes.  The  Spaniards  have  a small 
settlement  on  this  island. 

Gallipago  Islands  are  situated  on  the  equator: 
they  belong  to  Spain. 

The  Pearl  Islands  lie  in  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

THE  WEST-INDIAN  ISLANDS. 

Situation > The  islands  usually  called  the  West- 
Indies  lie  between  11  deg.  and  28  min.  north  latitude, 
and  between  50  deg,  51  min.  and  85  deg,  15  min. 
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west  longitude.  The  islands  to  the  west  and  north- 
west of  Porto-Rico  are  the  Bahama  islands,  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  and  St.  Domingo.  The  islands  which  lie 
to  the  east  and  south-east  of  Porto-Rico,  are  called 
the  Carribee  islands,  or  the  Great  and  Little  Antilles ; 
and  include  the  Virgin  islands,  and  the  Leeward  and 
Windward  islands. 

The  Bahama  Islands  are  very  numerous,  but  only 
one  of  them  is  inhabited;  they  belong  to  England. 

Cuba.  The  island  of  Cuba  lies  between  74  deg. 
4 min.  and  85  deg.  15  min.  west  longitude;  and  be- 
tween 20  deg.  and  23  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude; 
it  is  about  700  miles  long,  and  near  90  broad.  The 
principal  towns  are  St.  Jago,  and  the  Havannah : 
this  island  belongs  to  Spain. 

Jamaica  lies  between  76  deg.  10  min.  and  78  deg. 
31  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  17  deg.  42  min. 
and  18  deg.  40  min.  north  latitude,  being  about  150 
miles  in  length,  and  67  in  breadth.  The  chief  towns 
are  Spanish  Town,  Kingston,  Port  Royal,  and  Sa- 
vanna. This  is  the  most  valuable  island,  in  the  West- 
Indies,  belonging  to  England. 

St.  Domingo" lies  between  68  deg.  35  min.  and 
74  deg.  22  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  17  deg. 
30  min.  and  20  deg.  north  latitude;  being  360  miles 
in  length  and  170  in  breadth.  The  chief  towns  are 
St.  Domingo,  and  Port-au-Prince.  It  belongs  to  the 
French. 

Porto-Rico  lies  between  65  deg.  38  min.  and  68 
deg.  24  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  18  deg. 
10  min.  and  18  deg.  41  min.  north  latitude.  It  is 
about  180  miles  long  and  30  broad.  "Ibis  island 
belongs  to  Spain.  Porto-Rico  is  the  chief  town. 

The  Virgin  Islands  extend  from  52  deg.  50  mm. 
west  longitude  to  the  east  end  of  Porto-Rico.  An- 
guilla, Anegada,  Virgin  Gorda,  and  Tortola,  belong 
to  England ; St.  Martin’s  to  the  French ; St.  I hoinas, 
St.  Julius,  and  Santa  Cruz,  to  the  Danes. 

The  Leeward  Islands  lie  to  the  north  and  north- 
west of  Dominica.— Dominica,  Marigallante,  Mont- 
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serrat,  Antigua,  St.  Christophers,  Barbuda,  and  St. 
Bartholomew,  belong  to  the  English;  St.  Eustatia 
to  the  Dutch,  and  Guadaloupe  to  the  French. 

The  Windward  Islands  lie  to  the  south,  and  south- 
east of  Dominica Martinico,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vin- 

cent, Barbadoes,  and  Granada,  belong  to  the  Eng- 
lish ; and  Tobago  to  the  French The  islands  on  the 

coast  of  Terra  Firma  are  innumerable.  The  princi- 
pal are  Curacao,  and  Margaretta  belonging  to  the 
Dutch. 


ISLANDS  IN  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

The  Northern  Archipelago  comprizes  four  clusters 
of  islands  between  the  Peninsula  of  Kamtschatka, 
in  Asia,  and  the  western  coast  of  North  America, 
The  northernmost  are  called  Clerk e’s  Islands.  Bher- 
ing’s  islands  and  Fox’s  islands  lie  to  the  east  of  Kamt- 
schatka, and  the  Kuerile  islands  to  the  south. 

The  Ladrone  Islands.  The  Marian  or  Ladrone 
islands  lie  between  12  and  28  deg.  north  latitude,  and 
in  142  degrees  east  longitude. 

The  Philippine  isles , or  the  Carolinas  are  situated 
to  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  Ladrone  islands. 

The  Pelew  Islands  are  situated  between  5 and  9 
deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  130  and  136  deg. 
east  longitude. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  are  12  in  number,  and  lie 
between  19  and  22  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between 
155  and  159  deg.  west  longitude.  The  largest  of 
them  is  called  O’why’hee. 

New  Holland  lies  between  10  deg.  30  min.  and 
39  deg.  south  latitude,  and  between  111  and  153  deg. 
east  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  from  west  to  east 
is  2670  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south 
is  2020  miles.  The  principal  settlement  is  Sydney 
Cove,  near  Port  Jackson. 

Norfolk  Island  is  situated  in  29  deg.  south  lati- 
tude, and  168  deg.  east  longitude,  about  1200  miles 
east  of  New  Holland  ; it  is  settled  by  a colony  of 
convicts  under  the  government  of  Port  Jackson. 
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Van  Diemens  Land  is  an  island  about  160  miles 
long*  and  about  80  miles  broad.  It  is  separated  from 
New  Holland  by  a channel  of  about  30  leagues 
wide,  called  Bass’  Strait. 

New  Guinea  or  Papua  lies  between  1 and  12  deg. 
south  latitude,  and  between  131  and  155  deg.  east 
longitude;  it  is  separated  from  the  north  part  of 
New  Holland  by  Endeavour  strait. 

New  Britain  is  situated  to  the  north-east  of  New 
Guinea. 

New  Ireland  is  a long  narrow  island,  north  of 
New  Britain. 

Solomons  Islands  lie  to  the  south-east  of  New 
Britain  and  New  Ireland. 

The  New  Hebrides  are  situated  between  14  and 
21  deg.  south  latitude,  and  between  166  and  171 
degrees  east  longitude.  They  consist  of  Tierra  del 
Espiritu  Santo,  Mallicolo,  St  Bartholomew,  and  15 
others. 

New  Caledonia  lies  between  20  and  23  deg.  south 
latitude,  and  between  163  and  168  deg.  east  longitude. 

New  Zealand  lies  between  34  and  48  deg.  south 
latitude,  and  between  166  and  180  deg.  east  longitude. 

The  Friendly  Islands  are  about  20  in  number; 
the  principal  of  which  is  called  by  the  natives  Ton- 
gataboo.  It  lies  in  21  deg.  south  latitude,  and  175 
deg.  west  longitude. 

The  Navigator  s Islands  are  10  in  number.  These 
islands  lie  in  14  deg.  south  latitude,  and  in  169  deg. 
west  longitude. 

The  Society  Islands  lie  between  16  and  17  deg. 
soitth  latitude,  and  between  150  and  152  deg.  west 
longitude.  They  are  six  in  number,  the  principal 
are  Huaheine,  Ulitea,  Otaha,  Bolabola,  and  Marica. 
Huaheine  is  about  31  leagues  north-west  of  O-Ta- 
heitee,  and  its  productions  are  the  same. 

The  Island  of  Q-Taheitee  is  situated  in  17  deg. 
south  latitude,  and  in  149  deg.  west  longitude.  It 
is  about  30  leagues  in  circuit. 

The  Marquesas  are  situated  in  9 deg.  south  lati- 
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or  a spoonful  of  brandy,  grated  nutmeg,  and  fine  su- 
gar; boil  once  up,  then  mix  it  by  degrees  into  a des- 
sert-spoonful of  arrow-root,  previously  rubbed  smooth 
with  two  spoonsful  of  cold  water;  then  return  the 
whole  into  the  saucepan ; stir  and  boil  it  three  minutes. 

Tapioca  Jelly. 

Choose  the  largest  sort,  pour  cold  water  on  to  wash 
it  two  or  three  times,  then  soak  it  in  fresh  water  five 
or  six  hours,  and  simmer  in  the  same  until  it  become 
quite  clear,  then  add  lemon-juice,  wine,  and  sugar. 
The  lemon-peel  should  be  boiled  with  it.  It  thick- 
ens very  much. 

Gloucester  Jelly. 

Take  rice,  sago,  pearl-barley,  hartshorn  shavings, 
and  eringo-root,  of  each  an  ounce ; simmer  with  three 
pints  of  water  to  one,  and  strain  it.  When  cold  it 
will  be  a jelly;  of  which  give,  dissolved  in  Mine,  milk, 
or  broth,  in  change  with  other  nourishment. 

Panada , made  in  Jive  minutes. 

Set  a little  water  on  the  fire  Avith  a glass  of  white 
wine,  some  sugar,  and  a scrape  of  nutmeg  and  lemon- 
peel;  meanwhile  grate  some  crumbs  of  bread.  The 
moment  the  mixture  boils  up,  keeping  it  still  on  the 
fire,  put  the  crumbs  in,  and  let  it  boil  as  fast  as  it  can. 
When  just  of  a proper  thickness  to  drink,  take  it  off. 

Another. 

Make  as  above,  but  instead  of  a glass  of  wine,  put 
in  a tea-spoonful  of  rum,  and  a bit  of  butter;  sugar 
as  above.  This  is  a most  pleasant  mess. 

Another. 

Put  to  tne  water  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  mix  the  crumbs 
in,  and  when  nearly  boiled  enough,  add  some  lemon 
or  orange  syrup.  Observe  to  boil  all  the  ingredients; 

for  it  any  be  added  aft^  the  panada  will  break,  and 
not  jelly. 

2 L 
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Sippets , when  the  stomach  will  not  receive  meat. 

On  a very  hot  plate  put  two  or  three  sippets  of 
bread,  and  pour  over  them  some  gravy  from  beef, 
mutton,  or  veal,  if  there  is  no  butter  in  the  dish. 
Sprinkle  a little  salt  over. 

Eggs. 

An  egg  broken  into  a cup  of  tea,  or  beaten  and 
mixed  with  a basin  of  milk,  makes  a breakfast  more 
supporting  than  tea  solely. 

An  egg  divided,  and  the  yolk  and  white  beaten 
separately,  then  mixed  with  a glass  of  wine,  will  af- 
ford two  very  wholesome  draughts,  and  prove  light- 
er than  when  taken  together. 

Eggs  very  little  boiled,  or  poached,  taken  in  small 
quantity,  convey  much  nourishment;  the  yolk  only, 
when  dressed,  should  be  eaten  by  invalids. 

A great  Restorative. 

Bake  two  calves’  feet  in  two  pints  of  water,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  new  milk,  in  ajar  close-covered, 
three  hours  and  a half.  When  cold  remove  the  fat. 

Give  a large  tea-cupful  the  last  and  first  thing. 
Whatever  flavour  is  approved,  give  it  by  baking  in  it 
lemon-peel,  cinnamon,  or  mace.  Add  sugar  after. 

Another. 

Simmer  six  sheep’s  trotters,  two  blades  of  mace,  a 
little  cinnamon,  lemon-peel,  a few  hartshorn  shavings, 
and  a little  isinglass,  in  two  quarts  of  water  to  one; 
when  cold,  take  off  the  fat,  and  give  near  half  a pint 
twice  a-day,  wanning  with  it  a little  new  milk. 

Another. 

Boil  one  ounce  of  isinglass-shavings,  forty  Jamaica 
peppers,  and  a bit  of  brown  crust  of  bread,  in  a quart 
of  water  to  a pint,  and  strain  it. 

This  makes  a pleasant  jelly  to  keep  in  the  house; 
of  which  a large  spoonful  may  be  taken  in  wine  and 
water,  milk,  tea,  soup,  or  any  way. 

Another.  . 

Boil  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass-shavings 
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with  a pint  of  new  milk,  to  half:  add  a bit  of  sugar, 
and,  for  change,  a bitter  almond. 

Give  this  at  bed-time,  not  too  warm. 

Caudle. 

Make  a fine  smooth  gruel  of  half-grits ; strain  it 
when  boiled  well,  stir  it  at  times  till  cold.  When  to 
be  used,  add  sugar,  wine,  and  lemon-peel,  with  nut- 
meg. Some  like  a spoonful  of  brandy  besides  the 
wine;  others  like  lemon-juice. 

Another. 

Boil  up  half  a pint  of  fine  gruel,  with  a bit  of  but- 
ter the  size  of  a large  nutmeg,  a large  spoonful  of 
brandy,  the  same  of  white  wine,  one  of  capillaire,  a 
bit  of  lemon-peel  and  nutmeg. 

Another. 

Into  a pint  of  fine  gruel,  not  thick,  put  while  it  is 
boiling  hot,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  with  sugar, 
and  mixed  with  a large  spoonful  of  cold  water,  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  nutmeg.  Mix  by  degrees.  It  is 
very  agreeable  and  nourishing.  Some  like  gruel, 
with  a glass  of  table-beer,  sugar,  &c.,  with  or  with- 
out a tea-spoonful  of  brandy. 

Cold  Caudle. 

Boil  a quart  of  spring- water ; when  cold,  add  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  the  juice  of  a small  lemon,  six  spoons- 
ful of  sweet  wine,  sugar  to  your  taste,  and  syrup  of 
lemons  one  ounce. 

Flow'  Caudle. 

Into  five  large  spoonsful  of  water,  rub  smooth  one 
dessert-spoonful  of  fine  flour.  Set  over  the  fire  five 
spoonsful  of  new  milk,  and  put  two  bits  of  sugar  in- 
to it:  the  moment  it  boils,  pour  into  it  the  flour  and 
water;  and  stir  it  over  a slow  fire  twenty  minutes. 
It  is  a nourishing  and  gently  astringent  food.  This 
is  an  excellent  food  for  infants  who  have  weak  bowels. 

Rice  Caudle. 

When  the  water  boils,  pour  into  it  some  ground 
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rice  mixed  with  a little  cold  water;  when  of  a proper 
consistence,  add  sugar,  lemon-peel,  and  cinnamon, 
and  a glass  of  brandy  to  a quart.  Boil  all  smooth. 

Another. 

Soak  some  Carolina  rice  in  water  an  hour,  strain 
it,  and  put  two  spoonsful  of  the  rice  into  a pint  and 
a quarter  of  milk;  simmer  till  it  will  pulp  through  a 
sieve,  then  put  the  pulp  and  milk  into  the  saucepan, 
with  a bruised  clove  and  a bit  of  white  sugar.  Sim- 
mer ten  minutes;  if  too  thick,  add  a spoonful  or  two 
of  milk;  and  serve  with  thin  toast. 

To  mull  Wine. 

Boil  some  spice  in  a little  water  till  the  flavour  is 
gained,  then  add  an  equal  quantity  of  port,  some  sugar 
and  nutmeg;  boil  together,  and  serve  with  toast. 

Another  way. 

Boil  a bit  of  cinnamon  and  some  grated  nutmeg  a 
few  minutes,  in  a large  tea-cupful  of  water ; then  pour 
to  it  a pint  of  port  wine,  and  add  sugar:  beat  it  up 
and  it  will  be  ready. 

It  may  be  made  of  good  British  wine. 

To  make  Coffee. 

Put  two  ounces  of  fresh  ground  coffee,  of  the  best 
quality,  into  a coffee-pot,  and  pour  eight  coffee-cups 
of  boiling  water  on  it;  let  it  boil  six  minutes,  pour 
out  a cupful  two  or  three  times,  and  return  it  again; 
then  put  two  or  three  isinglass-chips  into  it,  and  pour 
one  large  spoonful  of  boiling  water  on  it;  boil  it  five 
minutes  more,  and  set  the  potby  the  fire  to  keep  hot 
for  ten  minutes,  and  you  will  have  coffee  of  a beau- 
tiful clearness. 

Good  cream  should  always  be  served  with  coffee, 
and  either  pounded  sugar-candy,  or  fine  Lisbon  sugar. 

If  for  foreigners,  or  those  who  like  it  extremely 
strong,  make  only  eight  dishes  from  three  ounces. 
If  not  fresh  roasted,  lay  it  before  a fire  until  perfect- 
ly hot  and  dry;  or  you  may  put  the  smallest  bit  of 
fresh  butter  into  a preserving-pan  of  a small  size,  and 
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when  hot,  throw  the  coffee  in  it,  and  toss  it  about 
until  it  be  freshened,  letting-  it  be  cold  before  ground. 

Coffee  Milk. 

Boil  a dessert-spoonful  of  ground  coffee,  in  nearly 
a pint  of  milk,  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  put  into  it 
a shaving  or  two  of  isinglass,  and  clear  it;  let  it  boil 
a few  minutes,  and  set  it  on  the  side  of  the  fire  to 
grow  fine. 

This  is  a very  fine  breakfast;  it  should  be  sweet- 
ened with  real  Lisbon  sugar. 

Chocolate. 

Those  who  use  much  of  this  article,  will  find  the 
following  mode  of  preparing  it  both  useful  and  econ- 
omical. 

Cut  a cake  of  chocolate  in  very  small  bits;  put  a 
pint  of  water  into  the  pot,  and,  when  it  boils,  put  in 
the  above;  mill  it  off  the  fire  until  quite  melted,  then 
on  a gentle  fire  till  it  boil;  pour  it  into  a basin,  and 
it  will  keep  in  a cool  place  eight  or  ten  days,  or  more. 
When  wanted,  put  a spoonful  or  two  into  milk,  boil 
it  with  sugar,  and  mill  it  well. 

This,  if  not  made  too  thick,  is  a very  good  break- 
fast or  supper. 

Saloop. 

Boil  a little  water,  wine,  lemon-peel,  and  sugar, 
together:  mix  this  with  a small  quantity  of  the  pow- 
der, previously  rubbed  smooth  with  a little  cold  wa- 
ter; stir  it  all  together,  and  boil  it  a few  minutes. 

MHk-  Porridge. 

Make  a fine  gruel  of  half-grits,  long  boiled ; strain 
off;  either  add  cold  milk,  or  “warm  with  milk,  as  ap- 
proved. Serve  with  toast. 

French  Milk- Porridge. 

Stir  some  oatmeal  and  water  together,  let  it  stand 
to  be  clear,  and  pour  off  the  latter;  pour  fresh  upon 
it,  sur  it  well,  let  it  stand  till  next  day ; strain  through 
a fine  sieve,  and  boil  the  water,  adding  milk  while 
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doing*.  The  proportion  of  water  must  be  small. 

Ground-Rice  Milk . y 

Boil  one  spoonful  of  ground  rice,  rubbed  down 
smooth,  with  three  half-pints  of  milk,  a bit  of  cinna- 
mon, lemon-peel,  and  nutmeg.  Sweeten  when  near- 
ly done. 

Sago. 

To  prevent  the  earthy  taste,  soak  it  in  cold  wa- 
ter an  hour;  pour  that  off,  and  wash  it  well;  then 
add  more,  and  simmer  gently  till  the  berries  be  clear, 
with  lemon-peel  and  spice,  if  approved.  Add  wine 
and  sugar,  and  boil  all  up  together. 

Sago  Milk. 

Cleanse  as  above,  and  boil  it  slowly,  and  wholly 
with  new  milk.  It  swells  so  much,  that  a small 
quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  a quart,  and  when  done 
it  will  be  reduced  to  about  a pint.  It  requires  no 
sugar  or  flavouring. 

Asses  Milk . 

This  far  surpasses  any  imitation  of  it  that  can  be 
made.  It  should  be  milked  into  a glass  that  is  kept 
warm  by  being  in  a basin  of  hot  water. 

The  fixed  air  that  it  contains  gives  some  people  a 
pain  in  the  stomach.  At  first  a tea-spoonful  of  rum 
may  be  taken  with  it,  but  should  only  be  put  in  the 
moment  it  is  to  be  swallowed. 

Artificial  Asses’  Milk. 

Boil  together  a quart  of  water,  a quart  of  new  milk, 
an  ounce  of  white  sugar-candy,  half  an  ounce  of  er- 
ingo-root,  and  half  an  ounce  of  conserve  of  roses,  till 
half  be  wasted. 

This  is  astringent;  therefore  proportion  the  doses 
to  the  effect  desired,  and  the  quantity  to  what  will 
be  used  while  sweet. 

Another. 

Mix  two  spoonsful  of  boiling  water,  two  of  milk, 
and  an  egg  well  beaten;  sweeten  with  pounded  white 
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sugar-candy.  This  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Another. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  hartshorn-shavings,  two  ounces 
of  pearl-barley,  the  same  of  candied  eringo-root,  and 
one  dozen  of  snails  that  have  been  bruised,  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  to  one.  Mix  witli  an  equal  quanti- 
ty of  new  milk,  when  taken,  twice  a day. 

Water  Gruel. 

Put  a large  spoonful  of  oatmeal  by  degrees  into  a 
pint  of  water,  stir  it  till  smooth,  then  boil  it  well; 
strain  it,  and  add  sugar,  wine,  and  nutmeg. 

Another. 

Rub  smooth  a large  spoonful  of  oatmeal,  with  two 
of  water,  and  pour  it  into  a pint  of  water  boiling  on 
the  fire;  stir  it  well,  and  boil  it  quick ; but  take  care 
it  does  not  boil  over.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  strain 
it  off;  and  add  salt  and  a bit  of  butter  when  eaten. 
Stir  until  the  butter  be  well  incorporated. 

* 

A very  agreeable  Drink. 

Put  a tea-cupful  of  cranberries  into  a cup  of  water, 
and  mash  them.  In  the  mean  time  boil  two  quarts 
of  water  with  one  large  spoonful  of  oatmeal  and  a bit 
of  lemon-peel ; then  add  the  cranberries,  and  as  much 
fine  Lisbon  sugar  as  shall  leave  a smart  flavour  of  the 
fruit,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  sherry,  or  less,  as 
may  be  proper ; boil  all  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  off. 

Another. 

Into  a tumbler  of  fresh  cold  Whter,  pour  a table- 
spoonful of  capillaire,  and  the  same  of  good  vinegar. 

Tamarinds,  currants  fresh  or  in  jelly,  or  scalded 
currants,  cranberries,  or  raspberries,  make  excellent 
drinks ; with  a little  sugar  or  not,  as  may  be  agreeable. 

A refreshing  Drink  in  a Fever. 

Put  a little  tea-sage,  two  sprigs  of  balm,  and  a lit- 
tle wood-sorrel,  into  a stone  jug,  having  first  washed 
and  dried  them;  peel  thin  a small  lemon,  and  clear 
from  the  white;  slice  it,  and  put  a bit  of  the  peel  in ; 
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then  pour  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  sweeten, 
and  cover  it  close. 

Another. 

Wash  extremely  well  an  ounce  of  pearl-barley ; 
put  to  it  three  pints  of  water,  an  ounce  of  sweet  al- 
monds beaten  line,  and  a bit  of  lemon-peel;  boil  till 
you  have  a smooth  liquor,  then  put  in  a little  syrup 
of  lemons  and  capillaire. 

Another. 

Boil  three  pints  of  water  with  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  tamarinds,  three  ounces  of  currants  and  two  ounces 
of  stoned  raisins,  till  near  a third  be  consumed.  Strain 
it  on  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  which  remove  in  an  hour, 
as  it  gives  a bitter  taste  if  left  long. 

Lemon  Water. 

Put  two  slices  of  lemon  thinly  pared  into  a tea-pot, 
a little  bit  of  the  peel,  and  a bit  of  sugar,  or  a large 
spoonful  of  capillaire;  pour  in  a pint  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  stop  it  close  two  hours. 

Apple  Water. 

Cut  two  large  apples  in  slices,  and  pour  a quart 
of  boiling  water  on  them ; or  on  roasted  apples ; strain 
in  two  or  three  hours,  and  sweeten  lightly. 

Soft  and  fine  Drau  lit  for  those  that  are  weak  and 

have  a Cough. 

Beat  a fresh-laid  egg,  and  mix  it  with  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  new  milk  warmed,  a large  spoonful  of  cap 
illaire,  the  same  of  rose-water,  and  a little  nutmeg 
scraped.  Do  not  warm  it  alter  the  egg  is  put  in. 
Take  it  the  first  and  last  thing. 

Barley  Water. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  pearl-barley  a few  minutes  to 
cleanse,  then  put  on  it  a quart  of  water,  simmer  an 
hour;  when  halt  done,  put  into  it  a bit  ot  fresh  lem- 
on-peel, and  one  bit  of  sugar.  If  likely  to  be  too 
thick,  you  may  put  another  quarter  of  a pint  of  Ma- 
ter. Lemon-juice  may  be  added,  if  chosen. 
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Another. 

Wash  a handful  of  common  barley,  then  simmer  it 
gently  in  three  pints  of  water  with  a bit  of  lemon-peel. 

This  is  less  apt  to  nauseate  than  pearl-barley;  but 
the  other  is  a very  pleasant  drink. 

7yoast  and  Water. 

Toast  slowly  a thin  piece  of  bread  till  extremely 
brown  and  hard,  but  not  the  least  black ; then  plunge 
it  into  a jug  of  cold  water,  and  cover  it  over  an  hour 
before  used.  This  is  of  particular  use  in  w eak  bow- 
els. It  should  be  of  a tine  brown  colour  before 
drinking  it. 

While-wine  Whey. 

Put  half  a pint  of  new  milk  on  the  fire ; the  moment 
it  boils  up,  pour  in  as  much  sound  raisin  or  white- 
wine  as  will  completely  turn  it,  and  it  looks  clear; 
let  it  boil  up,  then  set  the  saucepan  aside  till  the  curd 
subsides,  and  do  not  stir  it.  Pour  the  whey  off,  and 
add  to  it  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  a bit  of  white 
sugar. 

Vinegar  and  Lemon  Wheys. 

Pour  into  boiling  milk  as  much  vinegar  or  lemon- 
juice  as  will  make  a small  quantity  quite  clear,  di- 
lute with  hot  water  to  an  agreeable  acid,  and  put  a 
bit  or  two  of  sugar.  This  is  less  heating  than  if  made 
of  wine;  and  if  only  to  excite  perspiration,  answers 
as  well. 

Sweet  Buttermilk. 

Take  the  milk  from  the  cow  into  a small  chum, 
of  about  six  shillings  price;  in  about  ten  minutes 
begin  churning,  and  continue  till  the  Hakes  of  butter 
swim  about  pretty  thick,  and  the  milk  is  discharged 
of  all  the  greasy  particles,  and  appears  thin  and  blue. 
Strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  drink  it  as  frequently 
as  possible. 

>Vhen  a decline  is  apprehended,  this  should  form 
the  whole  of  the  patient’s  drink,  and  the  food  should 
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be  biscuits  and  rusks,  with  ripe  and  dried  fruits  of 
various  kinds. 

Baked  and  dried  fruits,  raisins  in  particular,  make 
excellent  suppers  for  invalids,  with  biscuits,,  or  com- 
mon cake. 


Orgeat. 

Beat  two  ounces  of  almonds  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  orange-flower  water,  and  a bitter  almond  or  two ; 
then  pour  a quart  of  milk  and  water  to  the  paste. 
Sweeten  with  sugar,  or  capillaire.  This  is  a fine 
drink  for  those  who  have  a tender  chest;  and  in  the 
gout  it  is  highly  useful,  and  with  the  addition  of  half 
an  ounce  of  gum  arabic,  has  been  found  to  allay  the 
painfulness  of  the  attendant  heat.  Half  a glass  of 
lirandy  may  be  added  if  thought  too  cooling  in  the 
latter  complaints,  and  the  glass  of  orgeat  may  be  put 
into  a basin  of  warm  water. 

Orangade , or  Lemonade. 

Squeeze  the  juice;  pour  boiling  water  on  a little 
of  the  peel  and  cover  close.  Boil  water  and  sugar 
to  a thin  syrup,  and  skim  it.  When  all  are  cold,  mix 
the  juice,  the  infusion,  and  the  syrup,  with  as  much 
more  water  as  will  make  a rich  sherbet ; strain  through 
a jelly-bag.  Or  squeeze  the  juice,  and  strain  it,  and 
add  water  and  capillaire. 

Egg  JVme. 

Beat  an  egg,  mix  with  it  a spoonful  of  cold  water ; 
set  on  the  fire  a glass  of  white  wine,  half  a glass  of 
water,  sugar,  and  nutmeg.  When  it  boils,  pour  a 
little  of  it  to  the  egg  by  degrees,  till  the  whole  be  in., 
stirring  it  well ; then  return  the  whole  into  the  sauce- 
pan, put  it  on  a gentle  fire,  stir  it  one  way  for  not  more 
than  a minute;  for  if  it  boil,  or  the  egg  be  stale,  it 

will  curdle.  Serve  with  toast. 

Egg  wine  may  be  made  as  above,  without  warm- 
ing the  egg,  and  it  is  then  lighter  on  the  stomach, 
though  not  so  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
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ART  OF  CARVING . 

General  Observations. 

On  the  art  of  carving  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps, 
to  advance  any  thing  new ; but  in  our  plates,  and 
their  illustrations,  we  have  adopted  some  improve- 
ments, which  will  tend  to  simplify  the  practice  to 
the  inexperienced  carver. 

Carving  has  of  late  devolved  chiefly  upon  gentle- 
men; but,  whether  the  task  of  helping  the  company 
rests  with  the  master  or  mistress,  oare  should  be  ta- 
ken that  the  seat  of  the  carver  be  sufficiently  high  to 
command  the  table,  so  as  to  render  rising  unnecessary. 

As  a sharp  knife  is  indispensable,  it  will  always 
be  advisable  to  have  a good  steel  placed  upon  the 
table  by  the  side  of  the  carver,  unless  where  there 
are  servants  constantly  in  attendance,  when  it  will 
be  proper  to  have  it  on  the  side  table. 

As  fish  is  always  served  before  meat,  and  meat 
before  poultry,  we  shall  treat  of  the  respective  articles 
in  that  order. 

In  helping  fish,  be  careful  not  to  break  the  flakes; 
which  in  cold  and  very  fresh  salmon  are  large,  and 
contribute  much  to  the  beauty  of  its  appearance. 

n (ids  account  a fish  knife,  not  being  sharp,  divides 
it  best.  Help  a part  of  the  roe,  milt,  or  liver,  to  each 
person.  The  heads  of  carp,  part  of  those  of  cod  and 
salmon,  sounds  of  cod,  and  fins  of  turbot,  are  like- 
wise esteemed  niceties,  and  are  to  be  attended  to  ac- 
cordingly. 


Salmon. 

Of  boiled  salmon  there  is  one  part  more  fat  and 
noh  than  the  other.  The  belly  part  is  the  fatter  of 
i.|f„  an<?  !l  customary  to  give  to  those  who 
tike  both,  a thin  slice  of  each ; for  the  one,  cut  it  out 
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of  the  belly  part  in  the  direction  3,  4,  the  other  out 
of  the  back,  in  the  line  1,  2. 

Ma  clear  el. 

Slit  the  fish  along  the  back,  with  a knife,  in  the 
line  1,  5,  2,  and  take  off  one  whole  side,  as  far  as  the 
line  2,  3,  not  too  near  the  head,  as  the  meat  about 
the  gills  is  generally  black  and  ilhflavoured.  It  is 
usual  to  ask  whether  a hard  or  soft  roe  be  preferred. 

Soles. 

These  are  generally  sent  to  table  two  ways,  some 
fried,  others  boiled;  they  are  to  be  cut  right  through 
the  middle,  bone  and  all,  and  a piece  of  the  fish, 
perhaps  a third  or  fourth  part,  according  to  its  size, 
given  to  each.  The  same  may  be  done  with  many 
other  fish,  cutting  them  across,  the  same  way  as 
mackarel. 

Turbot. 

The  fish  knife,  or  trowel,  is  to  be  entered  in  the 
centre,  or  middle,  over  the  back  bone,  and  a piece 
of  the  fish,  as  much  as  will  lie  on  the  trowel,  to  be 
taken  off  on  one  side  close  to  the  bones.  The  thick- 
est part  of  the  fish  is  always  most  esteemed,  but  not 
too  near  the  head  or  tail ; and  when  the  meat  on  one 
side  is  removed,  close  to  the  bones,  the  whole  back- 
bone is  to  be  raised  with  the  knife  and  fork,  and  the 
under  side  is  then  to  be  served. 

Cod's  Head. 

This  also  should  be  cut  with  a spoon  or  fish  trowel, 
the  parts  about  the  back-bone,  on  the  shoulders,  are 
the  best  and  most  firm ; take  off  a piece  quite  down* 
to  the  bone,  in  the  direction  1,  2,  4,  3,  putting  in  the 
spoon  at  1,  5,  and  with  each  slice  offish  give  a piece 
of  the  sound,  which  lies  underneath  the  back  bone 
and  lines  it,  the  meat  of  which  is  thin,  and  a little 
darker  coloured  than  the  body  of  the  fish  itself  ; this 
may  be  got  by  passing  a spoon  underneath,  in  the 
direction  4,  b. 
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JLobster. 

As  this  is  seldom  sent  to  table  whole,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  the  tail  is  reckoned  the  prime 
part,  and  next  to  that  the  claws. 

Eels. 

Eels  are  cut  into  pieces  through  the  bone,  and  the 
thickest  part  is  reckoned  the  best. 

MEAT. 

Edge  Bone  of  Beef 

As  the  outside  of  this  joint  is  always  impaired  in 
its  flavour,  from  the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled,  a 
thick  slice  must  be  cut  off  the  whole  length  of  the 
joint,  beginning  at  1,  and  cutting  it  all  the  way  even, 
and  through  the  whole  surface,  from  1 to  2.  The 
soft  fat,  which  resembles  marrow,  lies  on  the  back, 
below  the  figure  4,  and  the  firm  fat  must  be  cut  in 
thin  horizontal  slices  at  the  point  3 ; but  as  some  like 
the  soft,  and  some  the  firm  fat,  it  is  necessary  to  ask 
which  is  preferred.  The  upper  part,  as  it  is  here 
placed  on  the  dish,  is  the  fullest  of  gravy;  but  there 
are  some  who  prefer  a slice  from  the  under  side. 
The  skewer  that  keeps  the  meat  properly  together 
when  boiling  is  shewn  in  the  plate  at  1.  This  should 
be  drawn  out  before  it  is  served  up;  or  if  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  leave  the  skewer  in,  it  should  be  a silver  one. 

Brisket  of  Beef 

This  must  be  cut  in  the  direction  1,  2,  quite  down 
to  the  bone,  after  cutting  off  the  outside,  or  first  slice, 
which  must  be  cut  pretty  thick. 

• Buttock  of  Beef 

1 his  requires  no  print  to  point  out  how  it  should 
be  carved.  A thick  slice  should  be  cut  off  all  round 
the  buttock;  and,  thus  cut  into,  thin  slices  may  be 
cut  from  the  top;  but  as  it  is  a dish  that  is  frequently 
brought  to  the  table  cold,  a second  day,  it  should 
always  be  cut  handsome  and  even. 
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Sirloin  of  Beef. 

Part  of  the  joint  only  is  here  represented,  the  whole 
being  too  large  for  families  in  general ; it  is  standing 
lip  in  the  dish,  to  shew  the  inside  or  under  part;  hut 
when  sent  to  table,  it  is  always  laid  down,  so  that 
the  part  3 lies  close  on  the  dish. 

The  part  3,  4,  then  lies  uppermost,  and  the  line 
1,  2,  under,  the  outside  slice  should  be  first  cut  off, 
quite  down  to  the  bone,  in  the  direction  3,  4.  Plenty 
of  soft  marrowy  fat  will  be  found  underneath  the  ribs. 
To  cut  a slice  uuderneath,  the  joint  must  be  turned 
up,  by  taking  hold  of  the  end  of  the  ribs  with  the 
left  hand,  and  raising  it  until  in  the  position  repre- 
sented in  the  plate.  One  slice,  or  more,  may  now 
be  cut  in  the  direction  of  the  line  1,  2,  passing  the 
knife  down  to  the  bone. 

Knuckle  of  Veal. 

Cut  this  in  the  direction  1,  2.  The  most  delicate 
fat  lies  about  the  part  4,  and  if  cut  in  the  line  4,  3, 
you  will  divide  two  bones,  between  which  lies  plenty 
of  fine  marrowy  fat. 

B reast  of  Veal. 

This  should  be  first  cut  down  quite  through  in 
the  first  line  on  the  left  4,  3;  it  should  next  be  cut 
across  in  the  line  1,  3,  from  3 to  the  last,  1,  on  the 
left,  quite  through,  dividing  the  gristles  from  the  rib- 
bones;  this  done,  to  those  who  like  fat  and  gristle, 
the  thick  or  gristly  part  should  be  cut  into  pieces, 
as  wanted,  in  the  lines  1,2.  A rib  may  be  cut  from 
the  rest,  in  the  line  4,  3,  and  writh  a part  of  the  breast, 
a slice  of  the  sweetbread,  5,  cut  across  the  middle. 

Fillet  of  Veal. 

This  part  is  the  same  as  the  buttock  in  the  ox. 
The  outside  slice  is  regarded  by  some,  as  a delicacy ; 
but  should  no  one  choose  it,  lay  it  in  the  dish,  and 
fhesecondcut  will  be  exceedingly  white  and  delicate. 
Take  care  to  cut  it  even,  and  close  to  the  bone.  A 
fillet  of  veal  is  generally  stuffed  under  the  skirt  or 
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flap.  This  you  must  cut  deep  into,  in  a line  with 
the  surface  of  the  fillet,  and  take  out  a thin  slice. 
This  with  a thin  slice  of  fat  cut  from  the  skirt  should 
be  given  to  each  person  at  table. 

Half  a Calf's  Head  boiled. 

First  cut  it  quite  along  the  cheek  bone,  in  the 
fleshy  part,  in  the  direction  3,  2.  In  the  fleshy  part, 
at  the  end  of  the  jaw-bone,  is  part  of  the  throat  sweet- 
bread, which  may  be  cut  into,  in  the  line  3,  4,  and 
is  esteemed  the  best  part  in  the  head.  If  any  like 
the  eye,  cut  it  from  its  socket  1,  by  forcing  the  point 
of  a carving  knife  down  to  the  bottom  of  one  edge  of 
the  socket,  and  cutting  quite  round,  keeping  the  point 
of  the  knife  slanting  towards  the  middle,  so  as  to 
separate  the  meat  from  the  bone.  The  palate  is 
found  in  the  under  side  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 
may  be  easily  separated  from  the  bone  by  the  knife, 
by  lifting  the  head  up  with  the  left  band.  There  is 
good  meat  on  the  under  side,  covering  the  under  jaw, 
and  some  nice  gristly  fat  about  the  ear,  7.  There 
are  scarcely  any  bones  here  to  be  separated  ; but  one 

may  be  cut  off  at  the  neck,  in  the  line  6,  4,  but  this 
is  a coarse  part. 


Haunch  of  Venison . 

First  cut  it  across  down  to  the  bone,  in  the  line 
2,  3,  1 ; then  turn  the  dish  with  the  end  4 towards 
you,  put  in  the  point  of  the  knife  at  3,  and  cut  it 
down  as  deep  as  you  can  in  the  direction  3,  4,  so 
that  the  two  strokes  will  then  form  the  resemblance 
of  the  letter  T.  Having  cut  it  thus,  you  may  cut  as 
many  slices  as  are  necessary,  according  to  the  nuw- 
Jer  of  the  company  cutting  them  either  on  the  right 
or  left.  As  the  fat  lies  deeper  on  the  left,  between 
4 and  i,  the  best  flavoured  and  fattest  slices  will  be 
ound  on  the  left  of  the  line  3,  4,  supposing  the  end 
4 turned  towards  you. 

Leg  of  Mutton. 

A leg  of  mutton,  if  boiled,  should  be  served  in  the 
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dish  as  it  lies  upon  its  back;  but  when  roasted,  the 
under  side,  as  represented  by  the  figure  4,  should  lie 
uppermost  in  the  dish,  as  in  a ham.  The  joint  must 
be  turned  towards  the  carver,  the  shank  to  the  left; 
then,  holding  it  steady  with  the  fork,  cut  in  deep  in 
the  fleshy  part,  in  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  quite  to 
the  bone,  in  the  direction  1,  2,  through  the  kernel  of 
fat  called  the  pope’s  eye.  The  most  juicy  parts  are 
from  the  line  1,  2,  upwards,  towards  5.  The  fat  lies 
chiefly  on  the  ridge  5,  5,  and  must  be  cut  in  the  di- 
rection 5,  6.  The  cramp  bone  may  be  cut  out  by 
holding  the  shank  bone  with  the  left  hand,  and,  with 
a knife,  cutting  down  to  the  thigh  bone  at  the  point 
4,  then  passing  the  knife  under  the  cramp  bone,  in 
the  direction  4,  3. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton. 

The  shank  bone  should  be  wound  round  with  writ- 
ing paper,  that  the  carver  may  turn  it  at  pleasure. 
When  first  cut,  it  should  be  in  the  direction  1,  2,  and 
the  knife  should  be  passed  deep  to  the  bone.  The 
best  fat  lies  on  the  outer  edge,  and  is  to  be  cut  out 
in  thin  slices  in  the  direction  5,  6;  some  delicate 
slices  may  be  cut  out,  on  each  side  the  ridge  of  the 
bladebone,  in  the  direction  3,  4.  The  line  between  the 
two  dotted  lines  is  the  direction  in  which  the  edge  or 
ridge  of  the  blade  bone  lies,  and  cannot  be  cut  across. 

On  the  under  side,  as  in  number  2,  there  are  two 
parts  very  full  of  gravy;  one  is  a deep  cut,  in  the  di- 
rection 1,  2,  accompanied  with  fat,  anti  the  other  lean, 
in  a line  from  3 to  4. 

Saddle , or  Chine  of  Mutton . 

In  carving  this  joint,  which  consists  of  the  two 
loins  together,  cut  a long  slice  in  either  of  the  fleshy 
parts,  on  the  side  of  the  back  bone,  in  the  direction 
1,  2.  There  is  seldom  any  great  length  of  tail  left 
on,  but  if  it  be  sent  up  with  the  tail,  many  will  be 
fond  of  it,  and  it  may  be  easily  divided  into  several 
pieces,  by  cutting  between  the  joints  of  the  tail,  which 
are  about  an  inch  apart. 
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Quarter  of  Lamb. 

Separate  the  shoulder  from  the  breast,  by  passing 
the  knife  under,  in  the  direction  3,  7,  4,  5,  and  the 
shoulder  being  thus  removed,  squeeze  a lemon  or 
orange  upon  the  part;  then  sprinkle  with  salt  where 
the  shoulder  joined  it,  and  lay  it  on  again.  The 
gristly  part  should  next  be  separated  from  the  ribs, 
in  the  line  b,  4.  The  ribs  may  be  separated  from 
the  rest,  in  the  line  1,  2;  and  a piece  or  two,  or  more, 
may  be  cut  off  in  the  lines  8,  9.  . 

Ham. 

A ham  is  cut  two  ways,  across  in  the  line  2,  3,  or 
with  the  point  of  the  carving  knife,  in  the  circular 
line  in  the  middle,  taking  out  a small  piece,  as  at  1, 
and  cutting  thin  slices  in  a circular  direction,  thus 
enlarging  it  by  degrees.  This  last  method  of  cutting 
it,  is  to  preserve  the  gravy,  and  keep  it  moist,  it  be- 
ing thus  prevented  from  running  out. 

Tongue. 

A tongue  must  be  cut  across,  in  the  line  1,  2,  and 
a slice  taken  from  thence.  The  most  tender  and 
juicy  slices  will  be  about  the  middle,  or  between  the 
line  1,  2,  and  the  root.  For  the  fat  and  kernel  with 
it,  cut  off  a slice  of  root  on  the  right  of  the  figure  2, 
at  the  bottom  next  the  dish. 

Spare-rib  of  Pork. 

A spare-rib  of  pork  is  carved,  by  cutting  out  a 
slice  from  the  fleshy  part,  in  the  line  1,  2.  When 
the  fleshy  part  is  cut  away,  a bone  may  be  easily 
separated  from  the  next  to  it,  in  the  line  4,  2,  3,  dis- 
jointing it  at  3. 

Leg  of  Pork. 

This  joint,  whether  boiled  or  roasted,  is  sent  up 
to  table  as  a leg  of  mutton  roasted,  and  cut  up  in  the 
same  manner.  The  close  firm  flesh  about  the  knuckle 
is  by  many  reckoned  the  best. 
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Roasted  Pig. 

A roasted  pig  is  seldom  sent  to  table  whole,  the 
head  is  cut  oft*  by  the  cook,  and  the  body  split  down 
the  back,  and  served  up  with  the  jaws  and  ears. 

The  first  thing  is,  to  separate  a shoulder  from  the 
carcase  on  one  side,,  by  passing  the  knife  under  it, 
in  a circular  direction:  then  separate  the  leg  in  the 
same  manner  at  4.  The  purest  part  of  the  pig,  is 
the  triangular  piece  of  the  neck,  which  may  be  cut 
ofl  in  the  direction  of  the  line  3.  The  next  best  part 
is  the  ribs,  which  may  be  divided  in  the  lines  1, 2,  &c. 

POULTRY. 

General  Observations. 

Observe  that,  in  cutting  up  any  wild-fowl,  duck, 
goose,  or  turkey,  for  a large  party,  if  you  cut  the  slices 
down  from  pinion  to  pinion,  without  making  wings, 
there  will  be  a greater  number  of  prime  pieces. 

Pheasant. 

The  bird  is  here  represented  in  a proper  state  for 
the  spit,  with  the  head  tucked  under  one  of  the  wings. 
When  laid  in  the  dish,  the  skewers  drawn,  and  the 
bird  carried  to  table,  it  must  be  carved  as  follows: 
fix  your  fork  in  the  breast,  just  below  the  cross  line 
6,  7,  by  which  means  you  will  have  a full  command 
of  the  bird,  and  can  turn  it  as  you  think  proper.  Slice 
down  the  breast  in  the  lines  1,  2,  and  then  proceed 
to  take  off  the  leg  on  one  side,  in  the  direction  4,  5. 
This  done,  cut  off  the  wing  on  the  same  side,  in  the 
line  3,  4.  When  you  have  separated  the  leg  and  wing 
on  one  side,  do  the  same  on  the  other,  and  then  cut 
off,  or  separate  from  the  breast  bone,  on  each  side 
of  the  breast,  the  parts  you  before  sliced  or  cut  down. 
Be  very  attentive  in  taking  off  the  wing.  Cut  it  in 
the  notch  1 ; for  if  you  cut  too  near  the  neck,  as  at  7, 
you  will  find  yourself  interrupted  by  the  neck  bone, 
from  which  the  wing  must  be  separated.  Having 
done  this,  cut  off  the  merry-thought  in  the  line  6,  7, 
by  passing  the  knife  under  it  towards  the  neck — The 
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remaining  parts  of  the  pheasant  are  to  be  cut  up  in 
the  same  manner  as  directed  below  for  a roast  fowl. 
The  parts  mostadiniredarethe  breast,  then  the  win  *8, 
and  next  the  merry-thought. 

Roasted  Fowl. 

The  fowl  is  here  represented  as  on  its  side,  with 
one  of  the  legs,  wings,  and  neck  bone,  taken  off.  It 
is  cut  up  the  same  way,  whether  roasted  or  boiled. 
A roasted  fowl  is  sent  to  table,  trussed  like  a phea- 
sant, except  that,  instead  of  the  head  being  tucked 
under  one  of  the  wings,  it  is  in  a fowl  cut  off  before 
it  is  dressed. 

The  legs,  wings,  and  merry-thought,  having  been 
taken  off,  the  same  as  in  carving  a pheasant,  the  next 
thing  is  to  cut  off  the  neck  bones ; which  is  done  by 
putting  in  the  knife  at  7,  and  passing  it  under  the 
long  broad  part  of  the  bone,  in  the  line  7,  8,  then 
lifting  it  up,  and  breaking  ofi  the  end  of  the  shorter 
part  ot  the  bone,  which  cleaves  to  the  breast  bone. 
Divide  the  breast  from  the  back,  by  cutting  through 
the  tender  ribs  on  each  side,  from  the  neck,  quite 
down  to  the  vent  or  tail.  Then  lay  the  back  up- 
wards on  your  plate,  fix  your  fork  under  the  rump, 
and  laying  the  edge  of  your  knife  in  the  line  2,  5,  3,’ 
and  pressing  it  down,  lift  up  the  tail,  or  the  lower 
pait  of  the  back,  and  it  will  readily  divide  with  the 
help  of  your  knife,  in  the  line  2,  5,  3.  This  done, 
lay  the  croup  or  lower  part  of  the  back  upwards  in 
your  plate,  with  the  rump  from  you,  and  with  your 
knife  cut  off  the  side  bones,  by  forcing  the  knife 
through  the  rump  bone,  in  the  lines  5,  6,  ami  the 
whole  fowl  is  completely  carved. 

Boiled  Fowl. 

n a boiled  fowl  the  leg-bones  are  bent  inwards, 
a"‘  ,lcked  m,  within  the  belly;  but  the  skewers  are 
Withdrawn  prior  to  its  being  sent  to  table.  Of  a 
lowl,  whether  roasted  or  boiled,  the  prime  parts  are 
the  wings,  breast,  and  merry-thought;  and  the  next 
to  these,  the  neck-bones  and  side-bones;  the  legs  are 
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rather  coarse;  of  a boiled  fowl,  however,  the  legs 
are  rather  more  tender,  than  of  a roasted  one ; but 
of  a chick,  every  part  is  juicy  and  good;  and,  next 
to  the  breast,  the  legs  are  the  fullest  of  gravy  and  the 
sweetest.  Of  the  leg  of  a fowl,  the  thigh  is  the  best, 
and  when  given  to  any  one,  it  should  be  separated 
from  the  drum-stick ; which  is  easily  done,  if  the 
knife  be  introduced  underneath,  in  the  hollow,  and 
the  thigh  bone  turned  back  from  the  leg  bone. 

Turkey. 

Roasted  or  boiled,  a turkey  is  trussed  and  sent  up 
to  table  like  a fowl,  and  cut  up  in  every  respect  like 
a pheasant.  The  best  parts  are  the  white  ones,  the 
breast,  wings,  and  neck-bones.  Merry-thought  it  has 
none;  the  neck  is  taken  away,  and  the  hollow  part 
under  the  breast  stuffed  with  forced  meat,  which  is 
to  be  cut  in  thin  slices  in  the  direction  from  the  rump 
to  the  neck,  and  a slice  given  with  each  piece  of  tur- 
key. It  is  customary  not  to  cut  up  more  than  the 
breast  of  this  bird ; and,  if  any  more  be  wanted,  to 
take  off  one  of  the  wings. 

Partridge. 

In  the  plate,  the  partridge  is  represented  as  just 
taken  from  the  spit;  but  before  it  is  served  up,  the 
skewers  must  be  withdrawn.  It  is  cut  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  a fowl.  The  wings  must  be  taken  off  in 
the  lines  1,  2,  and  the  merry-thought  in  the  lines  3, 
4.  The  prime  parts  of  a partridge  are,  the  wings, 
breast,  and  merry-thought.  The  wing  is  considered 
as  the  best,  and  the  tip  of  it  is  reckoned  the  most 
“ delicate  piece  of  the  whole. 

Goose. 

Turn  the  neck  towards  you,  and  cut  two  or  three 
long  slices  on  each  side  the  breast,  in  the  lines  1,  2, 
quite  to  the  bone.  Cut  these  slices  from  the  bone, 
and  proceed  to  take  off  the  leg,  by  turning  the  goose 
up  on  one  side,  putting  the  fork  through  the  small 
end  of  the  leg  bone,  and  pressing  it  close  to  the  body, 
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which,  when  the  knife  is  entered  at  4,  raises  the  joint. 
The  knife  is  then  to  be  passed  under  the  leg’,  in  the 
direction  4,  5.  If  the  leg  hangs  to  the  carcase  at  the 
joint  5,  turn  it  back  with  the  fork,  and  it  will  readily 
separate,  if  the  goose  be  young;  in  old  geese  it  will 
require  some  strength  to  separate  it.  When  the  leg 
is  off,  proceed  to  take  off  the  wing,  by  passing  the 
fork  through  the  small  end  of  the  pinion,  pressing  it 
close  to  the  body,  and  entering  the  knife  at  the  notch 

3,  and  passing  it  under  the  wing,  in  the  direction  3, 

4.  When  the  leg  and  wing  on  one  side  are  taken 
off,  take  them  off  on  the  other  side ; cut  off  the  apron 
in  the  line  6,  5,  7,  and  then  take  off  the  merry-thought 
in  the  line  8,  9.  The  neck-bones  are  next  to  be  sep- 
arated, as  in  a fowl,  and  all  other  parts  divided  the 
same. 

The  best  parts  of  a goose  are,  the  breast  slices,  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  wing,  which  may  be  divided  from 
the  pinion ; the  thigh  bone,  which  may  be  easily 
divided  in  the  joint,  from  the  leg  bone,  or  drum-stick ; 
the  pinion,  and  next  the  side  bones.  For  those  who 
like  sage  and  onion,  draw  it  out  with  a spoon  from 
the  body,  at  the  place  where  the  apron  is  taken  from, 
and  mix  it  with  the  gravy,  which  should  first  be  pour- 
ed from  the  boat  into  the  body  of  the  goose,  before 
any  one  be  helped.  The  rump  is  a nice  piece  to 
those  who  like  it;  and  the  carcase  is  by  some  pre- 
ferred to  other  parts,  as  being  more  juicy  and  more 
savoury. 

A Green  Goose. 

This  is  cut  up  in  the  same  way,  but  the  most  deli- 
cate parts  are,  the  breast,  and  the  gristle  at  the  lower 
part  of  it. 

Pigeons. 

No.  1,  is  the  back;  No.  2,  is  the  breast.  It  is 
sometimes  cut  up  as  a chick,  but  is  seldom  carved 
now  otherwise  than  by  fixing  the  fork  at  the  point 
1,  entering  the  knife  just  before  it,  and  dividing  the 
pigeon  in  two,  cutting  away  in  the  lines  1,  2,  and  1, 
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3,  No.  1 ; at  the  same  time  bringing  the  knife  out  at 
the  back,  in  the  direction  1,  2,  and  1,  3,  No.  2. 

Duckf  or  Mallard. 

First  raise  the  pinions  and  legs,  but  do  not  cut 
them  off;  then  raise  the  merry-thought  from  the  breast, 
and  lace  it  down  both  sides  with  your  knife. 

Woodcock,  Plover , Snipe t or  Curlew. 

The  legs  and  wings  must  be  raised  in  the  manner 
of  a fowl,  opening  the  head  for  the  brains. 

Crane. 

After  the  legs  are  unfolded,  cut  off  the  wings ; take 
them  up,  and  sauce  them  with  powdered  ginger, 
vinegar,  salt,  and  mustard. 

Hare. 

The  plate  represents  a hare  as  trussed  and  sent 
up  to  table.  A skewer  runs  through  the  two  shoul- 
ders, the  point  of  which  is  shewn  at  4 ; another  is  pass- 
ed through  the  mouth  to  Jy  into  the  body,  to  keep 
the  head  in  its  place;  and  two  others  through  the 
roots  of  the  ears,  in  the  direction  2,  6,  to  keep  the 
ears  erect.  These  skewers  are  seldom  removed  till 
the  hare  is  cut  up. 

There  are  two  ways  of  cutting  up  a hare.  The 
best  is,  to  put  in  the  point  of  the  knife  at  7,  and  cut 
it  through,  all  the  way  down  to  the  rump,  on  the  side 
of  the  back  bone,  in  the  line  7,  8.  This  done,  cut 
it  in  the  same  manner  on  the  other  side,  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  back  bone.  The  body  is  thus  di- 
vided into  three.  You  may  now  cut  the  back  through 
the  spine  or  back  bone  into  several  small  pieces, 
more  or  less  in  the  lines  9,  10,  the  back  being  by  far 
the  tenderest  part,  the  fullest  of  gravy,  and  the  most 
delicate.  With  a part  of  the  back  should  be  given 
a spoonful  of  pudding,  with  which  the  belly  is  stuffed, 
below  10,  and  which  is  now  easily  to  be  got  at. 
Having  thus  separated  the  legs  from  the  back  bone, 
they  are  easily  cut  from  the  belly;  the  legs  are  the 
next  in  estimation,  but  their  meat  is  closer,  firmer. 
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and  less  juicy.  The  shoulders  are  to  he  cut  off  in 
the  circular  dotted  line  5,  0,  7.  The  shoulders  are 
generally  hloody;  but  many  like  the  blood,  and  of 
course  prefer  the  shoulder  to  the  leg.  In  a laree 
hare,  a whole  leg  is  too  much  to  be  given  to  anv  one 
person  at  once,  it  should  therefore  be  divided  - the 
best  part  of  the  leg  is  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh  at 
8,  which  should  be  cut  off.  As  some  like  the  head 
brains,  and  bloody  part  of  the  neck,  before  you  be- 
gin to  dissect  the  head,  cut  off  the  ears  at  the  roots 
which,  if  roasted  crisp,  many  are  fond  of. 

. head  should  be  next  divided.  For  this  pur- 
pose  it  should  be  taken  on  a clean  plate,  so  as  to  be 
under  your  hand:  and  turning  the  nose  to  you,  hold 
it  steady  with  your  fork,  that  it  may  not  fly  from 

“Wsku  |ebel"fe;  Hr  PU‘  the  P°int  0f  the  kr,'fe  into 

tne  skull  between  the  ears,  and,  by  forcing  it  down 
s soon  as  It  has  made  its  way,  you  may  easily  divide 
the  head  into  two,  by  cutting  with  some  degree  of 
strength  quite  through  to  the  nose. 

Una  mode,  however,  of  cutting  up  a hare  can  onlv 
>e  done  with  ease  when  the  animal  is  ~ If  X 

.iXc  oseafo\heeh  rh°d  iS’  t0  P*'t  ^ k«ife 

Lit  Z f-t0  ,the  back  bone>  and  cut  off  one  leo-- 

the  hare  must- he  tC  , in  ‘he  wa?.  ‘he  back  of 

endeavour  to  hit  the^*-1  !0,'vards  y°u>  and  you  must 

offfhebotnh  « Se >;d £ 

Sfiss  ss  WOTarrH 

afterwards  divide  the  InVt  i .n  7-  ai  a»d 

^ knife  '^tween 'the'several 

J 


A n j.  • Rabbit. 

saine'wayd  £ »§ 

tTo  o?ffPir  ft 

OriK.tft  the  hare!*6  ^ 
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We  shall  conclude  this  department  with  the  follow- 
ing useful  illustrations  of  the 

Marketing  Plate. 


VENISON. 

1.  Haunch. 

2.  Neck. 

3.  Shoulder. 

4.  Breast* 


BEEF. 


Hind  Quarter. 

1.  Sirloin. 

2.  Rump. 

3.  Edge  Bone. 

4.  Buttock. 

5.  Mouse  Buttock. 

6.  Veiny  Piece. 

7.  Thick  Flank. 

8.  Thin  Flank. 

9.  Leg. 

10.  Fore  Rib;  5 ribs. 


Fore  Quarter. 

11.  Middle Rib;4ribs. 

12.  Chuck;  3 ribs. 

13.  Shoulder,  or  Leg  of 
Mutton  Piece. 

14.  Brisket. 

15.  Clod. 

16.  Neck,  or  Sticking 

Piece. 

17.  Shin. 


VEAL. 


1.  Loin,  best  End. 

2.  Loin,  chump  End. 

3.  Fillet. 

4.  Hind  Knuckle. 

5.  Fore  Knuckle. 


6.  Neck,  best  End. 

7.  Neck,  Scrag  End. 

8.  Blade  Bone. 

9.  Breast,  best  End. 

10.  Breast,  brisket  end. 


MUTTON. 


1.  Leg. 

2.  Loin,  best  End. 

3.  Loin,  Chump  End. 

4.  Neck,  best  End. 

5.  Neck,  Scrag  End. 


6.  Shoulder. 

7.  Breast. 

A Chine,  or  Saddle,  is 
two  Loins. 


> nrf'.r  Ifcarl 
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PORK. 


1.  The  Spare-rib. 

2.  Hand. 

3.  Belly,  or  Spring. 


4.  Fore  Loin. 

5.  Hind  Loin. 

6.  Leg. 


FAMILY  DINNERS. 

FIVE  DISHES. 

Knuckle  of  Veal  stewed  with  Rice. 

Apple  Sauce.  Bread  and  Butter  Potatoes. 

Pudding. 

Loin  of  Pork  roasted. 


Peas  Soup. 

(Remove — boiled  Fowl.) 

Oyster  Sauce. 

Potatoes.  Apple  Pie.  Brocoli. 

Roast  Beef. 

Benton  Sauce. 


Pig  Souse  fried  in  Batter. 

(Remove  for  Yorkshire  Pudding.) 
Potatoes.  - Peas  Soup.  Salad 

Roast  Veal. 


Hessian  Ragout. 

Stewed  Beet  Hessian  Soup  Potatoes, 

and  Onions.  of  the  above. 

Leg  of  Lamb  roasted. 


Beef  Podovies. 

(Remove — Curd  Puddings.) 

Mashed  Potatoes  Carrots 

grilled.  Mutton  Broth.  and  Turnips. 
_ Neck  of  Mutton, 

2 O 
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Broiled  Haddocks  stuffed. 


Potatoes. 

Light  Suet 
Dumplings. 
Round  of  Beef. 

Carrots 
and  Turnips. 

Salad. 

Crimp  Cod. 
Gooseberry 
Pudding. 

Leg  of  Mutton. 

Jerusalem 

Artichokes. 

Spitchcock  Eels. 

Remove — Chine  of  Lamb  in  Cresses. 
Potatoes.  Damson  Pudding.  Stewed 

Cold  Beef.  Carrots. 


Scrag  of  Veal 
smothered  with  Onions. 

(Remove — a Fruit  Pie.)- 
Mashed  Potatoes 

trimmed  with  Peas  Soup.  Brocoli. 

small  slices  of 
Bacon. 

Hashed  Hare. 


Half  Calf’s  Head,  grilled. 

(Remove — Pie  or  Pudding.) 

Tongue  Carrot  Soup.  Bacon 

and  Brains,  Greens  round. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

Potatoes  and  Salad,  at  side  table. 


Boiled  neck  of  Mutton. 

Young  Baked  Turnips. 

Greens.  Plum  Pudding. 

Currie  of  dressed  Meat 
in  Casserole  of  Rice. 


Carrots. 


Greens. 


Edgebone  of  Beef. 
Vegetable  Soup. 
Palled  Turkey  or  Fowl. 
Leg  broiled. 


Boiled  Fowls. 

-4"  (Remove — Snowballs.) 

Patties  of  Greens  and 

dressed  Meat,  mashed  Turnips. 
Chine  of  Bacon  Pork,  boiled. 

SEVEN  DISHES. 

Salmon  and  fried  Smelts. 

Stewed  Celery. 

Giblet  Soup. 

Veal  Patties. 

Roast  Beef. 


Leg  of  Pork  boiled. 

Peas  Pudding.  Bread  Sauce. 

Onion  Soup. 

Turnips  Plum-pudding, 

and  Potatoes.  baked. 

Large  Fowl,  dressed  as  Turkey 


Minced  Veal, 

garnished  with  fried  crumbs. 

Small  Meat  Hot  Apple  Pie,  Potatoes 

Pie.  in  change  for  Soup.  in  a Form. 

Stewed  Onions.  Beans  and  Bacon. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

FOUR  AND  FIVE. 

(First  Course.) 

Soup. 

Carrots.  Mashed  Turnips. 

Bouille. 


Potatoes. 


Macaroni 

Pudding. 

Potatoes. 
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(Second  Course.) 

Fricassee  of  Sweetbreads. 

Mushrooms  Lemon  Peas, 

stewed.  Pudding. 

Green  Goose. 


( First  Course.) 

Mackarel  broiled,  with  Herbs. 

Bacon.  Butter.  Greens  and 

Carrots. 

Boiled  Chickens. 

(Second  Course.) 

Beef  Cecils. 

Salad.  Fruit  Pie.  Potatoes 

in  a shape. 

Fore-quarter  of  Lamb  roasted. 

SEVEN  AND  SEVEN. 

(First  Course.) 

Broiled  Salmon. 

(Remove — Chine  of  Pork. 

Stewed  Spinach.  Mince  Pies. 

Peas  Soup. 

Oxford  P e^s 

Dumplings.  Pudding. 

Fillet  of  Veal. 

(Potatoes  and  mashed  Turnips  on  side  table.) 

(Second  Course.) 

Ragout  of  Palates. 

Orange  Fool.  , Potted  Beef. 

Curd  Star  with  whip. 

Collared  Eel.  Stewed  Pears. 

Pheasant. 

(Bread-sauce,  on  side  table.) 


(First  Course.) 

Cod’s  head  and  shoulders. 
(Remove — boiled  Turkey.) 
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Currie  of  Rabbit. 


Patties. 


Ee!  Pie. 


Giblet  Soup. 

Boiled  Neck 
of  Mutton, 
7 Bones. 


Small  leg  of  Pork. 

(Four  small  Dishes  of  Vegetables  may  be  put  round 
the  Soup,  or  two  served  at  the  side  table.) 

(Second  Course.) 

Fricandeau. 


Orange  Pudding.  Scraped  Beef. 

Lemon  Creams. 

Anchovy  Toast.  » Tarts. 

Teal,  or  other  wild  Fowls. 


SEVEN  AND  NINE. 


(First  Course.) 

Pepper  Pot. 

Brocoli.  ' Tongue  braised. 

Hunter’s  Pudding. 

Chickens  Celery, 

boiled.  dished  in  a Pyramid. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

(Greens  and  Potatoes  on  the  side  table.) 


Almond 

Cheesecakes. 

Celery  in 
White  Sauce. 
Collared  Beef. 


(Second  Course.) 
Roasted  Partridges. 


Raspberry 

Cream. 

Lemon 

Hare. 


Potted 

Cheese. 

Cardoons 

stewed. 

Pudding. 


NINE  AND  SEVEN. 

( First  Course.) 

Stewed  Carp. 

Chickens.  Cheek 

of  Bacon. 


Parslev 

• J 

Butter. 


Butter. 
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Cod sounds 
white. 

Currant  Jelly. 

Stewed 
Pigeons. 


Epergne.  Babbits 

and  Onions. 
Gravy. 

Cutlets 
Maintenon. 

Green  Peas  Soup. 

(Remove — Haunch  Venison.) 
(Vegetables  on  side  table.) 

(Second  Course.) 

Sweetbreads. 

Mushrooms  Sauce  Robart.  Blamange  in 

stewed.  small  forms. 


Trifle. 

Currant  Tart  Bread  Sauce, 
with  Custard. 

Roasted  Partridges. 


Stewed 

Cucumbers. 


NINE  AND  ELEVEN;  AND  A REMOVE. 


Palates. 

French 

Pie. 

Veal 

Olives. 


Stewed 
Pippins. 
Scalloped 
Oysters. 
Cray-fish 
in  Jelly. 


(First  Course.) 

Turbot. 

(Remove — Chickens.) 

Liver  and  Lemon  Sauce.  Lamb’s  fry. 

Tongue 

Carrot  Soup.  in  Turnips. 

Butter.  Rabbit  brown 

in  Fricassee. 

Edgebone  of  Beef. 

(Vegetables  on  side  table.) 

(Second  Course.) 

Wild  Fowl. 

French  Lobster  in 

Beans.  Fricassee  Sauce. 
Solid  Syllabub  Stewed 

in  a glass  dish.  Mushrooms. 

Peas.  Apricot  Tart, 

open  cover. 

Goose. 
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nine  dishes,  two  removes,  and  eleven. 
(First  Course.) 

Fish. 

(Remove-Stewed  Beef.) 

Oxford -Dwnphngs^kite  Turkey  boiled. 

Small  Ham.  Oyster  Sauce. 

La,nb„S‘e“k*  ’ Lobster  Patties, 

round  Potatoes.  Pish 

(Remove— Saddle  of  Mutton.) 

(Second  Course .) 

Sweetbreads  larded. 

French  Beans, 

in  White  Sauce.  Orange  Jelly. 

Open  Tart.  Raspberry  Cream. 

Lobster.  Form. 


Green  Goose. 


Prawns. 

Sago 

Pudding. 

Stewed 

Mushrooms. 


(First  Course.) 

Fish. 

(Remove — Hashed  Calf’s  Head.) 

Rabbit  and  Onions.  Sauce-  Lamb  s Fry. 


Macaroni 

Pudding. 

Veal 

Cutlets. 


Transparent 
Soup. 


Beef-steak 
Pie. 

Stewed  Pigeons 
with  Cabbage, 


Butter. 

Fish. 

(Remove — Sirloin  of  Beef.) 

( Second  Course.) 

Chickens. 

Cheesecakes.  . Ste'ved  Lobster' 

Raspberry  Cream. 

Peas  Trifle.  Asparagus. 

Lemon  Cream. 

Macaroni.  Apricot  open  Tart. 

Ducklings. 
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ELEVEN  AND  NINE. 

( First  Course.) 
Fish. 


(Remove — Ilam  glazed.) 


Pigeons 

Sauce. 

Sweetbread 

stewed. 

grilled. 

Gravy  Soup. 

Tongue. 

Beef-Steak  Pie. 

Butter. 

Boiled  Mutton. 

Boiled  Chickens. 

Fillet  of  Veal. 

* 

• 

(Second  Course.) 

Pheasant. 

Raspberry  tartlets.  Bread-sauce 

Artichokes. 

Collared  Eel. 

Plateau, 

Collared  Beef. 

Stewed 

Gravy  and  Jelly 

Stewed 

Celery. 

for  Hare. 

Pears. 

Hare. 

ELEVEN  AND  ELEVEN. 

( First  Course.) 

• - 

Stewed  Beef. 

Oxford  Puddings.  White  Soup.  Yeal  Fricandeau. 

Ham 

Turkey. 

braised. 

* 

Oyster-sauce. 

Lamb  Steaks. 

Fish. 

Lobster 

Potatoes. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

Patties. 

(Second  Course.) 

. 

! 

Sweetbreads. 

French  Beans. 

Prawns. 

White  Sauce. 

Orange  Jelly. 

Open 

Whipped 

Muffin 

Tartlet. 

Cream. 

Pudding. 

Anchovy 

Wine  Roll. 

Stewed 

Toasts. 

/ , i - ; 

Mushrooms. 

Green  Goose. 

ELEVEN  AND  ELEVEN;  AND  TWO  REMOVES. 

(First  Course.) 

Salmon. 

(Remove— Brisket  of  Beef  stewed,  and  high  Sauce.) 

Cauliflower. 

Shrimp  Sauce. 

Giblet  Soup. 


Fry. 

Stewed 

Cucumbers. 

Cutlet 

Maintenon. 


Pigeon  Pie. 
SteWed  Peas 
and  Lettuce. 
Veal  Olives 
braised. 


Potatoes. 

Anchovy  Sauce. 

Soles  Fried. 

(Remove — -Quarter  of  Lamb  roasted.) 

(Second  Course.) 

Young  Peas. 

Ramaquin3. 
Lobster.  Orange 

Trifle.  Toort. 

Grated  Beef.  Roughed  Jelly. 
Ducks. 


Coffee  Cream. 
Raspberry 
Tart. 
Omlet. 


Fruit  Tart. 
Harrico. 


Blamang'e. 


LONG  TABLE  ONGE  COVERED. 

Fish. 

One  Turkey  or 
Two  Poults. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup.  Sweetbreads 

larded. 

Mash  Turnips,  Jerusalem  Artichokes  Stewed 

Spinach. 


Carrots  thick 
round. 
Cray 
Fish. 

Ham  braised. 


fricasseed. 

Savoy  Cake. 

Macaroni  Pudding. 
Trifle. 


Casserole  of  Rice 
with  Giblets. 


French  Pie. 


Dried  Salmotl 
kv  papers. 

Chickens. 

Picked  Crab . 


Stewed  Celery. 
2 P 
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Sea  Cale.  Young  Sprouts. 

Apple  Pie  and  Custard. 

Fricandeau.  Ox  Rumps,  and 

Spanish  Onions. 

Rich  White  Soup. 

Jelly  Form.  Cheesecakes. 

Fish. 

(Remove — Venison,  or  Loin  of  Veal.) 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  DINNERS. 

Articles  used  for  First  Courses. 

Various  Soups.  Fish  dressed  many  ways.  Tur- 
tle. Mock  Turtle.  Meats  boiled  and  stewed. 
Tongue.  Ham.  Bacon.  Chawls  of  Bacon,  Turkey 
and  Fowls*  chiefly  boiled.  Rump,  Sirloin,  and  Ribs 
of  Beef  roasted.  Leg,  Saddle,  and  other  roast  Mut- 
ton. Roast  Fillet,  Loin,  Neck,  Breast,  and  Shoul- 
der, of  Veal,  Leg  of  Lamb.  Loin.  Fore-Quarter. 
Chine.  Lamb’s-head  and  Mince.  Mutton  stuffed 
and  roasted.  Steaks,  variously  prepared.  Ragouts 
and  Fricassees.  Meat  Pies  raised,  and  in  Dishes. 
Patties  of  Meat,  Fish,  and  Fowl.  Stewed  Pigeons. 
Venison.  Leg  of  Pork,  Chine,  Loin,  Spare-Rib. 
Rabbits.  Hare.  Puddings,  boiled  and  baked. 
Vegetables,  boiled  and  stewed.  Calf’s  head  differ- 
ent ways.  Pig’s  feet  and  ears  different  ways.  In 
large  Dinners,  two  Soups  and  two  dishes  of  Fish 

Articles  used  for  Second  Courses. 

Birds : and  all  sorts  of  Game.  Shell-fish,  cold  and 
potted.  Collared  and  Potted  Fish.  Pickled  ditto. 
Potted  Birds.  Ribs  of  Lamb  roasted.  Brawn. 
Vegetables,  stewed  or  in  sauce.  French  beans. 
Peas.  Asparagus.  Cauliflower.  Fricassee.  Pick- 
led  Oysters.  Spinach,  and  Artichoke-bottoms. 
Stewed  Celery.  Sea  Cale.  Fruit  Tarts.  Preserved- 
fruit  Tarts.  Pippins  stewed.  Cheesecakes,  various 
sorts.  All  the  list  of  Sweet  Dishes,  such  as  Creams, 
Jellies,  and  all  the  liner  sorts  of  Puddings,  Mine© 
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Pies,  &c.  Omlet.  Maracoui.  Oysters  m Scallops, 

StHavi^  .Csnamed  the  sort  of  things  used  for  the 
two  courts  the  reader  will  think  of  ...any  others 
For  removes  of  Soup  and  Fish,  one  or  two  joints  of 
Meat  or  Fowl  are  served;  and  for  one  small  course, 
the  articles  suited  to  the  second  must  make  a part. 
Where  Vegetables  and  Fowls,  &c.,  are  twice  dressed, 
thev  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  table  the  first  tune, 
three  sweet  things  may  form  the  second  appearance 

ttrss-  - *;t  '•xszlt 

and  Fish:  then  Meats  and  boiled  Fowls  Turkey, 
&c.  Made  Dishes  and  Game  follow;  and  lastly, 
Sweet  Dishes : but  these  are  not  the  common  modes. 

It  is  worthy  observation  here,  that  common  coo 
do  not  think  of  sending  up  such  articles  as  are  in 
the  house,  unless  ordered;  though,  by  so  doing,  the 
addition  of  a collared  or  pickled  thing,  some  t rittei  s, 
fried  Patties,  or  quick-made  Dumplings,  would  be 
useful  when  there  happen  to  be  accidental  visitors: 
and  at  all  times  it  is  right  to  better  the  appearance 
of  the  table  rather  than  let  any  thing  spoil  below  by 
which  the  expence  of  a family  is  more  increased  than 
can  be  easily  imagined.  Vegetables  are  put  on  the 
side-table  at  large  dinners,  as  likewise  sauces,  and 
servants  bring  them  round:  but  some  inconveniences 
attend  this  plan;  and,  when  there  are  not  many  to 
wait,  delay  is  occasioned,  besides  that  by  awkward- 
ness the  clothes  of  the  company  may  be  spoi led.  It 
the  table  is  of  a due  size,  the  articles  alluded  to  will 

not  till  it  too  much. 


SUPPERS. 

Hot  suppers  are  not  much  in  use,  where  people 
dine  very  late.  When  required,  the  top  and  bottom 
or  either,  may  be  Game.  Fowls.  Rabbit.  Roiled 
Fish,  such  as  Soles,  or  Mackarel.  Oysters  stewed 
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Or  scalloped.  French  Beans.  Cauliflower,  or  Jer^ 
usalern  Artichokes,  in  white  Sauce.  Brocoli  with 
Eggs.  Stewed  Spinach  and  ditto.  Sweetbreads. 
Small  Birds.  Mushrooms,  Potatoes.  Scallop,  &c. 
Cutlets.  Roast  Onions,  Salmagundi.  Buttered 
Eggs  on  Toast.  Cold  Neat’s  Tongue.  Ham.  Col- 
lared articles.  Hunter’s  Beef  sliced.  Rusks  but- 
tered, with  Anchovies  on.  Grated  Hung  Beef  with 
putter,  with  or  without  Rusks.  Grated  Cheese 
round,  and  Butter  dressed  in  the  middle  of  a plate. 
Radishes  ditto.  Custards  in  glasses  with  Sippets 
Oysters  cold  or  pickled-  Potted  Meats.  Fish. 
Birds  Cheese,  &c,  Good  plain  Cake  sliced.  Pie» 
of  Birds  or  Fruit.  Crabs.  Lobsters.  Prawns. 
Cray-fish,  Any  of  the  list  of  sweet  dishes.  Fruits, 
A Sandwich  set  with  any  of  the  above  articles,  plac- 
ed a little  distance  from  each  other,  on  the  table, 
looks  well;  without  the  tray,  if  preferred, 

The  lighter  the  things,  the  better  they  appear,  and 
glass  intermixed  has  the  best  effect.  Jellies,  differ- 
ent coloured  things,  and  flowers,  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  table.  An  elegant  sapper  may  be  served  at 
a small  expense  by  those  who  know  how  to  make 
(trifles  that  are  in  the  house  form  the  greatest  part  of 
the  meal. 

Any  of  the  following  thiugs  may  be  served  as  a 
relish,  with  the  cheese,  after  dinner.  Baked  or 
pickled  Fish  done  high.  Dutch  pickled  Herring. 
Sardinias,  which  eat  like  Anchovy  but  are  larger. 
Anchovies.  Potted  Char.  Ditto  Lampreys.  Pot- 
ted Birds  made  high . Caviare  and  Sippets  of  T oast. 
Salad.  Radishes.  French  Pie.  Cold  Butter.  Pot- 
ted Cheese.  Anchoyy  Toast,  &c.  Before  serving 
a Dutch  Herring,  it  is  usual  to  cut  to  the  bones  with- 
out dividing,  at  the  distance  of  two  inches,  from  head 
to  tail. 
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USEFUL  MEDICINAL  RECEIPTS . 

Tincture  for  the  Teeth  and  Gum. 

Mix  six  ounces  of  the  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark 
with  half  an  ounce  of  sal  ammoniac.  Shake  it  well 
before  using.  Take  a tea-spoonful,  and  hold  it  near 
the  teeth  ; then  with  a finger  dipped  in,  rub  the  gum# 
and  teeth,  which  must  afterwards  be  washed  with 
warm  water.  This  tincture  cures  the  tooth-ache, 
preserves  the  teeth  and  gums,  and  makes  them  ad- 
here to  each  other. 

Paste  far  chopped  Hands. 

Mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of  unsalted  hogs  lard, 
which  has  been  washed  in  water,  and  then  in  rose- 
water, with  the  yolks  of  two  new-laid  eggs,  and  a 
large  spoonful  of  honey.  Add  as  much  fine  oat-meal, 
or  almond  paste,  as  will  work  it  into  a paste. 

For  chopped  Lips. 

Put  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  benjamin,  storax, 
and  spermaceti,  two  penny-worth  of  alkanet  root,  a 
juicy  apple  chopped,  a bunch  of  black  grapes  bruise 
ed,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  unsalted  butter,  and  two 
ounces  of  bees’  wax,  into  a new  tin  saucepan.  Sim- 
mer gently  till  all  is.  dissolved,,  and  then  strain  it 
through  a linen.  When  cold,  melt  it  again,  and  pour 
into  small  pots  or  boxes;  if  to  make  cakes,  use  the 
hottoms  of  tea-cups. 

Embrocation  for  the  Palsy , Rheumatismr  <$fC. 

Take  four  ounces  each  of  good  fresh  butter,  and 
common  hard  soap,  a quartern  of  brandy,  and  ten 
ounces  of  the  white  part  of  leeks,  torn  or  twisted  off 
from  the  green,  but  not  cut  with  a knife,  or  washed. 
Put  the  butter  into  a pipkin,  add  the  white  of  the 
leeks  torn  and  broken  small,  set  the  pipkin  in  boit- 
iug  water,  stir  the  ingredients  till  all  are  well  mixed 
and  quite  soft,  and  then  put  in  soap  thinly  scraped. 
When  that  also  is  well  mixed,  add  the  brandy  by 
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degrees,  and  continue  stirring  the  whole  till  it  be- 
comes an  ointment.  With  this  embrocation,  every 
part  where  the  disease  prevails  is  to  be  well  rubbed 
before  a good  fire,  morning  and  night,  till  the  skin 
is  completely  saturated. 

Pills  for  the  Jaundice. 

A quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Venice  soap,  made  into 
moderate-sized  pills,  with  eighteen  drops  of  the  oil 
of  aniseed;  three  of  these  pills  to  be  taken  night  and 
morning. 

Embrocation  for  the  Whooping  Cough. 

Mix  well  together  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  harts- 
horn and  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  amber;  with 
which  plentifully  anoint  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  arm-pits, 
and  the  back  bone,  every  morning  and  evening  for 
one  month : no  water  must  come  near  the  parts  thus 
anointed,  though  the  fingers  and  backs  of  the  hands 
may  be  wiped  with  a damp  cloth.  It  should  be  rub- 
bed in  near  the  fire,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent taking  cold.  It  is  best  to  make  only  the  above 
quantity  at  a time;  because,  by  often  opening  the 
bottle,  much  of  the  virtue  will  be  lost.  It  should  be 
kept  in  a bottle  with  a glass-stopper. 

Balsamic  Elixir  for  Cough  and  Consumption. 

Take  a pint  of  old  rum,  two  ounces  of  balsam  of 
Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  Strasburg  turpentine, 
an  ounce  of  powdered  extract  of  Catechu,  formerly 
called  Japan  earth,  half  an  ounce  of  gum  guaiacum, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  balsam  of  copaiva.  Mix  them 
well  together  in  a bottle;  and  keep  it  near  the  fire, 
closely  corked,  for  ten  days,  shaking  it  frequently 
during  that  time.  Afterwards  let  it  stand  two  days 
to  settle,  and  pour  off  the  clear  for  use.  Half  a pint 
of  rum  may  be  poured  over  the  dregs;  and,  being 
done  in  the  same  manner,  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  as 
the  first,  will  produce  more  elixir,  and  equally  good. 
The  dose  may  be  from  fifty  to  a hundred  or  two  hun- 
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dred  drops,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a day,  in  a wine  glass  of  water. 


Cure  for  Consumption. 

Gently  boil  in  a stew-pan  a pound  of  good  honey: 
clean,  scrape,  and  grate  two  large  sticks  of  horse- 
radish: stir  it  into  the  honey.  Let  it  boil  for  about 
five  minutes,  but  it  must  be  kept  continually  stirred. 
Two  or  three  table  spoonfuls  a day,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  some  time  persisted  in,  may 
do  a great  deal,  even  where  there  is  a confirmed  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs.  It  is  serviceable  in  all  coughs 
where  the  lungs  are  affected. 


Cure  for  a Wen. 

Put  some  salt  and  water  into  a saucepan,  and  boil 
it  for  four  or  five  minutes;  with  which,  while  tolei 
ablv  hot,  bathe  the  entire  surface  of  the  wen,  however 
large ; and  continue  to  do  so,  even  after  it  is  cold. 
Lvery  time,  before  applying  it,  stir  up  the  salt  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  of  the  bason,  and  incorporate 
it  afresh  with  the  water.  In  this  manner  the  wen 
must  be  rubbed  well  over,  at  least  ten  or  twelve  times 
every  twenty-four  hours;  and,  very  often  in  less  than 
a fortnight,  a small  discharge  takes  place,  without 
any  pain,  which  a gentle  pressure  soon  assists  to 
empty  the  whole  contents.  In  particular  instances, 
the  application  must  be  continued  several  weeks,  or 
even  months:  but  it  is  said  always  finally  to  prevail, 
where  persisted  in,  without  occasioning  pain  or  in- 
convenience of  any  kind,  there  being  not  the  smallest 
previous  notice  of  the  discharge. 

Remedy  for  the  Eyes,  when  the  Rheum,  is  violent. 

Take  two  ounces  of  hemlock,  pounded,  with  a 
pinch  of  bay  salt,  as  much  bole  amnioniac  as  will 
spread  it  on  a cloth ; lay  it  on  the  wrists,  and  renew 
it  t very  twelve  hours,  as  long  as  there  is  occasion  lor 
it;  if  one  eye  only  is  affected,  lay  the  bandage  on  the 
contrary  wrist. — Then  take  one  ounce  each  ot  red 
rose-water,  tutty,  and  double-refined  sugar  powder- 
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ed;  shake  them  well,  let  them  settle,  and  wash  the 

eyes  with  the  clear,  with  a tine  soft  rap; Then  take 

a pint  of  sweet  oil,  and  twelve  ounces  of  yell  avi  wax ; 
put  them  on  the  tire  in  a new  pipkin,  stir  the  wax 
till  melted  ; add  half  a pound  of  ceruse,  or  white 
lead,  and  boil  it  half  an  hour:  after  which,  put  iu 
two  ounces  each  of  finely  powdered  myrrh,  olibanum, 
and  mastic h.  Each  article  is  to  be  separately  pre- 

pared, and  used  in  the  same  order  as  they  are  here 
mentioned,  each  being-  well  mixed  in,  before  the  next 
be  added.  Let  the  whole  boil  gently,  till  it  becomes 
blackish  ; and  it  must  not  only  be  stirred  at  the  time 
it  remains  on  the  fire,  but  after  it  is  taken  off,  and 
till  it  gets  cool  enough  to  work  up  with  the  hands, 
like  dough,  into  rolls,  for  use.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  be  well  mixed,  and  properly  boiled. 
This  salve  is  to  he  applied  to  the  temples,  and  be- 
hind the  ears;  where  it  must  remain  till  it  grows 
moist,  and  falls  off.  It  is  not  only  thus  excellent 
for  the  eyes,  but  makes  a good  plaister  for  many 
other  purposes,  and  very  proper  for  swellings  or 
tumours.  It  speedily  cures  cuts,  and  heals  almost 
any  sore  where  much  drawing  is  not  necessary;  as 
it  will  retain  all  its  virtues  for  a long  time,  it  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  generally  useful  of  all 
family  salves. 

Cure  for  Dropsy . 

Take  sixteen  large  nutmegs,  eleven  spoonfuls  of 
broom  ashes  dried  and  burnt  in  an  oven,  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  bruised  mustard-seed,  and  a handful  of 
scraped  horse-radish;  put  the  whole  into  a gallon  of 
mountain  wine,  and  let  it  stand  three  or  four  days. 
A gill,  or  half  a pint,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
disease  and  strength  of  the  patient,  is  to  be  drank 
every  morning  fasting,  taking  nothing  else  for  an  hour 
or  two  after. 

Remedy  for  St.  Anthony  s Fire. 

Take  equal  parts  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  high- 
ly rectified  spirits  of  wine;  mix  them  well  togethei, 
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and  anoint  the  face  gently  with  a feather  dipped  m 
it  immediately  after  shaking  the  bottle.  This  should 
be  done  often,  always  shaking  the  bottle  and  taki  „ 
care  never  to  approach  the  eyes;  it  will  frequently 
effect  a cure  in  a day  or  two:  though  it  seems  at  hrst 
to  inflame,  it  softens  and  heals. 


Friar’s  Balsam. 

Put  four  ounces  of  sarsaparilla  cut  in  short  pieces, 
two  ounces  of  China  root  thinly  sliced,  and  an  ounce 
of  Virginian  snake-weed  cut  small,  with  one  quart 
of  spirits  of  wine,  in  a two  quart  bottle.  Set  it  m 
the  sun,  or  any  equal  degree  ot  heat;  shake  it  two 
or  three  times  a day,  till  the  spirit  be  tinctured  ot  a 
tine  golden  yellow.  Then  clear  off  the  infusion  into 
another  bottle;  and  put  in  eight  ounces  of  gum 
guaiacum ; set  it  again  in  the  sun,  shaking  it  often, 
till  all  the  gum  be  dissolved,  except  dregs,  which 
•will  be  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days.  It  must  be  again 
cleared  from  the  dregs;  and,  having  received  an  mince 
of  Peruvian  balsam,  be  well  shaken,  and  again  placed 
in  the  sun  for  two  days:  after  which,  add  an  ounce 
of  balm  of  Gilead,  shake  it  together,  and  finally  set  it 
ill  the  sun  for  fourteen  days,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 


Emollient  Gargle. 

Take  an  ounce  of  marshmallow  roots,  and  two  or 
three  figs;  boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one 
half  of  it  be  consumed:  then  strain  out  the  liquor. 
If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  water  ot 
ammania,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an 
exceedingly  good  attenuating  gargle.  This  gargle 
is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and  fauces 
are  rough  and  parched,  to  soften  these  parts,  and 

promote  the  discharge  of  saliva The  learned  and 

accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  observes,  that  in  the  in- 
flammatory quinsey,  or  strangulation  of  the  fauces, 
little  benefit  arises  from  the  common  gargles;  that 
such  as  are  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than 
good,  by  contracting  the  emunctories  of  the  saliva 
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and  mucus,  and  thickening  those  humours;  that  a 
decoction  of  tigs  in  milk  and  water  has  a contrary 
effect,  especially  if  some  sal-ammoniac  be  added,  by 
which  the  saliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands 
brought  to  secrete  more  freely;  a circumstance  al- 
ways conducive  to  the  cure. 

Anodyne  Balsam. 

Take  of  white  Spanish  soap,  one  ounce;  opium, 
unprepared,  two  drachms;  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
nine  ounces.  Digest  them  together  in  a gentle  heat 
for  three  days ; then  strain  off'  the  liquor,  and  add  to 
it  three  drachms  of  camphor.  This  balsam,  as  its 
title  expresses,  is  intended  to  ease  pain.  It  is  of  ser- 
vice in  violent  strains  and  rheumatic  complaints, 
when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  must  be 
rubbed  with  a warm  hand  on  the  part  affected;  or 
a linen  rag  moistened  with  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
part,  and  renewed  every  third  or  fourth  hour  till  the 
pain  abates.  If  the  opium  be  left  out,  this  will  re- 
semble the  soap  liniment,  or  opodeldoc. 

Anodyne  Plaister. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adhesive  plaister,  and,  when  it 
is  cooling,  mix  with  it  a drachm  of  powdered  opium, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  camphor,  previously  rub- 
bed up  with  a little  oil.  This  plaister  generally  gives 
ease  in  acute  pains,  especially  of  the  nervous  kind. 

Compound  Juncture  of  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces ; Seville  orang 
peel  and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the 
bark  be  powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients  bruis- 
ed ; then  infuse  the  whole  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  for  five  or  six  days,  in  a close  vessel ; after- 
wards strain  off  the  tincture.  This  tincture  is  not 
only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers,  but  also  in  slovy, 
nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  especially  towards  their 
decline.  The  dose  is  from  one  drachm,  to  three  or 
four  every  fifth  or  sixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in 
any  suitable  liquor,  occasionally  sharpened  with  a 
few  drops  of  the  vitriolic  aeid. 
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Take  « If  S„.d,  or  P»»d„- 

wk,  ™>  r “ 

Kniiino’  water  in  a tin  saucepan,  vht  . 

of  boiling  waiei,  * \ rq_.nie  orange  peel. 

strain  it  through  flannel,  put  it  up  in  small  phials, 
and* take  four  table-spoonfuls  three  tmies  a day. 

Another  Way. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  grossly  powder- 
ed in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint;  hen 
strain  the  decoction . If  a tea-spoonful  of  the > d uted 
acid  of  vitriol  be  added  to  this  medicine,  it  will  ren 
der  it  both  more  agreeable  and  efficacious. 

Laxative  Absorbent  Mixture. 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnesia  alba  in  a m°rtar 
with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  the  best  Turkey  rhu  ar  , 
and  add  to  them  three  ounces  ol  common  water  , 
simple  cinnamon-water,  and  syrup  of  sugar,  ot  eacn 

one  ounce As  most  diseases  of  infants  are,acc.°™‘ 

panied  by  acidities,  this  mixture  may  either  be  given 
with  a View  to  correct  these,  or  to  open  the  body. 
A table-spoonful  may  be  taken  for  a dose,  andre" 
peated  three  times  a day.  To  a very  young  child 
half  a spoonful  will  be  sufficient.  When  the  mixture 
is  intended  to  purge,  the  dose  may  either  be  increas- 
ed, or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled.—This  is  one 
of  the  most  generally  useful  medicines  for  children 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


Asafcetida  Pills . 

Take  of  asafcetida,  half  an  ounce;  simple  syrup, 
as  much  as  is  necessary  to  form  it  into  pills.— In 
hysteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary 
size,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may 
likewise  be  of  service  to  persons  afflicted  with  the 

asthma When  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  body  opeu, 

a proper  quantity  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may 
occasionally  be  added  to  the  above  mass. 
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Stomachic  Pills. 

Take  extract  of  gentian,  two  drachms;  powdered 
rhubarb  and  vitriolated  kali,  of  each  one  drachm ; oil 
of  mint,  thirty  drops ; simple  syrup,  a sufficient  quan- 
tity— Three  or  four  of  these  pills  may  be  taken  twice 
a day,  for  invigorating  the  stomach,  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open. 

Strengthening  Pills. 

Take  soft  extract  of  bark,  and  vitriolated  iron, 

each  a drachm.  Make  into  pills In  disorders 

arising  from  excessive  debility,  or  relaxation  of  the 
solids,  as  the  chlorosis,  or  green  sickness;  two  of 
these  pills  may  be  taken  three  times  a day. 

Stomach  Plaister. 

Take  of  gum  plaister,  half  a pound ; camphorated 
oil,  an  ounce  and  a half;  black  pepper,  or  capsicum, 
where  it  can  be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plaister, 
and  mix  with  it  the  oil ; then  sprinkle  in  the  pepper, 
previously  reduced  to  a fine  powder.  An  ounce  or 
two  of  this  plaister,  spread  upon  soft  leather,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  will  be  of  service 
in  flatulencies  arising  from  hysteric  and  hypochon- 
driac affections.  A little  of  the  expressed  oil  of  mace, 
or  a few  drops  of  the  essential  oil  of  mint,  may  be 
rubbed  upon  it  before  it  is  applied. 

Carminative  Poivder. 

Take  of  coriander-seed,  half  an  ounce ; ginger,  one 
drachm;  nutmegs,  half  a drachm;  fine  sugar,  a 
drachm  and  a half.  Reduce  them  into  powder  for 
twelve  doses This  powder  is  employed  for  expel- 

ling flatulencies  arising  from  indigestion,  particularly 
those  to  which  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  per- 
sons are  so  liable.  It  may  likewise  be  given  in  small 
quantities  to  children,  in  their  food,  when  troubled 
with  gripes. 

Wood  Strawberries  for  Stone  and  Gravel. 

Fill  a large  bottle  four  parts  in  five  with  fresh  gath- 
ered wood  strawberries,  add  as  much  Lisbon  or  loaf 
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sugar  as  will  make  it  pleasant;  fill  up  *lth A>esi t bran- 
dy: or,  if  good  rum  be  easier  obtained,  that  will  do 
as  well.  When  it  has  stood  six  weeks,  it  is  ready 
for  use.  A glass  of  this  cordial  will  give  immediate 
ease  in  the  severest  fit,  and  a continuance  will  entirely 


cure  the  patient.  . . - • 

Pour  off  the  first  infusion  at  the  expiration  ot  six 
weeks  and  the  same  strawberries  will  make  a second 
quantity;  fill  the  bottle  up  with  brandy  or  rum,  let 
it  stand  two  months,  and  then  strain  it  off  by  pres- 
sure  of  the  fruit. 


Cure  for  Stiffness  of  the  Joints. 

Beat  quite  thin  the  yolk  of  a new  laid  egg;  and 
add,  by  a spoonful  at  a time,  three  ounces  of  pure 
water;  stirring  it  continually,  that  the  egg  and  water 
may  be  united.  This  is  to  be  applied  to  the  con- 
tracted part,  either  cold  or  milk  warm,  rubbing  it  tor 
a few  minutes,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Cure  for  the  Nettle  Rash. 

A mixture  of  oil,  vinegar,  and  spirits  of  wine,  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  affords  a temporary  relief,  with 
regard  to  the  itching;  and  the  following  simple  medi- 
cine will  complete  the  cure.  Half  a drachm  of  cal- 
cined magnesia;  take  five  grains  of  it,  three  times  a 
day,  in  a glass  of  lime-water. 

Pills  for  the  Sick  Head- Ac h. 

A drachm  and  a half  of  Castile  soap,  forty  grains 
of  rhubarb  in  powder;  oil  of  juniper,  twenty  drops; 
syrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  form  the  whole  into  twen- 
ty pills.  The  dose  is  two  or  three  of  these  pills,  to 
be  taken  occasionally. 

Camphorated , or  Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce;  opium, 
two  drachms.  Infuse  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile 
aromatic  spirit,  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  shak- 
ing the  bottle;  afterwards  strain  tlie  elixir — This  is 
an  agreeable  and  safe  way  of  administering  opium. 
Ijt  eases  pain,  allavs  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult 
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breathing,  and  is  useful  in  many  disorders  of  chil- 
dren, particularly  the  whooping  cough.  The  dose 
for  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a hundred  drops. 

Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tincture,  one  pint;  vitriolic 
acid,  three  ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after 
the  feces  have  subsided,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper 
in  a glass  funnel.  This  is  one  of  the  best  medicines 
for  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  patients,  afflicted 
with  flatulencies  arising  from  relaxation  or  debility 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  will  succeed  where 
the  most  stomachic  bitters  have  no  effect.  The  dose 
is  from  thirty  to  forty  drops,  in  a glass  of  wine  or 
water,  or  a cup  of  any  bitter  infusion  twice  or  thrice 
a day.  It  should  be  taken  when  the  stomach  is  empty. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half;  lesser 
cardamom  seeds,  half  an  ounce;  brandy,  two  pints. 
Digest  for  a week,  and  strain  the  tincture.  Those 
who  chuse  to  have  a vinous  tincture  of  rhubarb  may 
infuse  the  above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lisbon 
wine,  adding  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  spirits. 
If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  and  a drachm  of  Virginian 
snake-root  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will 
make  the  bitter  tincture  of  rhubarb — All  these  tinc- 
tures are  designed  as  stomachics  and  corroborants 
as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
indigestion,  laxity  of  the  intestines,  fluxes,  colic 
and  such-like  complaints,  they  are  frequently  of  great 
service.  The  dose  is  from  half  a spoonful  to  three 
or  four  spoonfuls,  or  more,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  patient,  and  the  purposes  it  is  intend- 
ed to  answer. 

Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces ; Curassas  oran- 
ges, one  ounce;  Virginian  snake-root,  hall  an  ounce. 
Let  the  ingredients  be  bruised,  and  m^ised  for  tnrte 
or  four  days  in  two  pints  of  French  brandy  ; after- 
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wards  strain  out  the  elmr.— This  is  an  exce 
stomach  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  indigestion, 
appetite  and  such  like  complaints,  a small  glass  ot 
k may  i.e  taken  twice  a day.  It  likewise  relieves 
the  gout  in  the  stomach,  when  taken  in  a large  dose. 

' Compound  'Tincture  oj  Sarli. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces:  Seville  orange- 
peel  and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the 
bark  be  powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients  be  bruis- 
ed : then  infuse  the  whole  in  a pint  and  a half  ot 
brandy,  for  five  or  six  days,  in  a close  vessel ; after- 
wards strain  off  the  tincture.  This  tincture  is  not 
only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers,  but  also  in  slow, 
nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  especially  towau  s en 
decline.  The  dose  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or 
four,  every  fifth  or  sixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in 
any  suitable  liquor,  and  occasionally  sharpened  with 
a few  drops  ot  the  vitriolic  acid. 


Decoction  of  Sark. 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  best  bruised,  or  powdered, 
Peruvian  bark,  and  put  it  into  a pint  and  a half  of 
boiling  water,  in  a tin  saucepan,  with  a covei , with 
some  cinnamon  and  a little  Seville  orange  peel.  Boil 
it  together  for  twenty  minutes,  then  take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  let  it  stand  till  quite  cold:  afterwards  strain 
it  through  flannel,  put  it  up  in  small  phials,  and  take 
four  table-spoonfuls  three  times  a day. 

Cure  for  the  Convulsive  Hiccup. 

One  drop  of  chemical  oil  of  cinnamon  on  a small 
lump  of  sugar,  which  must  be  kept  in  the  mouth  till 
dissolved,  and  then  gently  swallowed. 

English  Hypocras. 

To  make  English  hypocras,  or  hippocras,  for  eas- 
ing palpitations  and  tremors  of  the  heart,  removing 
fearful  apprehensions,  sudden  frights  and  startings, 
warming  a cold  stomach,  giving  rest  to  wearied  limbs, 
&c.,  proceed  as  follows.  Infuse,  for  a few  hours,  in 
about  three  quarts  of  good  white  wine,  a nound  and 
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a half  of  loaf  sugar,  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  two  or 
three  tops  of  sweet  marjoram,  and  a little  long  pep- 
per, all  slightly  beaten  in  a mortar.  Let  the  liquor 
run  through  a filtering  bag,  with  a grain  of  musk ; 
add  the  juice  of  a large  lemon;  give  it  a gentle  heat 
over  the  lire;  pour  it  on  the  spices  again;  and,  when 
it  has  stood  three  or  four  days,  strain  it  through  a 
filtering  bag,  and  bottle  it  for  use.— This  is  an  excel- 
lent cordial  to  refresh  and  enliven  the  spirits.  If  a 
red  colour  be  wished  for,  the  hypocras  may  be  made 
of  any  required  hue,  by  substituting  red  for  white 
wine;  or  adding  juice  of  elder  berries  or  mulberries, 
syrup  of  clove-gilliflowers,  cochineal,  &c. 

Syrup  for  Coughs , Spitting  of  Blood , tyc. 

Take  six  ounces  of  comfrey  roots,  and  twelve 
handfuls  of  plantain  leaves,  cut  and  beat  them  well, 
strain  out  the  juice,  and  with  an  equal  weight  of  su- 
gar boil  it  up  to  a syrup. 

Another. 

Of  syrup  of  poppies,  oxyrnel  of  squills,  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic,  and  best  honey,  take  each  one  ounce. 
Mix  well  together,  and  take  a dessert  spoonful  at 
bed-time.  This  has  seldom  failed  to  cure  the  most 
obstinate  cough. 

Dropsy. 

Boil  three  handsful  of  the  tops  of  green  broom,  in 
a gallon  of  spring  water,  and  take  off  the  scum  as 
long  as  any  continues  to  rise;  then,  after  letting  it 
stand  till  cold,  pour  the  broom  and  decoction  togeth- 
er into  an  earthen  jug,  and  keep  it  closely  covered 
for  use.  Take,  night  and  morning,  a large  spoonful 
of  unbruised  mustard-seed;  and,  immediately  after 
swallowing  it,  drink  half  a pint  of  the  broom  water. 
This  remedy  ought  to  be  continued  for  some  months, 
and  it  will  seldom  fail  to  prove  effectual,  when  the 
disease  is  not  in  its  last  stage. 

Stomach  Plaisler  for  a Cough. 

Take  an  ounce  each  of  bees’  wax,  Burgundy  pitch. 
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and  rosin,  melt  them  together  in  a pipkin,  and  stir 
in  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  common  turpentin  • 
and  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  mace.  Spread  it  on 
piece  of  sheep’s  leather,  grate  some  nutmeg  over,  and 
apply  it  quite  warm  to  the  pit  of  the  stomachr 

j Balm  of  Gilead  Oil. 

Put  loosely  into  a bottle,  of  any  size,  as  many  balm 
of  Gilead  flowers  as  will  come  up  to  a third  part  of 
its  height;  then  nearly  fill  up  the  bottle  with  good 
sweet  oil;  shake  it  a little  occasionally,  and  let  it  in- 
fuse a day  or  two;  it  is  then  fit  for  use.  If  closely 
stopped,  it  will  keep  for  years,  and  will  be  the  better 
for  keeping.  When  about  half  used,  the  bottle  may 
be  again  filled  up  with  oil,  and  well  shaken;  and,  in 
two  or  three  days,  it  will  be  as  good  as  at  first. 
Cuts  and  bruises  of  the  skin,  are  completely  cured 
in  a few  days,  and  sometimes  in  a few  hours,  by  this 
oil.  It  is  excellent  for  all  green  wounds,  burns, 
scalds,  &c. 

Cures  for  the  Cramp. 

Bathe  the  parts  afflicted  every  morning  and  even- 
ing with  the  powder  of  amber;  and  take  inwardly, 
at  the  same  time,  on  going  to  bed  at  night,  for  eight 
or  ten  nights  together,  half  a spoonful,  in  from  a gill 

to  half  a pint  of  white  wine For  sudden  attacks  of 

the  cramp  in  the  legs,  relief  may  be  instantly  obtain- 
ed by  stretching  out  the  limb  affected,  and  elevat- 
ing the  heel  as  much  as  possible,  till  the  toes  bend 
backward  toward  the  shin : this,  also,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  infallible  remedy,  when  ouly  in  the  leg. 
— A hot  brick,  in  a flannel  bag,  placed  for  the  feet, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  all  night;  and  friction  with 
the  hand,  warm  flannels,  coarse  cloths,  or  the  flesh- 
brush, well  applied,  to  restore  the  free  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  contracted  part,  are  both  recom- 
mended as  efficacious  expedients  for  relieving  this 

terrible  pain,  as  well  as  for  preventing  its  return 

In  Italy,  as  an  infallible  cure,  a new  cork  is  cut  in 
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thin  slices,  and  a narrow  ribbon  passed  through  the 
centre  of  them,  and  tied  round  the  affected  limb,  lay- 
ing the  corks  fiat  on  the  flesh ; this,  while  thus  worn, 
is  said  to  prevent  any  return  of  the  cramp. 

To  quench  Thirst,  where  Drink  is  improper. 

Pour  vinegar  into  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  snuff 
it  up  the  nostrils,  and  wash  the  mouth  with  the  same. 

Cure  for  the  Ague. 

Take  thirty  grains  of  snake-root;  forty  of  worm- 
wood; half  an  ounce  of  the  best  powdered  Jesuit’s 
bark;  and  half  a pint  of  red  Port  wine.  Put  the 
whole  into  a bottle,  and  shake  it  well  together.  It 
should  be  taken  in  four  equal  quantities,  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  thing  at  night,  when 
the  fit  is  quite  over.  The  quantity  should  be  made 
into  eight  parts  for  a child,  and  the  bottle  should  be 
well  shaken  before  taking  it. 

This  medicine  should  be  continued  some  time  af- 
ter the  ague  and  fever  have  left. 

To  stop  Retching. 

Swallow  a tea-spoonful  of  Quincey’s  bitter  stomach 
tincture,  sweetened  with  syrup  of  oranges  or  quinces. 

Cure  for  a Sprain. 

Take  a large  spoonful  of  honey,  one  of  salt,  and 
the  white  of  an  egg;  beat  up  the  whole  for  two  hours, 
and  then  let  it  stand  an  hour:  anoint  the  sprained 
part  with  the  oil  thus  produced,  keeping  the  part 
well  rolled  with  a bandage. 

Pill  for  the  Tooth-ache. 

Take  half  a grain  of  opium,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  yellow  sub-sulphate  of  quicksilver,  formerly  called 
Turpeth  mineral ; make  them  into  a pill,  and  place 
it  in  the  hollow  of  the  tooth  some  time  before  bed- 
time, with  a small  piece  of  wax  over  the  top. 

Ointment  for  Burns , Scalds,  Cuts , Bruises,  Sfc. 

Set  over  the  fire,  in  a glazed  pipkin,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  the  best  olive  oil;  and  when  it  boils,  put 
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in  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  best  white  lead,  fine- 
ly powdered  and  sifted;  stir  it  with  a wooden  spoon 
till  it  be  of  a light  brown  colour:  then  add  lour  ounces 
of  yellow  bees’  wax  cut  in  small  pieces  ; and  keep 
stirring,  till  it  beall  melted  and  mixed  together,  rake 
it  oft'  the  fire,  and  continue  stirring  till  it  be  cool; 
then  put  in  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ol  camphor,  cut  or 
pounded  in  small  bits,  and  cover  up  close  with  white 
paper  for  a short  time.  Afterward,  stir  it  up,  put  it 
into  gallipots,  and  let  it  be  well  secured  with  bladder, 
to  keep  out  the  air.  This  ointment  is  to  be  spread 
on  linen  cloth,  and  applied  to  the  part  affected;  the 
plaister  may  be  changed  every  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours,  as  occasion  may  require ; and  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  let  the  air  get  to  the  wound. 

Sy  rup  of  Angelica  Root  for  the  Influenza , SfC. 

Boil  down  gently,  for  three  hours,  a handful  of 
angelica  root,  in  a quart  of  water ; then  strain  it  off 
and  add  liquid  Narbonne,  or  best  virgin  honey,  suf 
ficient  to  make  it  into  a balsam  or  syrup;  and  take 
two  tea-spoonsful  every  night  and  morning,  as  well 
as  several  times  in  the  day.  If  there  be  any  hoarse 
ness,  or  sore  throat,  add  a few  nitre-drops. 

Excellent  Worm  Powder. 

Take  a quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  rhubarb,  worm- 
seed,  senna,  and  burnt  hartshorn,  all  finely  powder- 
ed and  well  mixed  together.  The  dose,  for  a child 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  is  as  much  as  will  lie  on 
a shilling;  to  be  taken  in  treacle,  or  any  liquid,  the 
last  thing  at  night,  or  the  first  in  the  morning,  for 
three  nights  or  mornings  successively.  Though  this 
will  often  prove  sufficient,  it  may  safely  be  repeated, 
whenever  there  seems  the  least  necessity  for  it. 

Cure  for  a recent  Cough  or  Cold. 

Put  a 'arge  tea-cupful  of  linseed,  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sun  raisins,  and  two  pennyworth  of 
stick  liquorice,  into  two  quarts  of  soft  water,  and 
let  it  simmer  over  a slow  fire  till  reduced  to  one 
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quart;  add  to  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  pounded 
sugar  candy,  a table-spoonful  of  old  rum,  and  a ta- 
ble-spoonful of  the  best  white-wine  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice.  The  rum  and  vinegar  should  be  added  as  the 
decoction  is  taken ; for,  if  they  are  put  in  at  first,  the 
whole  soon  becomes  flat,  and  less  efficacious.  The 
dose  is  half  a pint,  made  warm,  on  going  to  bed  ; 
and  a little  may  be  taken  whenever  the  cough  is 
troublesome.  The  worsf  cold  is  generally  cured 
by  this  remedy  in  two  or  three  days;  and,  if  taken 
in  time,  is  considered  infallible.  It  is  a line  balsamic 
cordial  for  the  lungs. 

Remedy  for  the  Gout. 

Mix  two  ounces  of  linely  pounded  gum  guaiacum, 
with  three  quarts  of  the  best  rum,  in  a glass  vessel ; 
stir  and  shake  it  from  time  to  time.  When  it  has  re 
mained  for  ten  days  properly  exposed  to  the  su 
distil  the  liquor  through  cotton  or  strong  blottin^ 
paper,  and  bottle  the  whole,  corking  it  up  tight. 
The  more  is  made  of  it  at  a time  the  better,  as  it  im- 
proves by  keeping.  The  dose  is  a table-spoonful 
every  morning  fasting.  The  bottles  should  be  cork- 
ed as  closely  as  possible ; but  should  not  be  quite 
filled,  lest  the  fermentation  of  the  liquor  should  make 
them  burst.  This  medicine  must  not  be  made  with 
brandy,  or  any  other  spirit,  but  good  genuine  rum. 

German  Styptic  Powder. 

Reduce  to  fine  powder  two  drachms  each  of  Per- 
uvian bark  and  loaf  sugar,  one  drachm  of  cinnamon, 
and  half  a drachm  of  lapis  haematites,  or  blood  stone; 
take  a tea-spoonful  of  it  every  hour,  or  oftener,  ac- 
cording to  the  urgency  of  the  case  and  its  effects,  in 
balm  or  camomile  tea. 

Edinburgh  Yellow  Balsam. 

Gather,  on  a dry  day,  a pound  of  elder  flowers, 
but  let  neither  the  stems  nor  green  be  in  them,  and 
mix  them  with  four  pounds  of  May  butter,  in  a close 
well-glazed  vessel.  Put  them  in  the  sun  by  day, 
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and  near  the  fire  by  night.  Keep  them  thus  till  t 
green  broom  blossoms;  then  get  a pound  of  the  blos- 
som, and  mix  them  well  together.  Keep  it  as  befoie 
directed  for  five  or  six  weeks;  then  warm  it  well, 
but  do  not  boil  it,  and  wring  it  all  out  m a cloth 
quite  drv.  It  is  good  for  inflammation,  pain,  or 
stitch  rubbing  the  part  affected  before  the  lire  with 
a small  bit  of  the  balsam;  if  taken  inwardly,  swallow 
five  or  six  pills  of  it  rolled  in  sugar. 


Fox-glove  Juice , for  Deafness. 

Bruise,  in  a marble  mortar,  the  flowers,  leaves, 
and  stalks,  of  fresh  fox-glove;  mix  the  juice  with 
double  the  quantity  of  brandy,  and  keep  it  for  use. 
The  herb  flowers  in  June,  and  the  juice  will  thus 
keep  good  till  the  return  of  that  season.  1 he  method 
of  using  it  is,  to  drop  one  drop  in  the  ear  every  night, 
and  then  moisten  a bit  of  lint  with  a little  of  the  juice, 
put  it  also  in  the  ear,  and  take  it  out  next  morning, 
till  the  cure  be  completed. 


Cream  for  Consumption. 

Boil  in  three  pints  of  water,  till  half  wasted,  one 
ounce  each  of  eringo  root,  pearl  barley,  sago,  and 
rice;  strain  it  off,  put  a table-spoonful  of  the  mixture 
iuto  a coffee  cup  of  boiling  milk,  so  as  to  render  it 
of  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  sweeten  with  loaf  or 
Lisbon  sugar  to  the  taste. 

Cure  for  a Sprain. 

Put  an  Ounce  of  camphor,  sliced  orcoarsely  pound- 
ed, into  a pint  bottle;  add  half  a pint  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine;  and  nearly  fill  up  the  bottle  with  bul- 
lock’s gall.  Let  it  stand  two  or  three  days  by  the 
fire-side,  hake  it  frequently,  till  aM  the  camphor  he 
completely  dissolved,  and  keep  it  very  closely  stop- 
ped for  use.  The  sprained  part  is  to  be  bathed 
plentifully  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  relief  be  ob- 
tained. This  embrocation  may  be  hastily  prepared, 
by  at  once  mixing  common  spirit  of  wine  and  cam- 
phor with  an  equal  quantity  of  ox  gall. 
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Remedy  for  the  Whooping  Cough. 

Take  two  ounces  each  of  conserve  of  roses,  rais- 
ins of  the  sun  stoned,  brown  sugar-candy,  and  two 
pennyworth  of  spirits  of  sulphur;  beat  them  up  into 
a conserve,  and  take  a tea-spoonful  night  and  morning. 

Negro  remedy  for  Rheumatism. 

Frequently  rub  the  part  affected  with  a mixture 
of  Cayenne  pepper  and  strong  spirits. 

Sir  Hans  Sloanes  Liniment  for  sore  Eyes. 

One  ounce  of  prepared  tutty,  two  scruples  of  pre- 
pared lapis  haematites,  twelve  grains  of  the  best  pre- 
pare^ les,  and  four  grains  of  prepared  pearl.  Put 
the  wh(V  into  a marble  mortar,  and  rub  them  very 
carefully  with  a marble  pestle,  and  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  viper’s  grease  or  fat  to  make  a liniment.  This 
should  be  used  daily,  either  in  the  morning  or  even- 
ing, and  sometimes  both.  It  is  to  be  applied  with 
a small  hair  pencil,  the  eye  at  the  same  time  wink- 
ing or  a little  opened. 

Remedy  for  preventing  Infectious  Diseases  in 
Hospitals , Prisons,  fyc. 

Put  some  hot  sand  in  a small  pipkin,  and  place  in 
it  a tea-cup,  in  which  put  half  an  ounce  of  strong- 
vitriolic  acid:  when  a little  warm,  add  to  it  half  an 
ounce  of  purified  nitre  powder;  stir  the  mixture  with 
a clip  of  glass,  or  the  small  end  of  a tobacco  pipe. 
This  should  be  repeated  from  time  to  time;  the  pip- 
kin being  set  over  a lamp.  This  has  so  often  been 
tried  with  success,  in  infirmaries,  gaols,  &c.,  at  land, 
and  also  at  sea,  that  it  is  known  to  possess  a specilic 
power  on  putrid  contagion,  gaol  fevers,  &c. 

Conserve  of  Hedge  Mustard,  for  the  cure  oj  Asthma. 

Beat  in  a mortar,  equal  quantities  of  the  leaves  of 
hedge  mustard  and  virgin  honey,  to  mako  a thin 
conserve.  Italian  honey  is  best  for  asthmatic  persons, 
but  any  clean  and  pure  kind  of  honey  will  generally 
prove  effectual.  It  may  be  taken  at  discretion,  ac- 
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cording*  to  the  state  ot  the  disease,  and  the  benefit 
experienced.  Hedge  mustard,  both  seed  and  herb, 
is  considered  as  warm,  dry,  attenuating,  opening,  and. 
expectorant.  It  is  vulnerary,  causes  plentiful  spit- 
ting, and  makes  the  breathing  easier.  Externally, 
it  is  recommended  in  occult  cancers  and  hard  swel- 
lings of  the  breast. 


D rink  for  a weak  Constitution. 

Boil  as  much  pearl  or  Scotch  barley,  in  water,  as 
will  make  about  three  pints;  then  strain  it  oft,  and 
having  dissolved  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic  in  a little 
water,  mix  them,  and  just  boil  the  whole  up  together. 
The  barley  water  need  not  be  thick,  as  the  gum  gives 
it  sufficient  consistence.  When  used,  take  it  milk 
warm ; and  the  good  effect  will  generally  be  soon 
manifest. 


Cordial  Electuary. 

Boil  a pint  of  the  best  honey;  and,  having  care- 
fully taken  off  all  the  scum,  put  into  the  clarified  li- 
quid a bundle  of  hyssop  which  has  been  well  bruis- 
ed previously  to  tying  it  up,  and  let  them  boil  to- 
gether till  the  honey  tastes  strongly  of  the  hyssop. 
Then  strain  out  the  honey  very  hard  ; and  put  into  it 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  powdered  liquorice 
root  and  aniseed,  half  that  quantity  of  pulverized 
elecampane  and  angelica  roots,  and  one  penny-weight 
each  of  pepper  and  ginger.  Let  the  whole  boil  to- 
gether a short  time,  being  wrell  stirred  all  the  while. 
Then  pour  it  into  a gallipot,  or  small  jar,  and  con- 
tinue stirring  till  quite  cold.  Keep  it  covered  for 
use ; and  whenever  troubled  with  straitness  at  the 
stomach,  or  shortness  of  breath,  take  Some  of  the 
electuary  on  a bruised  stick  of  liquorice,  which  will 
very  soon  give  relief. 

Cure  for  Chilblains. 

If  before  any  inflammation  takes  place,  the  parts 
affected  are  well  washed  morning  and  evening  with 
hot  water,  or  even  with  cold  water  on  going  to  bed, 
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it  will  generally  stop  their  progress ; especially  if 
warm  socks  or  gloves  be  constantly  worm : but,  when 
they  are  inflamed,  dip  a rag,  folded  four  times  to- 
gether, into  a mixture  composed  of  four  ounces  of 
spirits  of  wine  and  camphor,  and  one  of  Venice  trea- 
cle; which  must  be  tied  every  night  on  the  chilblains 
till  they  disappear.  With  these  precautions  they 
will  seldom  be  found  to  break;  when  this  happens, 
dissolve  an  ounce  of  common  turpentine  into  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  mix  it  up  into  a balsam,  with  haif  an 
ounce  of  lampblack,  or  soot,  and  a drachm  of  oil  o* 
spirits  of  turpentine.  Spread  this  balsam  on  a piece 
of  lint  large  enough  entirely  to  cover  the  ulcer,  tie  it 
on  with  warm  cloths  all  over  the  parts  affected,  and 
renew  the  dressings  every  morning  and  evening.  This 
will  speedily  effect  a cure.  Soft  leather  socks,  if  be- 
gun to  be  worn  before  the  first  approach  of  winter, 
in  October  at  farthest,  and  never  suffered  to  be  wet 
or  hard,  will  generally  preserve  even  those  from  chil- 
blains who  are  most  subject  to  be  troubled  with  them. 

Red  Cabbage  dressed  the  Dutch  way  for  Cold  at  the 

Breast. 

Cut  a red  cabbage  small,  and  boil  it  in  water  till 
tender:  then  drain  it  dry,  put  it  in  a stewpan  with 
some  oil  and  butter,  a small  quantity  of  water  and 
vinegar,  an  onion  cut  small,  pepper  and  salt,  and  let 
it  simmer  till  all  the  liquor  be  wasted.  It  may  then 
be  eaten  at  pleasure,  either  hot  or  cold,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  excellent  pectoral  medicine,  as  well 
as  a pleasant  food. 

Cordial  Remedy. 

Take  a thick  glass  or  stone  bottle,  and  put  in  it 
two  quarts  of  the  best  brandy;  adding  the  following 
seeds,  first  grossly  pounded  in  a mortar -T wo 
drachms  of  angelica  seeds,  one  ounce  of  coriander 
seeds,  and  a large  pinch  each  of  fennel  seeds  ai*d 
aniseeds.  Then  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  two  fresh 
lemor.s,  putting  in  also  their  yellow  rinds;  add  a 
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pound  of  loaf  sugar;  and  shaking  well  the  bottle 
from  time  to  time,  let  the  whole  infuse  live  days. 
After  this,  to  render  the  liquor  clearer,  pass  it  through 
a cotton  bag',  or  filtering  paper,  and  bottle  it  up  care- 
fully and  closely  corked.  A small  cordial  glass  at 
a time,  more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  circum- 
stances, is  an  excellent  remedy  for  all  complaints  in 
the  stomach,  indigestion,  sickness,  colic,  obstruc- 
tions, stitches  of  the  side,  spasms  in  the  breast,  dis- 
eases of  the  kidnies,  strangury,  gravel,  oppression 
of  the  spleen,  loathing,  vertigo,  rheumatism,  shortness 
of  breath,  &c. 

Simple  Remedy  for  the  Stone. 

Boil  thirty  unroasted  coffee  berries  in  a quart  of 
water,  till  the  liquid  becomes  of  a greenish  hue;  half 
a pint  of  which  is  to  be  taken  every  morning  and 
evening,  with  ten  drops  of  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre. 
It  will  be  proper,  while  using  this  medicine,  occa- 
sionally to  open  the  bowels  by  taking  a spoonful  or 
two  of  castor  oil. 

French  Remedy  for  Dysentery  or  Rloody  Flux. 

Take  two  large  nutmegs  grossly  pounded ; twenty 
white  peppercorns,  and  as  many  cloves ; an  ounce 
each  of  bruised  cinnamon,  and  of  oak  bark,  from  an 
old  tree,  grossly  rasped.  Boil  the  whole  in  three 
quarts  of  milk,  to  the  diminution  of  a fourth  part; 
strain  the  decoction,  divide  it  into  four  equal  parts, 
and  give  the  patient  one  portion  every  six  hours,  day 
and  night.  If  the  appetite  be  lost,  so  that  the  patient 
cannot  eat,  as  often  happens,  this  milk  will  afford 
sufficient  nourishment.  The  first  quantity,  taken 
warm,  appeases  the  griping  pains;  and  the  same  is 
to  be  repeated  the  second  and  third  days.  This 
does  not  cure  suddenly ; but  softens  and  strengthens 
the  bowels  by  slow  and  sure  degrees.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  the  patient  should  be  desirous  of  food,  it 
should  not  be  refused,  provided  it  be  taken  with 
moderation. 
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Essence  for  Heacl-ache,  and  other  violent  Pains. 

Put  two  pounds  of  true  French  spirit  of  wine  in- 
to a strong  bottle;  add  two  ounces  of  roche  alum 
in  very  line  powder,  four  ounces  of  pounded  cam- 
phor, half  an  ounce  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  four 
ounces  of  strong  volatile  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac.  Stop 
the  bottle  close,  and  shake  it  three  or  four  times  a 
day  for  live  or  six  daye.  The  way  to  use  it  is  *to  rub 
the  hand  with  a little  of  it,  and  hold  it  ard  c ti  the 
part  affected  till  it  be  quite  dry.  It  the  pain  be  not 
quite  relieved,  it  must  be  repeated  two  or  three  times. 
Th  is  essence,  plentifully  applied  as  above  directed, 
will  very  often  remove  local  pains  of  almost  every 
description. 

Linseed  Cough  Syrup. 

Boil  one  ounce  of  linseed  in  a quart  of  water,  till 
half  wasted ; add  six  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  two 
ounces  of  sugar  candy,  half  an  ounce  of  Spanish  li- 
quorice, and  the  juice  of  a large  lemon.  Let  the 
whole  simmer  slowly  together,  till  it  becomes  of  a 
syrupy  consistence;  when  cold,  put  to  it  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  the  best  old  rum. 

Remedy  for  a iveak  Stomach. 

Infuse,  in  a pint  of  wine,  one  drachm  each  of  pow 
dered  myrrh  or  frankincense,  wormwood,  and  castor, 
for  eight  or  ten  days.  A glass  of  this,  taken  after 
dinner,  w ill  excellently  assist  digestion. 

Scotch  Daffy  s Elixir. 

Take  half  a bottle  of  brandy,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  Lisbon  wine;  infuse  in  it,  mixed  together,  half 
an  ounce  each  of  aniseeds  and  sweet  fennel  seeds, 
an  ounce  each  of  hiera  picra  and  aloes,  two  drachms 
of  saffron,  two  ounces  of  bitter  or  Seville  orange  peel, 
and  one  ounce  of  snake  root.  Infuse  them  near  the 
fire  for  a fortnight;  then  put  the  bottle  in  a pan  ot 
cold  water  over  the  fire,  take  it  off  when  it  simmers, 
and  strain  or  filter  it  as  soon  as  it  is  cold.  Keep  it 
in  closely-stopped  bottles ; and  take  two  table-spoons- 


ful  of  it  at  night.  It  is  excellent  for  the  colic,  and 
may  be  taken  as  a gentle  aperient. 

Edinburgh  Eye  Water. 

Put  white  vitriol,  the  size  of  a nut,  into  two  gills 
of  white  rose  water,  with  as  much  fine  loaf-sugar  as 
vitriol.  When  dissolved,  shake  the  bottle;  and,  on 
o-oin^  to  bed,  wash  the  eyes  with  it,  using  a soft  clean 

cloth. 


Edinburgh  Wash,  for  Scurvy , Red  Face , fyc. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  fine  barley,  m a wine  bottle  ot 
water,  to  four  gills,  or  half  a bottle;  beat  two  ounces 
of  blanched  almonds  to  a paste,  mix  them  with  a 
little  of  the  barley-water.  When  cold,  warm  and 
squeeze  them  through  a cloth ; then  dissolve  a penny- 
worth of  camphor  in  a table-spoonful  of  brandy,  01 
any  other  strong  spirits.  Mix  them  together,  and 
wash  the  face  with  the  liquid  every  night  when  go- 


ing to  bed. 


Vapour  for  a Quinsy. 

Take  powdered  black  pepper,  one  ounce;  milk 
a quart;  and  boil  them  to  a pint  and  a half  Put 
the  whole  into  a glass  bottle  with  a small  neck,  and 
let  the  vapour  be  received,  as  hot  as  can  be  enduiet , 
with  an  open  mouth.  This,  more  powerfully  than, 
any  gargle  whatsoever,  attenuates  the  tough  phlegm, 
which,  bv  obstructing  the  glands  and  spungy  nesh, 
and  hindering  the  free  passage  of  blood  and  humours 
through  them,  occasions  inflammation  and  tumor . 
and,  therefore,  it  more  effectually  takes  off  this  dis- 
temper than  any  other  thing. 

Fumigation , or  Vapour  for  a Sore  ThroaL 
Take  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  an  ounce  of  myrrh ; 
boil  them  together  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  pour 
the  liquid  into  a bason.  Place  over  the  bason  the 
large  part  of  a funnel  that  fits  it;  and,  the  small  end 
being  taken  into  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  the  fume 
will  be  inhaled,  and  pass  to  the  thioat.  It  must  be 
used  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne;  and  should  be  renewed 
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every  quarter  of  an  hour,  til!  a cure  be  effected.  This 
remedy  will  seldom  or  never  fail,  if  resolutely  persist- 
ed in  for  a day  or  two,  in  the  tnost  dangerous  state  of 
either  an  inflammatory  or  putrid  sore  throat,  or  even 
a quinsy. 


SIMPLE  MEDICINAL  RECEIPTS 

IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER. 

St.  Anthony's  Eire.  Take  a glass  of  tar- water 
warm  in  bed  every  hour,  washing  the  part  with  the 
same.  Or,  take  a decoction  of  elder-leaves  as  a sweat; 
apply  to  the  part  a cloth  dipt  in  lime-water,  mixed 
with  a little  camphorated  spirit  of  wine. 

The  Apoplexy.  In  the  lit,  put  a handful  of  salt 
into  a pint  of  cold  water,  and,  if  possible,  pour  it 
down  the  throat  of  the  patient ; he  will  quickly  come 
to  himself:  so  will  one  who  seems  dead  by  a fall. 
But  send  for  a good  physician  immediately.  If  the 
fit  be  soon  after  a meal,  do  not  bleed,  but  vomit. 
Rub  the  head,  feet,  and  hands,  strongly,  and  let  two 
strong  men  carry  the  patient  upright,  backward  and 
forward,  about  the  room. 

The  Asthma.  Cut  an  ounce  of  stick  liquorice  into 
slices:  steep  this  in  a quart  of  water  four  and  twenty 
hours,  and  use  it,  when  you  are  worse  than  usual, 
as  common  drink,  which  has  been  known  to  give 
much  ease. 

A dry  or  Conclusive  Asthma.  Drink  a pint  ol  new 
milk  morning  and  evening:  this  has  cured  an  invet- 
erate asthma.  Or,  beat  tine  saffron  small,  and  take 
eight  or  ten  grains  every  night.  Or,  you  may  take 
from  three  to  five  grains  of  ipecacuanha  every  morn- 
ing; or  from  five  to  ten  grains  every  other  eveniug: 
Do  this,  if  needful,  for  a month  or  six  weeks:  Five 
grains  usually  vomit.  In  a violent  fit,  take  a scruple 
instantly.  In  any  asthma,  the  best  drink  is  apple- 
water;  that  is,  boiling  water  poured  on  sliced  apples. 

To  prevent  Bleeding  at  the  Nose.  Drink  whey 
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largely  every  morning,  and  eat  plentifully  of  rawns., 
or  wash  the  temples,  nose  and  neck,  • 

Bleeding  of  a Wound,  lake  ripe  puff-balls,  bieaK 
them  warily,  and  save  the  powder:  strew  this  on  the 
wound,  and  bind  it  on.  This  will  stop  the  bleeding 
of  an  amputated  limb  without  any  cautery 

Ztti^  of  Blood.  Take  a tea-cupful  of  stewed 
prunes,  at  lyiaar  down,  for  two  or  three  nights.  Or, 
two  spoonsful  of  juice  of  nettles,  every  morning,  and  a 
large  cup  of  decoction  of  nettles,  at  night,  for  a week. 

Vomiting  Blood.  Take  two  spoonsful  of  nettle- 
juice.  This  also  dissolves  blood  coagulated  m the 

stomach. 

Biles.  Apply  a little  Venice  turpentine;  or  an 
equal  quantity  of  soap  and  brown  sugar  well  mixed. 

Hard  Breasts.  Apply  turnips  roasted  till  sott, 
then  mashed  and  mixed  with  a little  oil  of  roses: 
Change  this  twice  a day,  keeping  the  breast  veiy 

warm  with  flannel.  . , , 

Sore  and  Swelled  Breasts.  Boil  a handful  of  cham- 
omile and  as  much  mallows  in  milk  and  water:  ro- 
ment  with  it  between  two  flannels  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne,  every  twelve  hours : It  also  dissolves  any  knot 
or  swelling  in  any  part. 

A Bruise.  Immediately  apply  treacle  spread  on 
brown  paper ; or  electrify  the  part,  which  is  the 

‘ A Burn  or  Scald.  Immediately  plunge  the  part 
into  cold  water:  Keep  it  in  an  hour,  it  not  well  be- 
fore ; perhaps  four  or  five  hours.  Or,  electrify  it ; 
if  this  can  be  dons  presently,  it  totally  cures  tiie  most 
desperate  burn.  Or,  apply  a bruised  onion. 

For  a deep  Burn  or  Scald,  mix  lime-water  and  sweet 
oil,  to  the  thickness  of  cream  ; apply  it  with  a leather 
several  times  a day:  This  is  a very  effectual  appli- 
cation. 

A Cancer  in  the  Breast , of  13  years’  standing,  has 
been  cured  by  frequently  applying  red  poppy-water, 
plantain,  and  rose-water  mixed  with  honey  of  roses: 
Afterwards,  the  waters  alone  perfect  the  cure.  Or, 
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take  horse-spurs,  (a  kind  of  warts  that  grow  on  the 
inside  of  horses  fore-legs,)  and  dry  them  by  the  fire, 
till  they  will  beat  to  powder:  Sift  and  infuse  two 
drachms  in  two  quarts  of  ale:  drink  half  a pint  every 
six  hours,  new-milk  warm.  It  has  cured  many. 

For  a Cancer  in  the  Mouth . Boil  a few  leaves  of 
succory,  plantain,  and  rue,  with  a spoonful  of  honey, 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  Gargle  with  this  often  in 
an  hour:  Or,  with  vinegar  and  honey,  wherein  half 
an  ounce  of  roch-alum  is  boiled. 

A Cancer  in  any  other  Part.  Apply  red  onions 
bruised. 

To  cure  Chilblains.  Apply  a poultice  of  roasted 
onions  hot:  Keep  it  on  two  or  three  days,  if  not  cur- 
ed sooner. 

Chin-cough , or  Hooping-cough.  Use  the  cold-bath 
daily;  or  rub  the  back,  at  lying  down,  with  old  rum 

it  seldom  fails.  In  desperate  cases,  change  of  air 

alone  has  cured. 

Cholera  Morbus , or  Flux  and  Vomiting.  Drink 
two  or  three  quarts  of  cold  water,  if  strong;  of  warm 
water,  if  weak.  Or,  decoction  of  rice,  or  barley,  or 
toasted  oaten  bread. 

To  cure  cliopt  Hands.  Wash  with  soft  soap,  mix- 
ed with  red  sand : or,  wash  them  in  sugar  and  water, 
or  in  vinegar. 

For  a Cold.  Drink  a pint  of  cold  water  at  bed 
time;  or  a spoonful  of  treacle  in  half  a pint  ot  water. 

In  a Fit  of  the  Colic.  Drink  a pint  of  cold  water, 
or  a quart  of  warm  water.  Or,  apply  outwardly  a 
bag  of  hot  oats ; or  steep  the  legs  in  hot  water  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour. 

For  a Consumption.  Cold  bathing  has  cured  many 
deep  consumptions.  Take  no  food  but  new  butter- 
milk churned  in  a bottle,  and  white  bread.  Or,  boil 
two  handsful  ot  sorrel  in  a pint  ot  whey;  stiain  it,^ 
and  drink  a glass  thrice  a day.  Or,  turn  a pint  ot 
skimmed  milk  with  half  a pint  of  small  beer;  boil  in 
this  whey  about  twenty  ivy  leaves,  and  two  or  three 
sprigs  of  hyssop;  drink  half  over  night,  and  the  rest 
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in  the  morning:  do  this,  if  needful,  for  two  months 
daily — it  has  cured  in  desperate  cases. 

Convulsions  in  Children  Scrape  piony  roots  f.  esh 
digged : apply  what  you  have  scraped  oft  to  the  soles 

ofTlie  feet;  it  helps  immediately. 

For  a cough.  Drink  a pint  of  cold  water  when 
o-oing  to  bed.  Or,  make  a hole  through  a lemon  and 
dll  it  with  honey;  roast  it,  and  catch  the  juice:  take 

a tea-spoonful  of  this  frequently. 

To  prevent  the  Cramp.  Tie  your  garters  smooth 
and  tight  under  your  knee  at  going  to  bed,  which  sel- 
dom fails;  or  lay  a roll  of  brimstone  under  your  pil- 
low  To  cure  the  Cramp , strongly  put  out  your  heel, 

pulling  the  toes  inwards.  , . , , 

The  Croup.  A disorder  in  children,  which  has 

generally  proved  fatal,  is  said  to  be  now  easily  cured 
by  taking  from  the  arm  as  much  blood  as  the  child 


can  bear.  , , 

Deafness.  Be  electrified  through  the  ear;  or  use 

the  cold  bath:  or  put  a little  salt  into  the  ear. 

A Diabetes.  Drink  threoor  four  times  a day  a 
quarterofapintof  alum-posset,  putting  three  drachms 
of  alum  to  four  pints  of  milk.  It  seldom  lads  to  cure 
in  eight  or  ten  days. 

The  Dropsy.  Rub  the  swelled  part  with  salad 
oil  by  a warm  hand,  at  least  an  hour  a day*  this  has 
done  wonders  in  some  cases.  Or,  eat  a crust  of  bi  ead 
every  morning  fasting.  Or,  take  as  much  as  lies  on 
a sixpence  of  powdered  laurel-leaves  every  second  oi 
third  day.  Or,  be  electrified. 

The  Far  Ache.  Rub  the  ear  hard  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour:  or,  put  in  a roasted  fig,  or  onion,  as  hot 
as  may  be:  or,  blow  the  smoke  of  tobacco  strongly 
into  it. 

An  excellent  Eye-water.  Put  half  an  ounce  of 
lapis  calaminaris  powdered,  into  half  a pint  of  French 
white-wine,  and  as  much  white  rose-water:  drop  a 
drop  or  two  into  the  corner  of  the  eye.  It  cures  sore- 
ness, weakness,  and  most  diseases  of  the  eye;  and 
has  been  known  to  cure  total  blindness. 
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A Flux.  Boil  the  fat  of  a breast  of  mutton  in  a 
quart  of  water  for  an  hour:  drink  the  broth  as  soon 
as  you  can  conveniently:  this  will  cure  the  most  in- 
veterate flux. 

A Bloody  Flux.  Take  grated  rhubarb,  as  much 
is  will  lie  on  a shilling,  with  half  as  much  grated 
lutmeg,  in  a glass  of  white-wine,  at  lying  down  eve- 
-y  night. 

The  Gout  in  any  Limb.  Rub  the  part  with  warm 
treacle,  and  then  bind  on  a flannel  smeared  there- 
with. Repeat  this,  if  need  be,  once  in  twelve  hours. 
Or,  drink  a pint  of  strong  infusion  of  elder-buds  dry 
or  green,  morning  and  evening. 

The  Gravel.  Infuse  an  ounce  of  wild  parsley- 
seeds  in  a pint  of  white  wine  for  twelve  days;  drink 
a glass  of  it  fasting,  for  three  months.  To  prevent 
its  return,  breakfast  for  three  months  on  agrimony 
tea:  this  has  cured  the  complaint  without  the  least 
symptom  of  its  return. 

The  Jaundice.  Take  a small  pill  of  Castile-soap 
every  morning,  for  eight  or  ten  days. 

The  Itch.  Wash  the  parts  affected  with  strong 
rum ; or  beat  together  the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons, 
with  the  same  quantity  of  oil  of  roses,  and  anoint 
the  parts  affected. 

The  Kings  Evil.  Make  a leaf  of  dried  burdock 
into  a pint  of  tea;  take  half  a pint  twice  a day,  for 
four  months. 

To  cure  the  Piles.  Apply  warm  treacle,  or,  a 
tobacco-leaf  steeped  in  water  twenty-four  hours,  or, 
varnish,  which  perfectly  cures  both  the  blind  and 
bleeding  piles. 

To  one  Poisoned.  Give  one  or  two  grains  of  dis- 
tilled verdigrise:  it  vomits  in  an  instant. 
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OF  READING. 

Propriety  of  language,  and  a graceful  manner  of 
speaking,  are  the  certain  characteristics  ol  good  sense 
and  good  breeding.  But  a false  pronunciation  of 
words,  improper  emphasis,  and  a drawling  tone  of 
voice,  with  a violation  ot  the  common  rules  of  gram- 
mar, are  the  sure  indications  of  a mean  capacity,  or 
a low  education.  As  all  persons  whose  education 
has  been  neglected,  are  liable  to  expose  their  igno- 
rance in  conversation  and  the  daily  occurrences  ot  life, 
it  is  amazing,  that  a graceful  enunciation  is  not  more 
attended  to  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  made  the 
first  and  most  essential  article  in  plans  of  education. 
In  this  age  of  refinement,  when  both  sexes  are  ambi- 
tious of  appearing  to  the  greatest  advantage ; when  ex- 
ternal ornaments,  and  ostentatious  accomplishments 
are  the  supreme  objects  of  attention  ; when  the  out- 
side is  set  oil'  with  all  imaginable  elegance ; the  hair 
erected  into  a beautiful  structure,  and  the  cheek  a- 
dorned  with  artificial  tints;  when  the  teeth  are  polish- 
ed, enamelled,  or  transplanted ; the  fingers  taught  to 
use  the  pen  and  the  pencil,  or  to  play  on  a musical 
instrument ; the  body  to  bow,  the  knees  to  courtesy, 
and  the  feet  to  move  in  concert  with  the  sound  of  the 
fiddle;  it  is  astonishing,  that  the  most  useful  part  of 
the  human  frame,  the  instrument  of  speech,  should 
be  neglected  i,  and  that  little  or  no  care  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  modulation  of  the  voice.  Yet  this  is 
really  the  case.  As  this  is  a matter  of  importance  to 
those  who  wish  only  to  appear  agreeable  in  conveu- 
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sation,  to  read  occasionally  a novel,  a play,  a news- 
paper, or  a familiar  letter,  or  any  other  production,  se- 
rious or  amusing,  with  grace  and  precision ; or  would 
be  ashamed  to  incur  the  imputation  of  ignorance, 
want  of  genius  or  education,  the  following  concise 
rules  and  observations  are  subjoined  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  the  common  improprieties  of  reading. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  READING. 

1.  Pronounce  every  syllable  articulately;  that  is, 
clearly,  distinctly,  and  fully.  For  this  purpose  open 
your  mouth  freely. 

The  acquisition  of  a distinct  articulation,  is  a cir- 
cumstance of  infinite  consequence  in  reading  and 
speaking.  The  young  scholar  should  be  carefully 
instructed,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  very  properly  directs, 
“ to  open  his  teeth.”  Milton,  in  his  “ Letter  on  Edu- 
cation,” observes,  that  “ we  Englishmen,  being  far 
northerly,  do  not  open  our  mouths  in  the  cold  air,  wide 
enough  to  grace  a southern  tongue,  and  are  observed 
by  all  other  nations  to  speak  exceedingly  close  and 
inward.”  If  this  observation  were  duly  regarded,  if. 
we  were  instructed  to  articulate  every  word  distinctly 
and  fully,  before  we  were  permitted  to  aim  at  any  thing 
higher,  we  should  soon  acquire  a clear,  perfect,  and 
graceful  enunciation ; at  least,  we  should  avoid  a 
mumbling,  lisping,  muttering  way  of  speaking,  which 
will  be  inevitably  contracted  by  attempting  to  read 
on  any  other  principle. 

2.  Let  your  voice  be  soft  and  gentle,  not  loud  nor 
boisterous. 

A mellow  voice,  which  may  be  improved,  if  not 
acquired,  by  exercise  and  habit,  is  pleasing,  both  in 
speaking  and  reading.  On  the  contrary,  violence  and 
clamour  are  extremely  vulgar  and  disagreeable.  They 
exhaust  the  breath,  and  render  the  pronunciation 
indistinct  and  inarticulate.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  the 
oratory  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  was  more  like 
harking  than  speaking.  Homer’s  description  ot  the 
eloquence  of  Ulysses,  gives  us  a complete  idea  of  that 
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mild  and  graceful  enunciation,  which  every  person 

should  endeavour  to  acquire. 

“But  when  he  speaks,  what  elocution  nows  . 

“Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  descending  snows, 

“The  copious  accents  fall  with  easy  art ; 

“ Melting  they  fall,  and  sink  into  the  heart.” 

^ It  may  be  observed,  that  on  the  stage,  a sentence 
spoken  distinctly,  in  a low  voice,  or  even  in  a whisper, 
is  o-enerally  as  audible  at  a distance,  as  one  that  is 
pronounced  with  impetuosity.  This  circumstance 
should  be  always  remembered  by  those  who  have  oc- 
casion to  speak  in  public,  or  to  read  aloud. 

3 Read  slowly  and  deliberately,  carefully  observ- 
ing every  stop,  and  emphatical  word. 

We  should  carefully  guard  against  reading  too  fast. 
This  fault  is  the  source  of  almost  every  other.  Nc 
person  can  read  properly,  much  less  gracefully,  if  she 
read  in  a hurry.  Her  voice  will  be  perpetually  in  a 
flutter ; and  she  will  go  on  from  sentence  to  sentence 
with  a constant  hiatus,  like  one  that  has  run  herself 
out  of  breath. 

But  when  she  is  directed  to  read  slowly  and  delib- 
erately, it  is  not  intended,  that  she  should  dwell  on 
every  syllable,  and  pronounce  her  words  with  a drawl- 
ing and  inanimate  langour.  There  is  a medium  to  be 
observed;  and  that  medium  is  consistent  with  spright- 
liness and  energy : as  there  is  a difference  between 
walking  with  grace,  and  crawling  along  with  the  mo- 
tion of  a snail. 

4 As  the  whole  art  of  reading  depends  on  the 

proper  management  of  the  breath,  use  it  with  econo- 
my. Relieve  your  voice  at  every  stop,  slightly  at  a 
comma,  more  leisurely  at  a semicolon,  or  colon,  and 
completely  at  a period.  In  this  manner  accustom 
yourself  to  breathe  freely  and  imperceptibly  as  you 
proceed At  the  same  time  support  your  voice  stead- 

ily and  firmly,  and  pronounce  the  concluding  words 
of  the  period  with  force  and  vivacity. 

A due  attention  to  the  former  part  of  this  rule  will 
enable  you  to  avoid  a broken,  faint,  and  languid  tone, 
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which  is  the  usual  fault  of  ignorant  and  vulgar  rea- 
ders. It  will  enable  you  to  preserve  the  command  of 
your  voice,  to  pronounce  the  longest  sentence  with  as 
much  facility  as  the  shortest ; and  to  acquire  that 
freedom  and  energy,  with  which  a woman  of  sense 
naturally  expresses  her  perceptions,  emotions,  and 
passions,  in  common  discourse. 

Before  a full  stop,  it  has  been  usual  in  reading  to 
drop  the  voice,  in  a uniform  manner:  and  this  has 
been  called  the  cadence.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
destructive  of  propriety  and  energy,  than  this  habit. 
It  leaves  a disagreeable  impression  on  the  ear,  and 
gives  a languid,  and  sometimes  a lamentable  tone,  to 
the  whole  period.  It  is  an  anticlimax  in  reading; 
and  frequently  in  direct  opposition  to  the  structure 
of  the  sentence,  which  in  elegant  writers  is  generally 
closed  with  an  energetical  expression. 

If  we  attend  to  the  natural  tone  of  the  voice  in 
speaking,  we  shall  never  perceive  the  least  appearance 
of  a cadence.  In  common  conversation  almost  every 
person  closes  the  period  with  energy  and  spirit. 

5 Begin  gently.  Slide  over  every  insignificant  par- 
ticle; such  as,  and , but , if,  or,  as,  so,  by,  in,  &c.,  and 
reserve  the  stress  of  your  voice  for  words  of  more  im- 
portance. 

The  observance  of  this  rule  constitutes  the  first,  and 
the  most  essential  variation  of  the  human  voice  in 
common  reading,  and  will  always  prevent  a monot- 
ony. The  variation,  which  some  readers  affect,  in 
plain  and  simple  narrative,  by  rising  and  failing  al- 
ternately, is  unnatural  and  absurd. 

It  is  highly  improper  to  lay  a strong  emphasis  on 
words  of  no  importance.  This  fault  is  very  properly 
ridiculed  by  Churchill,  in  his  censure  of  Mossop. 

With  studied  improprieties  of  speech, 

He  soars  beyond  the  hackney  critic  s reach ; 

To  epithets  allots  emphatic  state, 

Whilst  principals,  ungrac’d,  like  lackies,  wait. 

Conjunction,  preposition,  adverb,  join 

To  stamp  new  vigour  on  the  nervous  line. 
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In  monosyllables  his  thunders  roll . 

He,  she , it,  and  we,  ye,  they,  affright  the  soul. 

6 Let  the  tone  of  your  voice  in  reading  be  the  same 
as  it  is  in  speaking.  Ho  not  affect  to  change  t le  na  u 
ral  and  easy  sound,  with  which  you  speak  m conver- 
sation, for  that  formal  and  unnatural  tone,  which 

some  persons  assume  in  reading. 

This  fault  arises  from  too  great  an  exertion  of  the 
voice,  and  the  habit  of  extending  it  beyond  its  natural 
ability.  In  common  discourse  the  speaker  is  obliged 
to  pause,  while  he  thinks,  which  gives  him  time  to 
breathe.  But  the  reader,  who  sees  every  thing  before 
him,  has  no  occasion  to  think,  and  therefore  is  apt  to 
run  on,  without  intermission,  till  his  breath  is  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  natural  tone  of  his  voice  is  destroyed. 
To  avoid  this  gross  impropriety,  let  him  read  no  fast- 
er than  he  usually  speaks.  t 

7 Endeavour  to  enter  into  the  sense  and  spirit  of 
the  author,  and  feel  what  is  expressed. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  reading  deliberately,  and 
attending  to  the  subject.  Without  some  attention  to 
this  rule,  your  reading  will  be  insipid  and  uninter- 
esting. 

8 Endeavour  to  vary  and  modulate  your  voice, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  solemn,  the 
serious,  the  familiar,  the  gay,  the  humourous,  or  the 
ironical  strain,  in  which  the  author  writes,  and  the 
characters  he  introduces. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  read  an  interesting  nar- 
rative with  an  air  of  negligence,  to  express  the  warm- 
est emptions  of  the  heart  with  a cold  indifference,  and 
to  pronounce  a passage  of  scripture,  on  the  most  sub- 
lime and  important  subject,  with  the  familiar  tone  of 
common  conversation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to 
read  a familiar  letter  in  a tragical  strain,  or  a produc- 
tion of  gaiety  and  humour  with  a canting  accent,  and 
a puritanical  formality.  The  voice,  in  all  cases,  should 
be  accommodated  to  the  subject : 

“ The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense.” 
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The  best  reading  is  that  which  is  nearest  the  man- 
ner of  common  conversation.  Almost  all  persons, 
in  conversation,  express  themselves  with  propriety  of 
inflection  and  emphasis.  Why  do  not  persons  read 
as  naturally  from  a book  as  they  speak  on  ordinary 
occasions? — Because  one  is  artificial,  the  other  is 
natural.  In  expressing  our  sentiments  spontaneous- 
ly, we  follow  Nature;  in  reading  from  a book,  we 
follow  Art.  In  all  cases,  where  we  follow  Art  instead 
of  Nature,  we  are  liable  to  error ; it  is  so  in  reading. 
The  practical  art  of  reading,  therefore,  is,  to  imagine 
ourselves  engaged  in  conversation  ; and  to  give  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner,  inflection,  and  emphasis,  to 
the  sentiments  we  utter,  as  if  they  arose  spontaneously 
from  our  own  minds.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  understand  what  we  read ; 
otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  express,  with  any 
propriety,  any  sentence  from  a book. 

In  order  to  render  the  foregoing  instructions  prac- 
tically useful,  we  subjoin  a few  simple  but  beautiful 
lessons  by  way  of  exercise.  Our  fair  Readers  are 
recommended  to  pronounce  the  following  sentences 
with  a clear,  audible,  distinct  voice ; with  a full  stop, 
and  an  interval  of  perfect  silence  between  them, 

MORAL  PRECEPTS. 

Rise  early.  Speak  the  truth. 

Say  your  prayers.  Cheat  no  body. 

Make  yourself  clean.  Never  be  rude. 

Honour  your  parents.  Never  be  idle. 

Love  your  friends.  Mind  your  book. 

Oblige  every  one.  Strive  to  excel. 

OF  THE  DEITY. 

The  Lord  omnipotent  reigneth. 

His  greatness  is  unsearchable. 

He  fills  heaven  and  earth. 

He  only  hath  immortality. 

He  is  clothed  with  majesty  and  honour. 

His  judgments  are  a great  deep. 
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The  earth  is  full  of  his  goodness. 

His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works. 

His  eyes  are  in  every  place. 

All  things  are  naked  and  open  to  his  view. 

In  his  presence  is  fulness  of  joy. 

Holy  and  reverend  is  his  name. 

OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Our  religion  is  a noble  system. 

The  Author  was  a divine  person. 

He  proved  his  omnipotence  by  miracles. 

He  shewed  his  omniscience  by  prophecies. 

His  discourses  were  the  dictates  of  wisdom. 
Goodness  flowed  from  his  lips. 

He  taught  the  purest  morality. 

He  left  us  a perfect  pattern. 

He  gave  us  just  notions  of  God. 

He  shewed  us  the  way  of  life. 

He  brought  immortality  to  light. 

He  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  OBSERVATIONS.  / 

The  earth  is  a planet. 

The  earth  hangs  in  empty  space. 

The  earth  turns  round  its  axis. 

The  sun  is  in  the  centre. 

V .Valr  ' 

The  planets  roll  round  the  sun. 

The  sun  is  a globe  of  fire. 

The  sun  is  the  source  of  light. 

The  moon  is  inhabited. 

The  planets  are  other  worlds. 

The  fixed  stars  are  other  suns. 

The  sky  has  no  limits. 

The  creation  is  a scene  of  wonders. 

OF  SUPERSTITION. 

The  days  of  superstition  are  ended. 

Reason  assumes  her  empire. 

Astrology  is  justly  despised. 

No  body  ascribes  his  fate  to  the  stars.  , 
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Eclipses  are  not  accounted  prodigies. 
Fortune-tellers  are  known  to  be  cheats. 

No  sensible  woman  regards  her  dreams. 

The  notion  of  witchcraft  is  exploded. 

The  belief  of  apparitions  is  derided. 

A ghost  is  invisible. 

A spirit  has  not  flesh  and  bones. 

The  stories  of  haunted  houses  are  deceptions. 


OF  THE  POINTS  OR  STOPS  IN  READING. 

1 A comma  , 

2 A semicolon  ; 

3 A colon  : 

4 A period 

5 An  interrogation  ? 

6 An  exclamation  ! 

7 A parenthesis  ( ) 

The  stops  shew,  where  we  are  to  make  a pause, 
and  relieve  the  voice,  by  taking  breath. 

Our  organs  require  certain  intervals  of  rest,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  perform  their  functions ; 
at  which  the  voice  stops  for  a moment,  and  recovers 
its  vigour,  before  it  attempts  to  pronounce  the  remain- 
ing syllables.  These  pauses  are  necessary  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  the  ease,  the  harmony,  and  the 
grace  of  reading. 

The  reader  should  therefore  carefully  instruct  her- 
self in  the  use  of  the  stops,  that  is,  in  the  proper  di- 
vision of  a sentence,  and  the  management  of  her 
voice  at  every  pause.  Here  her  taste  and  judgment 
will  be  particularly  displayed. 

There  are  simple  periods,  consisting  of  one  single 
member  only.  There  are  compound  periods,  which 
have  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  members,  or  more. 
Every  one  of  these  requires  a certain  tone  of  voice, 
which  shews  the  divisions,  prepares  the  way  for  the 
next  member ; and,  at  last-  marks  the  full  stop,  or 
the  complete  pause 
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OF  A COMMA. 

The  comma  is  the  least  of  the  stops ; and  the  pause 
is  momentary.  It  marks  the  place,  where  the  voice 
takes  a new  spring,  and  almost  instantly  resumes 
its  elasticity  and  motion. 

In  the  following  lessons,  let  the  reader  make  a short 
pause  at  the  comma  ; but  let  it  be  done  with  an  easy 
and  gentle  inflection. 

Above  all,  let  her  take  care  not  to  break  the  sen- 
tence into  separate  and  independent  parts,  by  drop- 
ping her  voice  in  the  middle. 

Let.  the  whole  be  pronounced  with  equal  spirit  and 
vivacity. 


SENTENCES  DIVIDED  BY  A COMMA. 

No  knowledge  can  be  attained,  but  by  study. 

If  you  would  be  free  from  sin,  avoid  temptation. 

Loose  conversation  operates  on  the  soul,  as  poison 
does  on  the  body. 

Do  to  others,  as  you  would  have  others  do  to  you. 

Be  more  ready  to  forgive,  than  to  return  an  injury. 

Never  excite  those  thoughts  in  others,  which  will 
give  them  pain. 

If  you  would  be  revenged  on  your  enemies,  let  your 
life  be  blameless. 

She  must  be  utterly  abandoned,  who  disregards 
the  good  opinion  of  the  world. 

Religion  does  not  require  a gloomy,  but  a chear- 
ful  aspect. 

Your  countenance  will  be  agreeable,  in  proportion 
to  the  goodness  of  your  heart. 

No  one  can  be  a disciple  of  the  graces,  but  in  the 
school  of  virtue. 

SENTENCES  DIVIDED  BY  TWO  OR  THREE  COMMAS. 

As  you  value  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  or  the 
esteem  of  the  world,  cultivate  the  love  of  virtue. 

Be  armed  with  courage  against  thyself,  against  thy 
passions,  and  against  flatterers. 
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Riches,  honours,  pleasures,  steal  away  the  heart 
from  religion. 

Forget  not,  that  the  brightest  part  of  thy  life  is  no- 
thing but  a flower,  which  is  almost  as  soon  withered 
as  blown. 

Prepare  for  thyself,  by  the  purity  of  thy  manners, 
and  thy  love  of  virtue,  a place  in  the  happy  seats  of 
peace. 

In  the  enumeration  of  different  objects,  as  in  the 
third  passage  of  the  following  exercise,  the  reader  is 
to  relieve  her  voice  at  every  pause,  and  to  pronounce 
each  word  distinctly  and  precisely,  without  intermix- 
ing their  sounds  by  a tone,  or  vibration  of  the  voice 
from  one  word  to  another.  Every  word  exhibits  a 
distinct  picture,  which  should  be  separated  from  the 
rest  in  reading,  as  it  is  in  nature. 

SENTENCES  DIVIDED  BY  SEVERAL  COMMAS. 

Every  leaf,  every  twig,  every  drop  of  water,  teein 
with  life. 

In  the  least  insect  there  are  muscles,  nerves,  joints, 
veins,  arteries,  and  blood. 

Chance  never  produced  lions,  tigers,  bears,  stags, 
bulls,  sheep,  dogs,  or  horses. 

Vapours  are  formed  into  clouds,  dew,  mist,  rain, 
snow,  hail,  lightning,  and  other  meteors. 

The  colours  in  the  rain-bow  are  violet,  indigo,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  red. 

The  earth  is  adorned  with  a beautiful  variety  of 
mountains,  hills,  vallies,  plains,  seas,  lakes,  rivers, 
- trees,  flowers,  plants^  and  animals. 

The  silence  of  the  night,  the  stillness  of  the  sea,  the 
trembling  light  of  the  moon,  which  played  upon  the 
surface  of  the  waves,  and  the  shaded  azure  of  the 
skies,  studded  with  glittering  stars,  served  to  height- 
en the  nobleness  and  majesty  of  the  scene. 

The  astonishing  multiplicity  of  created  beings,  the 
wonderful  laws  of  nature,  the  beautiful  arrangement 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  elegance  of  the  vegetable 
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world,  the  operations  of  animal  life,  and  the  amazing 
harmony  of  the  whole  creation,  loudly  proclaim  the 
wisdom  of  the  Deity. 

I am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  lite,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  pre- 
sent, nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God. 


OF  A SEMICOLON. 

Let  the  reader  stop  a little  longer  at  this  point  than 
at  the  comma,  and  relieve  her  voice ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  keep  it  steadily,  supported. 

Perform  your  duty  faithfully ; for  this  will  procure 
you  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 

Make  a proper  use  of  your  time ; for  the  loss  of  it 
can  never  be  retrieved. 

Enjov  pleasure;  but  enjoy  it  with  moderation. 

Use  no  indecent  language ; for  indecency  is  want 
of  sense. 

Sport  not  with  pain  And  distress ; nor  use  the  mean- 
est insect  with  wanton  cruelty. 

Be  not  proud ; for  pride  is  odious  to  God  and  man. 

Never  value  yourself  upon  your  fortune;  for  this 
is  the  sign  of  a weak  mind. 

Envy  not  the  appearance  of  happiness  in  any  man ; 
for  you  know  not  his  secret  griefs. 

Murmur  not  at  the  afflictions  you  suffer;  for  af- 
flictions may  be  blessings  in  disguise. 

SENTENCES  DIVIDED  BY  SEVERAL  SEMICOLONS. 

Every  thing  grows  old  ; every  thing  passes  away ; 
every  thing  disappears. 

Yet  the  world  is  still  renewed  with  fresh  life  and 
beauty ; with  a constant  succession  of  trees  and  plants ; 
with  a new  race  of  animals  ; with  a new  generation 
of  men. 

Every  seed  contains  in  it  a plant  of  its  own  species ; 
this  plant  another  seed  ; this  seed  another  little  plant; 
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and  so  on  without  end. 

Some  men  are  intent  upon  gathering  riches ; others 
endeavour  to  acquire  reputation  and  honour;  a third 
sort  are  devoted  to  their  pleasures ; and  a few  are 
engaged  in  the  nobler  pursuits  of  learning  and  wisdom. 

OF  A COLON. 

This  point  requires  a pause,  something  longer  than 
a semicolon  ; but  not  so  complete  a one  as  a period. 
Pronounce  the  words  immediately  before  it  steadily 
and  firmly  ; and,  as  it  were,  suspend  your  voice  for  a 
moment,  in  such  a manner,  as  to  give  the  bearer  a 
properintimation,  that  the  sentence  is  not  completed. 

SENTENCES  DIVIDED  BY  A COLON. 

Apply  thyself  to  learning:  it  will  redound  to  thy 
honour. 

Read  the  scriptures : they  are  the  dictates  of  di- 
vine wisdom. 

Fear  God  : he  is  thy  creator  and  preserver. 

Honour  the  King  : he  is  the  father  of  his  people. 

Harbour  no  malice  in  thy  heart : it  will  be  a viper 
in  thy  bosom. 

Be  upon  thy  guard  against  flattery  : it  is  a delici- 
ous poison. 

Avoid  affectation : it  is  a contemptible  weakness. 

Do  not  despise  human  life : it  is  the  gift  of  God. 

Do  not  insult  a poor  man  : his  misery  entitles  him 
to  pity. 

All  mankind  want  assistance : all  therefore  ought 
to  assist. 

Cherish  a spirit  of  benevolence : it  is  a godlike  virtue. 

A tear  is  sometimes  the  indication  of  a noble  mind  ; 
Jesus  wept. 


of  A PERIOD. 

This  point  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a sentence,  w hen 
it  is  completely  finished. 

In  reading,  it  requires  a full  stop,  that  is,  an  abso- 
lute rest  of  the  voice,  or  a perfect  interval  of  silence . 
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Here  the  reader  should  be  calm  and  composed,  and 
take  her  breath  with  ease  and  freedom.  The  least 
abruptness,  the  least  jarring  sound,  the  least  hurry, 
the  least  continuation  of  tone,  or,  what  is  very  com- 
mon with  young  people,  the  instantaneous  preparation 
of  the  lips  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  next  word,  is 
highly  improper.  Intervals  of  silence  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  harmony  of  reading ; and  there 
can  scarcely  be  a greater  fault,  than  that  of  running  on 
precipitately  from  one  sentence  to  another,  without 
intermission. 

Let  the  following  lesson  be  made  use  of,  as  a trial, 
in  this  important  article  of  pronunciation. 

Truth  is  the  basis  of  every  virtue.  It  is  the  voice 
of  reason.  Let  its  precepts  be  religiously  obeyed. 
Never  transgress  its  limits.  Every  deviation  from 
truth  is  criminal.  Abhor  a falsehood.  Let  your 
words  be  ingenuous.  Sincerity  possesses  the  most 
powerful  charm.  It  acquires  the  veneration  of  man- 
kind. Its  path  is  security  and  peace.  It  is  accept- 
able to  the  Deity.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart. 

_ OF  AN  INTERROGATION. 

In  reading,  an  interrogation  generally  requires  a 
longer  stop  than  a period ; because  an  answer  is 
either  returned,  or  implied ; and  consequently  a pro- 
per interval  of  silence  is  necessary. 

Almost  all  writers  on  the  subject  of  education  have 
given  a general  rule  for  elevating  the  voice  at  the  end 
of  interrogatory  sentences.  This  rule  does  not  apply 
universally.  When  an  auxiliary  verb,  or  the  verb  to  be, 
in  some  of  its  inflections,  begins  an  interrogative  sen- 
tence, it  is  to  conclude  with  a small  elevation  of  voice, 
as  it  is  usually  spoken  in  conversation. 

The  auxiliary  verbs  are  do,  did , have,  had,  shall , 
will , must,  may,  can,  would , could , should,  and  might. 
The  inflections  of  the  verb  be  are  am,  art,  is,  are , teas, 
wast,  were. 

At  the  conclusion  of  all  other  interrogative  senten- 
ces, the  voice  falls. 
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Let  the  following  interrogative  sentences  be  read 
with  a small  elevation  of  the  voice. 


In  the  four  following  sentences,  the  voice  falls  gent- 
ly at  the  conclusion. 

What  news  ? Who  told  you  ? 

When  did  it  happen?  Who  was  present? 

AN  ENQUIRY  AFTER  HAPPINESS. 

Wherein  does  happiness  consist? 

In  what  scene  of  life  is  it  to  b^  found  ? 

Shall  we  seek  it  in  palaces  ? 

Or  in  a peaceful  retreat? 

Is  it  to  be  purchased  by  riches  ? 

Can  we  obtain  it  by  power  ? 

What  think  you  of  dress  and  equipage? 
What  is  your  opinion  of  fame? 

Does  felicity  consist  in  amusements? 

Or  in  sensual  delights  ? 

Is  it'to  be  acquired  by  knowledge? 

Is  it  not  to  be  derived  from  religion  ? 


Have  I omitted  my  prayers  ? 

Have  I repeated  them  in  a careless  manner? 
Have  I taken  my  maker’s  name  in  vain  ? 
Have  I been  undatiful  to  my  parents? 

Have  I disobeyed  my  instructors  ? 

Have  I been  ungrateful  to  my  friends  ? 

Have  I injured  any  person? 

Have  I borne  any  malice  in  my  heart? 

Have  I ever  behaved  with  insolence  ? 

Have  I been  guilty  of  lying? 

Have  I given  way  to  my  passions  ? 

Have  I spent  my  time  in  trifling  ? 


Did  you  ride? 
Does  she  come  ? 
Is  she  in  town? 


Did  you  walk  ? 
Can  you  stay  ? 
Is  it  true? 


SELF  EXAMINATION. 
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In  the  follow  ing  exercise,  let  the  pause  between 
the  question  and  the  answer,  and  the  tone,  in  which 
they  are  both  pronounced,  be  accurately  observed. 
If  there  be  not  a very  perceptible  difference  in  the 
Tone,  the  pronunciation  cannot  he  right. 

An  attention  to  this  pause  is  the  more  necessary, 
as  interrogative  sentences  are  generally  pronounced 
in  a very  abrupt  and  disagreeable  manner.  It  is  in- 
deed more  difficult  than  some  may  imagine,  to  ask 
a question  with  a good  grace. 

How  do  you  employ  your  time? 

In  reading  and  writing. 

What  is  your  favourite  pursuit? 

The  improvement  of  my  mind. 

In  what  do  you  place  your  happiness? 

In  performing  my  duty. 

In  what  does  your  duty  consist? 

In  obeying  the  divine  commands? 

How  do  vou  know  these  commands? 

By  reading  the  scriptures. 

What  is  the  reward  of  virtue? 

Eternal  happiness  in  the  paradise  of  God. 


OF  AN  EXCLAMATION, 

Exclamation  is  the  voice  of  nature,  when  she  is 
agitated,  amazed,  or  transported.  It  requires  there- 
foie  in  reading  an  elevation  of  voice,  as  the  term  ex- 
clamation implies ; and  such  a pause,  as  may  seem 
to  give  room  for  a momentary  reflec 


The  exclamations  of  a Lady, 
on  seeing  the  picture  of  her  deceased  Father. 


Admirable  portrait ! 
What  a look ! 

What  beauty ! 

What  sweetness ! 
What  modesty ! 
What  nobleness ! 


What  majesty ! 

How  graceful ! 

How  commanding ! 

O venerable  shade ! 

O illustrious  hero ! 
My  honoured  father ! 
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It  would  be  absurd  to  pronounce  such  sentences 
as  these,  without  an  elevation  of  voice,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  without  energy. 

A VIEW  OF  THE  CREATION. 

What  a noble  scene  is  before  us  1 
How  charming  is  the  face  of  nature ! 

How  beautiful  is  the  prospect ! 

How  majestic  is  the  sun ! ■> 

What  inimitable  painting  in  the  clouds! 

What  a serenity  in  the  air ! 

What  a profusion  of  plenty  around  us ! 

What  a variety  of  living  creatures ! 

What  fragrance  in  the  flowers ! 

What  an  agreeable  verdure  in  the  meadows ! 
What  a delightful  melody  in  the  woods ! 

How  glorious  are  the  works  of  God  ! 

THE  FOLLY  OF  ATHEISM. 

O blind  and  impious  unbeliever ! 

What ! deny  the  existence  of  a deity  ! 

Banish  the  creator  from  his  own  world ! 

See  the  wonders  of  his  power  l 
Enjoy  the  blessings  of  his  goodness ! 

And  turn  his  being  into  jest ! 

What  madness  is  this ! 

What  a presumptuous  creature  is  man ! 

Yet  how  weak  are  his  devices ! 

How  frail  is  human  life ! 

What  an  awful  thing  is  death ! 

What  a tremendous  prospect  is  eternity ! 


THE  EXCELLENCE  OF  VIRTUE. 

Behold  the  happy  effects  of  virtue ! 
How  respectable  is  the  good  man . 
How  amiable  his  character  ! 

How  honourable  his  pursuits ! 
How  rational  are  his  pleasures ! 
How  sweet  are  his  enjoyments . 
How  composed  are  his  passions . 
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How  pleasing  bis  reflections ! 

How  peaceful  his  conscience ! 

How  blissful  are  his  hopes ! 

How  serene  his  departure ! 

How  glorious  his  reward ! 

OF  A PARENTHESIS. 

In  the  following  lesson,  read  the  former  part  of  the 
sentence  with  a tone,  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  make  a short  pause  with  a suspended 
voice.  In  the  parenthesis,  bring  down  your  voice  to 
a lower  key,  and  proceed  with  a quicker  movement. 
After  the  parenthesis  is  concluded,  assume  the  same 
elevation,  wdth  which  you  began.  This  variation  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  a parenthesis  interrupts  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence. 

t 

My  dear  friend  (said  he  to  Mentor)  you  save  my 
honour ! 

Come  (said  she  with  a look  of  complacency)  come 
into  my  habitation. 

This  (replied  the  marchioness)  is  a painful  separ- 
ation. 

Remember  (continued  she  with  a sigh)  your  absent 
friend. 

“ An  honest  man  (as  Mr.  Pope  expresses  himself) 
is  the  noblest  work  of  God.” 

“ Pride  (to  use  the  emphatical  words  of  a sacred 
writer)  was  not  made  for  man.” 

I have  seen  charity  (if  charity  it  may  be  called)  in- 
sult with  an  air  of  pity. 

Life  in  general  (for  exceptions  are  extremely  few) 
is  thrown  away  in  sloth  and  trifling. 

Thus  far  our  fair  student  has  been  gradually  in- 
structed in  the  nature  and  use  of  every  pause  ; or  the 
proper  modulation  of  her  voice  at  the  comma,  the 
semicolon,  the  colon,  the  period,  the  interrogation, 
the  exclamation,  and  the  parenthesis : but  her  atten- 
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lion  has  been  confined  to  pauses  of  only  one  sort,  in 
each  exercise.  Let  her  now  try  her  taste  and  abil- 
ities in  the  following  lesson,  in  which  almost  all  the 
points  occur  promiscuously,  as  in  common  reading. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  ANTIOPE, 

the  Daughter  of  Idomenius , King  of  Salentum. 

Antiope  is  gentle,  unaffected,  and  prudent.  Her 
hands  despise  not  labour.  She  foresees  things  at  a 
distance.  She  provides  against  all  contingencies. 
She  knows  when  it  is  proper  to  be  silent.  She  acts 
regularly,  and  without  a hurry.  She  is  continually 
employed,  but  never  embarrassed ; because  she  does 
every  thing  in  its  due  season.  The  good  order  of  her 
father's  house  is  her  glory.  It  adds  a greater  lustre 
to  her,  than  her  beauty.  Though  the  care  of  all  lies 
upon  her  ; and  she  is  charged  with  the  burden  of  re- 
proving, refusing,  retrenching,  (things,  which  make 
almost  all  other  women  hated)  she  has  acquired  the 
love  of  all  the  household : and  this,  because  they  find 
not  in  her,  either  passion,  or  conceitedness,  or  levity, 
or  humour,  as  in  other  women.  By  a single  glance 
of  her  eye  they  know  her  meaning ; and  are  afraid  to 
displease  her. 

The  orders  she  gives  are  plain.  She  commands 
nothing,  but  what  may  be  performed.  She  reproves 
with  kindness ; and  her  reproofs  are  incentives  to  do 
better.  Her  father’s  heart  reposes  itself  upon  her,  as 
a traveller,  fainting  under  the  sun’s  sultry  rays,  re- 
poses himself  upon  the  tender  grass,  under  a shady 
tree. 

Neither  her  person  nor  her  mind  is  set  oft  with  vain, 
fantastic  embellishments.  Her  fancy,  though  spright- 
ly, is  discreet.  She  never  speaks,  but  when  there  is 
an  absolute  occasion ; and  when  she  opens  her  mouth, 
soft  persuasion  and  genuine  grace  flow  from  her  lips. 
In  a moment  every  body  else  is  silent ; which  throws 
a modest  confusion  into  her  face ; and  she  is  almost 
inclined  to  suppress  what  she  intended  to  say,  when 
she  finds  herself  listened  to  with  so  much  attention. 
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One  day,  when  her  father  sent  for  her,  and  was  go- 
in<r  to  inflict  a rigorous  punishment  on  one  of  his  slaves, 
she  appeared  with  an  air  of  dejection,  covered  with  a 
large  veil,  and  spoke  no  more,  than  just  enough  to 
moderate  his  anger.  At  first  she  took  part  with  him 
in  his  vexation.  Then  she  calmed  him.  At  last,  she 
intimated  to  him,  what  might  be  alledged  in  excuse 
for  the  unhappy  offender ; and  without  letting  the 
kin»'  know,  that  he  was  transported  beyond  due 
bounds,  she  inspired  him  with  sentiments  of  justice 
and  compassion. 

Thus,  without  assuming  any  authority,  and  without 
taking  advantage  of  her  charms,  she  will  one  day 
manage  the  heart  of  a husband,  as  she  now  touches 
her  lyre,  when  she  would  draw  from  it  the  most  melt- 
ing sounds. 


OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

There  are  ten  kinds  of  words  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage ; Article , Noun,  Adjective , Pronoun,  Verb , 
Participle,  Adverb,  Conjunction,  Preposition,  Inter- 
jection. 

ARTICLE. 

Articles  define  the  sense  in  which  a noun  is  un- 
derstood. When  the  article  a or  an  is  placed  before 
a noun,  the  noun  is  expressed  in  an  indefinite  sense ; 
hence,  a and  an  are  called  indefinite  articles.  When 
the  article  the  is  placed  before  a noun,  the  noun  is 
expressed  in  a definite  sense ; the  article  the  is  there- 
fore called  definite  article,  a is  placed  before  words 
beginning  with  a consonant ; an,  before  words  be- 
ginning with  a vowel,  or  h not  aspirated. 

a has  an  unlimited  signification,  and  means  one, 
with  some  reference  to  more ; as,  “ this  is  a good 
book,”  i.  g.,  one  among  the  books  that  are  good. 
“ He  was  killed  by  a sword,”  i.  e.,  some  sword. 

The  definite  article  is  used  to  define  or  point  out 
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the  particular  person  or  tiling  we  are  speaking  of. 
“The  science,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  grammar.” 
When  a noun  is  expressed  without  article,  it  denotes 
not  one  out  of  many,  but  the  whole  species  ; “ man” 
includes  all  men,  and  does  not  particularize  one. 

I he  man  defines  or  identifies  a particular  person, 
known  or  spoken  of  before. 

NOUN. 

A substantive  or  noun,  is  a word  signifying  the 
name  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing. 

Any  word  that  can  be  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
course is  a noun. 

Any  word  that  expresses  the  name  of  an  object 
which  we  can  see,  hear,  taste,  smell,  or  feel,  is  a noun. 

A noun  common , is  any  word  that  may  be  applied 
to  several  things  of  the  same  species ; as  the  word 
tree  may  be  applied  to  the  oak,  the  ash,  the  elm, 
the  walnut,  the  fir,  or  any  other  tree ; but  a noun 
proper  can  only  be  applied  to  one  object,  there  being 
no  other  of  the  same  name ; as  the  word  London  is 
applicable  only  to  one  town. 

When  a word  that  is  a noun,  implies  one  thing  or 
person,  it  is  called  singular ; when  two  or  more  per- 
sons or  things  are  understood,  it  is  called  a plural  noun. 

Nouns  ending  in  ch,  sh,  ss,  or  x,  make  their  plural 
by  adding  es  ; as  church,  churches  ; bush,  bushes ; 
glass,  glasses  ; fox,  foxes.  Others,  ending  in  ce,  ge, 
se,  or  ze,  make  their  plural  by  adding  s;  as  face,  fac- 
es ; age,  ages  ; horse,  horses ; prize,  prizes.  Others, 
ending  in  f,  or  fe,  change  them  into  ves : as  calf, 
calves ; wife,  wives.  Except  hoof,  roof,  dwarf,  hand- 
kerchief, wharf,  brief ; which  add  s only.  Staff 
makes  staves. 

Nouns  ending  in  y after  a consonant,  change  y into 
ies ; as  mercy,  mercies.  After  a vowel  they  take 
only  s ; as  day,  days. 

Some  nouns  have  no  singular,  as  scissors : some 
have  no  plural,  as  silver. 

A noun  which  is  the  name  of  any  creature  of 
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male  or  he-kind,  is  said  to  be  ot  the  masculine  gen- 
der ; those  of  the  female  or  she-kind,  feminine ; and 
those  which  are  the  names  of  things  ideal,  01  without 

life,  are  of  the  neuter  gender. 

Nouns  have  also  two  cases ; the  nominative  and 

the  possessive.  * . 

The  possessive  denotes  property  or  possession,  and 
is  expressed  by  the  apostrophe  ( ’ ). 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Man, 

Men  ; 

Poss. 

Man’s, 

Men’s. 

Nom. 

Sister, 

Sisters ; 

Poss. 

Sister’s, 

Sisters’. 

ADJECTIVE. 

An  adjective  is  a word  that  describes  the  quality, 
quantity,  or  number  a noun  is  of.  An  adjective  may 
be  known  by  placing  the  word  person  or  thing  after  it. 

An  amiable  person,  a good  thing  ; amiable  and 
good  are  adjectives,  because  they  make  sense  by  the 
word  person  or  thing  following  them. 

Adjectives,  by  changing  their  terminations,  express 
different  states  of  being,  or  degrees  of  comparison  ; 
i.  e.,  positive,  comparative,  and  superlative. 

An  adjective,  in  the  comparative  degree,  ends  in 
er,  or  has  the  word  more  before  it ; the  superlative 
ends  in  est , or  has  the  word  most  before  it. 

The  following  adjectives  are  formed  irregularly. 


positive. 
good, 
bad,  or  ill, 
little, 

much,  or  many, 

near, 

late, 

far, 

old, 


comparative. 

better, 

worse, 

less, 

more, 

nearer, 

later, 

farther, 

elder. 


superlative. 

best. 

worst. 

least. 

most. 

nearest,  or  next 
latest,  or  last, 
farthest, 
eldest. 
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PRONOUN. 

A pronoun  is  a word  used  instead  of  a noun  ; and 
has  three  cases  ; the  nominative,  possessive,  and  ac- 
cusative ; and  is  of  the  same  person,  number,  and 
gender,  as  the  noun  it  is  used  for. 

Pronouns  of  the  first  person,  denote  the  person  or 
persons  speaking.  Those  of  the  second,  denote  the 
person  or  thing  spoken  to.  Those  of  the  third,  de- 
note the  person  or  thing  spoken  of. 

Mine  and  thine  are  used  in  the  solemn  style,  before 
words  beginning  with  a vowel,  or  h not  aspirated. 


Personal  pronouns. 

FIRST  PERSON. 

Masculine  or  Feminine. 
Singular.  Plural. 


JVow. 

we, 

Poss. 

mine,  or  my, 

ours,  or  our, 

Acc. 

me ; 

us. 

compounds. 

myself,  ourself ; 

ourselves. 

SECOND  PERSON. 

Norn. 

thou, 

ye,  or  you, 

Poss. 

thine,  or  thy, 

yours,  or  your, 

Acc. 

thee ; 

you. 

compounds. 

thyself,  yourself ; yourselves. 


THIRD  PERSON. 

Masculine. 


Norn. 

he, 

Poss. 

his, 

Acc. 

him ; 

compounds. 

himself, 

Feminine. 

Nom. 

she, 

Poss. 

hers,  or  her, 

Acc. 

her ; 

compounds. 

herself, 

they, 

theirs,  or  their, 
them. 

themselves. 

they, 

theirs,  or  their, 
them. 

themselves. 
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Nom.  who. 
Poss.  whose. 
Acc.  whom. 


Norn. 

whoever,  or  whosoever. 

Poss. 

whosever,  or  whosesoever. 

Acc. 

whomever,  or  whomsoever. 

Impersonal  pronouns. 

Nom. 

it, 

they, 

Poss. 

its, 

theirs,  or  their. 

Acc. 

it; 

them. 

compounds. 

itself,  themselves. 

what. 

whatever. 

whatsoever. 

Personal  and  Impersonal  pronouns . 


Nom. 

one, 

ones. 

Poss. 

one’s 

Acc. 

one ; 

ones. 

compounds. 

onesself. 

Nom. 

other, 

others. 

Poss. 

other’s, 

others’, 

Acc. 

other ; 

others. 

Nom. 

which. 

Poss. 

whose. 

Acc. 

which. 

Demonstrative  pronouns. 

this, 

these, 

that, 

those. 

VERB. 

A verb  is  a word  which  expresses  the  action  of 
some  person,  or  thing. 

Action  is  of  two  kinds,  sensible  and  ideal.  A sen- 
sible action  may  be  perceived  by  the  eyes,  and  is 
caused  by  some  bodily  organ.  An  ideal  action  is 
perceived  and  caused  by  the  mind  ; — 1 eat , I run,  ex- 
press sensible  actions  ; — I think , I dream , denote  ac- 
tions of  the  mind. 
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Verbs  signifying  either  of  these  kinds  of  action  are 
denominated  active  or  neuter. 

A verb  that  expresses  action,  with  a noun  or  pro- 
noun of  the  accusative  case  after  it,  is  active ; and  a 
verb  that  expresses  action,  without  a noun  or  pronoun 
of  the  accusative  case  after  it,  is  neuter. 

Active  verbs,  are  such  as  do  not  only  signify  doing 
or  acting,  but  have  also  nouns  or  pronouns  of  the  ac- 
cusative case  following  them,  to  be  the  object  of  the 
action  or  impression ; thus,  to  love,  to  teach,  to  esteem, 
to  praise,  are  verbs  active ; because  we  can  say,  to 
love  a person,  to  teach  a child,  to  esteem  you,  to 
praise  them. 

Neuter  verbs  also  denote  an  action ; but  are  dis- 
tinguished from  active  verbs,  in  that  they  cannot  have 
a noun  or  pronoun  of  the  accusative  case  following 
them  : such  are,  to  sleep,  to  go. 

There  are  five  moods,  or  ways  of  using  the  verb  ; 
the  indicative,  the  imperative,  the  potential,  the  sub- 
junctive, and  the  infinitive. 

There  are  five  tenses  or  times ; the  present,  the  im- 
perfect, the  perfect,  the  pluperfect,  and  the  future. 

These  moods  and  tenses  are  sometimes  expressed 
by  one  verb  only,  and  sometimes  by  the  assistance  of 
auxiliary  verbs,  which  serve  as  signs. 

The  auxiliary  verbs  are  do,  did,  have,  had,  shall, 
will,  may,  can,  must,  might,  would,  could,  should. 

The  indicative  mood  declares  or  affirms  something, 
or  asks  a question. 

The  imperative  mood  bids,  commands,  intreats,  or 
permits. 

The  potential  implies  power,  possibility,  liberty, 
will,  or  necessity ; and  is  alway  s governed  by  one  ot 
the  auxiliary  verbs,  may,  can,  must,  might,  would, 
could,  should,  or  their  inflections,  mayest,  canst, 
mightest,  wouldest,  couldest,  shouldest. 

The  subjunctive  expresses  doubt  or  uncertainty ; 
and  is  alw  ays  governed  by  one  of  the  words,  though, 
although,  if,  unless,  till,  until,  whether,  except,  before, 
ere,  provided,  lest,  whatever,  whatsoever,  whoever, 
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whosoever,  whosesoever,  whomsoever,  and  suppose ; 
also  words  that  express  wishing : but  when  any  of 
these  words  become  the  subject  of  a veib,  the  veib 

retains  the  indicative  form. 

The  infinitive  expresses  the  action  or  being  in  an 
unlimited  sense,  without  using  either  number  or  per- 
son, or  having  a nominative  case  before  it;  and  is 
know  n by  having  the  preposition  to  before  it,  either 
expressed  or  understood. 

The  present  tense,  expresses  the  action  as  happen- 
ing at  the  time  it  is  mentioned ; and  is  sometimes  gov- 
erned by  the  auxiliary  verb  do , or  its  inflections  dost, 
doth  or  does. 

The  imperfect,  denotes  the  time  past  indetermin- 
ately ; and  is  sometimes  governed  by  the  auxiliary 
verb  did,  or  its  inflection  didst. 

The  perfect,  denotes  the  time  past  determinately ; 
and  is  always  governed  by  the  auxiliary  verb  have , 
or  its  inflections  hast,  hath  or  has. 

The  pluperfect,  denotes  the  time  past  connected 
with  some  other  point  of  time ; and  is  alw  ays  gov- 
erned by  the  auxiliary  verb  had , or  its  inflection  hadst. 

The  future,  denotes  the  time  to  come ; and  is  always 
governed  by  the  auxiliary  verbs  shall  or  will,  or  their 
inflections  shalt  or  wilt. 

Do  and  have  are  sometimes  used  as  principal  verbs, 
and  are  then  conjugated  as  in  die  table  of  irregular 
verbs. 

The  subject  or  nominative  case  of  a verb,  is  the 
word  or  words  from  which  the  action,  expressed  by 
the  verb,  proceeds ; and  generally  comes  before  the 
verb ; and  is  always  either  a noun  or  pronoun,  except 
where  the  infinitive  mood  or  a sentence  serves  as  nom- 
inative case  to  the  verb : 

“ To  err  is  human,  to  forgive — divine.” 

The  object  or  accusative  case  of  a verb,  is  the  word 
or  words  which  receive  the  action,  effect,  or  meaning 
of  the  verb  ; and  is  always  either  a noun  or  pronoun, 
and  generally  follows  a verb  active. 

E 
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The  subject  of  a verb  may  be  of  the  first,  second,  or 
third  person.  Nouns  are  of  the  third  person  when 
spoken  oj , and  of  the  second  when  spoken  to. 

A verb  is  of  the  same  person  and  number  as  the 
subject  of  the  verb. 

Subjects  of  the  second  person  singular  require  the 
verb  in  all  the  tenses,  except  in  the  subjunctive  mood, 
to  end  in  st;  or,  if  a verb  have  an  auxiliary  before  it, 
and  have  a subject  of  the  second  person,  the  auxiliary 
ends  in  st , and  the  verb  retains  the  radical  or  infin- 
itive form. 

Subjects  of  the  third  person  singular  require  the 
verb  or  auxiliary,  in  the  present  tense,  to  end  in  s , 
or  tli. 

Subjects  of  the  first  person  singular,  and  those  of  the 
first,  second,  or  third  persons  plural,  require  the  rad- 
ical form  of  the  verb  in  the  present  tense.  In  other 
tenses  they  require  the  verb,  when  it  is  regular,  to  end 
in  ed;  and  when  irregular,  to  terminate  as  in  the  ta- 
ble of  irregular  verbs. 

T1  ie  radical  form  of  a verb  is  always  that  which,  can 
be  placed  immediately  after  the  preposition  to. 

Active  and  neuter  verbs,  except  the  verb  to  be, 
are  conjugated  in  the  following  manner. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  tense. 

Singular.  1st.  person.  I love,  or  do  love; 

2d.  person,  thou  lovest,  or  dost  love ; 

3d.  person,  he  loveth,  or  loves ; or  doth, 
or  does  love : 

Plural.  1st.  person,  we  love,  or  do  love ; 

2d.  person,  ye  or  you  love,  or  do  love ; 

3d.  person,  they  love,  or  do  love. 

Imperfect  tense. 

Singular.  1 I loved,  or  did  love ; 

2 thou  lovedst,  or  didst  love ; 

3 he  loved,  or  did  love : 

1 we  loved,  or  did  love ; 

2 ye  loved,  or  did  love ; 

3 they  loved,  or  did  love. 


Plural. 
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Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 


Perfect  tense . 

1 I have  loved, 

2 thou  hast  loved, 

3 he  hath  or  has  loved ; 

1 we  have  loved, 

2 ye  have  loved, 

3 they  have  loved. 

Pluperfect  tense . 

1 I had  loved, 

2 thou  hadst loved, 

3 he  had  loved  ;j 

1 we  had  loved, 

2 ye  had  loved, 

3 they  had  loved. 

Future  tense . 

1 I shall  or  will  love, 

2 thou  shalt  or  wilt  love, 

3 he  shall  or  will  love ; 

1 we  shall  or  will  love, 

2 ye  shall  or  will  love, 

3 they  shall  or  will  love. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Love,  do  thou  love,  or  love  thou ; 
love,  do  ye  love,  or  love  ye. 

POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

Present  tense. 

1 I must,  may,  can,  would,  could,  or 

should  love ; 

2 thou  must,  mayest,  canst,  wouldest, 

couldest,  or  shouldest  love ; 

3 he  must,  may,  can,  would,  could,  or 

should  love : 

1 we  must,  may,  can,  would,  could,  or 

should  love; 

2 ye  must,  may,  can,  would,  could,  or 

should  love; 

3 they  must,  may,  can,  would,  could,  or 

should  love. 
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Perfect  tense. 

Singular.  1 I must,  might,  would,  could,  or  should 

have  loved  ; 

2 thou  must,  mightest,  wouldest,  could- 

est,  or  sliouldest  have  loved ; 

3 he  must,  might,  would,  could,  or  should 

have  loved : 

Plural.  1 we  must,  might,  would,  could,  or 

should  have  loved ; 

2 ye  must,  might,  would,  could,  or  should 

have  loved ; 

3 they  must,  might,  would,  could,  or 

should  have  loved 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present  tense. 

1 If  I love  or  do  love, 

2 if  thou  love  or  do  love, 

3 if  he  love  or  do  love ; 

1 if  we  love  or  do  love, 

2 if  ye  love  or  do  love, 

3 if  they  love  or  do  love. 

Imperfect  tense. 

1 If  I loved  or  did  love, 

2 if  thou  loved  or  did  love, 

3 if  he  loved  or  did  love ; 

1 if  we  loved  or  did  love, 

2 if  ye  loved  or  did  love, 

3 if  they  loved  or  did  love. 

Perfect  tense. 

1 If  I have  loved, 

2 if  thou  have  loved, 

3 if  he  have  loved ; 

1 if  we  have  loved, 

2 if  ye  have  loved, 

3 if  they  have  loved. 

Pluperfect  tense.  \ 

1 If  I had  loved, 

2 if  thou  had  loved, 

3 if  he  had  loved  ; 
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Plural.  1 if  we  had  loved, 

2 if  ye  had  loved, 

3 if  they  had  loved. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present  tense.  To  love. 

Perfect  tense.  To  have  loved. 

Future  tense.  About  to  love. 

participles.  Active;  Loving.  Passive;  Loved. 
There  is  no  future  tense  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 


TO  BE. 

The  verb  be  is  very  irregular  in  its  conjugation, 
as  follows. 


Singular. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 


INDICAXIVE  MOOD. 

Present  tense. 

1 1 am.  Plural.  1 we  are, 

2 thou  art,  2 ye  or  you  are, 

3 he  is ; 3 they  are. 

Imperfect  tense. 

1 I was,  Plural.  1 we  were, 

2 thou  wast,  2 ye  or  you  were, 

3 he  was ; 3 they  were. 

Perfect  tense. 

1 I have  been, 

2 thou  hast  been, 

3 he  hath  or  has  been ; 

1 we  have  been, 

2 ye  have  been, 

3 they  have  been. 

Pluperfect  tense . 

1 I had  been, 

2 thou  hadst  been, 

3 he  had  been ; * 

1 we  had  been, 

2 ye  had  been, 

3 they  had  been. 

Future  tense. 

1 I shall  or  will  be, 

2 thou  shalt  or  wilt  be, 

3 he  shall  or  will  be ; 
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Plural. 

1 we  shall  or  will  be, 

2 ye  shall  or  will  be, 

3 they  shall  or  will  be. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular. 

Be,  do  thou  be,  or  be  thou ; 

Plural. 

be,  do  ye  be,  or  be  ye. 

POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

Present  tense. 

Singular. 

1 I must,  may,  can,  would,  could,  or 

should  be ; 


2 thou  must,  mayest,  canst,  wouldest, 

couldest,  or  shouldest  be  ; 

3 he  must,  may,  can,  would,  could,  or 

should  be : 

Plural.  1 we  must,  may,  can,  would,  could,  or 

should  be ; 

2 ye  must,  may,  can,  would,  could,  or 

should  be ; 

3 they  must,  may,  can,  would,  could,  or 

should  be. 

Perfect  tense. 

Singular.  1 I must,  might,  would,  could,  or  should 

have  been ; 

2 thou  must,  mightest,  wouldest,  could- 

est, or  shouldest  have  been  ; 

3 he  must,  might,  would,  could,  or 

should  have  been : 

Plural.  1 we  must,  might,  would,  could,  or 

should  have  been ; 

2 ye  must,  might,  would,  could,  or  should 

have  been ; 

3 they  must,  might,  would,  could,  or 
should  have  been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  tense. 

1 If  I be,  Plural.  1 ii  we  be, 

2 if  thou  be,  2 if  ye  be, 

3 if  he  be.  3 if  they  be. 


Singular. 
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Singular. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 


1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 


Imperfect  tense. 
If  I were,  Plural, 
if  thou  wort, 
if  he  were ; 

Perfect  tense . 
If  I have  been, 
if  thou  have  been, 
if  he  have  been  ; 
if  we  have  been, 
if  ye  have  been, 
if  they  have  been. 

Pluperfect  tense. 
If  I had  been, 
if  thou  had  been, 
if  he  had  been ; 
if  we  had  been, 
if  ye  had  been, 
if  they  had  been. 


1 if  we  were, 

2 if  ye  were, 

3 if  they  were. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present  tense.  To  be. 

Perfect  tense.  To  have  been. 

Future  tense.  About  to  be. 

participles.  Active;  Being.  Passive ; Been. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Participles  are  derived  from  verbs,  and  are  active 
or  passive. 

Active  participles  always  end  in  mg. 

If  the  present  t#ise  of  the  verb  end  with  e , the  e is 
omitted,  when  formed  into  the  active  participle,  and 
ing  subjoined  to  the  rest  of  the  word.  Except  in 
the  participle  singeing  (an  operation  by  fire)  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  singing  (vocal  music)  ; and  the  par- 
ticiple dyeing  (colouring  or  staining)  to  distinguish 
it  from  dying  (suffering  death). 

Passive  participles,  in  their  terminations,  are  al- 
ways the  same  as  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses 
of  verbs. 

If  a syllable  be  added  to  the  present  tense  of  a 
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verb,  when  it  ends  with  a single  consonant,  preceded 
by  a single  vowel,  and  has  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable, the  final  consonant  must  be  doubled  ; as  hid, 
hidden;  transmit,  transmitted,  transmitting. 

IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

Regular  verbs  are  those  whose  terminations  in  the 
imperfect  and  perfect  tenses,  end  in  ed. 

Irregular  verbs  differ  from  this  rule,  in  the  follow- 


mg  manner. 

# 

present  and 

perfect  fy  pluperfeci 

future  tenses. 

imperfect  tense. 

tenses  fy passive part 

Abide 

abode 

abode 

arise 

arose 

arisen 

awake 

awaked  awoke 

awaked  awoke 

bake 

baked 

baken  baked 

bear 

bare  bore4l 

born 

bear 

bare  bore 

borne 

beat 

beat 

beaten  beat 

beget 

begat 

begotten 

begin 

began  begun 

begun 

bend 

bended  bent 

bended  bent 

bereave 

bereaved  bereft 

bereaved  bereft 

beseech 

beseeched  be- 

beseeched be- 

sought • 

sought 

betake 

betook 

betaken 

bid 

bade  bid 

bidden  bid 

bide 

bode 

bode 

bind 

bound 

Abound  bounden 

bleed 

bled 

bled 

bless 

blessed  blest 

blessed  blest 

blow 

blew 

blown 

break 

brake  broke 

broken  broke 

breed 

bred 

bred 

bring 

brought 

brought 

build 

builded  built 

builded  built 

burn 

burned  burnt 

burned  burnt 

burst 

burst 

burst 

buy 

bought 

bought 
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present  and  perfect  pluperfect 

future  tenses,  imperfect  tense.  tenses  vassiveparl. 
cast  cast  cast 

catch  catched  caught  catched  caught 

chide  chid  chidden 

choose  clmse  chose  chosen 


cleave 

clave  clove  cleav- 
ed cleft 

cloven  cleft 

cling 

clang  clung 

clung 

clothe 

clothed  clad 

clothed  clad 

come 

came 

come 

cost 

cost 

cost 

creep 

creeped  crept 

creeped  crept 

crow 

crew 

crowed  crown 

curse 

cursed  curst 

cursed  curst 

cut 

cut 

cut 

dare 

durst  dared 

dared 

deal 

dealt  a 

dealt 

die 

died 

dead 

dig 

digged  dug 

digged  dug  • 

do 

did 

done 

draw 

drew 

drawn 

dream 

dreamed  dreamt 

dreamed  dreamt 

drink 

drank  drunk 

drunken  drunk 

drive 

diave  drove 

driven 

drop 

dropped  dropt 

dropped  dropt 

dwell 

dwelled  dwelt 

dwelled  dwelt 

eat 

ate 

eaten 

fall 

fell 

fallen 

feed 

fed  M 
felt  W 

fed 

feel 

felt 

fight 

find 

fought 

fought 

found 

found 

fiee 

fled 

fled 

fling 

flang  flung 
flew 

flung 

flv 

flown 

fold 

folded 

folden  folded 

forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

forbear 

forbore 

F. 

forborne 

ru 
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present  and 
future  tenses. 

imperfect  tense. 

forbid 

forbade 

forget 

forgot 

forgive 

foreknow 

forgave 

foreknew 

foresee 

foresaw 

freeze 

froze 

freight 

freighted  frau  i 

get 

g°t  ; 

gild 

gilded  gilt 

gird 

girded  girt 

give 

gave 

go 

went 

grave 

graved 

grind 

ground 

grow 

grew 

hang 

hanged  hung 

have 

had 

hear 

heard 

heave 

hove  heaved 

hew 

hewed 

hide 

hid 

hit 

hit 

hold 

held 

hurt 

hurt 

keep 

kept 

knit 

knit 

know 

knew 

lade 

laded 

lay 

laid 

lead 

led 

leap 

leaped  leapt 

leave 

left 

lend 

lent 

let 

let 

lie 

lay 

load 

loaded 

lop 

lopped  lopt 

lose 

lost 

perfect  fy  pluperfect 

tenses  Sf  passive  part . 
forbidden 
forgotten 
forgiven 
foreknown 
foreseen 
frozen 

t freighted  fraught 
gotten  got 
gilded  gilt 
girded  girt 
given 
gone 

graven  graved 

ground 

grown 

hanged  hung 

had 

heard 

hoven  heaved 
hewn  hewed 
hidden  hid 
hit 

holden  held 
hurt 
kept 
knit 
known 
laden  laded 
laid  lain 
led 

leaped  leapt 

left 

lent 

let 

lain 

loaden  loaded 
lopped  lopt 
lost 
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present  and 
future  tenses. 

imperfect  tense. 

perfect  fy  pluperje 
tenses  passive  par 

make 

made 

made 

mean 

meant 

meant 

meet 

met 

met 

melt 

melted 

molten  melted 

mix 

mixed  mixt 

mixed  mixt 

mow 

mowed 

mowed  mown 

pass 

passed  past 

passed  past 

patch 

patched  patcht 

patched  patcht 

pay 

paid 

paid 

put 

put 

put 

quit 

quitted  quit 

quitted  quit 

read 

read 

read 

reave 

reaved  reft 

reaved  reft 

rend 

rent 

rent 

rid 

rid 

rid 

ride 

rode 

ridden 

ring 

rang  rung 

rung 

rise 

rose 

risen 

rive 

rived 

riven 

rot 

rotted 

rotten 

run 

ran  run 

run 

saw 

sawed 

sawn  sawed 

say 

said 

said 

see 

saw 

seen 

seek 

sought 

sought 

seethe 

sod  seethed 

sodden 

sell 

sold 

sold 

send 

sent 

sent 

set 

set  9 

set 

sew 

sewed 

sewed  sewn 

shake 

shook 

shaken  shaked 

shave 

shaved 

shaven  shaved 

shear 

shore  sheared 

shorn 

shed 

shed 

shed 

shew 

shewed 

shewn  shewed 

shoe 

slioed  shod 

shoed  shod 

shoot 

shot 

shot 

show 

showed 

shown 
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present  and 
future  tenses. 
shine 
shred 
shrink 
shrive 
shut 
sing 
sink 
sit 
slay 
sleep 
slide 
sling 
slink 
slit 
smell 
smite 
snow 
sow 
speak 
speed 
spell 
spend 
spill 
spin 
spit 
split 
spread 
spring 
stand 
steal 
stick 
sting 
stink 
stop 
strew 
strow 
stride 
strike 


imperfect  tense. 
shone  shined 
shred 

shrank  shrunk 

shrove 

shut 

sang  sung 
sank  sunk 
sat  sate 
slew 
slept 

slid  slided 
slang  slung 
slank  slunk 
slit 

smelled  smelt 
smote 
snowed 
sowed 

spake  spoke 
sped 

spelled  spelt 
spent 

spilled  spilt 
span  spun 
, spat 
split 
spread 

sprang  sprung 
stood 
stole 
stuck 

stang  stung 
stank  stunk 
stopped  stopt 
strewed 
s trowed 
strid  strode 
struck 


perfect  fy  pluperfect 
tenses  passi  ve  part . 
shined 
shred 
shrunk 
shriven 
shut 
sung 
sunk 
sat  sitten 
slain 
slept 
slidden 
slung 
slunk 
slit 

smelled  smelt 
smitten 
snown  snowed 
sown  sowed 
spoken 
sped 

spelled  spelt 
spent 

spilled  spilt 

spun 

spitten 

split  splitted 

spread 

sprung 

stood 

stolen  stole 
stuck 
stung 
stunk 

stopped  stopt 
strewn  strewed 
strown  strowed 
stridden  strid 
stricke  struck 


present  and 
future  tenses. 
string 
strive 
swear 
sweat 
sweep 
swrell 
swim 
swing 
take 
teach 
tear 
tetl 
think 
thrive 
throw 
thrust 
tread 
wax 
wear 
weave 
weep 
wet 
win 
wind 
work 
wreath 
wring 
write 
writhe 


imperfect  tense. 
strang  strung 
strove  strived 
sware  swore 
sweated  swreat 
swept 
swelled 
swam  swum 
swang  swung 
took 
taught 
tare 
told 
thought 
throve  thrived 
threw 
thrust 
trod  trode 
waxed 
wore 

wove  weaved 
wept 

wetted  wet 
wan  w on 
wound 
worked  wrought 
wreathed 
wringed  wrung 
wrote  writ 
writhed 


perfect  pluperfect 
tenses  fy passive  part. 
strung 

striven  strived 
sworn 

sweated  sweat 
swept 

swollen  swelled 
swum 
swung 
taken 
taught 
tore  torn 
told 

thought  . 
thriven 
thrown 
thrust 
trod  troden 
waxen  waxed 
worn 
woven 
wept 

wetted  wet 
won 
wound 

worked  wrought 
wreathen  wreathed 
wringed  wrung 
wrote  writ  written 
writhen 


ADVERB. 

Adverbs  generally  shew  the  manner  of  an  action, 
the  time  of  an  action,  the  place  of  an  action,  or  some 
circumstance  belonging  to  an  action ; and  sometimes 
denote  number,  order,  denying,  or  affirming. 

Adverbs. 

Again,  almost,  alone,  along,  amidst,  around,  as, 
away,  below,  beneath,  ever,  full,  further,  here,  here* 
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after,  hereof,  herewith,  hither,  hitherto,  how,  indeed 
nay,  never,  no,  nowhere,  over  off',  often,  oftentimes, 
on,  out,  since,  sometime,  somewhere,  then,  thence* 
there,  thither,  together,  too,  twice,  under,  underneath* 
up,  well,  when,  whence,  whenever,  where,  whither, 
yes. 

PREPOSITION. 

The  perspicuity  of  the  English  language  depends 
much  on  the  proper  use  of  the  prepositions. 

Prepositions  are  words  denoting,  of  themselves, 
» vague  and  general  relations,  which  are  determined, 
modified,  and,  as  it  were,  individuated  by  the  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  terms. 

The  antecedent  precedes,  the  consequent  follows 
the  preposition.  “ Desirous  of  glory.”  Desirous  is 
the  antecedent,  glory  is  the  consequent  to  the  prepo- 
sition OF. 

On  account  of  their  vague  and  indefinite  manner 
of  expressing  relations,  the  characteristic  of  prepo- 
sitions is  to  be  indeclinable,  and  they  are  so  in  all 
languages. 

No  other  word  can  be  the  antecedent  to  a prepo- 
sition, but  a noun,  an  adjective,  or  a verb,  and  some- 
times an  adverb. 

No  other  word  can  he  the  consequent  to,  or  com- 
plement of  a preposition,  but  a noun,  or  its  represent- 
ative, that  is,  a prououn ; when  the  complement  is  a 
verb,  that  verb  is  used  substantively. 

Prepositions. 

Above,  about,  after,  sgainst,  among,  at,  before, 
behind,  below,  beneath,  between,  betwixt,  beyond, 
by,  for,  from,  in,  into,,  of,  on,  over,  to,  toward,  under, 
unto,  up,  upon,  with,  within,  without. 

CONJUNCTION. 

As  prepositions  serve  to  express  the  relations  which 
nouns  or  pronouns  bear  to  their  antecedent ; so  con- 
junctions serve,  not  to  constitute  phrases,  but  to  de- 
sign the  relations  that  phrases  have  to  each  other. 

Conjunctions  are  the  systematical  part  ot  speech, 
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since  by  tlieir  means,  words,  as  it  were,  are  cemented 
phrases  couuected — sentences  aggregated — peri- 
ods built,  and  a whole  formed,  which  otherwise  would 
appear  as  an  idle  list  of  ideas,  a loose  nomenclature, 
a mere  skeleton  without  colour,  and  without  me. 

A conjunction,  strictly  speaking,  consists  of  a sin- 
gle word  ; those  consisting  of  many  words  may  be 
called  conjunctive  phrases. 

The  conjunctive  differ  from  the  adverbial  phrases, 
in  their  presenting  no  complete  sense. 

Some  conjunctions  seem  to  connect  words  only  i 
but  after  a close  attention  it  will  be  perceived  that 
there  is  always  a word  or  phrase  understood,  the 
repetition  of  which  would  have  proved  tedious. 

Conjunctions. 

Again,  also,  although,  and,  as,  because,  but,  either, 
else,  except,  for,  however,  if,  indeed,  lest,  moreover, 
neither,  nevertheless,  nor,  notwithstanding,  or,  save, 
seeing,  since,  so,  than,  that,  therefore,  though,  where- 
as, wherefore,  whether. 

INTERJECTION. 

Interjections  express  some  sudden  emotion  or 
transport  of  the  mind,  occasioned  by  fear,  surprise, 
joy,  anger,  aversion,  &c. 

Interjections. 

Ah!  alas!  fie!  ha!  hark!  huzza!  lo!  O!  oh! 


SYNTAX. 

Syntax  prescribes  laws  or  rules  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences,  by  which  the  conformation  of  words 
depending  on,  or  governing  each  other,  are  determin- 
ed. A strict  observance  of  these  rules  will  insure 
correct  language — a violation  of  them,  forms  a jargon 
which  proclaims  certain  ignorance* 
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RULES. 


I. 

The  subject  or  nominative  case,  and  the  verb  to 
which  it  belongs,  are  of  the  same  person  and  number. 

Examples. 

I can  labour.  He  pitied  me.  We  comforted  him. 
They  will  remember  her.  She  instructed  them. 

Evils  and  misfortunes  sink  the  heart  of  man  ; but 
hope  giveth  consolation. 

Man  hides  himself  in  his  little  hut,  and  says,  “ I 
am  lord  over  this  vast  universe.” 

ii. 

When  tw  o or  more  nouns  of  the  singular  number, 
not  connected  by  and,  are  the  subject  of  a verb,  the 
irerb  is  plural. 

Example. 

Affability,  benevolence,  virtue,  form  the  perfect 
amiable  mind. 

hi. 

If  one  of  the  nouns  of  a subject  be  plural,  though 
not  connected  by  and,  the  verb  is  plural. 

Example. 

The  planetary  system,  the  fixed  stars,  the  bound- 
less ocean,  affect  the  mind  with  sensations  of  aston- 
ishment. 

iv. 

When  the  neuter  verb  be  has  for  its  subject  a col- 
lective noun  (i.  e.,  a noun  which  includes  a number 
of  objects  in  an  individual  point  of  view)  the  'cib  is 
singular. 

Examples. 

There  is  a multitude  of  persons. 

The  assembly  is  numerous. 

v. 

But  when  any  other  verb  has  a collective  noun  for 
its  subject,  the  verb  is  plural. 
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Examples. 

hiThe  d°ays  of  youth,  the  multitude  eagerly  pursue 

pleasure  as  their  chief  good. 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o er  the  lea. 


VI. 

When  the  infinitive  mood  or  the  clause  of  a sen- 
tence becomes  the  subject  of  a verb,  the  veib  is  ot 
the  third  person,  singular  number. 

Examples. 

To  labour  and  to  be  content  with  what  a man  hath 
is  a sweet  life. 

The  brightness  of  the  sky,  the  lengthening  of  the 
days,  the  increasing  verdure  of  the  spring,  the  arri- 
val of  any  piece  of  good  news,  or  whatever  cairies 
with  it  the  most  distant  glimpse  of  joy,  is  frequently 
the  parent  of  a social  and  happy  conversation. 


VII. 

When  the  subject  is  an  adjective,  having  the  noun 
understood,  not  expressed  after  it,  the  verb  is  plural. 

Examples. 

The  sincere,  are  always  esteemed. 

The  frank,  please  all  the  world. 

The  plain,  sometimes  offend. 

The  ingenuous,  often  betray  themselves. 

VIII. 

A noun  or  pronoun,  being  the  subject  of  a verb,  is 
in  the  nominative  case. 

Examples. 

lie,  having  so  forcibly  recommended  the  practice 
of  the  social  affections,  retired  ; taking  with  him  the 
admiration  and  good  wishes  of  those  who  heard  him. 

A person,  going  down  into  an  ice-house,  smokes. 

IX. 

A noun  or  pronoun,  being  the  object  of  a verb  or 

G 
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participle  active,  is  in  the  accusative  case. 

Examples. 

Be  grateful  to  thy  father,  for  he  gave  thee  life ; and 
to  thy  mother,  for  she  sustained  thee. 

True  humanity  consists,  in  not  treating  our  fellow 
creatures  with  rigour,  but  excusing  their  weaknesses, 
supplying  their  defects,  assuaging  their  pains,  and 
comforting  them  in  their  afflictions. 

x. 

When  property  or  possession  is  implied,  it  may  be 
expressed  by  the  possessive  case. 

Example. 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aimest  at,  be  thy  country’s, 
thy  God’s,  and  truth’s. 

When  two  or  more  nouns,  immediately  following 
one  another,  are  in  the  possessive  case,  the  apostro- 
phe is  expressed  with  the  last  only. 

<c  Edmund,  Samuel,  and  Charless  books. 

When  a noun  singular  in  the  possessive  case,  ends 
with  s,  it  takes  an  additional  s after  the  apostrophe ; 

a noun  plural  does  not.  . 

When  a noun,  in  the  possessive  case,  is  preceded 
by  it's,  or  one's,  the  pronoun  retains  the  apostrophe. 

“ One’ s finger’s  end.” 

Expressed  more  naturally, 

“ The  end  of  one’s  finger. 

An  adjective  of  number,  placed  absolutely  befoie 
a noun,  is  made  of  the  possessive  case.  „ 

“ I will  not  destroy  it  for  ten  s sake. 


XI. 

Adjectives,  expressing  number  or  plurality,  require 
the  nouns  to  which  they  belong  to  be  plural ; those 
denoting  unity  require  the  nouns  to  be  singulai. 

Examples. 

I have  ventured, 

Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
These  many  summers  in  a sea  ol  gmiy. 
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One  morn  I miss’d  him  on  th'  accustom’d  hill ; 
Another  came,  nor  yet  beside  the  nil, 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he. 


Two  or  more  adjectives,  expressing  ordinal  num- 
ber, joined  by  and,  require  a noun  plural ; joined  by 

or,  a noun  singular.  „ 

“ The  third  and  fourth  volumes. 

“ The  first  or  second  page.” 

Twelve  head  of  cattle,  twelve  score  men,  twelve 
brace  of  birds,  twelve  foot  high,  twelve  pound  weight, 
are  improper  expressions,  the  use  ot  which  cannot  be 
defended  by  analogy ; head,  score,  brace,  loot,  and 
pound,  being  as  regularly  made  plural  as  any  nouns 

in  the  language.  . . . 

All,  joined  to  a noun  singular,  implies  the  whole 

quantity. 

“ All  the  wine.” 

Enough  is  applied  to  nouns  of  the  singular  num- 
ber; Enow  to  nouns  of  the  plural  number ; both  are 

placed  after  the  noun. 

Any,  is  used  with  nouns  of  either  number. 

Other,  some,  when  preceded  by  the  definite  article, 
are  used  before  nouns  of  either  number ; when  the 
definite  article  does  not  occur,  they  require  a plural 


noun. 

Each,  every,  are  used  with  nouns  of  the  singular 
number. 

Every  may  be  connected  with  nouns  of  the  plural 
number,  when  a collective  quantity  is  understood. 

“ Every  three  years.” 


XII. 

Prepositions,  when  connected  by  and,  nor,  or,  or 
than,  in  a simple  sentence,  are  alike ; adjectives  are 
of  the  same  degree  of  comparison  ; pronouns  of  the 
same  case ; and  verbs  of  the  same  mood  and  tense. 

Examples. 

Truth  is  fair  and  artless,  simple  and  sincere,  uni- 
form and  consistent. 
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The  most  innocent  pleasures  are  the  sweetest,  the 
most  sensible,  the  most  affecting,  and  the  most  lasting. 

It  is  harder  to  avoid  censure  than  to  gain  applause. 

If  thou  wouldst  gain  the  esteem  of  men,  the  love 
of  thy  friends,  or  secure  the  friendship  of  thy  com- 
panions, be  uniformly  good-natured,  condescending, 
and  honest. 

This  rule  is  not  applied  to  conjunctions  when  they 
join  sentences. 

“ True  happiness  is  of  a retired  nature,  and  an 
enemy  to  pomp  and  noise.” 

The  first  conjunction,  in  the  above  example,  joins 
two  sentences  ; the  latter  does  not,  and  therefore  re- 
quires the  same  prepositions,  expressed  or  under- 
stood ; — or  what  in  Latin  are  called  dative  cases. 

XIII. 

When  a substantive  or  pronoun  is  added  to  a sub- 
ject to  explain  its  nature,  or  express  its  meaning' 
more  fully,  it  is  in  the  same  case,  and  is  said  to  be 
in  apposition. 

Examples. 

The  butterfly,  child  of  the  summer,  flutters  in  the 
sun. 

The  Deity,  he  who  governs  the  universe,  is  infin- 
itely amiable. 

xiv. 

When  the  pronoun  follows  the  infinitive  mood  of 
the  verb  to  be,  it  is  in  the  accusative  case ; but  after 
other  moods,  it  is  in  the  nominative  case. 

Examples. 

To  be  him.  To  be  them.  I am  he.  It  is  I. 

xv. 

The  pronoun  is  of  the  same  person,  number,  and 

gender,  as  its  antecedent. 

Examples. 

Many  are  the  silent  pleasures  of  the  honest  peas- 
ant, who  rises  cheerfully  to  his  labour. — Look  into 
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his  dwelling where  the  scene  of  every  man  s hap- 

piness chiefly  lies : — he  has  the  same  domestic  en- 
dearments,  as  much  jov  and  comfort  in  his  children, 

and  as  flattering  hopes  of  their  doing  well,  to  enli- 
ven his  hours,  and  gladden  his  heart,  as  you  could 
conceive  in  the  most  affluent  station. 

XVI. 

When  the  pronoun  who  is  placed  before  the  sub- 
ject of  a verb,  it  is  in  the  accusative  case. 

Examples. 

They  feel  not  the  charms  of  rural  pleasures,  whom 
opulence  has  made  proud. 

He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free. 

And  all  are  slaves  beside. 

XVII. 

When  the  pronoun  who,  whose,  or  whom,  is  used 
in  asking  a question,  and  the  answer  is  given  by  a 
pronoun,  it  is  in  the  Same  case. 

Examples. 

Q.  Who  wrote  this  letter? — Ans.  I. 

Q.  Whose  are  these  books  ? — Ans.  Mine. 

Q.  On  whom  do  you  look  ? — Ans.  On  him. 

XVIII. 

The  pronoun  who  placed  after  the  word  THAN,  is 
in  the  accusative  case. 

Example. 

I love  my  father,  my  mother,  and  my  sister;  than 
whom  no  one  is  more  dear  to  me. 

XIX. 

The  pronoun  who  is  used  in  reference  to  persons, 
and  which  to  things  ; that  may  refer  to  either. 

Example. 

They  love  the  country,  and  none  else,  who  seek 

For  their  own  sake,  its  silence  and  its  shade. 

Delights  which  who  would  leave  that  has  a heart 
Susceptible  of  pity,  or  a mind 
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Cultur'd  and  capable  of  sober  thought, 

For  all  the  savage  din  of  the  swift  pack, 

And  clamours  of  the  field  ? Detested  sport, 

That  owes  its  pleasures  to  another’s  pain ! 


xx. 

One  or  more  pronouns,  placed  after  a preposition 
are  in  the  accusative  case. 

Example. 

Put  away  from  thee  a froward  mouth,  and  perverse 
lips  put  far  from  thee. 

Instead  of  placing  the  preposition  of  after  a par- 
ticiple active  preceded  by  an  article,  it  is  more  ele- 
gant to  convert  the  participle  into  a noun ; or  other- 
wise omit  the  article  and  preposition. 

“ Temperance  is  a moderating  of  the  desires  gov- 
erned by  reason.” 

“ Temperance  is  a moderation  of  the  desires  gov- 
erned by  reason.” 

“ By  the  observing  of  truth  you  will  command  es- 
teem.” 

“ By  observing  the  truth  you  will  command  es- 
teem.” 

XXI. 

When  the  pronouns  this  and  that,  or  these  and 
those,  are  used  in  reference  to  two  persons  or  things, 
this  or  these  relate  to  the  nearer  or  latter ; that 
or  those  to  the  former,  or  more  distant  person  or 
thing  spoken  of. 

the  one  and  the  other,  are  used  indifferently 
in  reference  to  the  former  or  the  latter. 

Example. 

Religion  raises  men  above  themselves ; irreligion 
sinks  them  beneath  the  brutes : the  one  makes  them 
angels,  the  other  makes  them  devils  ; this  binds  them 
down  to  a poor  pitiable  speck  of  perishable  earth ; 
that  opens  up  a vista  to  the  skies. 

That  is  a relative  pronoun  when  who  or  which  can 
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be  substituted  in  its  stead  ; it  is  a demonstrative  pro- 
noun when  it  distinguishes  or  points  out  a noun  which 
follows  or  is  understood  after  it;  and  a conjunctiou 
when  who  or  which  cannot  supply  its  place. 

“ Near  yonder  thorn  that  lifts  its  head  ou  high, 

“ Where  once  the  sign  post  caught  the  passing  eye ; 

“ Low  lies  that  house,  where  nut-brown  draughts 
inspir’d ; 

“ Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retir’d.” 

“ Admonish  thy  friend ; it  may  be  he  hath  not 
done  it ; or,  if  he  have,  that  he  do  it  no  more.” 

XXII. 

The  indicative  form  of  verbs  is  sometimes  retained, 
when  the  sense  is  lixed  or  determined,  though  it  takes 
a conjunction,  usually  expressing  doubt  or  uncertain- 
ty, before  it. 

Example. 

Be  careful  of  your  style  upon  all  occasions ; wheth- 
er you  write  or  speak,  study  for  the  best  words  and 
the  best  expressions ; and  if  you  are  in  doubt  con- 
cerning the  propriety  or  elegance  of  any  word,  have 
recourse  to  some  good  author  on  the  subject  imme- 
diately : if  you  be  not  sparing  of  your  trouble,  to  write 
and  speak  well,  will  soon  become  habitual. 

XXIII. 

N either,  nor,  require  nor  ; either  requires  or  ; 
and  whether  requires  or  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
a sentence,  when  used  with  two  or  more  nouns,  verbs, 
or  parts  of  a sentence. 

Examples. 

Neither  elevated  rank,  great  opulence,  nor  extra- 
ordinary abilities,  have  any  charms  to  exempt  their 
possessors  from  disquietudes. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  wisdom  either  to  over-rate 
ourattainments,  or  to  undervalue  those  of  others. 

Whether  science,  or  business,  or  public  life  be  your 
aim,  virtue  still  enters  for  a principal  share. 
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Some  conjunctions  have  their  corresponding  con- 
junctions belonging  to  them ; so  that  in  the  subse- 
quent member  of  the  sentence,  the  latter  answers  to 
the  former. 

Although,  though — yet,  or  nevertheless, 
as — as ; 
as — so ; 
so — as ; 
so — that. 

Though  the  whole  earth  be  in  arms  against  truth, 
yet  it  will  not  prevent  its  triumphing. 

As  soon  as  you  are  capable  of  reflection,  you  must 
perceive  that  there  is  a right  and  a wrong  in  human 
actions. 

As  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 

So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 

Fi  •eeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 

Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benelits  forgot : 

Tho’  thou  the  waters  warp, 

Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp, 

As  friend  remember’d  not. 

So  prone  are  men  to  imitation,  that  they  will  fre- 
quently follow  custom,  even  in  ridiculous  things — 
fashions  are  a proof  of  this. 

XXIV. 

A stands  before  words  beginning  with  a consonant ; 
an  before  words  beginning  with  a vowel,  and  h not 
aspirated. 

A or  an  is  placed  before  nouns  of  the  singular  num- 
ber only ; the  is  used  before  nouns  of  either  number. 

All  words  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  and  begin- 
ning with  h,  have  the  h aspirated,  and  take  a before 
them;  except  hour,  hourglass,  hourly,  honest,  with 
its  compounds,  and  honesty,  which  use  an.  Words 
accented  on  other  syllables,  beginning  with  h,  have 
the  h not  aspirated,  and  use  an  before  them. 

All  words  beginning  with  the  diphthong  eu,  or  the 
long  sound  of  u,  use  the  article  a before  them ; as  a 
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European,  a uniform,  a union,  &c. — pronounce  \ u 
ropean,  yuniform,  yunion. 


ELLIPSIS. 

When  one  or  more  words,  necessary  to  the  signifi- 
cation of  a sentence,  are  omitted,  but  which  the  con- 
struction clearly  points  out  to  the  mind,  such  omis- 
sion is  termed  an  ellipsis,  by  which  the  sentence  is 
expressed  with  greater  brevity,  and  a too  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  words  avoided. 

Example. 

Prepositions,  when  connected  by  and , nor , or,  or 
than,  in  a simple  sentence,  are  alike;  adjectives  are 
of  the  same  degree  of  comparison ; pronouns  of  the 
same  cases  ; and  verbs  of  the  same  moods  and  tenses. 

The  ellipsis  may  be  thus  supplied. 

Prepositions,  when  (they  are)  connected  by  and , 
?ior,  or,  or  than,  in  a simple  sentence,  arealike;  ad- 
jectives (when  they  are  connected  by  and,  nor,  or, 
or  than,  in  a simple  sentence)  are  of  the  same  degree 
of  comparison  ; pronouns  (when  they  are  connected 
by  and,  nor,  or,  or  than,  in  a simple  sentence)  are  of 
the  same  cases  ; and  verbs  (when  they  are  connected 
by  and,  nor,  or,  or  than,  in  a simple  sentence)  are  of 
the  same  moods  and  tenses. . 


PARENTHESIS. 

When  one  or  more  words  (usually  included  between 
two  curved  lines)  are  introduced  in  a sentence,  more 
than  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  which  might  be 
omitted  w ithout  violating  its  signification,  such  inser- 
tion is  termed  a parenthesis. 

j Examples. 

The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array, 

Slow  thro’  the  church-way  path  w e saw  him  borne. 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 
Grav’d  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn. 

My  dog  (the  trustiest  of  his  kind) 

With  gratitude  inflames  my  mind  : • 

I mark  his  true,  his  faithful  way, 
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And,  in  my  service,  copy  Tray. 

If  there’s  a power  above  us, 

(And  that  there  is,  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works)  he  must  delight  in  virtue; 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

POSITION. 

Position  implies  a just  and  natural  arrangement  of 
words  in  a sentence. 


Rules. 

1 The  subject  or  nominative  case  is  placed  before 
the  verb. 

2 When  a question  is  asked,  the  subject  follows 
the  verb,  or  comes  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb. 

Seest  thou  a man  wise  in  his  own  conceit?— There 
is  more  hope  of  a fool  than  of  him. 

Have  you  obeyed  your  instructors  ? 

3 When  the  verb  is  in  the  imperative  mood,  the 
subject  is  placed  after  it,  or  otherwise  omitted. 

When  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not. 

Abound  not  in  thine  own  sense. 

4 When  here  or  there  precedes  a verb,  the  sub- 
ject is  placed  after  the  verb. 

There,  rise,  with  majestic  pride,  the  towering  points 
of  the  mountains ; and,  there,  descends,  from  their 
summits,  a chrystal  stream,  dashing  from  rock  to 
rock,  till  at  last  its  murmurings  subside  in  the  silent 
windings  of  the  valley.  Here,  glide  its  waters  m 
peace,  enriching  my  fields,  and  embellishing  the  pios- 
pect  from  my  cottage. 

5 The  adjective  precedes  the  noun  to  which  it  lie- 
longs. 

In  past  times,  I contemplated  from  the  top  of  high 


rnrks  the  broad  river,  W 


river,  which',  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
» ...  mmintains  f“OV~ 


Uie  Values  m men  o ..  , r 

smiling  woods;  the  peaceful  stream  gently  glided 
through  the  trembling  reeds,  and  in  its  calm  surface 
reflected  the  light  clouds,  which  a soft  zephyr  kept 


6 When  a neuter  verb  is  used  to  combine  or  apply 
an  adjective  to  a noun,  the  noun  comes  before,  and 
the  adjective  after  the  verb. 

The  face  of  nature  is  charming. 

The  prospect  is  beautiful, 

7 But  when  the  sentence  is  converted  into  an  ex- 
clamation, the  order  is  reversed. 

How  charming  is  the  face  of  nature  1 
How  beautiful  is  the  prospect ! 

8 The  object  or  accusative  case  follows  the  verb 
and  preposition. 

The  first  and  most  important  female  quality,  is 
sweetness  of  temper.  Heaven  did  not  give  to  the 
female  sex  insinuation  and  persuasion,  in  order  to  be 
surly  : it  did  not  make  them  weak,  in  order  to  be  im- 
perious : it  did  not  give  them  a sweet  voice,  in  order 
to  be  employed  in  scolding : it  did  not  provide  them 
with  delicate  features,  in  order  to  be  disfigured  with 
anger. 

9 Pronouns  in  the  possessive  case  are  placed  be- 
fore the  noun,  or  before  the  adjective  and  noun  which 
belong  to  them. 

Thy  food,  thy  clothing,  thy  convenience  of  habita- 
tion, thy  protection  from  the  injuries  of  the  seasons, 
thy  peaceful  enjoyments  of  the  comforts  and  the  plea- 
sures of  life,  thou  owest  to  the  friendly  assistance  of 


suspended  in  the  air. 
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others;  and  couldest  not  enjoy  but  in  the  hands  of 
society.  It  is  thy  duty,  therefore,  to  he  friendly  to 
mankind,  as  it  is  thy  interest  that  men  should  he 
friendly  to  thee. 


TRANSPOSITION. 

Transposition  signifies- a disarrangement  of  words 
from  their  natural  order,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  by 
which  the  rules  of  posit;on  are  departed  from. 

A man  severe  he  was. 

All  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross? 

Of  man’s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste, 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woey 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 

Sing  heavenly  muse. 

PERSONIFICATION. 

Personification  is  a mode  of  expression,  which 
speaking  of  objects  not  endued  with  animal  life*  sup- 
poses them  persons.  As  in  speaking  of  the  sun- 
ms  light  gives  day,  and  his  absence  night.  Of  the 
moon — her  silvery  rays  dance  in  the  glassy  pool. 
Of  a ship— she  weathers  the  storm,  &c.  The  pro- 
nouns, relating  to  the  noun  personified,  agree  w ith  it 
in  gender. 

ANALYSIS 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Tims  iar  we  have  given  the  elements  of  English 
grammar.  They  may  be  considered  as  the  mate- 
rials of  a noble  building.  We  have  laid  out  the 
ground  plot it  remains  now  to  raise  the  superstruc- 
ture  to  arrange — cement — finish.  The  conforma- 

tion and  disposition  of  the  parts — the  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  tke  whole  edifice,  depend  on  the  skill  of 
the  architect.  In  other  wrords,  our  fair  student  w ill 
apply  these  principles  to  practice.  She  will  frequent- 
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ly  study  them,  in  order  to  give  a grace  and  P'OP^y 
to  her  conversation;  and,  when  she  writes,  to  gne 
elegance  and  perspicuity  to  her  composition. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  theory  ol  the  preced.n^ 
principles  to  practice,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  an  an- 
alysis of  the  parts  of  speech  in  such  a manner  as  to 
make  the  science  perfectly  intelligible  to  a careliu 

reader. 


Let  every  young  woman  remember,  that  with  all 
the  advantages  of  personal  beauty,  she  is  an  unpol- 
ished diamond  only,  from  the  bosom  of  nature— 
but  when  to  these  are  added  a cultivated  mind,  and 
an  amiable  disposition,  she  is  then  a brilliant  gem 
from  the  hand  of  the  lapidary.  Such  a woman  is 
made  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  truly  to  be  loved  and 
revered. 


: Let a verb,  because  it  expresses  action ; of  the 

imperative  mood,  because  it  bids  or  commands  ; ac- 
tive, because  it  has  an  object,  woman,  expressed  af- 
ter it.  ...  • • 

Every an  adjective ; it  signifies  each  one , and 

individuates  the  noun,  woman , to  which  it  is  applied. 

Y oung an  adjective  ; because  it  describes  a 

quality  belonging  to  the  woman , 

Woman— a noun  common;  because  it  is  a name 
commonly  used  to  signify  a person  of  the  female  sex ; 
therefore,  it  is  of  the  feminine  gender.  Third  person 
singular,  because  one  only  is  spoken  of;  accusative 
case,  because  it  is  governed  by  the  verb  let. 

Remember — a verb,  because  it  expresses  action  ; 
infinitive  mood,  because  it  is  governed  by  the  prepo- 
sition to,  understood  before  it.  To  understand  this, 
the  student  will  observe,  that  the  verb  let  signifies  to 
suffer;  if  the  verb  suffer  be  used  instead  of  let , it  will 
be  found  that  the  preposition  to  must  be  expressed 
before  the  verb  remember — “ Suffer  every  young  wom- 
an to  remember.”  The  verb  let,  therefore,  govern? 
another  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood.  , . ' 
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That — a connective  conjunction,  which  combines 
tiie  following  sentence  to  the  preceding  one. 

With — a preposition. 

All — an  adjective ; because  it  describes  an  inde- 
terminate number  of  the  noun  advantages. 

The — a definite  article ; because  it  expresses  the 
noun  advantages  in  a definite  sense. 

Advantages — a noun  common ; because  it  is  a 
name  commonly  used  to  signify  benefits ; third  per- 
son plural,  because  more  than  one  are  spoken  of; 
neuter  gender,  because  it  has  no  sex. 

Of — a preposition : shewing  the  relation  existing 
between  its  antecedent,  advantages , and  its  conse- 
quent, beauty. 

Personal — an  adjective,  because  it  describes  a 
quality  or  species  of  beauty. 

Beauty — a noun  common,  because  it  is  a name 
commonly  used  to  signify  an  assemblage  of  graces ; 
third  person  singular,  because  one  only  is  spoken  of ; 
neuter  gender,  because  it  has  no  sex. 

She — a personal  pronoun,  because  it  is  used  for 
the  personal  noun,  woman ; therefore  it  is  of  the  third 
person,  singular  number,  feminine  gender ; nomina- 
tive case,  because  it  governs  the  verb  is. 

Is. — a verb  neuter,  because  it  expresses  a state  of 
being ; indicative  mood,  because  it  declares  or  affirms 
the  state  of  being ; present  tense,  because  the  state 
of  being  is  expressed  as  existing  at  the  time  it  is  men- 
tioned ; third  person,  singular  number,  because  its 
subject  or  nominative  case  she  is  so. 

An — an  indefinite  article,  because  the  noun,  dia- 
mond, is  expressed  in  an  indefinite  sense. 

Unpolished — an  adjective,  because  it  describes  a 
quality  belonging  to  the  noun  diamond. 

Diamond — a noun  common,  because  it  is  a name 
commonly  used  to  signify  a precious  stone ; third 
person,  singular  number,  because  one  only  is  spoken 
of;  neuter  gender,  because  it  has  no  sex;  used,  by 
way  of  comparison,  for  the  noun  woman. 

Only an  adverb,  which  expresses  limitation. 


From— a preposition,  shewing  the  relative  con- 
nection existing  between  its  antecedent,  diamond , and 

itSCT«1em,Ue  article,  because  the  noun,  bosom, 

is  expressed  in  a definite  sense. 

Bosom a noun  common,  because  it  is  a name 

commonly  used  to  signify  the  breast;  third  pereon 
singular,  because  one  only  is  spoken  of ; neuter  gen- 
der! because  it  has  no  sex.  “ From  the  bosom  of  IN  a- 
tore,”  is  a figurative  expression,  signifying  n om  the 

bowels  of  the  earth.”  . 

Of— a preposition,  expressing  a relative  connec- 
tion between  its  antecedent  bosom,  and  its  consequent, 

Nature.  . , . 

Nature a noun  common,  figuratively  used  to  sig- 

nify the  earth ; third  person,  singular  number,  be- 
cause one  only  is  spoken  of.  This  noun  is  personi- 
fied ; i.  e.  spoken  of  as  a person,  and  is  of  the  femin- 
ine gender. 

But— an  exceptive  conjunction. 

When — an  adverb  of  time. 

To — a preposition.  . 

These— a demonstrative  pronoun,  governing  the 
noun  advantages , which  is  understood  after  it ; it  is 
therefore  plural. 

Are a neuter  verb,  because  it  expresses  a state 

of  being ; indicative  mood,  because  it  declares  or  af- 
firms the  state  of  being ; present  tense,  because  it  ex- 
presses the  state  of  being  as  existing  at  the  time  it 
is  mentioned ; third  person,  plural  number,  because 
its  subject  or  nominative  case  cultivated  mind  and 
amiable  disposition  is  so. 

Added a participle  passive,  because  it  expresses 

action,  and  is  governed  by  the  neuter  verb,  are , which 
gives  it  a passive  signification. 

A — indefinite  article. 

Cultivated — an  adjective,  because  it  describes 
a q uality  belonging  to  the  noun  mind. 

Mind a noun,  because  it  is  a name  commonlv 

used  to  signify  intellectual  faculty ; third  person,  sin- 
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gular  number,  because  one  only  is  spoken  of;  neuter 
gender,  because  it  has  no  sex. 

And — a connective  conjunction. 

An — indefinite  article. 

Amiable— an  adjective,  because  it  describes  a 
quality  belonging  to  the  noun,  mind. 

Disposition — a noun  common,  because  it  is  a 
name  commonly  used  to  signify  temper;  third  per- 
son singular,  because  one  only  is  spoken  of;  neuter 
gender. 

She — a personal  pronoun,  because  it  is  used  for 
the  noun  ivoman , spoken  of;  therefore  it  is  of  the  third 
person,  singular  number,  feminine  gender;  nomina- 
tive case,  because  it  governs  the  verb  is. 

Is — a neuter  verb,  because  it  expresses  a state  of 
being;  indicative  mood,  because  it  declares  or  affirms 
the  state  of  being ; present  tense,  because  it  expresses 
the  state  of  being  as  existing  at  the  lime  it  is  mention- 
ed ; third  person,  singular  number,  because  its  sub- 
ject or  nominative  case  she  is  so. 

Then — an  adverb  of  time. 

A brilliant — an  adjective,  because  it  describes 
a quality  belonging  to  the  noun,  gem. 

Gem — a noun  common,  because  it  is  a name  com- 
monly used  to  signify  a precious  stone ; third  person, 
singular  number,  because  one  only  is  spoken  of ; neu- 
ter gender,  because  it  has  no  sex ; used,  by  way  of 
comparison,  for  the  noun  ivoman. 

From — a preposition,  denoting  the  relative  connec- 
tion between  its  antecedent,  gem,  and  its  consequent, 
hand. 

The — a definite  article,  because  the  noun,  hand , is 
expressed  in  a definite  sense. 

Hand — a noun  common,  because  it  is  a name  com- 
monly used  to  signify  a part  of  the  body ; third  per- 
son, singular  number ; neuter  gender,  because  it  has 
no  sex. 

Of a preposition,  expressing  a relative  connec- 

tion of  its  antecedent,  hand}  with  its  consequent,  lap- 
idary. 
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The  lapidary— a noun  common,  because  it  is  a 
name  commonly  used  to  signify  a person  w 10  P° 
ishes  gems;  third  person,  singular  number,  becaus 

one  only  is  spoken  of ; masculine  gender. 

Such— an  adjective,  because  it  describes  a likeness, 
similarity,  or  comparison  of  the  noun,  woman. 

A woman  is — is,  a neuter  verb,  as  before. 

M \de a passive  participle,  because  it  expresses 

action,  and  is  governed  by  the  verb,  is,  which  gives 

it  a passive  signification.  • . . 

To a preposition,  shewing  a relative  purpose  be- 

tween the  antecedent  verb,  made,  and  the  consequent 

verb,  engage.  . 

Engage— a verb,  because  it  expresses  action;  in- 
finitive mood,  because  it  is  governed  by  the  preposi- 
tion to,  which  expresses  the  action  in  an  unlimited 
sense;  active,  because  it  has  an  object,  hearts. 

All an  adjective,  because  it  describes  an  unlim- 

ited number  of  the  noun  hearts . 

Hearts a noun  common,  because  it  is  used  to 

signify  a part  of  the  body ; but,  figuratively,  signifies 
the  mind ; third  person,  plural  number,  because  more 
than  one  is  spoken  of ; neuter  gender,  because  it  has 
no  sex. 

And  truly and,  a conjunction — truly,  an  ad- 

verb, because  it  shews  a manner  of  the  action  express- 
ed by  loved  and  revered. 

To  be to,  a preposition, he,  a neuter  verb,  be- 

cause it  expresses  a state  of  being ; infinitive  mood, 
because  it  is  governed  by  the  prepostion,  to,  which 
expresses  the  state  of  being  in  an  unlimited  sense. 

Loved a passive  participle,  because  it  expresses 

action,  and  is  governed  by  the  verb  to  be,  which  gives 
it  a passive  signification. 

And  revered — and,  a conjunction — revered,  a 
passive  particple. 

O blessed  Health ! thou  art  above  all  gold  and  trea- 
sure ; it  is  thou  who  enlargest  the  soul — and  openest 
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all  its  powers  to  receive  instruction,  and  to  relish  vir- 
tue— lie  that  has  thee,  has  little  more  to  wish  for! 

and  he  that  is  so  wretched  as  to  want  thee wants 

every  thing  with  thee. 

O — an  interjection,  expressing  an  invocation. 
Blessed. — an  adjective,  because  it  describes  a quality 
belonging  to  the  noun  health.  Health — a noun  per- 
sonilied,  feminine  gender  ; of  the  second  person,  be- 
cause it  is  spoken  to.  Thou, — a personal  pronoun,  used 
for  the  noun  health ; it  is  therefore  of  the  second  per- 
son, singular  number,  feminine  gender  ; nominative 
case,  because  it  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  art.  Art 
— a neuter  verb,  &c. ; indicative  mood,  because  &c.  ; 
present  tense,  because  &c. ; second  person  singular, 
because  its  nominative  case,  thou , is  so.  Above — an 
adverb.  All an  adjective,  expressing  an  indetermin- 

ate quantity  of  the  nouns,  gold  and  treasure.  Gold 
— a noun  common,  because  it  is  a name  &c. ; third 
person,  because  it  is  spoken  of ; neuter  gender,  be- 
cause it  has  no  sex.  The  names  of  metals  are  never 
plural.  And — a conjunction.  Treasure — a noun 

common,  because  &c. ; third  person,  singular  num- 
ber, because  one  only  is  spoken  of;  neuter  gender, 
because  it  has  no  sex.  t — an  abbreviation  of  the 

pronoun  it,  by  the  apostrophe,  so  as  to  form  one  syl- 
lable with  the  verb  is.  It — is  an  impersonal  pronoun, 
used  instead  of  thou , to  avoid  an  inelegant  repitition. 
41  Thou  art  thou,”  “ thou  it  is,”  and  “ it  is  thou,”  are 
equivalent  expressions  in  sense,  but  not  in  beauty  of 
composition.  Is— a neuter  verb,  because  &c. ; in- 
dicative mood,  &c. ; third  person,  singular  number, 
because  its  subject  or  nominative  case  it  is  so.  Thou 
— a personal  pronoun,  because  it  is  used  for  the  noun 
health , which  is  personified ; second  person,  because 
its  antecedent,  health , is  spoken  to  ; feminine  gender, 
because  health  is  spoken  to  as  a female.  Who — a per- 
sonal relative  pronoun  ; used  instead  of  the  pronoun 
thou,  and  is  of  the  same  person,  number,  and  gender; 
nominative  case,  because  it  . governs  the  verb  e?ilargest. 


Enlargest. a verb,  because  it  expresses  action  ; in- 

dicatife  mood,  because  it  declares  or  afcrmt it be ^ac- 
tion ; present  tense,  because  it  expresses  the  «i  t 
as  happening  at  the  time  it  is  mentioned  : it  lias  the 
termination  of  the  second  person,  singular  number, 

5*,  because  its  subject,  who  is  of  the  .sec0,^J?e^0“ 
singular ; active,  because  it  has  an  object,  soul,  after 

it  The a definite  article,  because,  &c.  bout— 

a noun  common,  because  it  is  a name  commonly  used 
to  signify  the  immortal  part  of  a human  being,  agin- 
atively used  to  denote  the  mind ; third  person,  singu- 
lar number,  &c. ; neuter  gender,  because,  &c.  And. 
a conjunction.  Openest— a verb,  because  it  expresses 
action ; indicative  mood,  because  it  declares  or  affirms 
the  action;  present  tense,  because  it  expresses  the 
action  as  happening  at  the  time  it  is  mentioned  ; 1 
has  the  termination  of  the  second  person,  singu  ai 
number,  est,  because  its  subject,  who , is  of  the  second 
person  singular;  active,  because  it  has  an  object, 
powers.  All—  an  adjective,  because  it  describes  a 

quantity  or  totality  of  the  noun  powers.  I Is— an  im- 
personal pronoun,  because  it  is  used  for  the  impel  - 
sonal  noun,  soul;  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  thiid  pel  son, 
singular  number,  neuter  gender ; possessive  case,  be  - 
cause it  governs  a noun,  powers.  Towers — a noun 

common,  because  it  is  a name  commonly  used  to  sig- 
nify faculties ; third  person,  plural  number,  because, 
&c. ; neuter  gender,  because,  &c.  J o — a preposition, 
connecting  its  antecedent  verb,  openest  i with  its  con- 
sequent, receive.  Receive — a verb,  because  it  expi  esses 
action  ; infinitive  mood,  because  it  is  governed  by  the 
preposition,  to,  &c. ; active,  because  it  has  an  object 
or  accusative  case,  instruction.  Instruction — a noun 
common,  because  it  is  a name  commonly  used  to  sig- 
nify knowledge;  third  person,  singular  number,  be- 
cause, &c. ; neuter  gender,  because,  &c.  And — a con- 
junction. To — -a  preposition.  Relish — a verb,  &c. ; 
infinitive  mood,  &c. ; active,  because  it  has  an  object, 

virtue.  Virtue a noun  common,  because  it  is  a name 

commonly  used  to  signify  moral  rectitude;  third  per- 
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sod,  singular  number,  &c. ; neuter  gentler,  &c.  He 
— a personal  pronoun,  because  it  is  used  for  the  name 
of  the  person  spoken  of,  therefore  it  is  of  the  third 
person,  singular  number,  masculine  gender ; nomin- 
ative case,  because  it  governs  the  verb  has.  That 

a relative  personal  pronoun,  because  it  is  used  for  the 
pronoun  lie , and  signifies  who,  and  is  of  the  same  per- 
son, number,  and  gender;  nominative  case,  because 
it  governs  the  verb  has.  Has — a verb,  because  it  ex- 
presses action,  or  a state  of  possession  ; indicative 
mood,  because1  it  affirms  the  action;  present  tense, 
because  it  expresses  the  action  as  existing  at  the  time 
it  is  mentioned  ; third  person  singular,  because  its 
subject,  that,  is  so.  Thee — a personal  pronoun,  used 
for  the  noun  health , spoken  to;  it  is  therefore  of  the 
second  person  singular,  feminine  gender ; accusative 
case,  because  it  is  the  object  of  the  active  verb,  has. 

Has a verb,  &c. ; indicative  mood,  present  tense, 

&c. ; third  person  singular,  because  its  subject  he  is 
so  ; active,  because  it  has  an  object  after  it.  Little 

more -adjectives,  denoting  an  indeterminate  quantity 

or  degree  of  good  or  happiness  understood.  To — 

a preposition.  Wish — a verb,  &c. ; infinitive  mood, 
&c. ; neuter,  &c.  For — a preposition.  And — a con- 
junction. He a personal  pronoun,  third  person  sin- 

gular, masculine  gender,  because  it  is  used  for  the 
name  of  a man  spoken  of;  nominative  case,  because 
it  governs  the  verb  wants.  That — a relative  personal 
pronoun,  used  for  the  pronoun  he,  it  is  therefore  of 
the  same  person,  number,  and  gender ; nominative 
case,  because  it  governs  the  verb  is.  Is — a verb  neu- 
ter, because  it  expresses  a state  of  being ; indicative 
mood,  &c. ; present  tense,  &c. ; third  person  singu- 
lar, because  its  subject,  that , is  so.  So — -an  adverb, 
shewing  a comparative  degree  of  the  adjective,  wretch- 
ed. Wretched — an  adjective,  describing  a quality  of 
the  person  spoken  of,  represented  by  the  pronoun,  he. 

As a comparative  adverb,  corresponding  with  so. 

To a preposition.  Want — a verb,  &c.  j infinitive 

mood  ; active,  governing  the  pronoun  thee.  Thee — <• 
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a personal  pronoun,  used  for  the  noun,  toaM,  spo- 
ken to ; it  is  therefore  of  the  second  person, 

number,  feminine  gender;  accus^ve  case  because 
it  is  governed  by  the  verb  want.  Wants — a \ ub, 
cause  it  expresses  action  ; indicative 
it  declares  or  affirms  the  action  ; present  tense,  < S^c 
third  person,  singular  number,  because  its  soh  cc  , 
he  is  so;  active,  because  it  governs  the  noun  thing. 

Every an  adjective,  because  it  particularizes  the 

noun  thing.  Thing — a noun  common,  because  it  is 
a name  commonly  used  to  signify  any  kind  of  sub- 
stance, an  event,  or  circumstance ; third  person,  sin- 
gular number,  &c. ; neuter  gender.  TFzM—a  prepo- 
sition. Thee— a personal  pronoun,  used  for  the  noun 
health,  and  is  of  the  same  person  and  number ; ac- 
cusative case,  because  it  is  governed  by  a preposition. 


OF  MARKS. 

Apostrophe,  ' is  a comma  at  the  head  of  letters, 
signifying  some  letter  or  letters  left  out  for  quicker 
pronunciation ; as,  I'll  for  I will,  would  st  for  would- 
est,  shan't  for  shall  not , ne'er  for  never, ' tis  for  it  is,  o er 
for  over.  Or  to  denote  a possessive  case;  as,  my 
father’s  house*  my  uncle’s  wife,  the  ship’s  course,  &c. 

Accent , ' is  placed  over  a vowel,  to  denote  a par- 
ticular force  in  the  pronunciation. 

Caret,  A denotes  the  omission  of  a word  or  words 

is 

iu  writing ; as,  **  A virtuous  woman  a treasure. 

A 


Cir&umflex,  A is  of  the  same  shape  with  the  Caret, 
but  is  placed  over  a vowel,  to  show  that  the  syllable 
is  long,  as  Euphrates. 

JM  ceres  is,  ••  placed  over  the  latter  of  two  vowels 
denotes  that  they  are  both  to  be  sounded  distinctly. 

Hyphen,  - is  used  to  connect  compound  words ; 
as  self-love.  Also  at  the  end  of  a line  when  a word 
is  divided,  to  shew  that  one  or  more  syllables  of  the 
word  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line.  Placed 
over  a vowel  it  denotes  a long  sound. 
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N.  B.  When  you  have  not  room  to  write  the  whole 
word  at  the  end  of  a line,  but  are  obliged  to  finish  it 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  such  words  must  be  di- 
vided according  to  the  rules  of  spelling;  as,  re-strain, 
not  res-train. 

Index , points  out  some  passage  that  merits 

particular  attention. 

Asterisk,  '*  or  Star,  directs  to  some  note  in  the 
margin,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Several  of  them 
together  denote  something  defective  in  that  passage 
of  the  author. 

Obelisk,  f or  Dagger,  refers  to  the  margin,  as  the 
asterisk ; and  in  dictionaries  it  signifies  the  word  to 
be  obsolete,  or  old,  and  out  of  use. 

Parallel , ||  also  refers  to  some  note  at  the  margin 
or  foot  of  the  page. 

Paragraph , *[[  denotes  the  beginning  of  a new 
subject. 

Section,  § marks  the  divisions  of  a subj  ect  or  chap- 
ter into  portions. 

Crotchets  or  Brackets,  [ ] generally  inclose  a word 
or  sentence  intended  to  supply  some  deficiency  or 
abbreviation. 

Quotation,  “ ” is  placed  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a part  taken  from  another  work  in  the  author’s  own 
words. 

OF  ABBREVIATION. 

Abbreviation  is  a contraction  or  abridgment  of 
a word  or  passage,  by  leaving  out  part  of  the  letters, 
or  substituting  other  marks  or  characters  in  the  room 
of  them ; as  it’s  for  it  is,  I’ll  for  I will,  Wpful . for  W or- 
shipful,  cant  for  cannot,  Nov.  for  November,  Esq.  for 
Esquire,  Bart,  for  Baronet,  D.  D-  for  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity, Hants,  for  Hampshire,  Matt,  for  Matthew, 
Wm.  for  William,  31.  A.  for  Master  of  Arts,  &c.  for 

CSBtGVci 

Such  abbreviations  as  the  following,  are  common- 
ly found  in  printed  books. 
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abbreviations. 


A.  or  An.  for  Answer. 

A.  B.  or  B.  A.  Artium 
Baccalaureus , Bache- 
lor of  Arts. 

A bp.  Archbishop. 

A.  D.  Anno  Domini , in 
the  Year  of  our  Lord. 

A.  M.  before  noon. 

A.  M.  or  M.  A.  Artium 
Magister,  Master  of 
Arts. 

A.  M.  Anno  Mundi,  in 
the  Year  of  the  World. 

A.  R.  Anno  Regni,  in  the 
Year  of  the  Reign. 

Aug.  August. 

B.  D.  Baccalaureus  Di- 
vinitalis , Bachelor  of 
Divinity. 

Bart.  Baronet. 

Bp.  Bishop. 

B.  V.  Blessed  Virgin. 

B.  V.  M.  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary. 

Bucks.  Buckingham- 
shire. 

C.  in  Number,  a hundred. 
Capt.  Captain. 

Cent.  Centum , a hundred. 
Chan.  Chancellor. 

C.  or  Chap.  Chapter. 

Ch.  Church. 

Chron.  Chronicles. 

Cl.  Clericus , Clerk,  Cler- 
gyman. 

Col.  Colossians. 

Col.  Colonel.  • 


Co.  or  Comp.  Company. 
Co.  County. 

C.  C.  C.  Corpus  Christ! 
College. 

Cor.  Corinthians. 

Cr.  Creditor. 

C.  S.  Custis Sigilli,  Keep- 
er of  the  Seal. 

C.  P.  S.  Custis  Privati 
Sigilli,  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal. 

Cwt.  a hundred  Weight. 
D/  in  Numbers,  Five 
Hundred. 

D.  Duke,  Dukedom, 
Duchess,  or  Duchy.  . 

D.  D.  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Dec.  or  xber.  or  lOber. 

December. 

Dep.  Deputy. 

Deut.  Deuteronomy. 

Do.  Ditto , the  same. 

Dr.  Doctor  or  Debtor. 

E.  Earl,  Evening,  or 
East. 

E.  A.  P.  Priest  of  the 
Church  of  England, 
e.  g.  or  ex.  gr.  Exempli 
Gratia , for  Example. 
Eph.  Ephesians. 

Esd.  Esdras. 

Esq.  Esquire. 

&,  el,  and ; &c.  el  cetera, 
and  the  rest,  and  so 
forth. 

Exon.  Exeter. 

Feb.  February. 
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F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

Gal.  Galatians. 

Gen.  Genesis. 

G.  R.  Georgius  Rex , 
King  George. 

Gent.  Gentleman. 

Gr.  Gross. 

Hants.  Hampshire. 

Heb.  Hebrews. 

Hon.  Honourable. 

Hunch  Hundred. 

I.  in  Number,  One. 

Jac.  Jacobus , James, 

Jan.  January. 

Id.  Idem,  the  same. 

Ib.  Ibidem , in  the  same 
Place. 

i.  e.  id  est.  that  is. 

I.  H.  S.  Jesus  Hxmiinum 
Salvator,  Jesus,  the  Sa- 
viour of  Men. 

Jer.  Jeremiah. 

Inst.  Instant. 

J.  D.  Juris  Doctor , Doc- 
tor of  the  Law. 

Kg.  King. 

Kt.  Knight. 

L.  in  Number,  Fifty. 

L.  or  Lib.  Book. 

L.  Latitude. 

Lon.  Longitude. 

Lcl.  Lord. 

L.  C.  J.  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice. 

L.  L.  D.  or  LL.  D.  L>e- 

gum  Doctor , Doctor  of 
Laws. 

L.  S.  the  Place  of  the 
Seal. 


L.  s.  d.  JLibri,  Solidi,  De- 
narii, Pounds,  Shil- 
lings, Pence. 

L.  s.  d.  q.  Libri,  Solidi, 
Denarii,  Quadr  antes, 
Pounds,  Shillings, 
Pence,  and  Farthings. 

lb.  a Pound  Weight. 

Lieut.  Lieutenant. 

M.  in  Number,  a Thou- 
sand. 

M.  A.  Master  of  Arts. 

Marq.  Marquis. 

M.  I).  Medicines  Doctor, 
Doctor  of  Physic. 

Messrs.  Masters. 

Mr.  Master. 

Mrs.  Mistress. 

Mons.  Monsieur. 

MS.  Manuscript. 

MSS.  Manuscripts. 

M.  S.  Memories  Sacrum , 
Sacred  to  the  Memory. 

N.  Note,  or  North. 

No.  Number. 

Nt.  Neat. 

N.  B.  Nota  Bene,  mark 
well. 

n.  1.  non  liquet , it  does  not 
appear. 

Nov.  or  9ber.  November. 

N.  S.  New  Stile. 

Obj.  Objection. 

Oct.  or  8ber.  October. 

O.  S.  Old  Stile. 

O.  W.  Old  World. 

Oxon.  Oxford. 

P.  per , by. 

Pen.  or  Penult,  the  last 
but  one. 
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Per  Cent,  per  Centum , by 
the  Hundred. 

Philora.  Philomathes, 
Lover  of  Learning. 

Philo-math.  Philo-mcith- 
ematicus , Lover  of 
Mathematics. 

P.  M.  Afternoon. 

P.  S.  Post  S criptum. 
Postscript,  after  writ- 
ten. 

Psal.  Psalm. 

Q.  Question  or  Queen. 

q.  d.  quasi  dicat , or  dicas, 

as  much  as  to  say. 

q.  1.  quantum  libet,  as 
much  as  you  please. 

q.  s.  quantum  sujficet , suf- 
ficient qnantity. 

Qt.  Quantity. 

Qr.  Quarter,  or  fourth 
Part. 

Rem.  Remainder. 

R.  Rex.  King ; or  Regi- 
na, Queen. 

Regt.  Regiment, 

Rev.  Reverend. 

Rt.Rev.  Right  Reverend. 

Rt.  Hon.  Right  Honour- 
able. 

St.  Saint. 


sic.  scilicet , that  is  to  say. 

S.  South. 

Salop.  Shropshire. 

Sect.  Section. 

Sept,  or  7ber.  September. 
Serjt,  Serjeant. 

Sh.  Shire. 

Sol.  Solution. 

Sr.  Sir. 

S.  T.  P.  Sacrce  T/ieoli - 
gice  Professor,  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity. 

Tr.  Tare. 

Trt.  Tret. 

V.  in  Number,  Five. 

V.  or  Vid.  Vide,  see. 

V.  D.  M.  Verbi  Dei  Min- 
ister, Minister  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

v.  g.  Verbi  Gratia , for 
Example. 

viz.  videlicet , to  wit, 
namely. 

ult.  ultimus,  the  last. 

W.  West. 

Wilts.  Wiltshire. 

Wt.  Weight. 

X.  in  Number,  Ten. 

Xt.  Christ. 

Xn.  Christian. 

Xtmas.  Christmas, 


OF  WRITING. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with  good  paper, 
pens,  and  ink,  a flat  ruler  for  beginners,  and  a round 
one  for  dispatch  : with  a pencil  or  leaden  plummet 
to  rule  lines. . 
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The  principal  objects  to  aim  at,  in  order  to  write 
any  hand  well,  are,  to  acquire  an  exact  idea  of  a good 
letter,  by  frequent  and  nice  observation  of  a correct 
copy  : and  to  obtain  such  a command  of  hand,  as  to 

express,  with  the  pen,  the  idea  upon  the  paper this 

is  attained  by  careful  and  constant  practice  after  good 
examples. 

The  essential  properties  of  a good  piece  of  w riting, 
are,  a due  proportion  of  the  characters  throughout  the 
whole ; a just  distance  between  the  letters  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  words  ; a natural  leaning  or  inclination 
of  the  letters  one  to  another ; together  with  a clean 
smooth  stroke,  performed  with  a mast.erly  boldness 
and  freedom. 

The  proportion  of  the  several  letters,  in  most  hands, 
is  generally  regulated  by  the  o and  n ; therefore,  let 
these  letters  form  your  first  care  and  practice ; and 
let  the  other  letters  be  of  the  same  fulness  of  stroke. 

The  proportion  and  shape  of  the  letters  in  any  hand 
ought  to  be  the  same,  whether  they  are  written  in  a 
large  or  small  size : therefore,  let  every  hand  be  first 
learned  in  a large  character ; which  will  not  only  fix 
the  idea  of  a good  letter  sooner  in  your  mind,  but  give 
you  in  a shorter  time,  a much  greater  freedom,  than 
writing  in  the  small  w ay.  It  is  certain,  that  the  less- 
er is  always  contained  in  the  greater;  and  she  who 
attains  to  write  any  hand  large,  may  soon  write  it  as 
small  as  she  pleases. 

Hold  the  pen  in  your  right  hand,  betwreen  the  two 
fore-fingers,  extended  almost  straight,  and  the  thumb 
bending  a little  outward,  with  the  hollow  side  of  your 
pen  downwards,  and  the  nib  Hat  upon  the  paper : let 
it  rest  between  the  two  upper  joints  of  the  fore-finger, 
and  against  the  end  of  the  middle  one,  about  an  inch 
from  the  nib  of  the  pen  ; the  end  of  the  little  finger, 
and  that  which  is  next  to  it,  bent  in  towards  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  about  half  an  inch  distant  from  the  end 
of  the  middle  finger.  If  the  third  finger  be  wholly 
bent  inwards,  and  the  hand  rest  on  the  little  finger, 
it  will  aive  a greater  command  of  hand.  Let  the  book 
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or  paper  lie  directly  before  you ; and  no  other  part 
of  your  arm  or  wrist  touch  the  paper  or  desk.  Let 
your  elbow  be  almost  close  to  your  side,  and  the  pen 
point  towards  the  outer  part  of  the  right  shoulder: 
rest  your  left  arm  very  lightly  between  the  wrist  and 
elbow,  keeping  your  body  upright,  and  from  touching 
the  desk.  For  the  slope  hands,  turn  your  left  side 
a little  towards  the  desk  ; but  in  the  upright  ones,  let 
the  body  be  directly  before  it,  and  the  right  elbow 
turned  outward  from  your  side. 

THE  USE  OF  CAPITALS. 

The  first  word  of  any  writing,  and  the  next  word 
after  a period,  should  begin  by  a capital  letter.  The 
pronoun  7,  and  the  interjection  O,  are  written  in  cap- 
itals. Every  line  in  poetry  begins  with  a capital. 
Proper  names  of  persons  and  places,  of  titles  and  dis- 
tinctions, begin  with  a capital  letter ; and  all  adjec- 
tives formed  from  proper  names  of  places ; as  Eng- 
lish, French , Italian , German , &c.  All  names  or  ep- 
ithets, and  the  attributes  of  God,  begin  with  a capital. 

The  names  of  arts  and  sciences,  Painting , Poetry , 
Music , &e,  and  of  their  professors ; as,  a Painter , a 
Poet , a Musician , &c.  The  first  word  of  every  sen- 
tence taken  from  an  author,  or  introduced  as  spoken 
by  another  ; and  all  words  of  particular  importance ; 
as,  the  Restoration , the  Revolution , &c,  begin  with  a 
capital  letter. 

SUPERSCRIPTIONS  FOR  LETTERS. 

To  the  King’s  most  Excellent  Majesty. 

To  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

To  the  Pi  'ince.  To  his  Royal  Highness,  &c. 

To  the  Pi  'incess.  To  her  Royal  Highness,  &c. 

To  Archbishops.  To  his  Grace  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ; or,  To  the  most  Reverend  Fa- 
ther in  God,  &c. 

To  Bishops.  To  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
God,  &c. 

To  Beacons , Archdeacons , fyc.  To  the  Reverend 
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To  the  inferior  Clergy.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  A—y  Sec ., 
or  To  .the  Rev.  Doctor,  See. 

To  l he  great,  Officers  of  State.  To  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable U_-  Lord  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 

Great  Britain,.  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  Lord 
Privy  Seal.  One  of  his  Majesty’s  principal  Secre- 
taries .of  State,  &c. 

To  temporal  Lords.  To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of, 
Sec.  To  the  most  Honourable  the  Marquis  of,  &c. 
To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  &c.  To  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Viscount,  & c.  To  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lord.,  &c. 

The  eldest  sons  of  Dukes,  Marquisses,  and  Earls, 
enjoy,  by  the  courtesy  of  England,  the  second  title 
belonging  to  their  father : thus  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  is  called  Marquis  of  Tavistock  ; 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Earl  of  Euston ; of  the  Earl 
of  Macclesfield,  Lord  Viscount  Parker,  &c,  and  their 
daughters  are  called  Ladies,  with  the  addition  of  their 
Christian  and  Surname ; thus,  Lady  Caroline  Rus- 
sel, Lady  Augusta  Fitzroy,  Lady  Betty  Parker,  & c. 

The  younger  sons  of  Dukes  are  in  like  manner  call- 
ed Lords ; and  those  of  Marquisses  and  Earls,  togeth- 
er with  all  the  children  of  \iscounts  and  Barons,  are 
styled  Honourable.  - 

To  a Baronet,  Honourable;  to  a Knight,  Right 
Worshipful;  to  an  Esquire,  Worshipful. 

Every  Privy  Counsellor,  though  not  a nobleman, 
has  the  title  of  Right  Honourable. 

All  Ambassadors  have  the  style  of  Excellency; 
as  hath  also  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Captain  General  of  his  Majesty’s  forces. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  during  his  mayorali- 
ty,  has  the  title  of  Right  Honourable ; and  the  Sher- 
iffs, during  that  office,  have  the  title  ol  Right  Wor- 
shipful. . 

All  Mayors  of  Corporations. have  the  title  of  Es- 
quires during  their  office. 
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FOR  THE  BEGINNING  OF  LETTERS. 

To  the  King.  Sire,  or,  May  it  please  your  Majesty. 

To  the  Queen.  Madam,  or,  May  it  please  your 
Majesty. 

To  the  Prince.  Sir,  or,  May  it  please  your  Royal 
Highness. 

To  the  Princess.  Madam,  or,  May  it  please  your 
Royal  Highness. 

To  a Duke.  My  Lord,  or,  May  it  please  your 
Grace. 

To  a Duchess . Madam,  or,  May  it  please  your 
Grace. 

To  an  Archbishop.  May  it  please  your  Grace. 

To  a Marquis.  My  Lord,  or,  May  it  please  your 
Lordship. 

To  a Marchioness.  Madam,  or,  May  it  please  your 
Ladyship. 

To  an  Karl,  Viscount , or  Baron.  My  Lord,  or. 
May  it  please  your  Lordship. 

To  their  Consorts.  Madam,  or,  May  it  please  your 
Ladyship. 

To  a Bishop.  My  Lord,  or,  May  it  please  your 
Lordship. 

To  a Knight.  Sir,  or,  May  it  please  your  Worship. 

To  his  Lady.  Madam,  or,  May  it  please  your  La- 
dyship. 

To  a Mayor , Justice  of  peace , Esquire , &c.  Sir, 
or.  May  it  please  your  w orship. 

To  the  Clergy.  Reverend  Sir ; Mr.  Deau ; Mr. 
Archdeacon ; Sir,  &c,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

At  subscribing  your  name,  conclude  with  the  same 
title  you  began  with ; as,  My  Lord,  your  Lordship’s, 
&c. 

To  either  House  of  Parliament , to  Commissioners , 
and  to  Bodies  Corporate. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  in  Parliament  assembled. 

I o the  Honourable  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Bur- 
gesses, in  Parliament  assembled. 

lo  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commission- 
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ers  of  the  Treasury,  or  Admiralty. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commissioners  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s Customs  ; Revenue  of  the  Excise,  &c. 

To  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Governors  of  Christ’s 
Hospital. 

To  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Court  of  Assistants, 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Drapers. 

TO  MAKE  A PEN. 

Scrape  off  the  thin  rind  of  the  quill  with  the  hack 
edge  of  the  penknife,  and  hold  it  in  your  left  hand, 
with  the  feather  end  from  you  ; enter  the  back  there- 
of sloping,  and  cut  off  in  length  twice  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  quill,  and  then  as  much  from  the  inside. 
Then  turn  the  quill,  and  enter  the  penknife  into  the 
middle  of  the  back,  taking  care  that  the  blade,  in 
making  the  slit,  incline  not  to  the  one  side  nor  to  the 
other.  Put  in  the  peg  of  your  penknife  haft,  or  the 
end  of  a whole  quill,  and  with  a sudden  motion  force 
up  the  slit,  holding  the  nail  of  your  left  hand  thumb 
upon  the  back  of  the  quill,  to  prevent  the  slit  from 
going  too  far.  Enter  your  knife,  sloping,  on  the  other 
side  above  the  slit,  about  twice  the  breadth  of  the 
quill,  and  cut  away  the  cradle-piece ; then  turn  the 
back  upwards,  and  cut  down  to  the  end  of  the  cheek 
or  shoulder  pieces,  and  in  doing  this  turn  the  knife, 
on  both  sides,  towards  the  back.  Then  place  the  in- 
side of  the  end  or  nib  of  the  pen  upon  the  nail  of  your 
left  hand  thumb,  holding  the  quill  between  the  fore 
and  middle  finger  of  that  hand.  To  finish  the  nib, 
enter  the  edge  of  the  knife  on  the  back,  and  near  the 
end  thereof,  sloping,  and  immediately  turning  the 
edge  almost  downward,  cut  it  off. 

TO  HARDEN  QUILLS. 

In  order  to  harden  a soft  quill,  thrust  the  barrel 
into  hot  ashes,  stirring  it  till  it  be  soft,  and  then  tak- 
ing it  out,  press  it  almost  flat  upon  your  knee  with 
the  back  of  a penknife,  and  afterwards  reduce  it  to 
a roundness  with  your  fingers.  If  you  have  a num- 
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ber  to  harden,  set  water  and  alum  over  the  fire,  and, 
while  it  is  boiling,  put  in  a handful  of  quills,  the 
barrels  only,  for  a minute,  and  then  lay  them  by. 

DR.  lewis’s  RECEIPT  FOR  MAKING  BLACK  INK. 

Infuse  three  ounces  of  bruised  galls,  one  ounce  of 
o-reen  vitriol,  one  ounce  of  ground  logwood,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  gum  arabic,  in  a quart  ot  vinegar,  which 
must  be  put  into  a convenient  vessel ; let  the  whole 
be  shaken  up  four  or  five  times  a day  ; and  in  ten  or 
twelve  days  the  ink  will  be  fit  for  use,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  improve.  The  durability  of  the  ink  may  be 
secured  more  effectually  by  adding  to  it,  (after  it  lias 
been  separated  by  filtering  from  the  substances  which 
were  put  into  the  vinegar)  some  coarse  powder  of 
galls,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  iron.  Iron  is  the 
only  metal  which  improves  ink ; lead,  brass,  &c.,  in- 
jure it. 

TO  MAKE  THE  BEST  BLACK  INK. 

To  six  quarts  of  rain  water,  put  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  fresh  blue  galls,  bruised  small ; eight  ounces 
of  copperas,  clean,  rocky,  and  green ; eight  ounces 
of  gum  arabic ; and  two  ounces  of  roch-alum.  Let 
these  stand  together  in  a large  stone  bottle ; shake  it 
well  once  every  day,  and  you  will  have  fine  ink  in 
about  a month’s  time ; and  the  older  it  grows  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  use. 

INGREDIENTS  FOR  A QUART. 

One  quart  of  water,  four  ounces  of  galls,  two  oun- 
ces of  copperas,  and  two  ounces  of  gum,  mixed  and 
stirred  as  above. 

> 

JAPAN  OR  SHINING  INK.  " 

Take  gum  arabic  and  Roman  vitriol,  of  each  one 
ounce;  galls  well  bruised,  a pound;  put  them  into 
rape  vinegar,  or  vinegar  made  of  clean  small  beer : 
let  them  remain  in  a warm  place,  often  stirring  it  till 
the  liquor  become  black  ; then  add  to  a gallon  an 
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ounce  of  ivory  black,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
seed-lack  varnish ; and  it  will  be  a curious  black  shin- 
ing’ ink. 


A POWDER  INK. 

Bruise  about  twenty  nut  galls,  half  an  ounce  of 
Roman  vitriol,  and  as  much  gum  arabic  and  gum  san- 
darick;  mingle  these  fine  together;  when  well  bruis- 
ed and  sifted  to  powder,  rub  the  paper  hard  with  cot- 
ton wool,  and,  polishing  it  with  a piece  of  ivory,  write 
with  water,  and  in  a little  time  the  letters  you  w rite 
will  appear  a fair  black,  as  if  written  with  the  best 
ink. 

TO  MAKE  VERY  GOOD  RED  INK. 

Boil  in  a pint  of  stale  beer,  two  ounces  of  Brazil- 
wood, ground  to  powder,  two  pennyw  orth  of  cochi- 
neal, two  ounces  of  roch-alum,  and  one  ounce  of  gum 
arabic,  over  a gentle  fire  for  about  half  an  hour ; then 
strain  the  liquor  through  a flannel,  bottle  it  up,  stop 
it  down  very  close,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

TO  MAKE  RED  INK. 

Take  three  pints  of  vinegar,  and  four  ounces  of 
ground  Brazil-wood,  simmer  them  together  for  half 
an  hour ; then  put  in  four  ounces  of  roch-alum  ; and 
these  three  are  to  simmer  together  for  half  an  hour : 
then  strain  it  through  a flannel,  and  bottle  it  up,  w ell 
stopped,  for  use. 

TO  KEEP  INK  FROM  FREEZING. 

When  the  frost  is  very  severe,  ink  will  be  apt  to 
freeze,  which  destroys  its  beautiful  blackness  ; there- 
fore put  a few  drops  of  brandy,  or  other  spirituous 
liquor,  into  it,  which  will  prevent  it  from  freezing. 

TO  MAKE  AN  INK  FOR  MARKING  LINEN. 

Take  three  ounces  of  horse-beans,  burn  them  in  a 
shovel  over  a fire,  and  beat  them  to  powder ; then  tie 
the  powder  in  a piece  of  linen,  and  boil  it  halt  an  hour 
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in  a pint  of  the  juice  of  sloes.  Bottle  up  the  liquor, 
stop  it  down  close,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

This  makes  an  excellent  writing  ink,  which  no  art 
can  discharge  or  time  efface.  More  linen  may  b.e 
marked  with  this  ink  in  an  hour,  than  can  be  done 
with  a needle  in  many  days.  Observe  that  the  linen 
be  dry  when  you  mark  it ; then  take  a clean  pen,  and 
write  your  letters  on  the  linen  in  the. same  manner  you 
would  on  paper.  When  the  linen  is  washed,  the  marks 
are  of  a fine  purple  colour;  and  have  this  great  ad- 
vantage over  marking  with  a needle,  that  there  is  no 
way  of  removing  whatever  marks*  are  put  on,  but  by 
cutting  out  the  piece. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  THE  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  AND  PHE- 
NOMENA OF  NATURE. 

Acrostic — a kind  of  poetic  composition,  disposed 
in  such  a manner  that  the  initial  letters  of  the  verses 
form  the  name  of  some  person,  kingdom,  place,  &c. 

Agriculture — the  most  honourable,  useful,  and  in- 
nocent of  all  pursuits,  is  the  knowledge  of  soils,  and 
their  proper  adaptation  and  management  for  the  pro- 
duction of  food  for  men  and  animals. 

Air — .a  transparent,  invisible,  elastic  fluid,  en- 
compassing the  globe  to  the  height  of  several  miles. 
It  contains  the  principles  of  life  and  vegetation  ; and 
is  found  by  experiments  to  be  840  times  lighter  than 
water. 

Anatomy — the  art  of  dissecting  the  human  body, 
and  of  examining  its  component  parts,  in  order  to 
discover  organic  diseases,  and  thereby  to  promote  the 
arts  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Aphorism — a maxim,  or  the  principle  of  a science ; 
or  a sentence  which  comprehends  much  in  a few 
words. 

Apothegm — a short,  instructive  remark,  or  a pro- 
verb. 

Architecture — the  art  of  planning  and  building  all 
sorts  of  edifices,  according  to  the  best  models.  It 
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contains  five  orders,  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Cor- 
inthian, and  Composite. 

Arithmetic — the  art  of  computing  by  numbers  ; it 
consists  of  four  principal  operations  only,  Addition, 
Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division. 

Astronomy — that  grand  and  sublime  science  which 
acquaints  us  with  the  figures,  distances,  and  revolu- 
tions of  the  planetary  bodies,  and  with  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  universe. 

Barometer — a glass  tube  for  measuring  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  variations  therein,  in  or- 
der chiefly  to  determine  the  changes  of  weather.  It  is 
usually  termed  a weather-glass. 

Belles  Lettres — signify  polite  learning,  such  as 
Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Poetry,  Music,  Mathe- 
matics, and  the  learned  languages  ; these  are  usually 
called  the  seven  liberal  arts. 

Biography — records  the  lives  of  eminent  men,  and 
may  be  called  the  science  of  life  and  manners.  It 
teaches  from  experience,  and  is  therefore  the  most 
useful  study  for  youth. 

Botany that  part  of  natural  history  which  treats 

of  vegetables ; it  arranges  them  in  their  proper  classes, 
and  describes  their  structure  and  use. 

Chemistry — the  science  which  explains  the  con- 
stituent principles  of  bodies,  their  various  combina- 
tions, and  the  laws  by  which  those  combinations  are 
effected . It  is  a most  entertaining  and  useful  pursuit. 

Chronology is  the  science  of  measuring  time,  and 

distinguishing  its  parts,  so  as  to  determine  what  peri- 
od has  elapsed  since  any  memorable  event. 

Clouds exhalations  of  water,  suspended  in  a rari- 

fied  medium  of  air.  These  bodies  of  vapour  are  of 
different  heights,  from  one  to  two  miles.  When  con- 
densed by  cold  they  form  rain. 

Commerce — the  art  of  exchanging  one  commodity 
for  another,  by  buying  and  selling. — Though  private 
emolument  is  its  origin,  it  is  the  bond  of  society,  and 
by  it  we  participate  in  the  productions  ol  all  other 
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• Cosmography — a description  of  the  world  or  the 
universe,  including  infinite  space  and  the  earth, 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  Astronomy  and 


Geography.  _ . 

])ew is  produced  from  extremely  subtile  parti- 

cles of  water  floating  in  a calm  and  serene  air,  and 
condensed  bv  the  coolness  of  the  night,  after  which 
they  insensibly  fall  to  the  earth  in  fine  and  delicate 


rains.  . . 

Electricity— is  a power  in  nature  which  exhibits 

itself  by  friction.  It  a stick  ol  sealing-wax,  or  a piece 
of  glass,  be  rubbed  upon  the  coat,  or  a piece  of  flan- 
nel, it  will  instantly  attract  pieces  of  paper  or  other 
light  substances.  The  power  which  occasions  this 
attraction  is  called  Electricity.  In  larger  experi- 
ments, this  power  shews  itself  like  liquid  fire,  and  is 

of  the  same  nature  as  lightning. 

An  Earthquake — is  a sudden  motion  of  the  earth, 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  explosion  or  dischaige 
of  the  electrical  power;  but  the  different  modes  by 
which  earthquakes  and  lightning  are  effected,  have 
not  yet  been  clearly  ascertained. 

Enigma — denotes  any  dark  saying,  where  some 
known  thing  is  concealed  under  obscure  language. 

Ethics or  morals,  teach  the  science  of  proper  con- 

duct, according  to  the  respective  situations  of  men. 

Galvanism — a peculiar  modification  of  the  princi- 
ple of  electricity,  which  is  spontaneously  excited  by 
the  alternate  combination  of  two  dissimilar  metals 
and  an  acid  liquid. 

Geography — the  science  which  acquaints  us  with 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and 
its  divisions  of  land  and  water.  It  teaches  us  the 
limits  and  boundaries  of  countries,  and  their  peculi- 
arities, natural  and  political.  It  is  the  eye  and  key 
to  history. 

Geometry — this  sublime  science  teaches  the  rela- 
tions of  magnitude  and  the  properties  of  superfices. 
In  an  extended  sense,  it  is  the  science  of  demonstra- 
tion. It  includes  the  whole  of  mathematics,  and  is 
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now  preferred  to  logic  iu  teaching  the  art  of  reasoning. 

Hail — is  formed  from  rain,  congealed  hy  the  cold- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  in  its  descent.  It  is  merely 
drops  of  rain  in  a frozen  State, 

Hydrostatics. — the  doctrine  of  gravitation  in  fluids, 
or  that  part  of  mechanics  which  considers  the  weight 
or  gravity  of  fluid  bodies,  particularly  water ; and 
also  solid  bodies  immerged  therein. 

Iris,  or  Rainbow — is  produced  by  the  refraction 
and  reflection  of  the  sun’s  beams  from  falling  drops 
of  rain.  It  can  only  be  seen  when  the  spectator  turns 
his  back  to  the  sun,  and  when  it  rains  on  the  opposite 
side.  An  artiflcial  rainbow  may  be  produced  by 
letting  water  fall  on  the  side  opposite  that  of  the  sun. 

Logic — is  the  art  of  employing  reason  efticaciousr 
ly  in  inquiries  after  truth,  and  in  communicating  the 
result  to  others. 

Mechanics teach  the  nature  and  laws  of  motion, 

the  action  and  force  of  moving  bodies,  and  the  com 
struction  and  effects  of  machines  and  engines. 

Metaphysics may  be  considered  as  the  science  of 

the  mind.  It  treats  only  of  abstract  qualities;  and 
though  it  may  exercise  ingenuity  from  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  about  which  it  is  employed,  does  not 
lead  to  absolute  certainty. 

Meteors moving  bodies,  appearing  in  the  atmos- 

phere, and  supposed  to  bp  occasioned  by  electricity. 

Microscope — an  instrument  consisting  of  lenses  or 
mirrors,  by  means  of  which  small  objects  appear  lai- 
ger  than  they  do  to  the  naked  eye. 

Mists . are  a collection  of  vapours  commonly  aiis- 

ing  from  fenny  places  or  rivers,  and  becoming  more 
visible  as  the  light  of  the  day  decreases.  W hen  the 
mist  ascends  high,  it  is  called  a cloud.  . 

Music the  practice  of  harmony,  arising  fiom  a 

combination  of  well  regulated  sounds. 

Natural  History— n description  of  the  forms  and 
instincts  of  animals,  the  growth  and  properties  o ve- 
getables, and  whatever  else  is  connected  with  natuie. 

OpUcs — the  science  of  vision,  whether  performed 
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by  the  eye  or  assisted  by  instruments.  It  teaches 
the  construction  of  telescopes,  microscopes,  &c. 

Orrery an  astronomical  instrument  or  machine, 

to  represent  the  motions  and  various  appearances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

Painting one  of  the  fine  arts,  which,  by  the  ef- 

fects of  colours,  teaches  to  represent  all  sorts  of  ob- 
jects. A good  painter  must  possess  an  original  genius. 

Pharmacy the  science  of  the  apothecary.  It 

teaches  the  preparation  and  admixture  of  medicines. 

Philology comprehends  universal  literature.  The 

word  implies  a lover  of  languages. 

Philosophy — is  the  study  of  nature  and  of  morals 
on  the  principles  of  reason. 

Physics. — treat  of  nature,  and  explain  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  material  world. 

Physiognomy — teaches  a knowledge  of  the  powers 
and  dispositions  of  men,  by  the  differeut  features  and 
lines  of  their  faces. 

Physiology — the  doctrine  of  the  constitution  of 
the  works  of  nature. 

Pneumatics — the  laws  and  general  properties  of 
atmospheric  air. 

Poetry — a poetic  and  measured  expression  of 
ideas,  in  which  imagination  takes  a wider  scope  in 
the  exhibition  of  imagery,  the  sublime,  or  beautiful, 
than  prose  can  admit  of. 

Religion — is  the  worship  offered  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  after  the  manner  that  we  conceive  to  be  the 
most  agreeable  to  his  will,  in  order  to  procure  his 
blessing  and  avoid  his  displeasure. 

Rhetoric — the  art  of  speaking  well  and  ornament- 
ally on  any  subject. 

Sculpture — the  art  of  carving  or  hewing  stone  and 
other  hard  substances  into  images. 

Snow — congealed  water  or  clouds,  the  particles 
of  which  freezing  and  touching  each  other,  descend 
m flakes. 

Surgery — that  branch  of  the  healing  art  which  con- 
sists m manual  operations  by  the  help  of  proper  instru- 
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merits,  or  in  curing  wounds  by  suitable  applications. 

Telescope — an  optical  instrument,  consisting  of 
several  glasses  fixed  in  a tube,  through  which  distant 
objects  are  seen  near  at  hand. 

Theology — that  sublime  science  which  contem- 
plates the  nature  of  God  and  divine  things. 

Thunder  and  Lightning — these  awful  phenomena 
are  occasioned  by  the  power  called  electricity.  Light- 
ning consists  of  a stream  of  the  electrical  fire,  or  fluid, 
passing  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth  ; and  the 
thunder  is  the  explosion,  with  its  echoes,  occasion- 
ed by  the  sudden  passage  of  the  lightning  through 
the  air. 

Tides are  the  alternate  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea, 

every  six  hours.  This  constant  motion  preserves 
the  water  from  putrefaction. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


arithmetic  is  the  science  which  explains  the  me- 
thod of  computing  by  numbers. 

All  its  operations  are  performed  by  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division. 


of  numeration  or  notation. 

When  two  or  more  figures  are  placed  together , the 
first  or  right-hand  figure  is  taken  for  its  simple  value  ; 
the  second  to  the  left  signifies  so  many  tens ; the  third 
so  many  hundreds ; and  the  fourth  so  many  thousands , 
and  so  on  according  to  the  following  Table: 
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Example. 

413, 529.725,813.347, 908.417,236.493, 815.742, 614  75*  1 35 
791,357.086,424.358,124. 

To  be  read  as  follows. 
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Thus,  besides  the  common  value  of  the  figures, 
they  have  one  which  depends  upon  the  place  in  which 
they  stand  when  joined  to  others : 6 and  5 are  read 
six  and  five,  but  if  they  stand  together  65  they  are 
read  sixty-five.  The  figure  5 on  the  right  hand  de- 
notes its  simple  value  only,  but  the  six,  from  its  situ- 
ation, becomes  ten  times  greater  than  its  simple  value, 
or  sixty,  therefore  the  two  together  are  called  sixty- 
five. 

If  there  be  three  figures,  as  978,  the  first  denotes 
its  simple  value,  as  eight;  the  second  a value  ten 
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times  greater  than  its  simple  value,  as  seventy:  and 
the  third  is  a hundred  times  greater  than  its  simple 
value,  as  nine  hundred  : the  figures  together  are  read 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

In  this  manner,  the  value  of  each  figure  to  the  left 
is  always  ten  times  greater  than  it  would  be  if  it  stood 
in  the  next  place  on  the  right,  thus  6666,  the  first 
figure  6 is  simply  six,  the  next  is  sixty,  the  third  six 
hundred,  and  the  fourth  six  thousand  : the  whole  num- 
ber is  read,  six  thousand,  six  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

In  large  numbers  it  is  common  to  divide  them  into 
periods  of  six  figures  each,  and  half  periods  ot  three 
figures. 

Rule.  To  the  simple  value  of  each  figure,  join  the 
name  of  its  place  according  to  the  situation  in  the  series T 
as  hundreds , thousands , millions , billions , trillions , fyc. 


Examples  for 
Ex.  i.  19  Ex.  l.  7G>> 

2.  244  8.  564001 

3.  3045  9.  439764 

4.  40005  ' 10.  70000021 

5.  32460  11.  50000000 

6.  400369  . 12.  9300012 


exercise. 

13.  1000000843218 

14.  34876543218764 

15.  594632171834763 

16.  87643285176487589 

17.  1234567890001259 

18.  987634321123456789 


Fractions,  or  broken  numbers,  are  expressed  hi 
the  following  manner : a half-penny  is  denoted  by  J, 
a farthing  by  being  the  one-fourth  of  a penny;  and 
three  farthings  by  f,  being  three-fourths  of  a penny. 
Thus  it  appears  that  a fraction  is  any  part  or  parts 
of  an  unit,  and  is  expressed  by  two  numbers  separ- 
ated from  each  other  by  a short  line.  The  lower 
number  shows  how  many  parts  the  unit  is  divided 
into,  and  the  upper  figure  points  chit  what  number 
of  these  parts  are  contained  in  the  fraction  : thus  -J, 
when  standing  for  three  farthings,  shows  that  a penny 
is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  3 determines  the  num- 
ber of  the  parts,  and  we  call  it  three-fourths  of  a penny. 

Inches  are. usually  divided  in  eighths,  or  eighth 
parts  in  each  inch  ; and  the  fractional  parts  are  thus 

IYL 
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expressed — 

i means  one-eighth,  f means  three-eighths, 
means  five-eighths,  f means  seven-eighths. 

The  ancient  Romans,  in  their  notation  of  numbers, 
made  use  of  the  following  five  letters;  I,  V,  X,  L, 
and  C,  which  singly,  stood  for  one,  five,  ten,  fifty, 
and  a hundred.  By  repeating  and  combining  these, 
any  other  numbers  were  expressed,  thus  II  signified 
two,  III  three , XX  twenty y CC  two  hundred ',  and  so 
on.  The  rules  for  Roman  notation  are  as  follow. 

X.  The  annexing  a letter  of  a lower  value  to  one 
of  a higher,  increases  its  value,  or  denotes  the  sum 
of  both,  as  VI  signifies  six:  XII  denotes  twelve;  LV 
fifty-five  ; LXXVI  seventy-six ; CLII  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two.  2.  The  prefixing  a letter  of  a lower 
value  to  one  of  a higher,  subtracts  their  values,  or 
shows  their  difference  thus : I prefixed  to  V or  IV 
is  four,  IX  nine,  XL  forty,  XC  ninety,  &c. 

For  the  sake  of  abbreviation  the  Romans  introduc- 
ed these  marks ; 13  five  hundred  ; CI3  a thousand ; 
these  in  process  of  time  were  written  1),  M,  so  that 
now  the  D signifies  five  hundred,  and  the  M a thou- 
sand ; but  in  the  titles  of  many  old  books  we  find 
the  other  mode  of  notation.  The  following  table 
will  exhibit  every  thing  necessary  to  be  known  on 
this  subject. 

The  word  thousand  is  often  expressed  by  a line 
drawn  over  the  top  of  a number ; thus  X signifies 

ten  thousand,  and  M a thousand  thousands. 

The  annexing  3 to  the  number  13,  increases  its 
value  ten  times;  thus  133  is  5000,  and  1333  is 
fifty  thousand. 

The  prefixing  C,  and  at  the  same  time  annexing 
a 3 to  the  number  Cl3»  makes  its  value  ten  times 
greater;  CCI33 is  10,000, and CCCI33C) is  100,000. 
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TABLE. 


I - 

• 

• 

• 

1 

n - 

• 

- 

- 

2 

hi- 

• 

- 

- 

3 

IV  or  IIII 

- 

- 

4 

V - 

• 

- 

- 

5 

vi- 

• 

- 

- 

G 

va 

- 

- 

- 

7 

VIII 

- 

- 

- 

8 

IX- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

X - 

- 

- 

• 

10 

XI- 

• 

* 

- 

11 

XII 

• 

- 

- 

12 

XIII 

• 

- 

- 

13 

XIV 

- 

- 

- 

14 

XV 

• 

- 

- 

15 

XVI 

• 

• 

• 

16 

XVII 

• 

- 

17 

XVIII 

- 

- 

• 

18 

XIX 

• 

- 

a* 

19 

XX 

• 

• 

20 

XXI 

- 

- 

• 

21 

XXX 

• 

• 

• 

30 

XL 

- 

- 

- 

40 

XLI 

• 

- 

m 

41 

L - 

m 

m 

.m 

50 

LX-  - - 

- 

60 

LXX  - - 

70 

LXXX  - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

80 

XC-  - - 

90 

C - - - 

- 

100 

Cl  - - 

- 

101 

CCC  - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■a 

300 

10  or  D 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

500 

Tf)C  or  DC  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

600 

tdCCC  or  DCCC 

- 

- 

* 

- 

800 

13CCCC  or  DCCCC  or  CM 

- 

- 

900 

CI3  or  M - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1000 

CI3C  or  MC 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1100 

MM  or  II  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2000 

133  or  V - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5000 

I33M  or  VI  - 

•* 

- 

- 

w 

- 

6000 

I33MMM  or 

VIII 

- 

- 

- 

8000 

CCI33  or  X 

- 

*0 

- 

IOOOO 

CCl3f)MorXI 

m.  . 

- 

- 

11000 

IODO  - - 

- 

m 

- 

- 

50000 

I333MM  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

52000 

CCCI333M 

- 

- 

- 

- 

101000 

CI3,idCCC,VIII  or  M,DCCC,XIII 

1813 

ADDITION. 

Addition  teaches  the  method  of  finding  the  sum 
or  total  of  several  numbers. 

Rule.  1.  Place  the  numbers  under  one  another , 
so  that  units  may  stand  under  units,  tens  under  tens,  fyc. 

2.  Add  up  the  figures  in  the  row  of  units:  set  down 
what  remains  above  the  even  tens,  or  if  nothing  remain , 
a cypher,  and  for  the  tens  carry  as  many  ones  to  the 
next  column. 

3.  Add  up  the  other  rows  in  the  same  manner , and 
in  the  last  column  put  down  the  whole  sum  contained 
in  it. 

Ten  on  the  right-hand  line  is  equal  only  to  one  or 
unit  in  the  next  line  on  the  left  of  it,  as  we  have  seen 
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in  Numeration:  when  therefore  the  sum  of  any  co- 
lumn amounts  to,  or  exceeds  ten,  or  any  number  of 
tens,  we  carry  unit  for  every  ten  to  the  next  column ; 
for  9 being  the  highest  digit,  any  number  above  it 
requires  more  than  one  place  to  express  it,  which  is 
clone  by  removing  tlie  tens  as  so  many  units  to  the 
next  place. 

When  the  following  Table  is  once  learnt  complete- 
ly, no  difficulty  will  be  found,  in  Addition  ; for  if  the 
sum  of  any  two  of  the  digits  be  known,  the  rest  is 
easy:  for  instance,  iff)  and  7 be  thirteen,  it  follows 
that  36  and  7 are  43,  because  6 and  7 being  13,  there 
must  be  a three  in  the  answer  to  the  question  of  how 
many  are  36  and  7,  or  46  and  7,  and  so  on. 


ADDITION  TABLE. 


11 

2 

• i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

~»Tir 

2 

4 

5 

. 6 

7 

8 

9 

io  pT 

3 

5 

-6 

..  rr 

4 

BJ 

9 

10 

11  j 12 

4 

6 

' 7 

' 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

|~14 

15 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

9 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

1H 

To  use  this  table : Take  the  greater  of  the  two  di- 
gits, whose  sum  is  sought,  in  the  upper  line,-  and  the 
lesser  on  the  left-hand  column ; in  the  same  line  with 
this,  and  underneath  the  other,  stands  the  sum  sought. 
If  I want  to  know  the  sum  of  8 and  5,  I look  lor  8 
ion  the  head  line,  and  on  the  same  row  of  figures  with 
%>  on  the  left-hand  side  stands  13,  the  sum. 

Tins'  table  may  be  converted  into  a Subtraction 
Table,  and  the  use  of  it,  in  this  way,  is  “ To  find 
the  difference  of  any  two  numbers.  ’ .Look  lor  the 
largest  number  in  the  same  line  in  which  the  least 
stands  on  the  left-hand  column,  and  the  difference 
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will  be  found  in  the  head-line  over  the  largest  num- 
ber. Thus  if  I want  the  difference  between  7 and 
16,  I look  for  16  in  the  same  line  in  which  7 stands 
in  the  left-hand  column,  and  in  the  head  line  above 
the  16  I find  9,  the  difference  sought. 


Ex.  1. 

Ex.  2. 

Ex.  3.  Ex. 

4.  Ex. 

5.  Ex.. 

6.  Ex.  7. 

2 

4 

7 3 

4 

4 

8 

4 

5 

8 4 

0 

6 

13 

G 

6 

4 3 

5 

3 

4 

2 

3 

6 6 

9 

4 

56 

9 

4 

2 7 

8 

1 

6 

2 

2 

3 8 

6 

5 

9 

3 

7 

5 5 

2 

7 

, 16 

3 

1 

4 9 

4 

4 

4 

Ex.  8. 

Ex.  9. 

Ex.  10.  Ex.  11. 

Ex.  12 

Ex.  13. 

5166 

7640 

49325 

5432 

6905 

49603 

4076 

39 

24609 

5789 

324 

50792 

4008 

5784 

37485 

1234 

24 

4652 

3070 

4304 

16004 

5678 

9 

49859 

1234 

9865 

23348 

9123 

5068 

654 

2341 

6543 

32946 

4009 

4981 

78432 

3468 

2071 

329 

5746 

5139 

39764 

The  character  + , which 

is  called  plus , 

is  used  to 

denote  Addition,  and  shews  that  the 

nil  mbers  between 

which  it  stands  are  to  be  added  together ; thus  9 -f  3 
shews  that  nine  is  to  be  added  to  three.  Two  lines 
placerl  thus  = signifies  equal  to , therefore  when  we 
write  9 + 3 = 12,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  in  words 
nine  added  to  three  are  equal  to  12.  Again,  5 + 12 
+ 4 + 9 = 30,  that  is,  5 and  12  and  4 and  9 being  add- 
ed together,  are  equal  to  30. 
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SUBTRACTION. 

By  Subtraction  we  find  the  difference  between 
two  numbers. 

rule  1.  Place  the  less  number  under  the  greater , 
so  that  units  may  stand  under  units , tens  under  tens , 
4rc-;  heg  in  at  the  right-hand,  and  take  each  figure  in 
the  lower  line  from  the  figure  above  it,  and  set  down 
the  remainder. 

This  operation  is  commonly  called  borrowing,  and 
as  ten  in  the  right-hand  line  is  equal  to  only  one  in 
that  which  precedes  it  on  the  left,  one  is  only  carried 
to  that  line.  The  pupil  may  ask  why  the  one  is  add- 
ed to  the  lower  line,  instead  of  diminishing  the  upper 
line  by  the  one  borrowed  ; the  question  is  very  pro- 
per; and  he  will  find,  if  he  try  it,  that  either  mode 
of  operation  produces  the  same  result ; but  the  usual 
method  is  thought  to  be  the  best  in  practice : thus, 
if  I have  to  take  28  from  45,  I say  8 from  5 I can- 
not, but  8 from  15  and  there  remain  7,  I carry  1 to 
the  2,  and  say  3 from  4 and  there  remains  1,  the  an- 
swer is  17.  It  will  be  the  same  if  I say  8 from  15 
and  there  remain  7,  and  then  making  the  4 into  3, 
by  taking  from  it  the  one  borrowed,  I say  2 from  3 
and  there  remains  1 : the  answer  is  still  17. 

2 . Jf  the  figure  in  the  loiver  line  be  the  greater , add 
ten  to  the  upper  one,  and  then  take  the  lower  one from 
the  sum,  set  down  the  remainder  and  carry  one  to  the 
next  lower  figure,  ivith  which  proceed  as  before. 

3.  When  the  figure  in  the  lower  line  is  equal  to  that 
above  it,  the  difference  is  nothing , for  which  a cipher 
must  be  set  down. 

This  character  — , called  minus,  when  placed  be- 
tween any  two  numbers,  denotes  that  the  smaller 
number  is  to  be  subtracted,  or  taken  from  the  larger: 
thus  9 — 5 shews  that  5 is  to  be  taken  from  the  9,  and 
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we  say,  9 — 5 = 4,  that  is,  5 subtracted  from  9 is  equal 
to  4.  Again,  21504 — 13695  = 7809. 


EXAMPLES. 


From 

874698 

765087 

762134 

4867434 

6789491 

Take 

561436 

425436 

597082 

2534213 

5468354 

Remainder 

313262 

339651 

165052 

2333221 

1321137 

Proof.  Add  the  remainder  to  the  last  line,  and 
if  the  sum  be  equal  to  the  first,  the  work  is  right. 


From  65874*2 

Take  3461 2 1_ 

Remainder  312621 
Proof  658742 


1.  5876486 
3564214 

5.  6000342 
_ 5999843 


2.  8390761 
1478490 


6.  1000000 
999999 


390076 

~184193 

"205883" 

390076 

3.  6734078 
5943769 


7.  4002103 
3987654 


431267 

280795 

150472 

"431267 

4.  5201832 
4876543 


8.  3874206 
1796432 

t 


9.  99326104  10.  19390909  11.  30921090  12.  1116677333 
"21281299  2109109  1937099  38103475 ' 


MULTIPLICATION. 

Multiplication  is  a short  method  of  Addition, 
and  it  teaches  us  to  find  what  a number  will  amount 
to,  when  it  is  repeated  a certain  number  of  times. 

Pule.  The  number  to  be  multiplied  is  called  the 
Multiplicand ; and  the  number  by  which  it  if  multiplied 
is  called  the  Multiplier,  The  number  found  is  called 
the  Product. 
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multiplication  table. 


2 times 

3 limes 

1 are  2 

1 are  3 

2 — 4 

2—0 

3—0 

3—9 

4—8 

4 —12 

6—10 

5 —15 

6—12 

6—18 

7—14 

7 —21 

8—16 

8 —24 

9—13 

9—27 

10  —20 

10—  30 

11  —22 

11—  33 

12  —24 

12—  30 

4 times 

5 times 

1 are  4 

1 are  5 

2—8 

2—10 

3 —12 

3 —15 

4 —10 

4 — 20 

5—20 

5 —25 

0 —21 

0 —30 

7—28 

7 —35 

8—32 

8 —40 

9 —30 

9 —45 

10—  40 

10—  50 

11—44 

11—  55 

12—48 

12—  60 

0 times 

7 time* 

1 are  0 

1 are  7 

2 —12 

2 —14 

3 —18 

3 — 2* 

4 — 24 

4 —28 

5—30 

5 —35 

0—30 

0 —43 

7 —42 

7—49 

8—48 

8—50 

9—54 

9—63 

10—  00 

10—70 

11—  60 

11—  77 

12—72 

12—  84 

8 times 

9 times 

10  times 

11  times 

12  times 

1 are  8 

1 are  9 

1 are  10 

1 are  11 

1 are  12 

2 — 10 

2—18 

2—20 

2—22 

2—24 

3 — 24 

3—27 

3—  30 

3—33 

3—36 

4 — 32 

4—36 

4—40 

4—44 

4—48 

5—40 

5—  45 

5—50 

5—55 

5—60 

0 — 48 

6 — 54 

6—00 

0—66 

6—  72 

7 — 56 

7—63 

7—70 

7—77 

7—84 

8 — 64 

8—  72 

8—  80 

8—88 

8—96 

9 — 72 

9—81 

9—90 

9—99 

9 — 108 

10  — 80 

10  — 90 

10  — 100 

10  — 110 

10  — 120 

11  — 88 

11  — 99 

11  — 110 

11  — 121 

11  — 132 

12  — 96 

12  — 108 

12  — 120 

12  — 132 

12  — 144 

1.  When  the  multiplier  does  not  exceed  12. 

Rule.  Multiply  every  figure  in  the  multiplicand 
from  right  to  left , consider  how  many  tens  there  are  in 
each  product , the  remaining  units  set  dozen  uzider  the 
figure  multiplied , and  carry  the  tens  as  so  many  ones 
to  the  next  product.  The  last  product  is  to  be  wholly 
set  down.  . 


Ex.  1.  420847 
8 

3360770 


EXAMPLES. 
Ex.  2.  94504875 
5 

472824375 


Ex.  3.  3470819 
12 

41721828 


Thus,  in  the  first  example,  I say  8 times  7 are  56, 
in  which  there  are  five  tens  and  six  over,  I put  doivu 
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the  6,  and  say  8 times  4 are  82,  and  adding*  the  5 
from  the  last  product,  I have  37,  I {Hit  down  the  7 
and  carry  the  3 for  the  three  tens  ; I then  say  8 times 
8 are  84,  and  3 are  67,  7 and  carry  6 ; 8 times  0 is 
0,  but  put  down  the  6 brought  from  thelast  product; 
8 times  2 are  16,  put  down  the  6,  and  then  8 times 
4 are  32,  and  the  1 brought  forward  are  33,  which, 
as  being  the  last  product,  must  be  set  down. 


1.  4653245 
2 

Examples 
2.  8756894 
3 

for  exercise. 
3.  4986587 
4 

4. 

3390763 

5 

5.  7231607 

6.  9134908 

7.  6734078 

8. 

5201832 

6 

7 

8 

9 

9.  83022697 

10.  5391864 

11.  4681953 

12. 

98743205 

10 

11 

12 

9 

This  character  x , which  is  called  Saint  Andrew’s 
cross,  is  used  to  denote  Multiplication,  and  when  it 
stands  between  two  numbers,  it  signifies  that  those 
numbers  are  to  be  multiplied  into  one  another : thus 
9 x 6 = 54,  is  read,  nine  multiplied  by  six  is  equal  to 
fifty-four.  And  12x11  = 132,  that  is,  12  multiplied 
by  11  is  equal  to  132. 

II.  To  multiply  by  1 0,  add  a 0 to  the  multiplicand ; 
thus  567  x 10  is  5670  : and  567  x 100  is  56700  ; and 
6489  x 10000  = 64890000.  Therefore,  to  multiply  a 
given  number  ofione  denomination,  by  a number  whose 
significant  figures  do  not  exceed  12,  having  a cipher 
or  ciphers  joined  to  it: 

Rule.  Write  down  the  cipher  or  ciphers  for  the 
first  pari  of  the  product  towards  the  right-hand,  and 
then  multiply  every  figure  in  the  multiplicand  by  the 
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significant  figures  of  the  multiplier , as  in  the  precedin' >• 
case.  Thus  3469450  x 50=  173472800,  and  98705432 
x 8000  = 790123456000,  for 


34G9456  00765432 

60  0000 
173472000  700123456000 


1. 

3. 

5. 

7. 


EXAMPLES. 


6754328  by  70 
8329674  by  110 
6470078  by  9000 
7856423  by  1000 


2.  987654329  by  800 
4.  56780943  by  120 

6.  9237654  by  1100 

8.  7490434  by  600 


III.  When  the  multiplier  consists  of  several  figures. 

Rule.  The  multiplicand  must  he  multiplied  by  each 
figure  of  the  multiplier  separately , beginning  with  the 
right-hand  figure,  and  the first  figure  of  every  product 
must  stand  exactly  under  the figure  multiplied  by.  Add 
these  products  together  for  the  whole  product. 


EXAMPLES. 


57864329 

579 

520778961 

405050303 

289321645 

33503446491 


35964827 

846 

215788962 

143859308 

287718616 

30426243642 


Proof.  The  readiest  way  of  proving  the  truth  of 
sums  in  multiplication  is,  by  casting  out  the  nines. 


Rule.  Make  a cross  like  that  which  is  used  to 
denote  Multiplication : add  together  the  figures  in  the 
multiplicand,  casting  out  all  the  nines  in  the  sums  as 
often  as  they  amount  to  9,  and  put  the  remainder  down 
on  one  side  of  the  cross  ; do  the  same  with  the  mul- 
tiplier, and  put  down  the  remainder  on  the  other  side 
of  the  cross.  Multiply  the  two  remainders  together, 
and  the  nines  cast  out  of  their  product  will  leave  the 
same  remainder  as  the  nines  cast  out  of  the  answ  er, 
when  the  w'ork  is  right. 
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EXAMPLES. 

0 7628954  1 

0 x 1 837  5x2 

q 53402678  t 

38144770 
61031632 

6538013578 

To  prove  the  second  example,  I say  7 and  6 are 
13  ; 4 above  nine,  (omit  the  9,)  4 and  2 are  6,  and  8 
are  14 ; 5 above  nine  (omit  the  9,)  5 and  5 are  10 ; 
1 above  9,  1 and  4 are  5 ; I place  the  5 on  the  left- 
hand  of  the  cross,  and  say  8 and  5 are  13,  4 above 
9;  4 and  7 are  11,  2 above  9;  the  2 I put  on  the 
right-hand  of  the  cross.  Now  5x2  gives  10*  which 
is  1 above  9,  I put  the  1 at  the  top  of  the  cross,  and 
then  cast  out  the  nines  of  the  whole  product,  and  I 
find  the  remainder  is  1,  which  answering  to  the  1 at 
the  top  of  the  cross,  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the 
operation  is  right. 

IV.  When  ciphers  are  intermixed  with  the  figures 
in  the  multiplier. 

Rule.  Omit  the  ciphers , and  let  the  first figure  of 
each  product  be  placed  under  its  multiplier . 

7650329 
600509 
68852961 
38251645 

45901974 

* 4594091417401 

V.  When  the  multiplier  is  the  product  of  two  or 
more  numbers  in  the  table. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  multiplicand  by  one  of  the  com - 
ponent  parts,  and  that  product  by  the  other , and  so  on: 
thus  if  1 have  to  multiply  a given  sum  by  64,  I find 
8 x 8 = 64,  instead  therefore  of  multiplying  by  6 and  \ 

171  thf  usual  I multiply  fast  by  8,  and  then  that 
product  by  8 again. 


EXAMPLES. 


1 

5x2 

1 


4465348 
7000608 

35722784 

26792088 

31257436 

31260150931584 


3 

7+3 


1 

f 


4593267 

568 

36746136 
27559602 
22966335 

’2608975656 
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Examples. 

39746285  by  168 

7 

278223995 


861392  by  64 
8 

*6915136 
8 

55321088 


P Ex.  1.  -99365497  by  13 

2.  35729876  by  56 

3.  73167 182  by  77 

4.  39745371  by  86 

5.  72983456  by  99 

■6.  737394  by  4567 

7-  329357  by  2839 

8.  462875  by  6874 


6 

1669343970 

4 

6677375880 


9.  594326  by  5936 

10.  486752  by  4608 

11.  8739690279  by  397829 

12.  2576432874  by  613487 

13.  872694325  by  2900008 

14.  526730469  by  590734 

15.  74714328  by  345027 

16.  46382719  by  50000092 


5 

5 + 1 
5 


3 

8 + 6 
3 


DIVISION. 

By  Division,  we  find  how  often  one  number  is 
contained  in  another  of  the  same  denomination  ; this 
is  a short  method  of  performing  Subtraction. 

The  sum  to  he  divided  is  called  the  dividend ; the 
figure  or  figures  by  which  we  divide  is  called  the  di- 
visor; and  the  result  is  called  the  quotient. 

In  this  Rule,  as  in  multiplication,  there  are  several 
distinct  cases. 

I.  When  the  divisor  does  not  exceed  12. 

Rule.  Write  the  divisor  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
dividend , make  a curve  and  consider  how  often  the  di- 
visor is  contained  in  the first  figure ; or  in  the  first  two 
or  three  figures , and  set  the  quotient  under  it,  and  for 
evemj  unit  remaining  after  subtraction,  carry  ten  to 
the  next,  figure  of  the  dividend. 


EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  4)76854328  Ex.  2.  9)85671327 

19663582  9319369  — G 
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Ex.  3.  11)10870541  Ex.  4.  12)11272409 

980770  — 5 939374  — 1 


In  the  second  example,  I say  there  are  .9  nines  in 
85  and  4 over,  I put  down  the  nine  and  carry  the  4, 
as  40  to  the  6,  and  the  9’s  in  40,  5 times  and  1 over, 
put  down  the  5 and  carry  1,  as  10,  and  say  the  9’s 
in  17,  once  and  8 over,  put  down  the  1 and  carry  8 
as  80 ; 9’s  in  83,  9 times  and  2 over,  and  so  on ; at 
the  last  figure  there  are  6 remaining,  this  put  down 
beyond  a small  line. 

It  is  usual  in  giving  the  answer,  if  there  be  a re- 
mainder, to  make  a short  line  under  it,  and  under 
the  line  place  the  divisor. 


EXAMPLES. 

5)7639486  . 8)567.8943 

~ 1527897J  709867 J 


This  character -r-,  when  placed  between  two  num- 
bers, signifies  that  the  one  is  divided  by  the  other: 
thus  95-t-8=  1 1 and  we  read  95  divided  by  8 gives 
11  and  seven-eights  over,  that  is,  there  are  11 -eights 
in  95,  and  seven  remaining. 


EXAMPLES. 


1.  5685-r  8 
Here  5685  -r-  8=  71  Of. 
For  3)5685 


710_3 

Ex.  1. 

87240322  by  3 

Ex.  6. 

2. 

74009654  by  5 

7. 

3. 

59234600  by  7 

8. 

4. 

46872135  by  8 

9. 

5. 

45900361  by  9 

10. 

Proof. 

The  method  of  j 

>rovin 

2.  49876-f-3 
49876-7-3=166251 
3)49876 

16625 — 1 


62304678  by  4 
2(3730217  by  6 
37026541  by  9 
56438752  by  7 
3256487  by  8 


vv  auo  »»  c-i  u j tuc  uti  loui  ^ 

and  take  in  the  remainder,  the  result  will  be  equal 
to  the  dividend. 
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Ex.  7950467834  by 

7)7969467834  g 

Quotient  1137066833^-3  7+2 

J7__  g 

Proof  7959467834 

When  any  number  of  the  dividend  is  less  than  the 
divisor,  put  down  a cipher,  and  carry  it  as  a remain- 
der to  the  next  figure,  unless  it  be  the  last  figure  in 
the  dividend,  then  it  is  put  down  as  a remainder; 
thus  7226-+ 4 = 180(3^ ; for  I say  4 in  the  7,  once  and 
3 over ; 4 in  the  32  goes  8 times ; 4 in  2,  I cannot, 
but  4 in  26,  six  times  and  2 over. 

To  divide  by  10.  Cut  off  the  last  figure  in  the 
dividend  as  a remainder,  and  the  thing  is  dofie ; thus 
76489-+  10  = 7648—9.  And  69431 2 +- 10  = 69431—2. 

II.  To  divide  a number  of  one  denomination,  by 
another  number  whose  significant  figures  do  not  ex- 
ceed 12,  having  a cipher  or  ciphers  joined  to  the 
right-hand. 

Rule.  Cut  off  the  ciphers  from  the  divisor , and  the 
same  number  of  figures  from  the  right-hand  of  the  di- 
vidend ,*  then  divide  the  remaining  figures  of  the  divi- 
dend by  the  remaining  part  of  the  divisor , and  the  re- 
sult is  the  answer. 

To  the  remainder,  if  any,  join  those  figures  of  the 
dividend , ivhich  were  first  cut  off,  and  the  whole  will 
be  the  true  remainder. 

I • 

Divide  4685321  by  800 ; and  326441  by  1200. 

8,00)46853,21  12,00)3264,41 

5856—521  *272—41 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  3476521  by  60  4.  2937648  by  800 

2.  5620042  by  1100  5.  4052079  by  1200 

3.  7921164  by  90  6.  46201132  by  700 

III.  To  divide  a given  number  of  one  denomina- 
tion, by  a divisor  which  is  compounded  ot  two  or 
more  numbers  in  the  Multiplication  rIable. 
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Rule.  Divide  the  given  number  by  one  of  those 
parts,  and  the  quotient  by  the  other  component  part , 
and  so  on  till  each  of  the  component  parts  has  been  used 
as  a divisor ; thus  46875815777 -?•  105  is  performed 
as  follows:  the  divisor  105  is  equal  to  7x5x3,  I 
therefore  divide  the  dividend  first  by  7,  and  the  quo- 
tient by  5,  and  this  second  quotient  by  3. 

7)46875815777 
5)6690545111 
3)1339309022  — 1 
Answer  446436340  — 2 

Here  are  two  remainders  1 and  2 to  be  account- 
ed for,  and  the  general  rule  for  finding  the  value  of 
remainders,  in  this  mode  of  contracted  division,  is  : 

Rule.  Multiply  the  last  remainder  by  th e preced- 
ing  divisor,  and  to  the  product  add  the  preceding 
remainder,  and  place  the  sum  thus  found  over  the 
two  divisors  multiplied  into  one  another. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  345069549  by  42  4.  87932874  by  768 

2.  945960542  by  99  5.  38426587  by  550 

3.  39200761  by  66  6.  44444444  by  121 

IV.  To  divide  by  a number  consisting  of  two  or' 
more  digits,  which  number  is  not  compounded, of 
those  in  the  table. 

Rule.  (0-  Draw  a curved  line  on  the  right  and 
wjt  of  the  dividend,  and  write  the  divisor  on  the  left. 

. (“)•  Find  how  many  times  the  divisor  is  contained 
m as  many  figures  of  the  dividend  as  are  just  necessary , 
and  plate  the  number  on  the  right  for  a quotient. 

(3).  Multiply  the  divisor  by  the  quotient  figure,  and 
place  the  product  under  the  above  mentioned  figures  of 
the  dividend,  subtract  this  product  from  that  part  of 
the  dividend  under  which  it  stands , and  bring  down  the 
next  figure  in  the  dividend,  or  more  if  necessary , to  the 
right-hand  of  the  remainder,  and  proceed  as  before,  till 
the  whole  is  finished.  This  is  called  Long  Division 
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Ex.  5537040  h'v  954 
951)5537040(5804  Quotient 
4770 

7(»70 

7632 

3849 

3810 

33  Remainder. 

Here,  the  divisor  not  being  contained  in  the  first 
three  figures,  I consider  how  often  it  is  contained  in 
the  first  four,  and  find  it  to  be  5 times,  the  5 I put 
in  the  quotient,  and  multiply  the  divisor  by  it,  setting 
the  prod  uct  under  the  dividend.  I now  subtract  this 
product,  and  to  the  remainder  767,  I bring  down  the 
0,  and  find  that  the  divisor  is  contained  8 times  in 
7670,  the  8 I place  in  the  quotient,  and  proceed  to 
multiply  the  divisor  by  it;  the  product  subtracted 
leaves  only  38  ; I now  bring  down  the  4,  but  the  di- 
visor not  being  contained  in  384,  I put  down  0 in  the 
quotient,  and  bring  down  the  9,  the  remaining  figure 
in  the  dividend,  and  proceed  as  before. 

When  more  figures  than  one  are  brought  down  to 
the  remainder,  to  make  it  larger  than  the  divisor,  a 
cipher  must  be  written  in  the  quotient  for  every  figure 
so  brought  down. 

.1.  The  pupil  will  alwrays  remember,  that  as  many 
figures  of  the  dividend  must  be  taken  as  will  contain 
the  divisor ; under  the  last  of  these  let  him  place  a 
dot,  and  likewise  under  every  subsequent  figure,  as 
he  makes  use  of  it,  to  the  end  of  the  dividend  : of 
course  the  number  of  digits  in  the  quotient  will  be 
equal  to  the  number  of  dots  in  the  dividend. 

2.  Every  remainder  must  be  less  than  the  divisor ; 
for,  if  it  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  divisor,  the 
quotient  figure  which  has  produced  the  result  is  too 
small. 

3.  When  the  product  of  the  divisor  by  the  quotient 
figure  is  greater  than  the  particular  part  of  the  divi- 
dend used,  the  quotient  figure  is  too  large. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  786*4321  by  7G  4.  66043278  by  07 

2.  68742164  by  87  6.  84305487  by  09 

3.  77755502  by  054  6.  45087403  by  187 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  Italian  Me-) 

thod,  as  it  is  usually  called,  worked  at  length  ; and 
as  the  Italian  method  is  so  much  neater,  and  with 
practice  full  as  easy,  and  taking  up  only  half  the 
space,  it  is  recommended  that  the  learner  should  re- 
peat the  former  examples  by  this  mode  of  operation* 

Ex.  Divide  0452800  by  70S. 

705)0452800(8435 
3328 • * 

2080 

3850 

25  Remainder. 

Illustration 1 find  the  divisor  is  contained  8 

times  in  the  first  four  figures,  I accordingly  put  8 irt 
the  quotient,  and  multiply  in  this  manner,  8 times  5 
are  40,  and  put  down  as  a remainder  2,  the  difference 
between  0 the  units  place  of  the  number  gained  by 
multiplication,  and  the  figure  in  dividend,  from  which 
it  was  to  be  subtracted,  carry  4 : 8 times  6 are  48, 
and  4 are  52,  the  difference  now  between  the  5 in 
the  dividend  and  the  2 in  52  is  3,  which  I put  down 
and  carry  5 : 8 times  7 are  56  and  5 are  61 , between 
which  and  64  is  3,  which  I put  down.  Bring  down 
the  next  figure  8,  and  proceed : the  divisor  will  now 
go  4 times,  1 put  4 in  the  quotient,  and  say  4 times 
5 are  20,  put  down  8 and  carry  2 : 4 times  6 are  24, 
and  2 are  26,  the  difference  between  26  and  82  are 
6,  which  I put  down  and  carry  3 : 4 times  7 are  28, 
and  3 are  31,  which  taken  from  33  leaves  2.  Bring 
down  0,  the  divisor  now  is  contained  three  times  in 
the  dividend,  the  3 I put  in  the  quotient,  and  say  3 
times  5 are  15,  this  taken  from  20  leaves  5,  which 
put  down  and  carry  2 : 3 times  6 are  18,  and  2 are 
20,  which  taken  from  28  leaves  8,  carry  2 : 3 times 
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7 are  21,  and  2 are  23,  which  taken  from  26  leaves 
3.  Bring  down  the  other  0,  the  quotient  is  now  5, 
with  which  proceed  as  before. 

REDUCTION. 

Reduction  is  the  method  of  converting  numbers 
from  one  name,  or  denomination,  to  another  of  the 
same  value;  and  it  is  divided  into  Redaction  descend- 
ing, and  Reduction  ascending. 

When  numbers  of  a higher  denomination  are  to  be 
brought  to  a lower,  it  is  called  Reduction  descending , 
and  it  is  performed  by  Multiplication. 

When  numbers  of  a lower  denomination  are  to  be 
brought  to  a higher  denomination,  it  is  called  Reduc- 
tion ascending , and  is  performed  by  Division. 

Reduction  descending,  or  converting  great  into  small. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  given  number  by  as  many  of 
the  lower  denomination  as  make  one  of  the  higher. 

Thus,  in  reducing  5 51.  into  shillings,  I multiply  the 
55  by  20,  and  the  answer  is  1100  shillings;  in  both 
cases  the  value  is  the  same,  that  is,  55/.  is  equal  to 
1100  shillings. 

Reduction  ascending,  or  converting  small  into  great. 

Rule.  Divide  by  as  many  oj  the  lower  denomina- 
tion as  make  one  of  the  next  higher. 

Thus,  in  bringing  890  pence  into  shillings,  I divide 
the  number  by  12,  and  the  answer  is  74  shillings  and 
two  pence  over.  The  remainders,  if  any  occur,  are 
always  of  the  same  denomination  as  the  respective 
dividends. 

TABLE. 

4 farthings  (q)  - - - - make  1 penny  d. 

12  pence  ------  make  1 shilling  s. 

20  shillings make  1 pound  L . 

21  shillings make  1 guinea. 

i denotes  a farthing : \ two  farthings,  or  a half- 
penny : and  f three  farthings. 
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L.  s.  d. 


EXAMPLES. 


Ex  1.  Reduce  29  6 8 into  farthings. 


20 

586  shillings 
12 

7040  pence 
4 


Answer  28160  farthings 


I multiply  the  29  by  20,  and  take 
in  the  6,  thus  I find  586  shillings  are 
equal  to  29/.  6s.  To  reduce  the  shil- 
lings to  pence,  I multiply  the  586 
by  12,  and  take  in  the  8,  which  gives 
7040,  the  number  of  pence  equal  to 
29/.  6s.  8 d.  I next  multiply  7040  by 
4,  and  find  the  answer  is  28160  far- 
things, equal  to  the  given  sum  29/. 
6s.  8 d. 


Ex.  2.  In  28160  farthings  how  many  pounds  sterling  1 


4)28160 
12)7040 
20)586— 3d. 
Answer  L.  29  6 8 


I divide  the  28160  farthings  by  4,  be- 
cause 4 farthings  make  a penny,  the  an- 
swer is  7040.  I next  divide  the  7040  by 
12,  and  the  answer  is  586  and  8 over, 
which  are  pence ; and  now  586  divided 
by  20,  gives  29  and  6 over,  which  are  shil- 
lings ; the  true  answer  is  therefore  29/. 
6s.  8 d. 


Troy , or  Goldsmiths’  Weight. 

TABLE. 

24  grains  (gr.)  - make  - 1 pennyweight,  dwt. 

20  pennyweights  - - - - 1 ounce,  - oz. 

12  ounces 1 pound,  - - lb. 

By  this  weight,  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  precious 
stones,  are  weighed.  It  is  also  used  in  ascertaining 
the  strength  of  licpiors. 

Ex.  I.  How  many  grains  of  gold  are  there  in  a 
cup  weighing  3 lb.  9 oz.  6 dwts.  18  gr.? 


200 
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II).  02.  dwts.gr. 
3 9 6 18 

12 


4f> 

20 


906 

24 


3632 

1813 


Here  I multiply  the  3 by  12,  and 
take  m 9 for  the  number  of  ounces  • 
I then  multiply  45  by  20,  and  take 
m the  6 for  the  pennyweights  ; and 
afterwards  the  906  by  24,  and  take 
m 1 8 tor  grains.  I take  the  8 in  when 
I multiply  by  4,  and  the  1 when  I 
multiply  by  2, 


21762 

Ex.  2.  How  many  pounds  troy  are  there  in  a 
million  of  grains  ? 


4(1,000000 

6)250000 

2 0)41666  — 4 = 16  grains. 

12)2083  — 6 

lb.  oz.  dwts.  gr. 

173—7  Answer  173  7 6 16 


Avoirdupois , or  Grocers  Weight . 


TABLE. 

16  drams  (dr.)  make  1 ounce,  oz. 

IB  ounces  - - - 1 pound,  lb. 

8 pounds  - - - 1 stone  of  meat. 

14  pounds  - - - l stone  horseman’s  weight, 

28  pounds  - - - 1 quarter,  qr. 

4 quarters,  or  112  lb.  1 hundred  weight,  cwt. 

20  hundred  weight-  1 ton. 

By  this  weight  almost  all  coarse  and  heavy  goods 
are  weighed ; such  as  butcher's  meat,  grocery,  cheese, 
butter,  &c. ; wax,  pitch,  tallow,  and  all  metals,  ex- 
cept gold  and  silver.  Avoirdupois  weight  was  first 
used  in  Henry  VTIIth’s  reign ; and  was  introduced 
expressly  for  weighing  butcher’s  meat,  and  other 
coarse  and  heavy  articles. 
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Ex  1.  How  many  drams  are  there  in  225  tons, 
17  cwt.  3 qr.  24  lb.  12  oz.  8 dr.? 

tom.  cwt.  qr.  lb.  oz.  dr. 

225  17  3 24  12  8 
20 


4517 

4 


18071 

28 


144572 

36144 


506012 

16 


3036074 

506013 


I multiply  by  20  and  lake  in  the  17 
cwt.,  because  20  cwt.  make  one  ton  ; 
then  by  four  and  take  in  the  3, ''fee- 
cause  4 quarters  make  a cwt. ; then 
by  28  and  take  in  the  24,  because  28 
lb.  make  a quarter;  then  by  10  and 
take  in  the  12,  because  10  ounces 
make  a pound  ; and  again  by  16  and 
take  in  the  8,  because  16  drams  make 
an  ounce. 


8096204 

16 


48577232 

8096204 


129539272 


Answer,  129530272  drams. 


Ex.  2.  How  many  tops  are  there  in  259078544  drains  ? 


4)259078544 


4)64769636 


4)1G1 92409 


4)4048102—1)  oz. 

[-9 

7)1012025 — 2 ) 


4)144575 

lb. 

4)30143—3—21 


20)903,5—3 


461  15  8 21  9 


I divide  by  the  same  numbers 
with  which  1 multiplied  in  the 
last  example,  only  in  the  reverse 
order:  and  instead  of  dividing 
by  16,  16,  and  28,  by  long  divi- 
sion, I divide  by  their  compo- 
nent parts,  4x4;  4x4;  7x4. 
— In  bringing  the  ounces  into 
pounds,  I have  two  remainders, 
viz.  1 and  2,  to  find  the  value  of 
which,  I mnltiply  the  last  re- 
mainder 2,  by  the  first  divisor  4, 
and  take  in  the  1,  which  make 
9 ounces.  For  the  same  reason 
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the  remainder  3 is  equal  to  21  lb. 

tons,  cwt.  qrs.  lb.  oz. 

Answer,  451  15  3 21  9 

Hay  Weight. 

56  lbs.  of  old  hay  -----  1 truss. 

60  lbs.  of  new  hay 1 truss. 

36  trusses 1 load. 

Of  straw  36  lb.  make  the  truss,  and  36  trusses  the 
load. 

Bread.  lb.  oz. 

A peck  loaf  weighs 17  6 

A half  ditto  --  -----811 

A quartern  ditto  ------  4 5J 

A peck  of  flour  weighs  - - - - 14  0 
A bushel  - - - - - - - -56  0 

A sack,  or  5 bushels  - - - 280  0 


Apothecaries’  Weight. 

TABLE. 

20  grains  (gr.)  - make  1 scruple  3 = 20  gr.  troy. 
3 scruples  - - - - 1 dram  5 = 60 

8 drams  - - - - 1 ounce  J = 480 

12  ounces  - - - - 1 pound  lb  = 5760 

By  this  weight  Apothecaries  mix  their  medicines, 
but  they  buy  their  drugs  by  Avoirdupois  weight. 

Ex.  1.  How  many  grains  are  there  in  2 lb.  5 oz. 
4 dr.  1 scr.  17  gr.  ? 

lb.  oz.  dr.  scr.  gr. 

2 5 4 1 17 


I multiply  the  pounds  by  12,  and 
take  in  the  5,  because  12  ounces  make 
a pound : afterwards  by  8,  3,  and  20, 
taking  in  the  several  drams,  scruples, 
and  grains,  as  in  the  former  articles.. 


Answer  - 14197  grains. 


12 

29 

8 


236 

3 


709 

20 


14197 
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Ex.  2.  In  42591  grains,  how  many  pounds! 
2,0)4259,1 


3)2129—11 

8)709—2 

12)88—5 


The  multipliers  in  the  laat  example 
are  made  divisors  in  this,  in  the  reverse 
order. 


7 4 5 2 11 

Answer  - 7 lh.  4 oz.  5 dr.  2 sci.  11  gr. 
Apothecaries  make  use  of  the  following  characteis 
also. 

R recipe,  take. 

a,  act , or  ana,  of  each  the  same  quantity. 

$,  or  ss,  signifies  the  half  of  any  thing, 
cong.  congius,  a gallon, 
coch.  cochleare,  a spoonful. 

M.  manipulus,  a handful. 

P.  pugil,  as  much  as  can  be  taken  between  the 
thumb  and  two  fore  fingers, 
q.  s.  sufficient  quantity. 

Wool  Weight . 


TABLE. 

14  pounds  - - make  - 
2 stone,  or  28  pounds 
6J  tod,  or  13  stone  - - - 
2 weys 


12  sacks 1 last,  1. 


1 stone,  st. 

1 tod,  t. 

1 wey,  or  weigh,  w, 
1 sack,  s. 


Ex.  1, 
wool? 

6 

3. 

36 

3 

39 

2 


How  many  stone  are  there  in  6 weys  of 


In  multiplying  by  6J,  I first  take 
the  6,  as  usual,  and  then  to  multiply 
by  \ I divide  the  multiplicand  by  2, 
place  the  quotient  3 under  the  for- 
mer product,  and  add  them  togeth- 
er for  the  answer. 


78 
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Ex.  ;2.  In  700  stone  of  wool,  how  many  weys  ? 

13)700  The  readiest  way  of  working  this 

example,  is,  to  divide  the  stone  by 

00 — 6 because  13  stone  make  l wey. 

The  answer  is  00  weys  and  0 stone, 

or  00  wcvs  and  3 tods. 

%) 


The  table  usually  begins  with  7 pounds  make  1 
clove ; but  the  clove  differs  in  different  counties,  and, 
besides,  is  not  often  used  in  the  wool  trade.  The 
stone  is  also  different  in  different  counties ; in  Glou- 
cestershire it  is  15  lb.,  but  in  Herefordshire  it  is  only 
12  lb.  By  a statute  of  Ilenry  VII.  it  was  made  14 
lb.  as  above. 


Long  Measure. 

TABLE. 

3 barley  corns  (b.  c.)  - make  1 inch,  in. 

12  inches  - --  --  --1  foot,  ft. 

3 feet,  or  30  inches  - - - 1 yard,  yd. 

2 yards,  or  0 feet,  or  72  inches  - 1 fathom,  ftb. 

54-  yards,  or  16£  feet  - - - 1 pole,  or  rod,  p. 

40  poles,  or  220  yards  - - - 1 furlong,  fur. 

8 furlongs,  or  1700  yards  - 1 mile,  m. 

3 miles,  or  5280  yards  - - 1 league,  lea. 


Ex.  1.  How  many  yards  are  there  between  Lon- 
don and  Bath,  the  distance  of  which  is  108  miles? 

108  In  multiplying  by  5J,  1 multiply  first 
8 by  the  5 as  usual ; then,  to  multiply  by 
— - I divide  the  multiplicand  by  2,  and  add 

804  the  quotient  so  found,  to  the  product  al- 
40  ready  obtained  : a shorter  way  would  be 

7 to  multiply  108  by  1760,  the  number  of 

34560  yards  in  a mile : thus  - 2760 


'4 


108 


172800 

17280 


14080 
17600 
i onoho 


Answer  * 190080  yards. 


190080 
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Ex.  2.  Tn  700329  feet,  how  many  leagues? 


1 first  bring  the  feet  into 
yards,  by  dividing  by  3 ; then, 
as  I caiinot  divide  by  5.j,  I 
multiply  the  last  quotient  by 
2,  to  bring  it  into  half-yards, 
and  divide  by  11,  because 
there  are  11  half-yards  in  a 
pole,  I find  a remainder  of  0, 
which  are  half-yards,  equal 
to  3 yards. 

Ans.  48  lea.  0 in.  0 fur.  0 p. 
3 yds. 

The  origin  of  Long  Measure  is  taken  from  a grain 
of  barley,  of  which,  3 selected  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  ear,  and  well  dried,  make  1 inch ; accordingly  1 
barley-corn  is  the  least  measure.  But  in  this,  as  in 
other  weights  and  measures,  the  standard  to  which 
all  are  referred,  is  preserved  at  Guildhall,  London; 
and  therefore  we  have  no  need  to  look  after  grains 
of  wheat,  or  of  barley,  to  get  accurate  weights  and 
measures. 

Four  inches  make  a hand,  which  is  used  in  estim- 
ating the  height  of  horses. 

The  English  yard  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  arm  of  King  Henry  I.,  in  the  year  1101. 

The  pole  is  different  in  different  counties : in  Lan- 
cashire 7 yards  make  a pole,  and  in  Cheshire,  an  ad- 
joining county,  they  reckon  8 yards  to  a pole;  and 
in  some  counties,  6 yards  go  to  a pole. 

A furlong  being  220  yards,  or  060  feet,  or  7920 
inches ; a chain  used  in  land-measuring  is  the  tenth 
part  of  a furlong,  or  792  inches ; and  there  being 
100  links  in  a chain,  the  link  is  7.92  inches. 

j i • . * 


3)700329 

253443 

2 


11)506880 
4 0)4008t0— 0 = 3 
8)1152—0 
3)144—0 

48 


P 
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Cloth  Measure. 

TABLE. 

2J  inches  - - - - make  1 nail,  n. 

4 nails,  or  9 inches  - - - 1 quarter,  qr. 

4 quarters,  or  36  inches  - 1 yard,  yd. 

5 quarters,  or  45  inches  - 1 English  ell,  E. 

Ex.  1.  How  many  inches  in  length  are  there  in 
156  ells  of  cambric  ? 

156 


780 

9 -L 

1560 

195 

1755 


In  multiplying  by  2J,  I first  multi- 
ply by  the  2,  then  divide  the  multipli- 
cand by  4,  which  is  the  same  as  mul- 
tiplying by  \ ; add  the  sums  thus  found 
for  the  true  answer. 

Answer  - 1755  inches.’ 


Ex.  2.  In  a thousand  inches  of  cotton,  how  many 
yards  are  there? 

9)iooo  Here  I divide  by  9,  because  9 inches 

- — make  a quarter  of  a yard,  and  it  is 

4)iii—i  easjer  t0  divide  by  9,  than  by  2J,  and 

27  3 o l then  by  4. 

Ans.  27  yds.  3 qr.  0 n.  1 in. 


144  square  inches 
9 square  feet  - 
100  square  feet  - - 

100  acres  - - - 

30J  square  yards  - 
40  perches-  - - 

4 square  roods,  or 
4840  sq.  yds. 
640  acres  - - - 


Square  or  Land  Measure. 

TABLE. 

make  l square  foot 
- - 1 square  yard 

• 1 sq.  of  flooring,  roofing,  &c. 

• 1 hide 

• 1 perch,  p. 

- 1 rood,  rd. 


1 acre. 

1 square  mile. 
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Square-measure  is  used  to  estimate  all  kinds  ot 
superficies,  such  as  land,  paving,  plastering,  roofing, 
tiling,  and  every  thing  that  has  length  and  breadth  ; 
thus,  if  I want  to  measure  a room  *25  feet  long  and 
18  broad,  I multiply  25  by  18,  and  find  the  square 
measure  equal  to  450  feet. 

Ex.  1.  How  many  yards  are  there  in  5604  acres? 

5604 

4 


2*2416 

40 


896640 

SOi 


26899200 

224160 


Here,  as  in  a former  case,  to 
multiply  by  30J,  I first  multiply 
by  the  30,  and  then  divide  the 
multiplicand  by  4,  which  is  the 
same  as  to  multiply  by  a \ ; and 
adding  together  the  two  sums  thus 
found  for  the  answer. 


27123360  Answer  - - 27123360  yards. 


Ex.  2.  In  6534  square  feet,  how  many  perches  ? 
9)6534 


726 

4 


121)2904(24 

242 


484 

484 


As  we  cannot  divide  by  30 J,  I 
multiply  the  726  yards  by  4,  to 
bring  them  into  quarters,  and  then 
divide  by  121,  because  there  are 
121  quarters  in  30 J yards. 


Answer  - - 24  perches. 


Cubic  or  Solid  Measure. 

TABLE. 

1728  cubic  inches  - - - 1 cudic  foot 

27  cubic  feet  - - - - 1 yard 

40  feet  of  rough  timber  - 1 load,  or  ton. 

50  feet  of  hewn  ditto  - 1 load,  or  ton. 

42  feet 1 ton  of  shipping. 
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Ex.  1.  In  30  solid  yards,  how  many  inches? 

m 

27 


252 

72 


972  : 
1728 


7774 

1944 

0804 

972 


Answer  - - 1079010  inches. 

A cube  is  a solid  body,  that  has  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  of  equal  dimensions ; it  contains  six 
equal  sides.  A cubic  number  is  produced  by  mul- 
tiplying any  number  twice  into  itself : 27  is  the  cube 
of  3 ; for  3 multiplied  by  3 is  9,  and  9 multiplied 
again  by  3 is  27. 

t . 

Wine  Measure. 


TABLE. 

4 gills  -----  make  - 1 pint,  pt. 

2 pints  --------1  quart,  qt. 

4 quarts  - --  --  --1  gallon,  gal. 

63  gallons 1 hogshead,  hhd.  i 

gallons 1 puncheon 


2 hogsheads,  or  126  gallons  - 1 pipe,  or  butt,  p. 

2 pipes,  or  252  gallons  - - 1 tun,  t. 

Ex,  1 . How  many  gallons  are  there  in  5 pipes  of  wine  ? 

5 

21 

10 

63 


Answer 


630  gallons. 
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Ex.  2.  In  7006  pints,  how  many  gallons  ? 
2)7006 


100 


4)3503 

875  3 Answer  - 875  gal.  3 qts. 

Wines,  spirits,  cider,  perry,  oil,  vinegar,  and  milk, 
are  bought  and  sold  by  this  measure. 

Ale  and  Beer  Measure. 
table. 

2 pints  ------- 

4 quarts  ------ 

9 gallons  ------ 

2 firkins,  or  18  gallons  - - 

2 kilderkins,  or  36  gallons 

54  gallons 

2 hogsheads,  or  108  gallons 

Corn  Measure. 


TABTE. 

2 pints  - - - - make  1 quart 
4 quarts  ------  1 gallon 

2 gallons  -----  l peck 

4 pecks 1 bushel 

2 bushels 1 strike 

5 bushels  ---->-  1 load  of  corn 

8 bushels  -----  1 quarter 


5 quarters,  or  40  bushels  - 1 wey,  or  load  of  wheat 

2 weys,  or  80  bushels  - 1 last 

Coal  Measure. 

TABLE. 

4 pecks  ------ 

3 bushels 

12  sacks,  or  36  bushels  - 
21  chaldrons  - - - - - 


1 bushel 
1 sack 
1 chaldron 
I score. 


- 1 quart,  qt. 

- 1 gallon,  gal. 

- 1 firkin,  fir. 

- 1 kilderkin,  kil. 

- 1 barrel,  bar. 

- 1 hogshead,  hogs. 

- 1 butt,  bt. 
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Commercial  Numbers,  or  Articles  sold  by  Tale 

articles  of  anv  kmrt  _ _ a * 


12  articles  of  any  kind 

13  ditto  . _ . 

12  dozen  . . 

20  articles  of  any  kind  - - 

5 score 

6 score 
12  score 

5 dozen  skins  of  parchment 
72  words  in  Common  law  - 
80  words  in  the  Exchequer 
90  words  in  Chancery  - - 
24  sheets  of  paper  - - _ 

20  quires 

21  quires,  and  12  sheets,  - 
or  51G  sheets  - - - _ _ 

2 reams 


1 dozen 
1 long  dozen 
1 gross 
1 score 
1 hundred 
1 great  hundred 
1 pack  of  wool 
1 roll 
1 sheet 
1 ditto 
1 ditto 
1 quire 
1 ream 

1 printers’s  ream 
1 bundle. 


Folio  is  tiie  largest  size  of  books,  of  which, 

2 leaves,  or  4 pages,  make  a sheet. 
Wuarto,  4to.  ....  4 leaves,  or  8 pages,  make  a sheet. 
Octavo,  8vo.  - - - - 8 leaves,  or  16  pages,  ditto 

Jluodecimo,  12mo.  - - - 12  leaves,  or  24  pages,  ditto 

Octodecimo,  18mo.  - - 18  leaves,  or  36  pages,  ditto 


Time. 

TABLE. 

60  seconds  (sec.)  - - - make  1 minute,  m. 

60  minutes,  or  3600  seconds  - 1 hour,  h. 

24  hours,  or  1440  minutes  - - 1 day,  d. 

7 days,  or  168  hours  - - - 1 week,  w. 

4 weeks,  or  28  days  - - - - 1 month,  in. 

12  calendar  months,  or  52  weeks, 
or  365  days,  or  8766  hours  - 1 year. 

Thirteen  months,  each  containing  4 weeks,  and 
each  week  containing  7 days,  make  only  364  days ; 
but  the  common  year  is  divided  into  12  calendar 
months,  and  it  consists  of  365J  days,  some  of  the 
months  having  30,  and  some  31  days,  and  February 
having  only  28  days,  excepting  on  leap  year,  which 
is  every  fourth  year,  when  February  has  29  days : 
this  addition  of  one  day  in  four  years,  makes  the 
reckoning  365J  days  for  each  year:  the  following 
lines  will  assist  the  memory  in  recollecting  the  length 
of  each  ©articular  month ; 
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Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November; 

February  has  twenty-eight  alone, 

And  all  the  rest  have  thirty-one. 

Though  the  year  is  usually  reckoned  at  365^  days, 
yet  that  is  not  perfectly  accurate,  it  being  fully  ascer- 
tained, that  the  year  consists  of  365  days,  5 hours, 
48  minutes,  48  seconds. 

Leap  year  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  year  by 
4 ; if  there  be  no  remainder  it  is  leap  year ; thus  1808 
isdivisibleby  4,  without  a remainder,  and  is  leap-year. 
The  year  1800  was  an  exception,  and  so  will  1900, 
a day  dropt,  in  an  hundred  years,  being  necessary  to 
keep  the  calculations  accurate. 


Astronomy. 

TABLE. 


60  seconds  (60")  - - - 

60  minutes  - - - - 

30  degrees  - - - - 

12  signs,  or  360  degrees 


make  1 minute,  1' 

- - 1 degree,  1* 

- - 1 sign 

- - 1 great  circle. 


The  mile,  in  Long  Measure,  is  of  different  lengths 
in  different  countries.  The  ancient  Roman,  and  mod- 
ern Italian  mile,  contained  1000  paces,  rnille  passus , 
whence  the  term  mile  is  derived.  The  following  ta- 
ble will  shew  the  length  of  the  mile,  or  league,  in  the 
principal  nations  of  Europe,  expressed  in  yards. 

yards 

Mile  of  Russia  - - is  1100,  or  5 furlongs. 

Italy  - - - 1467  nearly,  or  5-6ths  of 

an  English  mile. 

England  - - 1760 

Scotland  - - 2200,  or  1 English  mile 


Ireland  - - - 

Small  league  of  France 

Mean  league  of  France 


and  a quarter. 

2200 

2933,  or  1 Eng.  mile,  and 
two-thirds  of  a mile. 
3666,  or  2 Eng.  miles,  and 
1-twelfth  of  a mile. 
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Great  league  of  France 

Mile  of  Poland  - - - 

Spain  - - - 

Germany  - - 

t \ 

Sweden  - - 

* Denmark  - - 

Hungary  - - 


4400,  or  2 English  miles 
and  a half. 

4400 

5028,  or  3 English  miles 
nearly. 

5860,  or  3 English  miles 
and  a half. 

7233,  or  4 Eng.  miles  and 
1-sixth  of  a mile. 

7233 

8800,  or  5 English  miles. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXERCISE. 

NUMERATION. 

Express  the  following  numbers  in  figures. 

Ex.  1.  Thirty-nine. 

2.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

3.  Two  thousand  and  one. 

4.  Thirty-five  thousand  and  twenty-eight. 

5.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand. 

6.  One  million  and  fifty-nine. 

7.  Eighty-seven  millions,  five  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand,  one  huudred  and  nine. 

8.  Five  hundred  seventy-six  millions,  three  hun- 
dred twenty-five  thousand,  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
one. 

9.  Eight  hundred  millions  and  eighty. 

10.  Three  hundred  three  millions  and  thirty-one. 

ADDITION. 

Ex.  1.  Add  together  the  following  sums,  98764, 
397652,  876,  459321,  21,  80,  and  76942. 

2.  Add  39704,  47652,  34291,  225,  48,  764871,  and 
10000  together. 

3.  What  is  the  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand  and 
four;  five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  three  hundred 
and  nine ; four  hundred  and  twenty-seven ; fifty  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  eighty ; two  millions  and  five ; 
and  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  ? 
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4.  A person  at  his  death  left  3287/  to  his  widow, 
to  his  eldest  son  he  bequeathed  5230/.,  am  o eac  i 

of  five  other  children,  he  left  a thousand  pounds 

less  than  to  the  eldest  son  ; lie  left  also  ‘o  a neplm 
105/.,  and  the  same  sum  to  be  divided  “ 

distant  relations;  how  much  money  did  he  leave  be 

hind  him  ? 


SUBTRACTION. 

Ex.  1.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  was  discover- 
ed in  the  year  1302,  how  long  is  it  since  to  the  pres* 

ent  year  1813?  . . . ., 

2.  The  art  of  printing  was  discovered  in  the  year 

one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-nine,  how  long 
is  it  since  ? 

3.  Coaches  were  first  used  in  England  in  the  year 

1580,  how  many  years  since?  . A ^ . , 

4 Needle-making  was  introduced  into  England 
from  India  in  the  year  1545,  how  many  years  was 
that  before  the  present  king  came  to  his  throne,  wlncli 

was  in  1760? 


MULTIPLICATION. 

Ex.  1.  Multiply  three  millions  thirty-nine  thou- 
sand and  three,  by  thirty-five  thousand  and  twenty- 
eisrht. 

2.  Multiply  six  billions,  six  hundred  thousand  and 
sixty-five,  by  eight  thousand  and  thirty-nine. 

3.  There  are  eleven  hundred  hackney  coaches  m 
London ; suppose  on  the  average  each  coach  earns 
thirteen  shillings  a day,  how  many  shillings  will  be 
expended  in  the  hire  of  these  carriages  in  a year  ot 
365  days,  Sundays  being  excepted  ? 

4.  In  Jamaica  only  there  were  imported  annually, 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  negroes 
from  the  coast  of  Africa:  how  many  slaves  have  free- 
born Englishmen  made  in  that  island  since  the  year 
1799,  to  the  year  1807,  in  which  the  traffic  was  glo- 
riously abolished? 


Q 
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5.  How  many  miles  will  a person  walk  in  66  years, 
supposing  he  travels  one  day  with  another  6 miles, 
and  there  are  365  days  in  a year  ? 

division. 

Ex.  1.  Divide  fifty  millions  by  four  thousand  and 
seventy-nine. 

2.  The  planet  Mercury  goes  round  the  sun  in  88 
days,  which  is  the  length  of  her  year,  how  many  years 
of  Mercury  would  make  50  of  our  years,  supposing 
each  year  contained  exactly  365  days? 

3.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  a thousand  millions 
of  inhabitants  in  the  known  world,  if  one  thirty-third 
of  this  number  die  annually,  how  many  deaths  are 
there  in  a year  ? 

4.  The  national  debt,  at  present,  cannot  be  less 
than  five  hundred  millions  sterling,  how  long  would 
that  be  in  paying  off  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  and 
twenty-five  pounds  per  annum  ? 

5.  The  taxes  annually  collected  amount  to  full 
thirty-three  millions  of  pounds,  how  many  poor  fam- 
ilies of  six  persons  each  would  that  sum  support, 
supposing  the  annual  expences  of  the  father  and  mo- 
ther to  be  20/.,  and  of  each  child  7/.  ? 

reduction. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  28  shillings  to  pence. 

2.  Bring  56  pounds  into  shillings. 

3.  Reduce  672  pence  into  farthings. 

4.  How  many  pence  are  there  in  105/.  ? 

<5.  In  1000  guineas  how  many  shillings? 

6.  In  4704/.  how  many  pence  ? 

7.  How  many  seven-shilling  pieces  are  there  in  a 
thousand  guineas  ? 

8.  How  many  groats  are  there  in  a hundred 
guineas  ? 

9.  Bring  3110456  pence  into  groats,  shillings,  and 
pounds  ? 

10.  How  many  crown  pieces  are  there  in  79/.  155.  ? 

1 1 . How  many  half-crowns  are  there  in  85/.  125. 6d.  ? 
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12.  In  769  guineas,  how  many  sixpences? 

Troy  Weight. 

Ex.  1.  In  36  lb.  10  oz.  12  dwts.  16  gi\,  how  many 

grains?  . 

2.  How  many  pounds  troy  are  there  in  5987  pen- 
nyweights ? . . 

3.  In  1434  lb.  0 oz.  Odwts.  19  gr.  how  many  grains? 

4.  How  many  pounds  are  there  in  45065  grains? 

5.  Reduce  105  lbs.  troy  into  grains. 

6.  In  495  spoons,  weighing  103  lbs.  1 oz.  10  dwts., 
how  many  grains? 

Avoirdupois. 

Ex.  1.  In  179  cwt.,  how  many  pounds? 

2.  Reduce  8345  tons  into  quarters. 

3.  How  many  ounces  are  there  in  4 tons,  15  cwt. 
2 qr.  12  lb? 

4.  In  233076  ounces  of  sugar,  how  many  cwt.  ? 

5.  How  many  drams  are  there  in  53  tons,  14  cwt. 
1 qr.  12  lb.  14  oz.  8 dr.? 

6.  In  32384818  drams,  how  many  tons  weight? 

A Apothecaries'  W eight. 

Ex.  1.  In  51  lb.  2 oz.  of  rhubarb,  how  many  scruples? 

2.  In  234876  grains,  how  many  pounds  ? 

3.  How  many  pounds  are  there  in  1000  ounces  ©f 
opium  ? 

4.  In  239  lb.  9 oz.  2 dr.  2 scr.  14  gr.,  how  many 

grains?  _ ; 

5.  How  many  scruples  are  there  in  one  hundred 
and  three  ounces  of  Peruvian  bark? 

6.  In  126794  grains,  how  many  pounds? 

Wool  Weight. 

Ex.  1.  In  a pack  of  wool,  weighing  3 cwt.  and  2 qrs., 
how  many  tods  are  there? 

2.  How  many  ounces  are  there  in  a tod  of  wool? 

Long  Measure. 

Ex.  1.  How  many  inches  are  there  in  1009  miles? 

2.  Reduce  57  in.  4 fur.  38  p.  3 yds.  2 ft.  3 in.  1 b.  c. 
into  barley-corns. 

3.  In  100004  poles,  how  many  inches? 

4.  In  409683  feet,  how  many  furlongs?  . : 
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5.  IIow  often  will  the  wheel  of  a coach  turn  round 
in  going  from  London  to  Sheffield,  or  in  160  miles, 
supposing  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  to  be  16  feet? 

6.  Suppose  on  an  average  I step  two  feet  and  a 
half,  how  many  steps  shall  I take  in  walking  from 
London  to  Richmond,  a distance  of  10  miles? 

Clolh  Measure. 

Ex.  1.  How  many  English  ells  are  there  in  three 
thousand  and  fifty-five  nails  ? 

2.  In  15  yds.  2 qr.  3n.l  in.,  how  many  half  inches? 

3.  How  many  inches  are  there  in  10056  yards  ? 

4.  Reduce  546  English  ells  to  nails. 

Land  Measure. 

Ex.  1.  How  many  roods  are  there  in  382  perches? 

2.  In  561  acres  of  ground,  how  many  perches  and 
yards  ? 

3.  In  2967400  inches,  how  many  acres  ? 

4.  How  many  perches  are  there  in  997  acr.  2 rd. 

10  p.  ? 

Cubic  Measure. 

Ex.  1.  How  many  solid  inches  are  there  in  2 tons, 
12  feet  of  hewn  timber? 

2.  In  1259712  solid  inches,  how  many  yards? 

Wine  Measure. 

Ex.  1.  In  31490  pints,  how  many  gallons? 

2.  In  3 tuns,  1 hhd.  49  gallons  of  claret,  how  many 
quarts  ? 

3.  How  many  tuns  of  Port  wine  are  there  in  46088 

gallons? 

4.  In  ten  thousand  gills  of  Sherry,  how  many 
hogsheads  ? 

Ale  and  Beer  Measure. 

Ex.  1.  In  506  barrels  of  ale,  how  many  pints? 

2.  In  9065  butts  of  strong  beer,  how  many  gallons? 

3.  How  many  quarts  are  there  in  79  hogsheads 

of  beer  ? 

4.  In  76459  quarts,  how  many  kilderkins? 

5.  In  thirty  thousand  eight  hundred  pints  of  por- 
ter, how  many  hogsheads  ? a 

6.  How  many  pints  are  there  in  3 butts  of  beer' 
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Corn  Measure. 

Ex.  1.  In  57  quarters  of  corn,  how  many  pecks? 

2.  In  248456  pecks  of  oats,  how  many  lasts  ? 

3.  How  many  pints  are  there  in  19  bush.  2 p.  o i 
canary-seed  P 

4.  In  2 weys  and  4 quarters  of  barley,  how  many 
bushels  ? 

5.  How  many  quarters  of  corn  are  there  in  50,000 
gallons  ? 

Coal  Measure. 

Ex.  1.  How  many  sacks  are  there  in  five  score  of 
coals  ? 

2.  How  many  bushels  of  coals  are  there  in  a ves- 
sel containing  15  score? 

3.  In  ten  thousand  and  twelve  pecks,  how  many 
chaldron  are  there  ? 

4.  How  many  chaldron  of  coals  are  there  in  ten 
thousand  and  five  pecks  ? 

5.  In  three  score,  and  ten  bushels  of  coals,  how 
many  sacks  ? 

Commercial  Numbers. 

Ex.  1.  How  many  long  dozen  are  there  in  ten  thou- 
sand oranges? 

2.  How  many  gross  are  there  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  corks? 

3.  In  seventy  thousand  quills,  how  many  great 
hundreds  are  there? 

4.  I have  a deed  containing  4 skins  of  parchment, 
and  each  skin  contains  850  words ; for  how  many 
sheets  shall  I have  to  pay  the  person  who  copies  it, 
reckoning  according  to  the  common  law  charge  ? 

5.  The  writing  of  an  Exchequer  cause  occupies 
315  sheets,  for  how  many  words  shall  I have  to  pay 
the  clerk  who  copies  it  for  me  ? 

6.  A suit  has  been  four  years  in  chancery,  and  I 
wish  to  have  a copy  of  all  the  proceedings ; for  how 
many  sheets  shall  I pay,  supposing  it  occupies  1264 
skins  of  parchment,  and  each  skin  690  words  ? 

Time. 

Ex.  1.  In  4199  days,  how  many  months  and  years? 
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2.  Reduce  150  days  to  hours  and  minutes. 

3.  In  70  years  how  many  days,  supposing  each 
year  to  consist  of  365 £ days? 

4.  How  many  minutes,  hours,  and  days,  are  there 
in  5960034  seconds  ? 

5.  How  many  minutes  are  there  in  1808  years, 
allowing  365J  days  make  one  year? 

6.  How  many  seconds  has  a boy  lived,  who  is  12 
years,  9 months,  and  13  days  old,  reckoning  13 
lunar  months  of  28  days  each  to  a year  ? 

Astronomy. 

Ex.  1.  In  185  degrees,  how  many  minutes  and  se- 
conds? 

2.  How  many  degrees  are  there  in  five  thousand 
and  fifty-five  seconds  ? 

3.  How  many  seconds  are  there  in  a great  circle  ? 

4.  In  548056  seconds,  how  many  signs? 

5.  How  many  seconds  are  there  in  9 s.  4°  55'  56"? 

6.  In  700809  seconds,  how  many  degrees? 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  In  195  pounds,  how  many  shillings,  pence, 
and  farthings  ? 

2.  In  77  guineas,  how  many  shillings,  pence,  and 
farthings  ? 

3.  How  many  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and 
sixpences,  are  there  in  354/.  ? 

4.  In  4432127  farthings,  how  many  pence,  shil- 
lings, pounds,  and  guineas  ? 

5.  In  14  ingots  of  silver,  each  weighing  27  oz.  5 
dwts.,  how  many  grains  ? 

6.  In  three  dozen  of  table  spoons,  each  weighing 
2 oz.  and  9 dwts.,  how  many  pounds? 

7.  In  78  bags  of  hops,  each  weighing  3 cwt.,  how 
many  pounds  ? 

8.  How  many  pounds  and  cwls.  of  tobacco  are 
there  in  75  hogsheads,  each  containing  3 cwt.  1 qr. 
14  1b.? 

9.  In  98465  inches  of  broad  cloth,  how  many  yards 
and  ells  ? 
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10.  In  five  thousand  yards  of  cloth,  how  many  nails  ? 

11.  How  many  inches  are  there  between  London 
and  Bristol,  a distance  of  1*20  miles? 

12.  How  many  barley-corns  will  reach  round  the 
earth,  which  is  a great  circle  of  360  degrees,  and 
each  degree  contains  69^-  miles.  And  how  many 
quarters  of  barley  would  be  necessary  to  perform  this, 
supposing  9200  barley-corns  to  fill  a pint  measure? 

13.  How  often  will  a wheel  turn  in  going  from  Lon- 
don to  York,  a distance  of  198  miles,  if  the  wheel  be 

yards  in  circumference  ? 

14.  How  many  perches  are  there  in  a field  contain- 
ing 105  acres? 

15.  If  a field  of  5 acres  be  taken  from  one  of  56 
acres,  how  many  square  yards  will  remain  ? 

16.  How  many  pints  and  gallons  are  there  in  39 
hogsheads  of  cyder  ? 

17.  How  many  minutes  have  elapsed  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  present  time  1808,  supposing 
the  world  to  have  been  created  4004  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  each  year  to  consist  of  365| 
days  ? 
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COMPOUND  ADDITION. 

Addition  of  Money. 


PENCE  AND  SHILLING  TABLES. 


Pence. 

s. 

d. 

Pence. 

s. 

d. 

shill. 

L. 

8. 

d. 

20 

- 

- 

are  1 

8 

12 

- 

- are  1 

0 

20 

1 

0 

0 

25 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

18 

- 

- * 1 

6 

25 

1 

5 

0 

30 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

24 

- 

- - 2 

0 

30 

1 

10 

0 

35 

- 

- 

- 

2 

11 

30 

- 

- - 2 

6 

35 

- 

• 

1 

15 

0 

10 

- 

- 

- 

3, 

4 

36 

- 

- - 3 

0 

40 

• 

_ 

2 

0 

0 

45 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9 

42 

- 

- - 3 

6 

50 

• 

mm 

2 

10 

0 

50 

- 

m 

- 

4 

2 

48 

- 

- - 4 

0 

60 

- 

m. 

3 

0 

0 

55 

- 

- 

- 

4 

7 

54 

- 

- - 4 

6 

70 

- 

• 

3 

10 

0 

60 

- 

- 

- 

5 

0 

60 

- 

- - 5 

0 

80 

- 

- 

4 

0 

0 

65 

«a 

- 

- 

5 

5 

G6 

- 

- - 5 

6 

90 

- 

- 

4 

10 

0 

70 

- 

- 

- 

5 

10 

72 

- 

- - 6 

0 

100 

- 

- 

5 

0 

0 

75 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

78 

- 

- - 6 

6 

110 

. 

- 

5 

10 

0 

80 

- 

- 

- 

6 

8 

84 

- 

- - 7 

0 

120 

- 

- 

6 

0 

0 

85 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

90 

- 

- - 7 

6 

130 

- 

- 

6 

10 

0 

90 

- 

- 

- 

7 

6 

96 

- 

- - 8 

0 

140 

- 

- 

7 

0 

0 

95 

- 

- 

- 

7 

11 

102 

- 

- - 8 

6 

150 

- 

- 

7 

10 

0 

100 

- 

- 

- 

8 

4 

108 

- 

- - 9 

0 

160 

- 

- 

8 

0 

0 

105 

- 

- 

- 

8 

9 

114 

- 

- - 9 

6 

170 

- 

• 

8 

10 

0 

no 

- 

- 

9 

2 

120 

- 

- - 10 

0 

180 

- 

- 

9 

0 

0 

115 

- 

- 

- 

9 

7 

132 

- 

- * - 11 

0 

190 

- 

- 

9 

10 

0 

120 

- 

- 

- 

10 

0 

144 

- 

- - 12 

0 

200 

- 

- 

10 

0 

0 

Compound 

ADDITION 

is  a 

method 

of 

collecting 

several  numbers  of  different  denominations  into  one 


sum. 

Rule.  1.  Arrange  the  numbers  so  that  those  of 
the  same  denomination  may  stand,  directly  under  each 
other , and  draw  a line  under  them. 

2.  Add  the  numbers  in  the  lowest  denomination  to- 
gether, and  find  how  many  units  of  the  next  higher  de- 
nomination are  contained  in  their  sum. 

3.  Write  down  the  remainder , and  carry  the  units 
to  the  next  higher  denomination , and  proceed  so  to  the 
end. 
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L.  s . d.  I first  add  together  the  farthings* 

Ex.  468  19  4£  which  I find  to  be  14,  but  14  far- 
123  16  llj  things  make  3£rf.,  I pnt  down  the 
987  12  9 4 and  carry  the  3 to  the  column  oi 

854  13  pence,  which  I then  add  together, 
123  17  4J  and  find  the  sum  to  be  58,  but  by 
456  18  10|  the  table,  55  pence  are  45.  Id., 
439  4 64  therefore  58  pence  are  45.  10 d.,  I 

592  12  4|  put  down  the  10  and  carry  the  4 to 

— -the  column  of  shillings ; I now  add 

3847  15  10£  the  shillings  together,  and  find  the 
sum  to  be  115,  but  115  shillings 


the  pounds,  and  proceed  ; 

is  in 

Simple  Addition 

i. 

Ex.  1. 

2. 

3. 

Z. 

4. 

d. 

L.  s. 

d. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

L. 

5. 

d 

s. 

55  3 

8 

67 

2 

8 

95 

2 

9 

49 

9 

11 

62  6 

3 

24 

9 

9 

89 

7 

8 

33 

8 

7 

96  2 

1 

38 

2 

5 

72 

4 

3 

96 

12 

9 

31  8 

4 

42 

5 

9 

67 

9 

2 

75 

3 

4 

43  7 

5 

78 

6 

6 

51 

8 

9 

51 

8 

9 

10  9 

8 

64 

6 

9 

45 

6 

4- 

12 

19 

7 

5.  491 

16 

9 

6. 

722 

10 

7. 

477 

16 

4i 

272 

15 

6i 

966 

4 

395 

15 

24 

889 

17 

m 

899 

13 

6 

736 

5 

il 

647 

19 

24 

248 

16  104 

692 

14 

H 

398 

16 

7 

532 

14 

9 

565 

13 

5f 

563 

16 

10J 

476 

19 

n 

937 

17 

0 

770 

0 

H 

744 

12 

9J 

441 

16 

4f 

945 

17 

7 

669 

15 

74 

760 

18 

o| 

420 

13 

qi 

593 

15  111 

672 

11 

11 

150 

10 

0 

150 

10 

0 

40 

0 

10 
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L. 

s. 

d. 

L 

s. 

d. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

8.  4567 

14 

Hf 

9.  3256 

19 

64 

10.  3567 

12 

94 

4934 

15 

9 

4397 

10 

Ilf 

7960 

17 

'if 

10 

2765 

16 

m 

1974 

12 

*>i 

1234 

15 

7f 

9876 

19 

Hi 

7246 

8 

4 

5678 

12 

34 

3497 

9 

5 

■ 3942 

15 

lOf 

9123 

14 

10 

1234 

10 

8f 

4567 

8 

n 

4567 

13 

Hf 

5678 

16 

10 

4567 

17 

nf 

8912 

17 

9 

4376 

8 

9 

9376 

12 

84 

1456 

9 

6 

2794 

15 

4i 

4623 

2 

5 

7891 

10 

4| 

7921 

12 

ioi 

5932 

5 

4 

2845 

6 

3 

1764 

13 

9f 

2487 

7 

3 

6789 

12 

54 

1805 

17 

4 

5764 

16 

Hi 

2345 

13 

11 

1764 

12 

7 

1234 

18 

2 

6789 

16 

9f 

3459 

15 

11 

5678 

19 

n 

4972 

15 

10 

2946 

16 

lOf 

9012 

17 

10 

3456 

19 

54 

1796 

14 

10 

3456 

2 

2 

7891 

16 

7f 

4325 

16 

8 

7890 

14 

5 

. 2345 

14 

Ilf 

5678 

12 

Ilf 

1234 

13 

10 

6782 

12 

9 

4932 

14 

6 

5678 

15 

7 

4315 

11 

n 

2005 

9 

9123 

13 

4 

2105 

8 

6 

Troy  Weight. 

lb.  oz.dwts.gr.  In  adding  up  the  column  of grains 

7684  9 16  22  I find  the  sum  to  be  122,  which  I 

1234  11  5 19  divide  by  24  to  bring  it  into  penny- 

9876*  8 11  22  weights;  and  122  grains  make  5 

1493  9 19  12  pennyweights  and  2 grains  over; 

3587  10  10  3 the  2 I put  down,  and  carry  the  5 

2345  7 6 15  to  the  column  of  pennyweights ; I 

6789  9 14  21  then  add  these  together,  and  find 

3257  11  15  8 the  sum  to  be  101,  which  I divide 

by  20  to  bring  to  ounces,  I put 

36271  7 1 2 down  the  1 and  carry  5 to  the  col- 

umn of  ounces ; then  adding  the 
ounces,  I find  the  sum  79,  which,  by  dividing  by  12, 
gives  6 lb.  7 oz.  the  7 I put  down,  and  carry  the  6 
to  the  pounds,  and  proceed  as  in  Simple  Addition, 
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lb. 

oz. 

dwt. 

lb. 

oz. 

dwt. 

gr. 

lb. 

oz, 

dwt. 

1.  414 

9 

14 

2.  410 

9 

12 

19 

3.  526 

10 

19 

617 

5 

13 

342 

11 

16 

12 

712 

9 

17 

715 

10 

9 

912 

3 

14 

14 

944 

6 

14 

322 

7 

15 

751 

6 

10 

22 

633 

10 

11 

413 

2 

10 

626 

10 

17 

16 

319 

4 

10 

514 

11 

15 

427 

4 

11 

23 

247 

9 

12 

976 

8 

7 

123 

11 

17 

12 

123 

10 

17 

lb.  oz.  dr. 

1.  318  10  10 
436  9 8 

624  14  6 
419  6 15 

245  9 7 

853  11  10 
145  9 8 


Avoirdupois  Weight , 
tons  cwt. 


2.  416  19 
313  10 
271  11 
725  19 
357  14 
429  17 
235  15 


qr.  lb. 

2 26  3 

0 20 

3 16 
2 18 

2 25 

3 22 
2 19 


lb.  oz.  dr. 

539  13  15 
316  14  13 
223  12  7 

811  9 6 

700  6 14 
414  12  12 
0 0 0 


Apothecaries  Weight , 


lb. 

oz. 

dr. 

oz. 

dr. 

sc. 

gr. 

lb. 

oz. 

dr. 

sc. 

gr- 

314 

8 

4 

2.  22 

3 

2 

19  3. 

646 

11 

4 

1 

19 

210 

11 

4 

56 

0 

1 

13 

715 

3 

7 

1 

14 

766 

10 

2 

43 

2 

2 

11 

934 

3 

4 

0 

12 

555 

9 

6 

54 

7 

0 

17 

373 

10 

5 

2 

9 

417 

8 

1 

76 

5 

2 

14 

216 

5 

1 

2 

16 

324 

7 

3 

45 

6 

1 

0 

159 

2 

5 

0 

14 

Cloth 

Measure. 

123 

yd.  qr.nl. 

1.  434  3 2 
527  1 2 
613  2 3 
758  3 1 
846  1 3 
925  2 2 


E.  e.  qr.  nl. 
. 511  4 2 
660  2 0 
439  4 2 
337  1 2 
854  2 3 
766  0 2 


E.  e.  qr.  nl. 
. 565  4 0 
626  2 1 
724  0 1 
882  2 3 
953  0 3 
227  1 1 


yd.  qr.  nl. 

. 543  3 2 
836  2 2 
754  2 3 
217  1 3 
725  3 2 
438  2 2 
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miles  fur.  p.  yds. 

1.  427  6 23  3 
689  5 26  5 
322  7 30  2 
510  2 38  4 
777  403 
388  3 10  4 
126  0 24  0 
412  7 39  4 


ac.  r.  p. 

1.  452  2 38 
M4  1 35 
■,  15  2 16 
i30  2 35 
>29  3 7 

M6  1 23 
661  3 11 
214  2 35 


hhd.  gal.  pt. 

1.  626  44  7 
753  17  1 
138  52  6 
217  13  7 
135  45  0 
497  56  2 
312  11  3 
256  0 0 
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Long  Measure. 

yds.  0.  in.  b.c. 

2.  214  2 9 0 
183  2112 
597  0 8 1 
649  272 
725  1 6 1 

930  130 
492  1 41 

291  2 10  2 


Land  Measure. 

ac.  r.  p. 

2.  982  2 24 
618  3 14 
100  1 27 
474  2 19 
363  1 31 
755  3 38 
647  0 6 
234  2 29 


Wine  Measure. 

tuns,  hhd.  g.  qt. 

2.  522  1 39  3 
257  3 34  2 
763  2 58  3 
611  3 43  1 
937  1 16  3 
238  0 31  2 
749  3 70 

319  2 59  3 


lea.  mi.  fur.  p. 

3.  520  1 6 13 
623  1 7 27 
721  0 4 16 
826  1 3 32 
932  2 6 1 

315  1 2 28 
409  1 5 39 
376  2 7 27 


ac.  r.  p. 

3.  921  1 29 
604  3 32 
736  2 29 
559  3 28 
265  1 17 
427  0 30 
883  1 39 
291  3 25 


tuns,  hhd.  g.  qt. 

3.  148  2 25  3 
513  0 42  3 
614  1 36  1 
349  3 43  2 
416  2 56  1 
952  3 26  0 
567  1 19  3 
792  3 46  2 
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Ale  and  Beer  Measure. 


bar.  fir 

1.  130  3 
471 
348 
726 
819  1 
455  0 
327  2 
234  0 


3 

1 

2 


gal. 

5 
7 

6 
7 
4 
2 
7 
1 


hhd.  gal.  qt. 

2.  666  29  2 
883  42  2 
377  53  0 
944  26  3 
278  37  1 
455  18  3 
610  52  1 


bar.  fir.  gal.  pt. 

3.  278  2 0 6 


154  3 5 
561  0 8 


923 

386 

218 

117 


1 

2 

1 

3 


6 

3 

5 

0 


3 
7 

4 

5 

6 
2 


qr.  b.  pec. 

1.  571  6 2 
936  4 3 
692  7 3 
438  6 1 
343  4 0 
297  2 3 
749  1 0 
244  5 2 
248  3 1 


mo.  w.  d.  h. 

1.  19  2 6 19 
46  1 4 21 
22  3 5 9 
57  2 3 21 
62  1 6 12 
17  3 2 14 
1134  16 
29  1 3 21 


757 

4 

3 

1 

792 

2 

4 

0 

Com  Measure. 

b.  p.  j 

ga. 

ch. 

b.  pec. 

qr.  1 

b.pec. 

506  2 

1 

3. 

161 

28 

2 

4. 

87 

5 3 

524  2 

1 

394 

13 

1 

29 

4 1 

914  3 

1 

465 

26 

3 

66 

5 2 

393  2 

0 

939 

17 

1 

18 

4 1 

746  2 

1 

791 

34 

2 

44 

6 2 

673  3 

0 

537 

15 

2 

32 

3 0 

252  0 

1 

631 

23 

1 

70 

7 3 

438  1 

0 

443 

19 

2 

41 

5 1 

927  3 

1 

594 

12 

3 

59 

7 3 

Time 

• 

w. 

d. 

h. 

mi. 

d. 

h. 

mi. 

sec. 

2.  57 

4 

23 

38 

3. 

62 

7 

47 

38 

64 

6 

13 

47 

18 

12 

54 

56 

15 

3 

21 

19 

76 

21 

16 

49 

36 

2 

18 

15 

34 

9 

20 

31 

78 

6 

9 

59 

99 

23 

31 

46 

49 

0 

20 

6 

53 

22 

28 

32 

71 

5 

14 

48 

15 

4 

58 

23 

23 

3 

7 

24 

64 

16 

13 

16 
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a o t n 

1.  11  24  37  41 
7 12  57  21 

3 25  13  17 

4 29  18  29 

5 16  52  43 
3 19  47  51 

11  29  51  36 
9 18  30  30 
3 4 44  44 
7 25  36  51 


Astronomy. 

• O I ft 

2.  5 3 26  25 
9 5 37  56 
8 24  42  59 

3 9 12  15 

4 8 17  41 

3 26  9 8 

5 16  8 27 

11  20  40  50 
10  9 55  37 

4 22  44  56 


9 O f 

3.  6 9 54  36 
3 29  59  7 
11  26  21  19 
9 24  50  40 
11  18  29  27 

5 13  51  46 

6 7 19 

10  12  24  36 

7 21  42  56 
5 23  51  46 


Examples  in  Addition. 

1.  What  is  the  sum  total,  in  shillings,  of  54  guineas, 
29  pounds,  36  guineas,  and  48  pounds? 

2.  Add  together  16/.  12.9. 2d. ; 156/.  9s.  9\d. ; 20395/. 
12^.;  24/.  195.  1 1 §</. ; 37/.  6*5.  Id. ; 327/.  185.;  and 
100  guineas. 

3.  In  collecting  an  account  of  debts  owing  to  me, 
I find  Mr.  A.  owes  me  97/.  165.;  Mr.  B.  125/.  13.5. 
9hd. ; Mr.  C.  61.  6s. ; Mr.  D.  50  guineas  ; and  Mr.  E. 
71/.  05.  9 d. ; what  is  the  whole  sum  due  to  me? 

4.  A gentleman  ordered  a service  of  plate  from  his 
silversmith,  and  on  receiving  his  bill,  he  finds  that  he 
had  dishes  and  covers  weighing  45  lb.  9 oz.  12  dwts. ; 
plates  weighing  70lb.  7 oz.  16  dwts. ; spoons  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  ladles,  24  lb.  9 oz.  12  dwts. ; wait- 
ers 15  lb.  10  oz. ; salts  and  castors,  4 lb.  4 oz.  3 dwts. ; 
candlesticks,  19  lb.  11  oz.  17  dwts.;  and  sundry 
smaller  articles  5 lb.  3 oz. ; what  is  the  weight  of  sil- 
ver he  will  have  to  pay  for? 

5.  A gentleman’s  steward  received  the  following 
sums  of  money  for  rents,  w hat  was  the  gentleman’s 
income?  Of  farmer  A he  received  394/.  125.  67/.,  of 
B 97/.  145.  9d.,  of  C 175/.  105.,  of  D 991.  4s.,  and  of 
E 139/.  125.  4d. 
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COMPOUND  SUBTRACTION 

Is  the  method  of  finding  the  difference  between 
two  given  compound  numbers. 

Rule.  1.  Having  arranged  the  numbers  so  that  the 
smaller  may  sta?id  under  the  greater,  subtract  each  num - 
her  in  the  lower  line  from  that  which  stands  above  it, 
and  write  down  the  remainders. 

2.  When  any  of  the  lower  denominations  are  greater 
than  the  upper , increase  the  upper  number  by  as  many 
as  make  one  of  the  next  superior  denomination , from 
which  take  the  figure  in  the  lower  line , set  down  the 
difference , and  carry  one  to  the  next  number  in  the  low- 
er line , and  subtract  as  before. 

Ex.  Subtract  5951.  17 5.  9 \d.  from  600Z.  105.  7 \d. 

L.  s.  d.  Here  I say 2 farthings  from  I, 
000  10  1\  I cannot,  but  I add  4 to  the  1, 
595  17  94  because  4 farthings  make  a pen- 

— ny,  and  2 from  5 and  there  re- 

4 12  9f  mains  | ; I carry  one  to  the  9 ; 
“ ~ 10  from  7,  I cannot,  but  I add 

Proof  - 600  10  7*  12  to  7,  because  12  pence  make 

a shilling,  and  10  from  19  and 
there  remain  9;  I carry  1 to  17;  and  18  from  10,  I 
cannot,  but  I add  20  to  the  10,  because  20  shillings 
make  a pound,  and  18  from  30  and  there  remain  12; 
I now  carry  one  to  the  five,  and  go  on  as  in  Simple 
Subtraction. 

The  method  of  proof  is  the  same  as  in  simple  Sub- 
traction. 

jf^.  5.  d.  Jbj.  s.  d.  Ij  . s.  d. 

1.  371  19  24  2.  700  0 0 3.  476  19  4 

199  17  ll|  376  16  64  374  12  9 


. s.  d. 
4.  473  18  7f 
291  12  7J 


L.  s.  d. 
5.  249  9 9§ 
159  19  11J 


L.  s.  d. 
6.  376  17  7 

299  14  4f 


* 
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L.  s.  d. 
8.  594  0 0 
593  19  9f 


X/.  s.  d.  X,  s.  d. 

9.  79 6 12  ll£  10.  470  17  7 

669  8 3 399  19  Ilf 


Suppose  a person  is  debt- 
or to  sundry  persons,  in 
the  following  sums. 


And  is  creditor,  by  book- 
debts  from  different  peo- 
ple, in  the  following 


sums. 


L. 

s. 

d. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

7678 

14 

9f 

764 

14 

29 

17 

4i 

39 

14 

4 

5 

5 

0 

500 

0 

0 

1054 

12 

94 

899 

5 

H 

26 

5 

0 

2500 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

5505 

5 

11 

95 

19 

H 

3000 

0 

0 

39 

11 

3 

Dr. 


Cr. 

Dr. 


Balance  in  flavour  of  Cr. 


Troy  Weight. 

Ib.  or.dwts.gr.  lb.  oz.dwt.gr.  lb.  oz.dwt.gr. 

1.  187  9 12  20  2.  256  6 0 22  3.  567  4 0 0 

169  6 14  17  199  9 3 20  379  11  9 9 


Avoirdupois  Weight. 

tons.cwt.qr.  lb.  oz.  dr.  tons.  cwt.  qr.  lb.  oz.  dr. 

1.  72  10  3 14  10  12  2.  64  15  2 15  10  9 

9 16  1 25  14  6 46  15  3 5 12  14 


Apothecaries  Weight. 

lb.  oz.dr.scr.  lb.  oz.  dr.scr.  lb.  oz.  dr.  scr. 

1.  456  9 4 0 2.  269  8 3 2 3.  987  4 4 0 

399  4 7 2 178  11  3 1 379  10  5 1 
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Cloth  Measure 

yds.  qr.  n.  E.  e.  qr.  n.  yds.  qr.  n. 

1.  218  2 0 2.  46  0 0 3.  567  1 1 

176  1 3 23  2 2 469  0 2 


yds.  qr.  n. 

4.  459  1 2 
399  3 3 


Long  Measure . 

yds.  ft.  in.  b.c.  yds.  ft.  in.  b.c.  yds.  ft.  in.  b.c. 

1.  456  2 10  1 2.  679  0 0 0 3.  267  1 1 1 

379  1 11  2 599' 1 1 1 199  2 2 2 


Land  Measure. 

ac.  r.  p.  ac.  r.  p.  ac.  r.  p.  ac.  r.  p. 

1.  456  2 25  2.  457  1 29  3.  356  0 39  4.  594  1 1 

399  0 29  374  3 39  279  3 39  259  3 17 


Wine  Measure. 

tuns.  hhd.  gal.  qt.  p.  tuns.  hhd.  gal.  qt.  p.  tuns.  hhd.  gal.  qt.  p. 
1. 456  0 24  1 1 2.  257  3 10  1 1 3.  467  2 0 0 0 

399  3 46  3 1 199  0 50  3 1 299  3 32  2 1 


Leer  Measure. 

butts,  hhd.  g.  qt.pt.  butts,  hhd.  g.  qt.  pt.  bar.  fir.  g.  qt. 

1.  256  0 39  1 1 2.  467  0 0 0 0 3.  376  2 6 2 

198  1 51  3 1 299  1 1 1 1 371  0 8 3 


Corn  and  Coal  Measure. 

qr.bush.p.  ch.  bush.  p.  eh.  bush.  p.  qr.  bush.p. 

1.  124  3 2 2.  109  18  2 3.  529  17  1 4.  376  0 0 

90  6 3 7 29  3 297  31  2 246  7 3 


Time. 

d.  hr.  m.  sec.  mo.  w.  d.  hr.  w.  d.  hr.  m.  s. 

1.  74  3 12  14  2.  46  1 1 4 3.  36  0 0 0 0 

47  21  54  36  29  3 6 21  35  6 23  50  5^ 


Examples  in  Subtraction. 

1.  I borrowed  of  a friend  five  hundred  guineas,  and 
have  paid  at  different  times  three  hundred  and  ninety 
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pounds  six  shillings  and  seven  pence  three  farthings, 
what  have  1 still  to  pay? 

2.  A horse  and  his  harness  are  worth  40/.  4s.  6d ., 
but  the  harness  is  worth  eleven  guineas,  I demand 
the  value  of  the  horse? 

3.  What  sum  added  to  150  guineas  will  makeup 
199/.  9s.  tyd.  } 

4.  A t an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  moon  is  situated 
between  the  earth  and  sun,  how  far  distant  is  the 
moon  from  the  sun,  supposing  the  distance  between 
the  earth  and  sun,  05  millions  of  miles,  and  that  be- 
tween the  earth  and  moon  240  thousands? 

5.  The  great  bell  at  Oxford  weighs  7 tons,  11  cwt. 
3 qr.  4 lb.,  that  at  St.  Paul’s  5 tons,  2 cwt.  1 qr. 
22lb.,  and  the  great  Tom  of  Lincoln  weighs  4 tons, 
1 6 cwt.  3 qr.  16  lb. ; how  much  heavier  than  these  to- 
gether is  the  great  bell  at  Moscow,  which  is  198  tons? 

6.  The  Royal  Exchange  cost  80  thousand  pounds 
in  building,  the  Mansion-house  40  thousand,  Black- 
friars-bridge  153  thousand,  Westminster-bridge  389 
thousand,  and  the  Monument  13  thousand  pounds ; 
but  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s  cost  800  thousand, 
how  much  did  this  cost  more  than  all  the -rest? 

7.  If  my  income  is  367/.  85.  4 hd.,  and  my  expen- 
diture be  340  guineas,  how  much  can  I lay  by? 

COMPOUND  MULTIPLICATION 

Is  the  method  of  rinding  the  amount  of  any  given 
number,  of  different  denominations,  by  repeating  it 
any  number  of  times  : 

I.  When  the  given  multiplier  does  not  exceed  12. 

Rule.  Write  the  multiplier  under  the  lowest  denom- 
ination of  the  multiplicand , multiply  every  number  oj 
the  multiplicand  by  the  multiplier,  and  bring  the  several 
products,  as  they  occur,  to  the  next  higher  denomina- 
tion. Write  down  the  remainders,  and  carry  the  in- 
tegers to  the  newt  product. 

Ex.  Multiply  768/.  Us.  9 id.  by  9. 
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I multiply  first  the  i by  9,  but  18 
farthings  make  4 Id.,  I put  down  the 
i,  and  carry  4 ; 9 times  9 are  81 , and 
4 are  85  ; 85  pence  are  7s.  Id.,  I put 
down  the  1 and  carry  7 ; 9 times  14 
are  126,  and  7 are  133  shillings,  or 
61.  135.,  put  down  the  13  and  carry  6 ; 9 times  8 are 
72,  and  6 are  78;  and  so  of  the  rest,  as  in  simple 
Multiplication. 


JL.  s.  d. 
768  14  9|- 
9 

6918  13  H 


Examples. 

JL. . s.  d. 


Lj.  s.  d. 

1.  3987  4 6t  by  2 

2.  2987  3 9f  by  5 

3.  3487  12  8 by  6 

4.  5694  16  lli  by  8 

5.  3764  12  8^  by  10 

6.  4610  15  4 by  12 


7.  3564  10  7i  by  3 

8.  2648  16  6|  by  5 

9.  3498  2 6f  by  7 

10.  2691  18  Hi  by  9 

11.  3465  15  10J  by  11 

12.  3491  19  9i  by  4 


II.  When  the  multiplier  is  a composite  number,  and 
can  be  resolved  into  two  or  more  component  parts. 


Ru  l e . Multiply  by  its  component  parts  successively , 
and  the  last  product  will  be  the  answer. 

Ex.  Multiply  374/.  105.  llid.  by  63. 

L.  s.  d. 

374  10  Ilf  by  63  = 9x7 
9 


Here  9 x 7 = 63 : I there- 

3370  18  9f  fore  multiply  by  9,  and  that 
7 product  by  seven,  which 


Answer 

23596 

11 

84 

gives 

1 

the  ti 

’lie 

answer. 

Examples 

L. 

5. 

d. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

592 

12 

9 

by 

66 

5. 

376 

15 

4 

by 

121 

2. 

911 

13 

0,1 

by 

84 

6. 

376 

4 

0,1 

by 

144 

3. 

397 

4 

4i 

by 

96 

7. 

897 

16 

6 

i>y 

108 

4. 

459 

9 

'9f 

bv 

100 

8. 

487 

19 

by 

121 

£ 
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III.  When  the  multiplier  is  not  a composite  number. 

Rule.  Take  the  composite  number  which  is  nearest 
to  it,  and  multiply  by  the  component  parts , as  before : 
then  add  or  subtract  as  many  times  the  first  line , as  the 
composite  number  is  less  or  greater  than  the  given  mul- 
tiplier. 

1.  Multiply  S24Z.  12s.  6Jc/.  by  394. 

324  12  6J  by  394  = 8x7x7  + 2. 


8 


2597 

0 

4 ; 

7 ■ 

18179 

2 

4 

7 

127253 

16 

4 

649 

5 

1 

127903 

1 

5 

L. 

s. 

d. 

1.  574 

12 

2.  325 

8 

4 

3.  226 

18 

9f 

4.  300 

0 

H 

The  nearest  composite  number  is 
392  = 8x7x7;  I accordingly  mul- 
tiply by  these  three  figures,  and  to 
the  product  I add  twice  the  original 
sum,  which  gives  the  true  answer. 


38 
58 
78 

3£  by  273 


by 


Examples. 

L.  s. 

5.  326  18 

6.  560  0 

7.  407 


13 

8.  110  10 


d. 

3 by  687 
2J  by  388 
1 by  1325 
11  by  1208 


Troy  Weight . 


lb. 

oz. 

dwt. 

gr. 

lb. 

oz. 

dwt.  gr. 

by 

1. 

187 

9 

12 

20 

by 

4 

5. 

256 

6 

0 

22 

5 

2. 

169 

6 

14 

17 

by 

6' 

6. 

379 

11 

9 

9 

by 

7 

3. 

254 

3 

3 

3 

by 

9 . 

7. 

253 

11 

4 

20 

by 

8 

4. 

675 

4 

15 

10 

by 

11 

8. 

375 

0 

0 

17 

by 

12 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 
tons.  cwt.  qr.  lb.  oz.  dr. 


tons. 

2.  25 

3.  75 

4.  64 

5.  46 

6.  39 


cwt. 

0 

qr. 

2 

lb. 

8 

oz. 

4 

dr. 

4 

by 

3 

13 

0 

18 

6 

10 

by 

8 

13 

2 

15. 

6 

8 

by 

4 

15 

3 

12 

4 

4 

by 

6 

12 

2 

16 

10 

8 

by 

9 

lb. 

1.  456 

2.  534 

3.  321 


Apothecaries 
oz.  dr.  scr. 

8 4 1 by  5 

7 6 2 by  12 

5 4 1 by  10 


Weight, 

' lb.  oz.  dr.  scr. 

4.  748  5 2 2 by  8 

5.  378  10  0 1 by  11 

6.  491  5 7 2 by  9 


vds.  qr. 
1.  210  2 
2.  357  1 


Cloth  Measure. 

n yds.  qr.  n. 

1 bv  4 3.  596  3 1 by  12 

3 by  6 4.  876  0 3 by  10 


yds.  ft. 

1.  456  2 

2.  369  1 

3.  241  2 


Long  Measure. 

in.  b.c.  lea*  m*  ^ul*  P*  i „ 

10  1 by  5 4.  379  1 6 20  by  7 

9 2'by  8 5.  376  2 5 37  by  9 

11  1 by  10  6.  674  2 7 18  by  6 


XaweZ  Measure. 

tier  i*  p,  acr.  r. 

1.  456  Q 25  by  11  4.  597  3 12  by  12 

2 371  2 18  by  4 ■ 5.  271  2 25  by  10 

3.  189  3 32  by  8 6.  430  0 12  by  8 


Wine  Measure. 


tun*,  hhd.  gal.  qts.  p. 

1.  456  3 28  2 1 by  4 

2.  374  2 60  3 1 by  8 

3.  221  1 4 1 0 by  5 


tuns.  hhd.  gal.  qts. 

4.  456  3 46  2 by  0 

5.  350  2 25  1 by  2 

6.  124  3 50  3 by  10 


Leer  Measure. 


butts,  hhd.  gal.  qts.  pt. 

1.  250  1 20  2 0 by  8 

2.  374  2 7 3 0 by  7 

3.  487  1 50  0 1 by  8 


bar.  fir.  gal.  qt. 

4.  376  3 6 3 by  6 

5.  676  2 '8  2 by  9 

6.  169  3 2 1 by  12 
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Corn  and  Coal  Measure. 


qr.  bush.  p. 

1.  124  3 2 by  4 

2.  91  0 3 by  8 

3.  594  3 0 by  9 


chal.  bush.  p. 

4.  124  17  3 by  8 

5.  178  34  2 by  7 

8.  476  10  1 by  11 


Time. 

w.  d.  hrs.  m.  sec.  yrs.  mo. 

1.  73  6 10  40  .30  by  5 4.  594  12 

2.  36  4 12  15  20  by  9 5.  364  8 

3.  98  5 17  13  55  by  12  6.  443  10 


w. 

3 

2 

3 


d. 

4 by  7 
6 by  8 
3 by  1 1 


BILLS  OF  PARCELS. 

A Mercers  Bill. 

L.  s.  d.  L.  s.  d. 

12  yards  of  silk,  at  0 15  2 per  yard 
114  Do.  of  (lowered  silk,  at  0 18  7J  - - 
16  Do.  of  velvet,  at  - - 1 2 4 - - 

12  Do.  ofsatin,  at  - - 0 13  9 - - 

27  Do.  of  brocade,  at  - 0 15  7 - - 

14  Do.  of  lustring,  at  - 0 6 3 - 


A Stationer  s Bill. 

L.  s.  d.  B.  s.  d. 

250  ream  of  paper,  at  - 1 3 6 per  ream 

112  Do.  do.  at  - -246  - 

34  do.  of  imperial  brown,  1 15  0 - - 

500  Dutch  quills,  at  - 0 3 9 per  hdd. 

2500  Do.  common,  at  - 0 2 3 - - 


COMPOUND  DIVISION 

Is  the  method  of  finding  how  often  one  given  num- 
ber is  contained  in  another  of  different  denomina- 
tions ; or,  to  divide  a given  compound  number  into 
any  proposed  number  of  equal  parts. 

I.  When  the  given  divisor  does  not  exceed  12. 

Rule.  Pines  the  divisor  to  the  left-hand  of  the  div- 
idend. Divide  the  highest  denomination  of  the  dividend 
by  the  divisor , and  write  down  the  quotient;  reduce 
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L. 

5. 

d. 

8)1695 

14 

H 

211 

19 

3J-2 

8 

Proof  1695 

14 

4j 

the  remainder,  if  any , into  the  next  hirer  derwmina- 
Hon , addins  to  it  the  number  which  stands  in  that  place 
of  the  dividend , aw</  iftvufe  as  before , and  so  proceed 

to  the  end. 

Ex.  1695/.  145.  -f-  8. 

I divide  the  pounds,  as 
in  simple  Division ; the  re- 
mainder is  7,  which  I re- 
duce to  shillings,  that  is 
140,  to  which  1 add  the  14, 
and  say,  the  8’s  in  154  will 
go  19  times  and  2 over  ; I 
put  down  the  19,  and  bring 
the  remainder,  2 shillings, 
into  pence,  and  add  to  it  the  4 ; the  8’s  in  28  will  go 
3 times  and  4 over;  reduce  the  4 pence  to  farthings, 
and  take  in  the  and  the  8’s  in  the  18  will  go  twice 
and  2 over:  thus  the  answer  is,  211/.  195.  3 i?d.  2. 

Proof.  The  method  of  proof  is  by  Compound 
Multiplication. 


L. 

1.  579 

2.  768 

3.  934 

4.  256 


5. 

18 

2 

14 

17 


d. 

u 

6£ 

5 

10J  ~ 


Examples. 


2 

5 

7 

10 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


L. 

694 

496 

500 

270 


5. 

19 

0 

5 

17 


d. 

6 -r- 

0 -r- 

5 -T- 

7*  - 


12 

12 

4 

6 


II.  When  the  divisor  is  a composite  number. 

Rule.  Divide  by  the  component  parts  of  the  divi- 
sor successively , and  the  last  quotient  will  be  the  answer. 

Ex.  148/.  85.  8 bd.  ~r  27  =3  x 9. 


)ib 


5. 

8 


d. 


8^ 


9 


9)49  9 6f  — 1 


Here  the  division  is  first  by 
3,  and  then  by  9,  as  in  the  for- 
mer example ; and  I find  two 
remainders ; I therefore,  as  in 
Simple  Division,  multiply  the 
last  remainder  6,  by  the  first 
divisor  3,  and  take  in  the  first 
remainder  1,  and  then  place  under  it  the  common 
divisor  27. 


9 
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d. 

Examples. 

L. 

s. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

167 

12 

bj  by 

14 

9. 

769 

.9 

H 

by 

20 

2. 

339 

15 

H by 

15 

10. 

594 

7 

6 

by 

25 

3. 

486 

9 

9 by 

16 

11. 

333 

10 

10J 

by 

28 

4. 

987 

0 

Of  by 

18 

12. 

498 

9 

H 

by 

32 

5. 

439 

5 

bi  by 

24 

13. 

596 

12 

n 

by 

36 

6. 

379 

18 

7 by 

27 

14. 

465 

11 

ii 

by 

44 

7. 

487 

9 

9f  by 

30 

15. 

564 

13 

r 1 

by 

49 

8. 

597 

4 

b by 

33 

16. 

678 

6 

3 

by- 

54 

When  there  are  three  component  parts. 
Ex.  1350/.  10s.  lid.  by  240  = 5x6x8. 


L.  s.  d. 

5)1350  10  11  The  division,  in  this  example 

follows  the  same  rule  as  before, 

6)270  2 2 — 4 but  there  are  three  remainders,  to 
T~“  " find  the  true  value  of  which,  I 

8)45  0 4^  2 multiply  the  third,  1,  by  the  se- 
5 | cond  divisor  6,  and  take  in  the  se- 

2 cond  remainder  2,  that  is,  once  6 
is  6,  and  2 are  8 ; then  this  pro- 
duct 8,  I multiply  by  5,  the  first  divisor,  and  take  in 
the  first  remainder,  that  is,  8 times  5 are  40,  and  4 
are  44  : so  that  the  true  answer  is  5/.  12s.  (Hd.-^ 

III.  When  the  divisor  is  greater  than  12,  and  not  a 
composite  number. 

Rule.  The  several  quotients  must  he  found  by  the 
method  of  JLong  Division , reducing  the  remainders  to 
the  next  loiver  denomination , and  taking  in  those  num- 
bers of  the  dividend  iv  hie  h are  of  the  same  denomination. 


Ex.  Divide  1350/.  10s.  11*/.  by  240. 
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L.  s.  d. 
240)1350  10  11(5/. 
1200 


150 

20 


240)3010(125. 

2880 


130 

12 


240)1571(6*/. 

1440 


131 

4 


Having  divided  the  pounds  by  240, 
I find  a remainder  of  150,  this  I re- 
duce to  shillings,  taking  in  the  10,  and 
divide  again ; the  next  remainder  is 
130,  which  I bring  into  pence,  and 
take  in  the  11,  and  "then  divide  again  : 
the  remainder  now  is  131,  which  I 
bring  into  farthings,  and  divide  as  be- 
fore, the  last  remainder  is  44,  under 
which  I place  the  divisor  thus,  The 
true  answer  being  5/.  125.  6JcZ.  5^- 


240)524(£ 

480 


44 


L.  s. 

1.  985  18 

2.  465  16 

3.  565  13 


Examples. 

d.  L.  s. 

9 by  19  4.  4593  12 

U by  29  5.  5349  0 

3~  by  37  6.  9504  1 


d. 

4 by  1585 
0 by  4786 
If  by  8078 


IV.  When  the  divisor  consists  of  a number  not  ex- 
ceeding 12,  with  one  or  more  ciphers. 

Rule.  Cut  off ) by  a line,  as  many  places  in  the 
pounds  as  there  are  ciphers  in  the  divisor,  and  divide 
by  short  division ; then  reduce  the  remainder  to  the  next 
loiver  denomination , as  in  the  Last  rule. 

Ex.  Divide  5645/.  145.  4 \d.  by  1200. 


T 
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12  00)5045  14  4 


L.  4- 


-845 

20 


12t00)l69t14 


5.  14—114 
12 


Having  cut  ofif  two  fig- 
ures in  the  pounds  to  an- 
swer to  the  ciphers  in  the 
divisor,  1 divide  by  12;  the 
remainder  is  845,  which  I 
reduce  to  shillings,  and 
take  in  the  14,  and  divide 
as  before:  the  second  re- 
mainder is  1 14,  this  I mul- 
tiply by  12,  and  take  in  the 
4,  and  divide ; the  remain- 
der is  now  172,  which,  re- 
duced to  farthings,  gives 
688  ; this  not  being  equal 
to  the  divisor,  I set  dowm 
the  answer  4/.  145.  Id. — But  as  it  was  obvious 
from  inspection,  that  the  remainder,  172,  would  not, 
when  reduced,  contain  the  divisor  once,  the  answer 
might  have  stood  4/.  145. 1 d.^:  for  the  value  of  £^d. 
is  equal  to  grs . 


1200)13,72 


d.  1. 


.172 

4 


688 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


lb.  oz.  dwt.  gr. 

287  9 12  20  by  4 
269  6 14  7 by  6 

354  3 3 3 by  9 

675  4 15  10  by  11 


Examples. 

Troy  Weight. 

lb.  oz.  dwt.  gr. 

5.  356  6 0 22  by 

6.  379  119  0 by 

7.  356  11  4 20  by 


5 

7 

8 


8.  775  0 0 17  by  12 


Avoirdupois  Weight. 


tons. 

cwt. 

qr. 

lb. 

oz. 

dr. 

1. 

412 

10 

3 

14 

10 

12 

by 

-w 

2. 

664 

13 

1 

12 

6 

8 

by 

4 

3. 

529 

0 

0 

18 

6 

6 

3 

4. 

464 

0 

3 

27 

0 

o 

O 

by 

6 

5. 

678 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

by 

8 

6. 

591 

5 

0 

4 

3 

12 

by 

9 
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Apothecaries 
lb.  oz.  dr.  sc. 

1.  591  8 4 1 by  5 

2.  639  1 1 2 by  12 

3.  487  2 0 0 by  10 


Weight. 

lb.  oz.  dr.  sc. 

4.  748  5 7 0 by  8 

5.  392  10  6 0 by  11 

6.  421  4 5 1 by  9 


Cloth  Measure. 

yds.  qrs.  n. 

1.  5210  2 1 by  4 


2.  3976  1 2 by  6 

3.  4721  0 0 by  8 


E.  e.  qrs.  n. 

4.  5964  3 1 by  1 1 

5.  7645  4 2 by  12 

6.  3492  0 3 by  9 


yds. 

1.  5946 

2.  4736 

3.  2005 


Long  Measure. 
ft.  in.  b.c.  lea. 

2 10  1 by  5 4.  3795 

1 8 2 by  8 5.  4965 

0 112  by  10  6.  6743 


m.  fur.  p. 

2 7 30  by  7 

1 3 18  by  9 

2 6 4 by  6 


Lcuid 

Measure. 

acr. 

r.  p. 

acr. 

r.  p. 

1. 

654 

2 24 

by  1 1 

4. 

958 

3 12  by 

12 

2. 

371 

0 18 

by  4 

5. 

379 

0 25  by 

10 

3. 

891 

3 32 

by  8 

6. 

496 

1 1 by 

8 

Wine 

Measui 

%e. 

tuns.  hhd.  gal.  qts.  pt. 

tuns.  hhd.  gal.  qts. 

6 

1. 

456 

3 27  2 

1 by  4 

4. 

656 

3 31  2 by 

2. 

594 

0 30  3 

0 by  8 

5. 

391 

2 25  1 by 

3 

3. 

271 

0 0 2 

0 by  6 

6. 

421 

3 50  3 by 

10 

Beer  Measure. 


butts,  hhd.  gal.  qts.  pt. 

1.  294  1 12  3 1 by  4 

2.  379  1 7 3 0 by  7 

3.  469  1 50  0 1 by  8 


bar.  fir.  gal.  qts. 

4.  976  3 6 3 by  6 

5.  224  0 0 1 by  9 

6.  796  2 1 0 by  12 


Corn  and  Coal  Measure. 


quar. 

bush. 

P- 

dial. 

bush. 

p- 

1.  224 

3 

2 by  4 

4. 

124 

17 

3 by  6 

2.  991 

6 

3 by  8 

5. 

387 

34 

2 by  7 

3.  954 

3 

0 by  9 

6. 

476 

10 

1 by  11 
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tme. 


w.  days.  h.  min.  sec. 

1.  779  6 20  40  25  by  5 

2.  39 1 4 12  16  12  by  9 

3.  913  0 4 0 5 by  12 


yrs.  mo.  w.  d. 

4.  594  12  2 4 by  7 

5.  954  6 3 5 by  6 

6.  348  10  3 3 by  11 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXERCISE. 

1.  It  is  said  that  Syrius,  or  the  Dog  Star,  is  the 
nearest  of  all  the  fixed  starjgpaiftd  that  its  distance  is 
•computed  at  2,200,000,000,(/)<  ) miles,  how  many 
years,  (each  containing  365  days,  6 hours  exactly,) 
would  a cannon  ball  be  in  passing  from  the  earth  to 
Syrius,  supposing  it  travelled  at  the  rate  of  480  miles 
per  hour? 

2.  The  planet  Mercury  is  about  thirty-seven  mil- 
lions of  miles  from  the  Sun  ; Venus  sixty-eight  mil- 
lions ; the  Earth  ninety-five  millions ; Mars  a hundred 
and  forty-five  millions ; Jupiter  four  hundred  and 
ninety-three  millions ; Saturn  nine  hundred  and  eight, 
and  the  Herschei  one  thousand  eight  hundred  millions 
of  miles  from  the  Sun ; put  these  several  distances 
down  in  figures,  and  add  them  together  as  a sum  in 
Addition. 

3.  How  much  nearer  the  Sun  is  Mercury  than 
Mars ; and  how  much  farther  is  the  Herschei  than 
the  Earth  ? 

4.  riie  beautiful  planet  Venus  travels,  in  its  annual 
journey  round  the  Sun,  at  the  rate  of  75,000  miles  in 
an  hour,  how  many  miles  does  she  travel  in  one  of 
her  years,  or  in  228 J days  ? 

5.  The  earth  travels,  in  her  annual  course,  at  the 
rate  of  68,400  miles  in  an  hour,  how  many  miles 
therefore  do  we  move  itpa  second? 

6.  There  are  in  the  Old  Testament  39  books  and 
929  chapters,  and  in  the  New  there  are  27  books,  and 
260  chapters,  how  many  books  and  chapters  are  there 
in  the  Bible  ? 

7.  There  are  23214  verses  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  7959  in  the  New,  how  much  therefore  do  the 
verses  in  the  former  exceed  those  in  the  latter? 
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8.  There  are  59*2431)  words  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  181253  in  the  New,  how  many  words  are  there 
in  the  Bible? 

9.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  are  2,728,100  let- 
ters, and  in  the  New  there  are  838,380,  what  are  the 
sum  and  difference  of  these  two  numbers? 

10.  There  are  in  the  Bible  3,566,480  letters,  how 
long*  would  a person  be  in  counting  them,  suppose 
he  could  count  20^rfh  ,>*minute? 

11.  The  name  Of  Jchovah  occurs  6855  times  in 
the  Old  Testament,  what  proportion  therefore  does 
this  word  bear  to  all  the  other  words  in  that  book  ? 

12.  The  word  and  occurs  in  the  Bible  46,227  times, 
what  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  other  words  ? 

13.  There  are  1100  hackney  coaches  in  London, 
each  of  which  earns  on  an  average  18s.  per  day,  how 
much  is  expended  weekly,  monthly,  and  annually, 
on  these  vehicles  ? 

14.  Fifty  thousand  larks  have  been  sold  in  a sin- 
gle season  in  London,  what  did  they  fetch,  suppos- 
ing they  were  bought  at  \\d,  each  ? 

15.  The  circumference  of  the  Earth,  in  the  latitude 
of  London,  is  15,120  miles,  which  is  the  space  we 
pass  over  in  24  hours,  by  the  diurnal-  motion  of  the 
earth,  how  much  space  do  we  pass  over  in  a minute? 

16.  T 1 • ree  thousand  ounces  of  gold  are  imported  in- 
to England  annually  ; how  many  pounds  and  grains 
are  imported  in  50  years  at  this  rate,  and  what  is  the 
value  of  it  at  3/.  18s.  per  ounce? 

17.  To  work  the  silver  mines  in  South  America 
40,000  negroes  are  imported  annually',  how  many  of 
these  poor  creatures  have  perished  in  this  work  dur- 
ing the  last  century? 

18.  The  duty  on  hops  amounted,  at  l^d.  per  lb., 
in  a certain  year,  to  26,357 1.  95.  9 d.,  how  many  hops 
were  grown  that  season  ? 

19.  The  battering  ram  employed  by  Titus  to  de- 
molish the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  weighed  100,000  lbs., 
how  many  tons  did  it  contain  ? 
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20.  The  copper  mines  in  the  island  of  Anglesey 
produce  1500  tons  annually,  and  tlio.se  in  Cornwall 
4000  tons,  what  is  the  value  of  the  whole  at  9-Ad 
per  lb.  ? 

21.  Mr.  Bolton  coined  40,000,000  penny  pieces, 
each  weighing  an  ounce,  how  many  pounds  of  cop- 
per were  used  lor  them,  how  much  was  the  value  of 
these  in  pounds  sterling,  and  what  was  gained  by 
this  coinage,  supposing  the  copper  and  expence  of 
coining  to  be  estimated  at  \ per  pound? 

22.  In  the  year  1794,  43,259,740  yards  of  Irish 
linen  were  exported  from  Ireland,  how  many  pack- 
ages did  they  make,  each  package  containing  20 
pieces,  and  each  piece  26^  yards  ? How  many  shirts 
would  this  linen  make,  at  the  rate  of  3f  yards  per 
shirt? 

23.  The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  estimated 
at  24,912  miles,  how  many  barley-corns,  three  of 
which  make  an  inch,  would  fill  up  this  space? 

24.  There  are  now  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  23  millions  of  acres  of  waste  land,  how  many 
farms  might  these  be  divided  into,  allowing  to  each 
75  acres : — and  allowing  5 persons  to  each  farm,  how 
many  souls  would  these  waste  acres  support? 

25.  How  many  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  have 
elapsed  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  which  is  1808  years, 
supposing  385J  days  in  a year? 

26.  There  are  about  10,540  tons  of  cheese  import- 
ed into  London  annually,  howr  much  do  they  sell  for 
at  the  average  price  ot'7^d.  per  lb.? 

27.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  50,000  tons  of 
butter  annually  consumed  in  London,  what  is  the  ex- 
pence, supposing  the  average  price  1 Of  d.  per  lb.  ? 

28.  About  120,000  persons  are  employed  in  the 
cotton  trade,  if  of  these  one-fourth  are  men,  who  earn 
each  3^.  (id.  a day,  and  one-fourth  women,  w ho  earn 
Is.  Id.  a day,  and  the  rest  children,  who  earn  each 
3s.  per  week,  how  much  is  earned  by  manual  labour 
in  the  cotton  manufacture  every  year? 
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29.  There  have  been  20,000,000  pounds  of  tea  im- 
ported in  a single  year  from  China,  what  was  the  value 
of  it,  supposing  the  average  price  45.  9 d.  per  lb.  ? 

30.  The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  this  country 
is  about  169.000  cwt,  how  much  is  expended  on  this 
article  at  1 %d.  per  oz.  ? 

31.  The  consumption  of  milk  is  not  less  than 
6,980,000  gallons  annually,  in  London ; how  much 
is  expended  on  this  article  at  '2d.  per  pint? 

32.  In  London  alone  630,000  chaldron  of  coals 
are  burnt,  what  is  the  cost  at  4f d.  per  peck  ? 

33.  The  iron  rails  round  St.  Paul’s  cost  11,202/. 
05.  6d.,  and  they  weighed  200  tons  and  81  pounds, 
what  was  the  iron  charged  per  lb.  ? 

PROPORTION,  OR  THE  RULE  OF  THREE. 

This  Rule  is  called  the  Rule  of  Three,  because, 
by  three  numbers  being  given  we  find  a fourth  ; and 
it  is  either  the  Rule  of  Three  Direct , or  Inverse. 

The  Rule  of  Three  Direct 
Teaches  from  three  given  numbers  to  find  a fourth, 
which  shall  have  the  same  proportion  to  the  second 
as  the  third  has  to  the  first ; that  is,  if  the  first  be 
greater  than  the  third,  the  second  will  b e greater  than 
the  fourth;  and,  if  the  first  be  less  than  the  third,  the 
second  will  be  less  than  the  fourth. 

Rule  1.  State  the  question:  that  is,  place  the 
given  numbers  so  that  the  first  and  third  may  be  of  the  „ 
same  kind,  and  the  second  the  same  as  the  number  re- 
quired. 

2.  j Bring  the  first  and  third  numbers  into  the  same 
denomination,  and  the  second  into  the  lowest  denomin- 
ation mentioned. 

3.  Multiply  the  second  and  third  numbers  together , 
and  divide  the  product  by  the  first , and  the  quotient 
v ill  be  the  answer,  in  the  same  denomination  as  that 
in  which  the  second  number  was  left. 
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If  there  be  a remainder  after  division,  it  is  always 
of  the  same  denomination  as  that  of  the  middle  num- 
ber, and  must  be  brought  into  the  next  lower  denom- 
ination, and  then  divide  by  the  first  number  as  before. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  value  of  a pipe  of  wine,  if  5 
gallons  cost  41.  176'.  ? 


gall.  L.  s. 

5 : 4 17 
20 


97 


pipe. 
: : 1 
2 

2 

63 

126 

97 


882 

1134 


In  stating  the  question,  I 
first  consider  what  is  known, 
viz.  that  5 gallons  cost  41. 
17 5.,  and  the  demand  is, 
what  a pipe  will  cost  at  the 
same  rate  ; 1 therefore  say, 
if  5 gallons  cost  41. 17s.,  what 
cost  1 pipe,  for  such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  statement: 
5 gal.  : 41.  17 s.  ::  1 pipe. 
The  first  term  is  gallons,  I 


5)12222 

20)244^4—2 


1224  12 


5)24 


must  accordingly  bring  the 
third  term,  or  the  pipe,  into 
gallons:  the  second,  or  mid- 
dle term,  is  a mixed  num- 
ber, I bring  it  therefore  to 
its  lowest  denomination,  or 
shillings,  and  then  multiply 
the  126  gallons  by  97  shil- 
lings, and  divide  the  pro- 
duct by  the  first  term  5,  and 
the  answer  is  2444  shillings, 
because  the  middle  number 
is  shillings,  and  there  is  a 
remainder  of  2 ; this  I bring 
into  pence,  and  divide  again  by  5 ; there  is  now  4 re- 
maining, this  I bring  into  farthings,  and  divide  again 
by  5,  and  the  answer  is  24445.  4fd£,  or  by  bringing 
the  shillings  into  pounds,  1227.  45.  4 " 1 


4—4 

4 

5)16 


O 1 

4 — • 1 
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Ex.  2.  If  I can  buy  27  lb.  of  sugar  for  1 1. 13s.,  bow 
much  can  I purchase  for  thirty  guineas  ? 


X.  $•  lb# 

guineas. 

1 13  : 27 

::  30 

20 

21 

33 

630 

27 

4410 

1260 

lb. 

33)17010(515 

165 


51 

33 


180 

165 


15 

16 

oz. 

33)240(7 

231 


9 


In  this  example,  it  is  known 
that  ll.  13s.  will  purchase  27 
lb.,  these  will  therefore  be  the 
first  and  second  terms  ; and 
as  the  demand  is,  how  many 
pounds  can  be  purchased  for 
30  guineas,  the  second,  or 
middle  term,  must  be  pounds. 
Having  stated  the  question, 
I bring  the  first  and  third 
terms  into  the  same  denom- 
inatoin,  shillings,  and  then 
multiply  the  second  and  third 
terms  together,  and  divide  by 
the  first ; the  quotient,  or  an- 
swer, is  5151b.;  but  there  be- 
ing a remainder  of  15,  I mul- 
tiply this  by  16,  because  16 
ounces  make  a lb. ; dividing’ 
again,  the  quotient  is  7 ounc- 
es, with  a remainder  of  9, 
which  I might  bring  into 
drams,  but  sugar  is  never 
bought  or  sold  with  such  ac- 


curacy. 

The  answer  is,  therefore,  5151b.  7 oz.  JL  or,  by  bring- 
ing the  pounds  into  cwt.  and  quarters,  the  answer  is 
4 cwt.  2 qrs.  11  lb.  7 oz.  -2- 

* 3 


Ex.  3.  What  is  the  value  of  28  ells  of  cloth,  if  4 
ells  cost  18s.  ? 


U 
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ells,  shill. 

4 : 13  : 


ells. 

28 

18 


All  questions  of  this  kind,  in  which 
the  first  and  third  terms  are  of  the 
same  denomination,  and  either  of 
them  is  a unit , may  be  solved  by 
Multiplication  only.  Thus,  if  1 lb. 
cost  9 d.  what  cost  28lb.,  I multiply 
the  28  by  9,  and  the  answer  is  found 
in  pence. 

It  often  happens  that  the  first  or 
third  terms  may  be  reduced  to  a unit , 
by  dividing-  both  by  a common  num- 
ber, and  then  the  question  is  solved  by  multiplication 
only.  In  the  example  before  us,  it  is  instantly  seen 
that  4 will  divide  4 and  28 ; then  the  statement  is, 
1 : 18  : : 7,  and  18  multiplied  by  7,  gives  us  126  shil- 
lings, or  61.  6s.  for  the  answer  as  before. 


224 

28 

4)504 
2t0)12  6 
66 


Examples. 

4.  If  6 yards  of  cloth  cost  24  shillings,  what  will 
81  yds.  cost? 

5.  If  8 bushels  of  coals  cost  9s.  6d.  ; what  is  the 
value  of  35  chaldron  ? 

6.  If  5lb.  of  potatoes  cost  4 d.,  what  is  the  worth 
of  a cwt.  on  the  same  terms  ? 

7.  If  5lb.  of  potatoes  cost  3d.,  how  many  can  I buy 
for  40.5.? 

8.  If  10  ells  of  cloth  cost  21.  10s.,  what  is  the  value 
of  5 pieces,  each  containing  26  yards  ? 

9.  If  16  yards  of  muslin  cost  10  guineas,  how  many 
ells  can  I buy  for  451.  ? 

10.  If  I can  purchase  25  books  for  21.  8s.,  how 
many  can  I have  for  a 10/.  note? 

11.  If  a servant’s  wages  be  25  guineas  a year,  how 
much  has  he  to  receive  for  87  days  service  ? 

12.  It  is  estimated  that  12  millions  of  sheep  are  fed 
in  this  country;  now,  if  11  sheep  produce  28  lb.  of 
wool  every  year,  how  much  wool  will  there  be  Irom 
the  whole  number? 
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13  The  brazen  statue  of  Apollo  that  was  erected 
by  Chares,  at  Rhodes,  weighed  720,0001b.,  how  much 
did  tlie  old  brass  sell  for  at  four  guineas  per  cwt.  i 

14.  in  building  an  out-house  5050  bricks  have  been 

used,  how  much  do  they  come  to  at  4s.  6d.  per  hun- 
dred? . . 

15.  By  a patent  machine  for  making  combs,  the 

teeth  of  two  combs  can  be  cut  in  three  minutes,  how 
many  can  be  manufactured  in  28  days,  if  the  machine 
be  worked  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours  a day? 

16.  If  I buy  6£  yards  of  Irish  cloth  for  1/.  3s.  10c/., 
how  much  must  I pay  for  8 pieces,  each  containing 
26  yards? 

17  I want  to  know  the  height  of  a tree,  by  means 
of  the  length  of  its  shadow  ; 1 set  up  a straight  stick 
that  measures  above  the  ground  3 feet,  4 inches,  tlm 
shadow  of  this  is  5 feet,  2 inches,  and  the  shadow  ol 
the  tree  at  the  same  moment  I find  to  be  79  feet,  10 
inches? — The  question  is,  if  5 tt.  2 in.  of  shadow  is 
cast  from  a stick  of  3 ft.  4 in.,  what  will  be  the  length 
of  an  object  whose  shadow  is  79  feet,  10  inches? 

18  What  is  the  height  of  a steeple,  whose  shadow 
is  148  ft.  4 in.  when  a shadow  5 ft.  3 in.  long  is  pro- 
jected from  a staff  6 ft.  4 in.? 

19.  A bankrupt  has  but  1020/.  to  pay  debts  to  the 
amount  of 3225/.,  how  much  can  he  pay  in  the  pound  ? 

20.  A merchant  failing,  his  assignees  find  effects 
and  good  debts  to  the  amount  of  3335/.,  but  he  owes 
4225/.,  the  expences  attending  his  bankruptcy  will 
be  212/.  9s.,  how  much  therefore  will  he  pay  in  the 
pound  ? 

21 . An  honest  tradesman,  through  unforeseen  mis- 
fortunes, is  obliged  to  call  his  creditors  together  ; he 
finds  his  debts  to  be  4326/.  and  he  can  pay  145.  Qd. 
in  the  pound,  how  much  has  he  still  left? 

22.  Two  persons  part  at  the  same  time  from  the 
same  place,  the  one  travels  north  24  miles  a day,  and 
the  other  21  miles  a day  south,  when  will  they  be 
1000  miles  asunder? 
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The  Utile  oj  Three  Inverse. 

This  rule,  like  the  last,  teaches,  from  three  given 
numbers,  to  find  a fourth,  which  fourth  number  shall 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  second,  as  the  first 
has  to  the  third.  Thus,  if  the  question  be,  If  10  men 
can  mow  a certain  held  in  0 days,  how  soon  can  it 
be  done  by  20  men  : the  answer  will  evidently  be  in 

3 days,  because  double  the  number  of  men  will  cer- 
tainly do  the  same  work  in  half  the  time:  the  pro- 
portion will  therefore  stand,  10  men  : 6 days  : : 20 
men  : 3 days ; and  3 bears  the  same  proportion  to  6, 
that  10  does  to  20  ; that  is,  the  fourth  number  bears 

• the  same  proportion  to  the  second,  that  the  first  does 
to  the  third. 

Rule.  State  the  question , and,  when  necessary , re- 
duce the  terms  as  before.  Multiply  the  first  and  second 
terms  together , and  divide  the  product  by  the  third 
term ; the  quotient  is  the  answer  in  the  same  denomina- 
tion as  the  second  term ; thus,  in  the  foregoing  exam- 

pie,  = 3 days. 

r ’ 20 

Ex.  1.  If  15  reapers  can  cut  down  a held  of  corn 
in  4 days,  in  how  long  time  will  the  same  work  be 
performed  by  40  men  ? 

15  : 4 : : 40  The  answer  is  a day  and  a half, 
4 and  the  reason  of  the  tiling  is  self- 

evident,  because  40  men  must  do 

4 0)6£0  the  same  job  in  much  less  time 

7“  than  15  men. 

1^  day. 

Examples. 

1.  If  the  penny  loaf  weigh  4 ounces  when  flour  is 
45.  per  peck,  how  much  must  it  weigh  when  flour  is 
5s.  4 d.  per  peck  ? 

2.  A person  lent  me  240/.  for  8 months  ; in  return 
for  his  kindness,  how  much  ought  I to  lend  him  for 

18  months?  . 

3.  How  many  men  must  be  employed  to  finish  a 
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canal  in  12  days,  which  5 could  perform  in  6 weeks, 
or  36  days  ? 

4.  If  24  pioneers  can  make  a trench  in  12  days, 
what  length  of  time  would  the  same  work  employ  9 
men  ? 

5.  The  door  of  a chapel  96  feet  in  length,  and  70 
feet  in  breadth,  is  to  be  covered  with  matting  2 feet, 
6 inches  broad,  how  many  yards  will  it  require? 

6.  If  a person  travel  12  hours  a day,  and  finish  his 
journey  in  three  weeks,  how  long  would  the  same 
journey  take  him,  if  he  travelled  only  9 hours  a day, 
at  the  same  rate  ? 

7.  The  apartment  in  which  the  late  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester lay  in  state  previously  to  his  funeral,  was  50 
feet  long,  40  feet  broad,  and  24  feet  in  height,  how 
many  yards  of  black  cloth,  1 J yard  wide,  were  used 
in  covering  the  walls,  and  how  much  did  it  cost  at 

18s.  per  yard? As  there  are  four  sides  to  the  room, 

add  the  length  to  the  breadth,  and  multiply  by  2, 
which  gives  the  length  of  the  sides  : then  say,  as  the 
height  of  the  room  is  to  the  length  of  the  sides  found, 
so  is  the  breadth  of  the  cloth  to  the  quantity  used. 
1 he  value  of  the  cloth  is  found  afterwards  by  the 
Kuie  of  Three  Direct. 

8.  There  are  two  rooms,  in  the  floors  of  which 
there  are  an  equal  number  of  square  feet ; (lie  length 
of  the  one  is  50  feet,  and  its  breadth  is  42 ; but  the 
breadth  of  the  other  is  48  feet,  what  is  its  length  ? 

9.  The  cock  to  a large  water  tub  will  empty  it  in 
36  minutes,  how  many  such  cocks  will  empty  it  in 
4£  minutes? 


PRACTICE. 

Practice  is  a method  of  finding  the  value  of  anv 
quantity  of  goods,  from  the  price  of  an  integer  being 
given. 

Aliquot  parts  of  any  number  or  quantity,  are 
such  as  will  exactly  divide  it  without  leaving  a re- 
mainder; thus  7 and  4 are  aliquot  parts  of  28, 4 pence 
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is  an  aliquot  part  of  a shilling,  and  5 shillings  is  an 
aliquot  part  of  a pound. 

Tables  oj  Aliquot  Parts. 


Parts  of  a Pound. 
d. 


s. 

10  0 
6 8 
5 0 
4 
3 
9 


Parts  of  a shilling. 
d. 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


0 

4 

6 

0 

8 

4 

3 

0 


i 

i 

JL 

4 
X 

5 

l 

S' 

1 

8 

x 

10 

1 

12 

J_ 

15 

J_ 

16 

20 


0 

4 

3 

2 

1J 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

X 

3 

x 

t 

r 

i_ 

8 

1 

12 


Parts  of  Sixpence. 


0 
¥ 

1 

77 


1 

8 

J_ 

12 


Parts  of  3 pence. 
9- 


§ 

l 

X 

x 

4 


X 

4 

1 

6 

•l 


Parts  of  a Penny. 


i = i 

= i 


1 


I.  When  the  price  is  less  than  a penny. 

Rule.  Divide  the  quantity  by  the  aliquot  parts  in 
a penny,  and  the  quotient  by  12  and  20. 

Ex.  What  is  the  value  of  7853  yards  of  tape,  at 
f q.  per  yard  ? 


x 

2 


i 


7853 


x 

2 


392077 

1963| 

12) 5889§ 

240)  49  0 


9f 


In  this  example,  I say, 
Jis  the  half  of  a penny,  and 
a ^ is  the  half  of  a half- 
penny. I first  divide  the 
number  of  yards  bv  2,  and 
the  answer  is  3926J  pence, 
or  the  value  of  7853  yards, 
at^  per  yard ; I then  divide 

Answer,  L.  24  10  9f  this  sum  by  2,  which  gives 
1963J,  or  the  value  of  the 

tape  had  it  been  only  J per  yard.  To  find  the  value  at 
f per  yard,  I add  these  two  sums  together,  and  5889f 
pence  is  the  value  of  the  tape  at  f per  yard ; 1 then 
divide  this  sum  by  12,  to  bring  the  pence  into  shil- 
lings, afterwards  by  20,  to  bring  the  shillings  into 
pounds. 
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1 .  4567  at  i 

4.  7655  at"i 

7.  6327  at  | 

10.  4767  at  J 


Examples. 

2.  6784  at  £ 

5.  7486  at  § 

8.  5934  at  \ 

11.  6493  at  % 


3.  3976  at  £ 

6.  9984  at  £ 

9.  7585  at  \ 

12.  5388  at  % 


IT.  When  the  price  is  an  aliquot  part  of  a shilling. 

Rule.  Divide  the  given  number  by  the  aliquot  part , 
and  this  quotient  by  20 : the  answer  will  be  in  pounds. 

Ex.  What  is  the  value  of  2785  lbs.  of  salt,  at  4 d. 


per  lb.  ? 
4 d. 


JL 

3 


2785  Four  pence  being  J of  a shil- 

ling,  I divide  the  given  number 

2 0)92  8 4 by  3,  and  the  answer  is  928  shil- 
lings  and  1 over,  that  is  928s. 
Answer,  L.  46  8 4 . because  each  pound  of  salt 

is  worth  4 d. ; I then  divide  by  20  to  bring  the  shil- 
lings into  pounds. 


i.  3764  at  2d. 

4.  5943  at  4d. 

7.  5684  at  4 d. 

10.  5924  at  1 %d. 


Examples. 

2.  5943  at  3d. 

5.  3987  at  3d.* 

8.  2705  at  2 d. 

11.  5964  at  2d. 


3.  4953  at  1 \d. 

6.  5964  at  Id. 

9.  3456  at  2 d. 

12.  5215  at  4d. 


III.  When  the  price  is  pence  and  farthings,  and  no 
aliquot  part  of  a shilling. 

Rule.  1.  Find  what  aliquot  part  of  a shilling  is 
nearest  to  the  given  price,  and  divide  the  proposed  num- 
ber by  it. 

2.  Consider  what  part  the  remainder  is  of  this  ali- 
quot part  of  the  given  price,  and  divide  the  former  quo- 
tient by  it,  fyc. 

3.  Add  the  several  quotients  together,  and  the  an- 
swer will  be  in  shillings,  which  divide  by  20  to  bring 
into  pounds. 

Ex.  What  is  the  value  of  4277  yards,  at  10  |</. 
per  yard  ? 
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1 52 


6 

3 

14 

i 


* 

i 

i 

i 


4277 

2138 

1069 

534 

89 


20)383,1 

Ans.  L.  191  11 

answer  is  3831$. 
191/.  11$.  5| d. 


in  this  example,  1 firstdivide 
by  2,  because  6d.  is  the  4 of  a 
()  shilling;  then  I take  parts  for 
the  4f d.  and  say  3d.  is  the  f 
o U)d. : \kd.  is  the  4 of  3d.,  and  \ 
If  is  the  ~ of  1 id. ; and  of  course  I 
divide  the  first  answer  by  2,  and 
this  quotient  by  2,  then  that  last 
found  by  6 ; and  having  added 
4 the  four  quotients  together,  the 
5f d. ; which,  divided  by  20,  gives 


Examples. 

1.  4784  at  If  2.  5964  at  If  3.  4659  at  2f 

4.  1765  at  2f  5.  4305  at  2f  6.  3694  at  3f 

7.  7641  at  24  8.  9875  at  64-  9.  5476  at  lOf 

10.  3592  at  3|-  11.  3046  at  6f  12.  3214  at  Ilf 

13.  8764  at  3|  14.  5921  at  7f  15.  5178  at  94- 

lb.  9714  at  44-  17.  5643  at  8 4-  18.  4932  at  lOf 

19.  8934  at  5f  20.  2458  at  9§  21.  8764  at  Ilf 

22.  5687  at  5f  23.  1435  at  10f  24.  5842  at  7f 

25.  5943  at  94  26.  1876  at  2f  27.  4316  at  7% 

28.  1956  at  8§  29.  4235  at  5f  30.  1327  at  94 

31.  2748  at  11  32.  9374  at  7f  33.  4285  at  Ilf 
34.  1594  at  34  35.  5632  at  5 36.  1114  at  54 

Xj  v 


IV.  When  the  price  is  more  than  one  shilling,  and 

less  than  two. 


Rule.  Let  the  given  number  stand  for  shillings , and 
work  for  the  pence  and  farthings  as  before. 

Ex.  What  is  the  value  of  1187  quartern  loaves,  at 
1$.  If d.  each? 


1J 

1 

'4 


1 

8 

'6 


1187 

148  <*-<1- 

24  8| 


44 


2 0^  136,0  If 


Ans.  L.  68  0 94 


Here  I take  parts  for  the  If  d., 
14  is  the  J th  of  a shilling,  and  af 
is  i-  of  If,  1 first  divide  thg  num- 
ber by  8,  and  that  quotient  by 
6,  and  add  the  two  quotients 
thus  found,  to  the  given  number 
which  stood  for  shillings ; and 
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the  sum  thus  found,  divided  by  20,  gives  the  answer 


s. 

Examples. 

d.  . 5. 

d. 

1. 

3456  at  1 

9.  4876  at  1 

5^ 

2. 

2632  at  1 

3| 

10.  4092  at  1 

n 

3. 

4735  at  1 

11.  3724  at  1 

4. 

7321  at  1 

7i 

12.  5928  at  1 

ii 

H 

5. 

8465  at  1 

H 

13.  4371  at  1 

6. 

1234  at  1 

n 

14.  5629  at  1 

7. 

5678  at  l 

2f 

15.  9271  at  1 

4 

8. 

8234  at  1 

5£ 

16.  5928  at  1 

10J 

Y.  When  the  price  is  any  number  of  shillings  un- 
der 20. 

Rule.  1.  If  the  price  is  an  even  member ; multiply 
the  given  quantity  by  half  of  it,  doubling  the  first  figure 
to  the  l ight-hand  for  shillings,  and  the  rest  are  pounds. 

2 . Jj  the  price  is  an  odd  number,  fud J or  the  greatest 
even  number,  as  before,  to  which  add  i he  f^th  oj  the 
given  number  for  the  odd  shilling , and  the  sum  is  the 
answer . 


Ex.  What  is  the  value  of  3456  yards  of  cloth,  at 
185.  per  yard  ? 

3456  I multiply  the  given  quantity 
9 by  9,  and  the  first  product  4, 

I double  for  shillings,  carrying 

Ans.  JL.  3110  8 the  5 to  the  next  figure. 


Ex.  What  is  the  value  of  2592  yards  of  second 
cloth,  at  1 1$.  per  yard? 

l=i  | 2592  I multiply  by  5,  as  before, 

5 ~ which  gives  the  value  of  the 

cloth  at  105.  per  yard ; I then 

1296  0 divide  the  quantity  by  20,  and 

129  12  adding  this  quotient  to  the  last 

found  gives  the  answer. 

Ans.  L.  1425  12 


X 
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1.  5075  at  2s. 

2.  7591  at  5s. 

3.  5734  at  10s. 

4.  2935  at  13s. 

5.  4917  at  18s. 

6.  2514  at  16s. 


Examples. 

7.  4374  at  3s. 

8.  6743  at  6s. 

9.  5946  at  11s. 

10.  4392  at  14s. 

11.  3271  at  9s. 

12.  1392  at  10s. 


13.  5916  at  4s. 

14.  9430  at  8s. 

15.  3004  at  7s. 

16.  5931  at  19s. 

17.  9315  at  17s. 

18.  5432  at  19s. 


VI.  When  the  price  is  shillings  and  pence. 

Rule.  1 . If  they  are  an  aliquot  part  of  a pounds 
divide  the  quantity  by  that  part,  and  the  quotient  is  the 
answer.  2.  If  they  are  not  an  aliquot  part,  multiply 
by  the  shillings,  and  take  parts  for  the  pence. 

Ex.  What  is  the  value  of  2769  yards  of  Irish,  at 
3s.  4 d.  per  yard  ? 

3s.  4 d.  | -g-  | 2769  3s.  4 d.  being  2-th  of  a pound, 

I divide  by  6,  and  the  quotient 

L.  461  10s.  is  the  answer. 


Ex.  What  is  the  value  of  3756  yards  of  muslin,  at 
12s.  9 d.  per  yard? 


3756 

12 


45072 

1878 

939 


2c0)478849 


I multiply  by  12  for  the 
shillings,  and  6d.  being  J of  a 
shilling,  I divide  the  given  quan- 
tity by  2,  then  3d.  being  J of  6d., 
I divide  the  last  quotient  by  2, 
and  add  the  three  sums  togeth- 
er, which  gives  the  answer  in 
shillings. 


Ans.  L.  2394  9s. 

Examples. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 


1.  8943  at  2 0 

2.  2524  at  3 9£ 

3.  3764  at  10  0 

4.  8756  at  15  10 

5.  5642  at  18  4j 

6.  9143  at  6 8 


7.  3532  at  4 0 

8.  5971  at  5 10 

9.  5638  at  8 11 

10.  3942  at  4 5 

11.  1764  at  5 8 

12.  7189  at  3 7 


VII.  When  the  price  is  pounds  and  shillings,  or 
pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  quantity  by  the  pounds , and 
work  the  rest  by  the  foregoing  rules. 


Ex.  What  is  the  value  of  5428  hogsheads  of  ale, 
at  4/.  12s.  per  hogshead? 

5428  I multiply  lirst  by  4,  for 

4 12  the  pounds;  then  12  being 

— an  even  number,  I multi- 

21712  ply  by  the  half,  or  6,  ac- 

3256  16  cording  to  Case  V.,  and 

add  the  two  sums  together 

Answer,  L.  24968  16s.  for  tjie  answer. 


10s. 


2s.  6d. 
3d. 

1 

2 


X 

2 


Ex.  What  is  the  value  of  2714  cwt.  of  sugar,  at 
31.  12 s.  9 ft.  per  cwt.  ? 

Having  multiplied  by  3 
for  the  pounds,  I take  the 
aliquot  parts  for  12s.  9 \d., 
that  is,  10s.  is  J,  2s.  6d.  is 
the  4th  of  that,  3d.  is  the 
one-tenth  of  that,  and  J is 


\ 

4 

i_ 

JO 

6 


2714 

3 


8142 

1357 

339 

33 

5 


5 0 


Answer,  L.  9877  16  7 


jg  g the  one-sixth  of  3 d.;  then, 
13  1 adding  the  several  sums  to- 
gether, I obtain  the  answer. 


Examples. 


L.  s.  d. 

1.  5674  at  5 17  6 

2.  6431  at  4 8 4 

3.  3416  at  5 11  6f 

4.  4931  at  9 4 0 

5.  3146  at  10  12  9 

6.  4316  at  10  19  6£ 

7.  5648  at  12  13  0~ 

8.  1436  at  10  10  6 

9.  1346  at  3 13  4 


L.  s.  d. 

10.  2714  at  18  9 0 

11.  9614  at  4 14  6 

12.  5789  at  7 7 7 

13.  1590  at  12  12  0 

14.  6341  at  8 18  6 

15.  4803  at  9 9 9 

16.  3465  at  8 15  0 

17.  7182  at  11  12  10 

18.  1604  at  4 11  10 
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VIII.  If  there  be  a fraction  in  the  given  quantity. 

Rule.  Work  for  the  whole  number , according  to 
the  preceding  rales , to  which  add  of  the 

price , according  to  the  nature  of  the  question. 

Ex.  What  is  the  value  of  5354f  cwt.  of  soap,  at 
4 1.  4s.  8 d.  per  cwt. 


45. 


8c?. 


i 

5 


5354 

4 

21416 

1070 

178 

3 


16 

9 

3 


¥ 


.1. 

4 


4 

6 


* 

4 


L. 

4 


s. 

/ 

4 


d. 

8 


2 

1 


2 

1 


4 

2 


Answer,  jL.  22661  8 10 


L.  3 3 6 
I multiply  by  the 
pounds,  and  take 
parts  for  the  4s.  8c?. ; 
viz.  4s.  is  the  one-fifth  of  a pound,  and  8 d.  is  the  one- 
sixth  of  4s. ; then,  to  find  the  value  of  the  f , I take 
parts  of  the  given  sum,  and  adding  the  31.  3s.  6d.  thus 
found,  to  the  other  for  an  answer. 


Examples. 

L. 

s.  cl. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

4562£  at  3 
2654|  at  7 

15  9| 

6.  67 44£  at  9 

9 

m 

2. 

15  4 

7.  7394|  at  12 

8 

8i 

3. 

465 at  5 

12  10 

8.  3749*5-  at  16 

9 

5 

4. 

3875  at  8 

18  6£ 

9.  4365f  at  11 

11 

11 

5. 

9724£  at  6 

16  4\ 

10.  3648J  at  4 

4 

6f 

Tables  of  Aliquot  Parts. 

Parts  of  a ton. 

Parts  of  a cwt.  Parts  of  a qr.  Parts  of  a lb, 

cwt. 

qr.  lb. 

qrs.  lb. 

lb. 

oz. 

10 

0 0=  1 

2 0= 

.I  14 1 

2 2 

8= 

i 

— ? 

5 

o 0—  I 

, 1 0= 

X 7 JL 

4 ' 4 

4- 

— A 

— 4 

4 

0 0_  i 

16= 

i.  4=  i. 

7 7 

2- 

1 

— 8 

2 

3 12—  L 

14= 

1 q l JL 

8 8 

U 

1 

— 15 

2 

2 0=  i 

3= 

1 2=  i 

14  14 

2 

0 0=4 

7= 

oil  M 

»— * 

11 

Si!~ 

1 

0 0=4 

1=  s 
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IX.  When  the  given  quantity  is  of  several  denomin- 
ations. 

Rule  Multiply  the  given  price  by  the  highest  de- 
JSUU  « in  Compound  Multiplication  and  take 
parts  oj  the  price  for  the  inferior  denominations  oj  the 
given  quantity. 

Ex.  What  is  the  value  of  22  cwt.  3 qr.  21  lb.  of 
hops,  at  4/.  18^.  Qd.  per  cwt.  ? 


2 qr. 


1 qr.  I 
14lb.  • 
71b.  \ t 


L. 

s. 

d. 

4 

18 

6 

11 

54 

3 

6 

2 

108 

7 

0 = 

2 

9 

3 - 

1 

4 

H— 

12 

° 4 

6 

112 

19 

4 — 

Here,  for  the  22  cwt.,  I 
multiply  by  11  and  by  2 ; 
then  I take  parts  for  the  3 
qrs.  21  lb.,  according  to  the 
preceding  table. 

value  of  22  cwt. 
ditto  2 qrs. 
ditto  1 qr. 
ditto  14  lb. 
ditto  7 lb. 


— 1 


Examples. 


cwt. 

qr. 

lb. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

8 

2 

12 

at  4 

12 

7 per  cwt. 

2. 

16 

1 

21 

at  3 

13 

9 per  cwt. 

3. 

37 

3 

22 

at  12 

11 

7 per  cwt. 

4. 

73 

2 

10^ 

at  3 

16 

9 per  cwt. 

5. 

38' 

1 

16 

at  2 

12 

6 per  cwt. 

6. 

33 

2 

8 

at  39 

3 

8 per  cwt. 

7. 

84 

3 

14 

at  12 

11 

8 per  cwt. 
jL,  s.  d. 

8.  56  tons,  4 cwt.  2 qrs.  0 lb.  at  58  7 6 per  ton. 

9.  39  tons,  12  cwt.  1 qr.  14  lb.  at  25  12  8 per  ton. 

10.  124  tons,  16  cwt.  2 qr.  16  lb.  at  12  18  7 per  ton. 

11.  16  1b.  8 oz.  12  dr.  - - at  4 3 6 per  lb. 

12.  25  lb.  12  oz.  4 dr.  - - at  8 12  6 per  lb. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography  is  a description  of  the  earth,  together 
with  its  natural  and  political  divisions.  The  word 
earth,  in  a geographical  sense,  signifies  the  whole 
habitable  world  as  composed  of  land  and  water.  The 
figure  of  the  earth  is  nearly  that  of  a globe,  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  water. 

Definitions. 

Land  is  naturally  divided  into  Continents,  Islands, 
Peninsulas,  Isthmuses,  Promontories,  &c. 

A Continent  is  a large  tract  of  land,  containing  sev- 
eral Countries  or  Kingdoms,  without  any  entire  sep- 
aration of  its  parts  by  water.  There  are  four  Con- 
tinents, viz.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

An  Island  is  a tract  of  land  entirely  surrounded 
by  water,  as  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  &c. 

A Peninsula  is  a tract  of  land  nearly  surrounded 
by  water,  and  is  joined  to  another  portion  of  land,  by 
an  isthmus  ; as  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  between  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  ; the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Chinese  Sea,  &c. 

An  Isthmus  is  a narrow  neck  of  land  between  two 
seas,  or  oceans  ; it  connects  a small  tract  of  land  with 
a larger,  or  one  continent  with  another.  Thus,  the 
Morea  in  Greece  is  joined  to  Turkey  by  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  which  isthmus  separates  the  Archipelago 
from  the  Ionian  Sea.  Africa  is  joined  to  Asia  by  the 
isthmus  of  Suez,  and  this  isthmus  divides  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  Red  Sea.  The  Isthmus  of  Darien 
joins  North  and  South  America,  and  separates  the 
Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

A Promontory  is  a point  of  land  stretching  into 
the  sea,  and  if  it  be  considerably  elevated,  the  end  of 
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it  is  called  a Cape ; as  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope  in  the 
South  of  Africa ; Cape  Horn  at  the  southern  extremi- 
ty of  America,  &c. 

A Mountain  is  a tract  of  land  elevated  much  above 
the  ordinary  surface  of  the  earth ; as  the  Pyrenees 
between  France  and  Spian  ; the  Andes  in  South 
America,  &c. 

A Volcano  is  a mountain  which  emits  flames  and 
vitrified  matter;  as  Mount  Vesuvius  in  Naples; 
Mount  iEtna  in  the  Island  of  Sicily  ; Mount  Heckla 
in  Iceland,  &c. 

A Coast , or  Shore,  is  that  part  of  a Country  which 
borders  on  the  sea.  » 

A Cliff  is  a steep  rock  on  the  sea  coast;  as  the 
Cliffs  of  Flam  borough  in  Yorkshire,  Margate,  Rams- 
gate, and  Dover  in  Kent,  &c.  The  highest  ot  these 
cliffs  are  chietiy  chalk  perfectly  white,  and  visible  far 
off  at  sea.  From  these  cliffs,  England  obtained  the 
name  of  Albion . 

An  Archipelago  is  a cluster  of  islands,  as  the  Archi- 
pelago between  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia;  the 
Northern  Archipelago,  between  the  peninsula  of 
Kaintschatka  in  Asia  and  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  &c.  That  part  of  the  sea  in  which  any 
cluster  of  islands  is  situated,  is  sometimes  called  an 
Archipelago. 

Water  is  naturally  divided  into  Oceans,  Seas,  Gulfs, 
Straits,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Creeks,  &c. 

An  Ocean  is  a great  collection  of  Water,  without 
any  entire  separation  of  its  parts  bv  land. 

There  are  five  Oceans , viz.  The  Northern  or  Arc- 
tic Ocean  ; The  Atlantic  ; The  Pacific ; The  Indian ; 
and  the  Southern. 

The  Northern,  Frozen , or  Arctic  Ocean,  is  the 
Northern  boundary  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean , is  usually  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  North  Atlantic  Ocean  separates  Europe 
and  the  North  of  Africa  from  North  America;  and 
the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  (the  eastern  part  of  which 
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is  sometimes  called  the  Ethiopia  Ocean)  divides 
Africa  from  South  America. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
North  Pacific  separates  the  Western  parts  of  North 
America  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  from  the 
East  Indian  Islands.  The  South  Pacific  divides 
South  America  from  New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  &c. 
I his  part  ot  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  sometimes  called 
the  Great  South  Sea. 

The  Indian  O^ean,  sometimes  called  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  has  Africa  on  the  West,  and  the  East  Indian 
Islands,  the  Western  Coast  of  New  Holland,  &c.  on 
the  East. 

The  Southern  Ocean , likewise  called  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  extends  from  the  southward  of  Africa  and 
South  America,  towards  the  South  Pole. 

A Sea  is  a smaller  collection  of  water  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  land,  and  has  a communication  with  an- 
other sea,  or  with  the  Ocean  by  means  of  a strait. 
Thus  the  Black  Sea  has  a communication  with  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  through  the  strait  of  Constantinople ; 
The  Sea  of  Marmora  is  connected  with  the  Archi- 
pelago, or  jEgean  Sea,  by  the  strait  of  Gallipoli. 
The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  connected  with  the  Atlan- 
tic by  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  & c. 

A Strait  is  a narrow  passage  of  water  between  two 
points  of  land ; it  connects  two  seas,  or  a sea  with 
the  Ocean,  and  separates  two  tracts  of  land.  Thus, 
the  strait  of  Babelmandel  unites  the  Red  Sea  with 
the  Arabian  Sea,  and  separates  Africa  from  Arabia ; 
the  strait  of  Gibraltar  forms  a communication  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
separates  Spain  from  Africa. — A strait  is  sometimes 
called  a sound ; as  the  sonnd  in  the  Baltic,  between 
Elsinore  in  the  island  of  Zealand  and  Helsingburg  in 
Sweden. 

A Gulf  is  a branch  or  arm  of  the  Sea,  or  of  the 
Ocean,  which  runs  a considerable  way  into  the  Land ; 
as  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  in  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Venice  in  the  Mediterranean,  &c. 
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When  a Gulf  is  very  large  it  takes  the  name  of  a sea, 
as  the  Red  Sea  between  Africa  and  Asia ; the  White 
Sea  to  the  North  of  Russia ; the  Sea  oi  Okotsk  near 

Kamtschatka,  &c.  . , 

A Lake  is  a large  collection  of  Water,  entirely  sur- 
rounded bv  land,  or  having  no  outlet  except  by  means 
of  rivers ; as  the  lakes  of  Constance  and  Geneva  in 
Switzerland;  the  large  chain  of  lakes  to  the  North 
of  the  United  States  in  America,  &e.  When  a lake 
is  very  large  it  is  sometimes  called  an  inland  sea,  as 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  North  of  Persia,  and  the  Sea 
of  Aral  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

A River  is  a body  of  water  rising  in  the  land,  and 
flowing  into  the  Sea,'  or  into  some  other  river ; as  the 
Thames  and  Severn  in  England ; the  Rhine  in  Germa- 
ny ; the  Mississippi  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

A Ray  is  a great  inlet  of  the  land,  as  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  between  the  eastern  and  western  peninsulas 
of  India,  &c.  A Bay  is  likewise  a station  or  road  for 
ships  to  anchor  in,  as  Tor  Bay  on  the  south-east  coast 
of  Devonshire. 

A Creek  is  a narrow  part  of  the  sea  which  goes  but 
a little  way  into  the  land. 

A Cataract  is  a high  fall  of  water  in  a large  river, 
which  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  ; 
as  the  fall  of  Niagara,  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

A Haven  is  an  entrance  of  the  Sea  within  the  land, 
at  the  mouth  of  some  river  or  creek,  where  ships  may 
lie  in  safety,  as  Milford  Haven,  in  Pembrokeshire. 


Forms  of  Government. 

A Monarchy  is  a state  in  which  the  supreme  au- 
thority is  possessed  by  one  person  only,  who  governs 
by  himself  or  by  ministers  of  his  own  appointment : 
as  Russia,  Prussia,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, &c.  When  the  power  of  the  monarch  is  limited 
by  law,  it  is  called  a limited  monarchy . When  the 
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power  of  the  monarch  is  not  limited  by  law,  the  go- 
vernment is  said  to  he  absolute  or  arbitrary ; when 
the  government  is  very  arbitrary  it  is  called  despotic. 

A Republic  is  a state  in  which  the  government  is 
entrusted  to  many  members  chosen  by  the  majority 
of  the  people  to  govern  them,  as  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  states  of  Italy  were  formerly  republics,  but 
at  present  they  are  under  the  power  of  France. 

An  Aristocracy  is  a form  of  government  where  the 
supreme  power  is  held  by  the  nobility,  or  a few  in- 
dividuals. Such  was  formerly  the  government  of 
Venice,  some  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
Seven  United  Provinces. 

A Democracy  is  a form  of  government  where  the 
supreme  and  legislative  power  are  exercised  by  the 
common  people,  either  at  large  or  by  their  represent- 
ati  ves. 

An  Oligarchy  is  a form  of  government  where  the 
supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a few  principal 
persons. 

A Military  government  is  that  wherein  the  govern- 
ing power  exercises  all  the  functions  of  sovereignty 
by  the  assistance  of  the  soldiers. 

A mixed  government  is  that  wherein  two  or  more 
of  the  foregoing  forms  are  united.  Thus,  the  British 
government  is  partly  monarchical,  partly  aristocrat- 
ical,  and  partly  democratical. 

OF  MAPS. 

A Map  is  a representation  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  or  a part  thereof,  upon  a plane.  Ihe  top  or 
upper  part  of  a map  is  always  north,  the  bottom  south, 
the  right  hand  east,  and  the  left  hand  west. 

The  Latitudes  of  places  are  counted  northward 
and  southward  on  the  sides  of  the  map. 

The  Longitudes  of  places  are  counted  eastward 
and  westward,  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  map. 

Land  is  distinguished  from  the  Sea  or  the  Ocean 
by  black  lines,  which  are  shaded  towards  the  water. 
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EUROPE. 


Situation.  Europe  is  situtated  between  1 0 degrees 
est  and  60  degrees  east  longitude  from  London , 
id  between  36°  35  and  71°  30'  north  latitude. 


river  Wolga,  the  River  Don,  and  the  sea  ot  Asoph, 
which  divide  it  from  Russia  in  Asia ; on  the  south- 
east by  the  Black  Sea,  the  strait  of  Constantinople 
the  sea  of  Marmora,  the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  Archipelago,  which  divide  it  from  1 urkey  m 
Asia;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  which 
separates  it  from  Africa ; and  on  the  west  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  which  divides  it  from  North  Amenca. 

Extent.  Europe  is  3500  miles  long,  from  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  in  the  south  ot  Portugal,  to  the  straits  of 
Waygatz,  which  separate  Nova  Zembla  from  the  con- 
tinent; and  2432  miles  broad,  from  the  North  Cape, 
in  the  island  of  Maggeroe,  Danish  Lapland,  to  Cape^ 
Matapan,  in  the  JVJorea,  the  southern  extremity  ot 
Greece. 

Division.  Europe  contains  the  countries  of  Green- 
land, Iceland,  Norway,  Denmark,  Lapland,  Sweden, 
Muscovy  or  Russia,  Scotland,  England,  Ireland, 
France,  Holland,  and  the  Netherlands,  Germany, 
Prussia,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Poland, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  rl  urkey  in 
Europe. 

Chief  Cities.  Bergen  of  Norway ; Copenhagen  of 
Denmark;  Stockholm  of  Sweden;  Petersburg  of 
Russia;  Edinburg  of  Scotland ; London  of  England ; 
Dublin  of  Ireland  ; Paris  of  France ; Amsterdam  of 
Holland;  Brussels  of  the  Netherlands;  Vienna  of 
Germany ; Berlin  and  Koningsburg  of  Prussia 
Prague  of  Bohemia  ; Buda  of  Hungary ; Warsaw  ot 
Poland  ; Berne  of  Switzerland  ; Madrid  ot  Spain  ; 
Lisbon  of  Portugal ; Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Ge- 
noa, Venice,  Turin,  &c,  of  Italy ; and  Constantinople 
of  Turkey. 
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Seas.  The  principal  seas  in  Europe  are  the  Med- 
iterranean between  Europe  and  Africa ; the  Adriatic 
Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Venice,  between  Italy  and  Turkey; 
the  German,  or  British  Sea,  between  England,  part 
of  Denmark,  part  of  Germany,  the  United  Provinces, 
and  the  Netherlands  ; the  White  Sea,  to  the  north  of 
Russia ; the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  between  Europe 
and  Asia;  The  Grecian  Sea,  or  Archipelago,  between 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia  ; and  the  Baltic  Sea,  be- 
tween Germany  and  Sweden. 

Chief  Rivers  in  Europe.  The  Mediterranean  re- 
ceives the  Ebro  in  Spain,  the  Rhone  in  France,  and 
the  Tiber  in  Italy. — The  Po,  in  Italy,  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea. — The  German,  or  British  Sea,  receives 
the  Dee  and  Forth  in  Scotland;  the  Tweed,  the 
Tyne,  the  Weare,  the  Tees,  the  Humber,  the  Thames, 
in  England ; the  Elbe  and  Weser  in  Germany ; the 
Rhine,  the  Maes,  and  the  Scheldt  in  Holland  and 
the  Netherlands. — The  D win  a in  Russia  falls  into  the 
White  Sea,  the  Wolga  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Don 
into  the  sea  of  Asoph,  the  Dnieper  and  Neister  into 
the  Black  Sea,  which  also  receives  the  Danube — 
The  Tagus  and  Duero  in  Spain,  and  the  Shannon 
in  Ireland,  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean — The  Gar- 
rone  and  Loire,  in  France,  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, and  the  Seine  into  the  English  Channel — The 
Severn,  in  England,  falls  into  Bristol  Channel,  and 
the  Vistula,  in  Poland,  into  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Islands.  The  principal  islands  are  the  Azores,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Orkneys,  and  Iceland,  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean;  Zealand,  Funen,  Alsen,  Oeland,  Goth- 
land, Aland,  Rugen,  and  Osel,  in  the  Baltic  Sea; 
Ivica,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
and  Malta,  in  the  Mediterranean ; Lusiena,  Corfu, 
Cephalonia,  and  Zante,  in  the  Adriatic  ; and  Candia, 
Negropont,  Lemnos,  Sciro,  Scio,  Samos,  Patinos, 
&c.,  in  the  Archipelago,  and  Levant,  or  eastern  part 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Lakes..  Ladoga,  Onega,  Pepus  or  Tchude,  and 
Ilmen,  in  Russia ; Loch  Ness  and  Loch  "lay,  in  Scot- 
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land ; Lough  Neagh,  Lough  Derg,  and  Lough  I oyle, 
in  Ireland  ; Lake  Wener,  in  Sweden  ; Lake  of  Gen- 
eva, between  Switzerland  and  Savoy ; Lake  Con- 
stance, on  the  borders  of  Germany  ; and  Lake  Como, 
in  Italy,  on  the  borders  of  Switzeiland. 

Straits.  The  chief  straits  are,  the  Sound  in  the  Bal- 
tic between  the  island  of  Zealand  and  Sweden  ; the 
English  Channel,  between  Dover  and  Calais : the 
Strait  of  Messina,  between  Italy  and  Sicily;  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar,  between  Spain  and  Africa ; the  Helles- 
pont, or  strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  between  the  Archi- 
pelago and  the  sea  of  Marmora  ; and  the  Bosphorus, 
between  the  sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Euxine,  or 


Black  Sea. 

Mountains.  The  Dofrefield,  between  Norway  and 
Sweden ; the  Carpathian  Mountains,  botween  Poland 
and  Hungary;  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  between 
France  and  Spain ; the  Alps  between  France  and 
Italy ; the  Apennines,  in  Italy ; besides  several  burn- 
ing mountains,  or  volcanoes,  as  Heckla  in  Iceland, 
Vesuvius  in  Naples,  ./Etna  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  and 
Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands. 


Population. 

England  -----  contains  -----  9,1(54,834 

Wales 541,546 

Scotland 1,607,760 

Ireland  - - --  --  --  --  --  --  3,000,000 

Denmark,  Norway,  &c.  ---  -----  - 2,500,000 

Sweden  -------------  - 3,200,000 

Russia  in  Europe  ----------  - 36,152,000 

Holland - - 2,758,632 

The  Netherlands  ----------  - 1,900,000 

German  States,  including  the  Circle  of  Austria.  - 25,000,000 

Austrian  Dominions  ---------  - 22,000,000 

Prussian  Dominions  ---------  - 8,021,149 

Switzerland  - --  --  --  --  --  - 2,000,000 

France  with  its  new  Acquisitions  -----  34,000,000 

-Spain  - --  --  --  --  --  --  - 11,000,000 

Portugal  - --  --  --  --  --  --  2,588,470 

Italian  States 13,000,000 

Turkey  iu  Europe  - 8,000,000 
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EUROPEAN  ISLANDS  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

The  British  Dominions  are  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  compre- 
hending England,  Wales , Scotland , Ireland,  and  the 
Islands  contiguous  to  each. 

OF  ENGLAND. 

Situation  and  extent.  England  lies  between  2 de- 
grees east  and  6 degrees  west  longitude ; and  between 
50  and  56  degrees  north  latitde,  being  390  miles  ip 
length,  from  Berwick  upon  Tweed  to  Brighthehn- 
stone ; and  360  in  breadth  in  the  south,  from  Mar- 
gate in  Kent,  to  the  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall : but 
scarcely  100  miles  broad  in  the  north.  The  greatest 
extent  is  from  Yarmouth  to  the  Land’s  End. 

Boundaries.  England  is  separated  from  Scotland 
on  the  north,  by  the  river  Tweed,  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
and  Solway  Frith  ; on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the 
British  Sea,  which  separates  it  from  Denmark,  part 
of  Germany,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  Nether- 
lands ; on  the  south  the  English  Channel  divides  it 
from  France ; and  On  the  west,  the  Irish  Sea  separ- 
ates it  from  Ireland ; and  the  counties,  Cheshire, 
Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Monmouthshire,  join 
it  to  Wales. 

Division.  England,  which  contains  40  counties 
pr  shires,  is  divided  into  6 circuits,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice;  viz.  the  northern,  western,  and  Nor- 
folk circuits,  containing  6 counties  each ; the  mid- 
land, containing?  ; the  Oxford,  8 ; and  the  home  cir- 
cuit, 5 counties ; besides  Middlesex  and  Cheshire, 
which  are  not  comprehended  in  any  circuit. 

I.  The  Northern  Circuit. 

The  figures  within  the  parenthesis  shew  the  number  of  members 
padi  county,  city,  borough,  &c.  sends  to  parliament.  The  bishop- 
rics pr  cities  are  printed  in  small  capitals. 

Northumberland  (8)  is  separated  from  Scotland  by 
the  river  Tweed.  The  chief  towns  are  Newcastle- 
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upon  Tyne  (2),  Tinmouth  or  Tynemouth,  Morpeth 
(2),  Alnwick,  and  Hexham.  Berwick-upon-Tweed 
(2),  is  a county  of  itself.  . Q , 

Cumberland  (6)  is  separated  from  Scotland  by  Sol- 
way Frith.  The  chief  towns  are  carlisie  (2)  ; Pen- 
rith, Brampton,  Cockermouth  (2),  Whitehaven,  Egre- 
mont,  Ravenglass,  and  Ireby. 

Durham  (4)  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  British 
Sea Durham  (2);  Stockton,  Sunderland,  Darling- 

ton, Hartlepool,  and  Bishop  Aukland,  are  the  chief 
towns. 

Westmoreland  (4)  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a part 
of  the  Irish  sea  and  part  of  Lancashire.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Appleby  (2),  Kendal,  Kirkby-Lons- 
dale,  and  Kirkby- Stephen. 

Lancashire  (14)  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  West- 
moreland, and  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Channel. 
The  chief  towns  are  Lancaster  (2),  Manchester,  Liv- 
erpool (2),  Preston  (2),  Wigan  (2),  Clithero  (2),  War- 
rington, and  Newton  (2). 

Yorkshire  (30),  the  largest  county  in  England,  is 
bounded  by  Durham  on  the  north,  and  the  British 
sea  on  the  east ; and  is  divided  into  three  ridings, 
viz.  the  north  riding,  which  contains  Richmondshire 
and  Cleveland ; the  west  riding,  which  contains  Cra- 
ven ; and  the  east  riding,  containing  the  peninsula  of 
Holderness. 

Chief  Towns,  york  (2)  an  archbishopric  ? Leeds, 
Wakefield,  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Sheffield,  Ripon 
(2),  Boroughbridge  (2),  Knaresborough  (2),  Ponte- 
fract or  Pomfret  (2),  Doncaster,  and  Aldborough 
(2),  in  the  west  riding. 

Richmond  (2),  Scarborough  (2),  Northallerton  (2), 
Gisborough,  Malton  (2),  Whitby  and  Thirsk  (2) ; in 
the  north  riding. 

Kingston-upon-Hull  or  Hull  (2),  Beverley  (2),  Hfe- 
don  (2),  Patrington,  and  Burlington  or  Bridlington ; 
in  the  east  riding. 
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II.  The  Midland  Circuit. 

Derbyshire  (4)  has  Yorkshire  on  the  north  and  part 
of  Cheshire  on  the  west.  The  chief  towns  are  Der- 


Nottinghamshire  (8)  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Derbyshire,  and  on  the  north  by  Yorkshire.  Not- 
tingham (2),  Newark  (2),  East-Retford  (2),  South- 
well,  and  Mansfield,  are  the  chief  towns. 

Lincolnshire  (12),  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Not- 
tinghamshire, and  on  the  east  by  the  British  Sea.  It 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  Lindsey,  Kesteven,  and 
Holland. 

The  chief  Towns  are,  Lincoln  (2) ; Grimsby  (2), 
Gainsborough,  Louth,  Brigg  or  Glanford-bridge,  and 
Barton  in  Lindsay  ; Stamford  (2),  and  Grantham  (2), 
in  Kesteven ; and  Boston  (2),  and  Donnington  in 
Holland. 

Leicestershire  (4)  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Rutlandshire.  Leicester  (2),  Melton- 
Mowbray,  Loughborough,  Lutterworth,  Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch,  and  Market  Bosworth,  are  the  chief  towns. 

Rutlandshire  (2),  the  least  county  in  England,  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Leicestershire ; it  contains 
but  two  market  towns,  which  are  Oakham  and  Up- 
pingham. 

Warwickshire  (6)  is  bounded  by  Leicestershire 
and  Northamptonshire  on  the  east.  The  chief  towns 
are  Warw  ick  (2),  Coventry  (2) ; Birmingham,  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  Southam,  Coleshill,  and  Nuneaton. 

Northamptonshire  (9),  has  Rutlandshire  and  Lin- 
colnshire on  the  north,  and  Warwickshire  on  the 
we£t,  &c.,  having  more  counties  joining  to  it  than  any 
county  in  England.  The  chief  towns  are  Northamp- 
ton (2),  Peterborough  (2) ; Daventry,  Higham- 
Ferrers  (1),  Brackley,  (2),  and  Oundle. 

III.  The  Oxford  Circuit. 

Cheshire  (4)  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lancashire, 
and  enjoys  peculiar  laws  and  privileges  independent 
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of  the  contiguous  circuits — Chester  (2);  Nampt- 
wich  or  Nantwich,  Macclesfield,  Malpas,  and  North- 
wich  are  the  principal  towns. 

Shropshire  (12)  is  bounded  by  Cheshire  on  the 
north.  Shrewsbury  (2),  Ludlow  (2),  Bridgenorth  (2), 
Wenlock  (2),  Bishop’s  Castle  (2),  Whitchurch,  Wem, 
and  Newport,  are  the  principal  towns. 

Staffordshire  (10)  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Shrop- 
shire. The  chief  towns  are  Stafford  (2),  Lichfield 
(2),  Newcastle-under-Line  (2),  Tamworth  (2),  Wol- 
verhampton, and  Burton-upon-Trent. 

Herefordshire  (8)  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by 
Glocestershire.  Hereford  (2)  ; Leominster  (2), 
Weobly  (2),  Ledbury,  and  Ross,  are  the  chief  towns. 

Worcestershire  (9)  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Here- 
fordshire. Worcester  (2) ; Evesham  (2),  Droit- 
wich  (2),  Bewdley  (l),  Stourbridge,  Kidderminster, 
and  Stourport,  are  the  chief  towns. 

Monmouthshire  (3)  is  bounded  on  the  north-east 
by  Herefordshire,  and  on  the  south-east  by  the  river 
Severn.  The  chief  towns  are  Monmouth  (1),  Aberga- 
venny, Chepstow,  Caerleon,  Newport,  and  Pont-y- 
pool  noted  for  its  japanned  ware. 

Glocestershire  (8)  is  bounded  by  Warwickshire  on 
the  north-east.  Glocester  (2)  ; Tewkesbury  (2)  ; 
Cirencester  (2),  part  of  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Camp- 
den,  and  Stow,  are  the  chief  towns. 

Oxfordshire  (9)  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Glo- 
cestershire. The  chief  towns  are  Oxford  (2),  famous 
for  its  university  (2),  which  contains  20  colleges  and 
live  halls;  Banbury  (1),  Burford,  Witney,  Woodstock 
(2),  Henley,  and  Thame. 

Berkshire  (9)  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oxford- 
shire. The  chief  towns  are,  Reading  (2),  Windsor 
(2),  Wallingford  (2),  Abingdon  (1),  and  Newbury. 

IV.  The  Norfolk  Circuit. 

Huntingdonshire  (4)  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Cambridgeshire.  Huntingdon  (2),  St.  Ives,  St.  Neots, 
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and  Kimbolton,  are  the  chief  towns. 

Cambridgeshire  (6)  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk.  The  chief  towns  are  Cambridge  (2), 
in  which  is  an  university  (2),  consisting  of  12  colleges 
and  four  halls ; Ely,  part  of  Newmarket,  Wisbeach, 
and  Royston. 

Bedfordshire  (4)  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hunt- 
ingdonshire. The  chief  towns  are  Bedford  (2),  Ampt- 
hill,  Dunstable,  Woburn,  and  Biggleswade. 

Buckinghamshire  (14)  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Berkshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Thames,  Aylesbury  (2),  Buckingham  (2),  Wycomb 
(2),  Marlow  (2),  Wendover  (2),  Agmondesham  or 
Amersham  (2),  and  Stony-Stratford,  are  the  chief 
towns.  The  village  of  Eton , is  situated  in  Bucking- 
hamshire on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  is  noted 
for  its  college  founded  by  Henry  Yl. 

Norfolk  (12)  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by 
the  British  Sea.  Norwich  (2),  Yarmouth  (2),  Lynn 
Regis  (2),  Thetford  (2),  Harleston,  Reepham,  Holt, 
North  Walsham,  and  Castle  Rising  (2),  are  the  chief 
towns. 

Suffolk  (16)  is  bounded  by  Norfolk  on  the  north. 
The  chief  towns  are  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  (2),  Ipswich 
(2),  Sudbury  (2),  Aldborough  (2),  Eye  (2),  Orford 
(2),  Lowestoff,  Beccles,  Dunwich  (2),  and  part  of 
Newmarket. 

Y.  The  Western  Circuit . 

Hampshire  (26)  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Dor- 
setshire and  Wiltshire,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  The  chief  towns  are  Winchester  (2), 
Southampton  (2),  Portsmouth  (2),  Andover  (2),  Bas- 
ingstoke, and  Christchurch  (2) — Cowes,  Newport 
(2),  Yarmouth  (2),  Newtown  (2),  and  Ride  are  m the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  included  in  Hampshire — 
The  other  boroughs  are,  Lymington  (2),  Whitchuich 
(2),  Petersfield  (2),  and  Stockbridge  (2). 

Wiltshire  (34)  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Berk- 
shire. The  chief  towns  are  Salisbury  '2),  Devizes 
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/•2)  Marlborough  (2),  Malmsbury  (2),  M ilton  (-)> 
and  Chippenham  (2) — Theother  boroughs  arc,  Caine 
(•2)  Crickiade  (-2),  Hindon  (2),  Old  Saruui i (a),  I ley  tes- 
lui-y  (2),  Westbury  (2),  Cotton  Basset  (J  , Ludger- 
shail  (2),  Down  ton  (2),  and  Great  Bedwm  (-)• 

Somersetshire  (18)  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Wilt- 
shire Bath  (2),  Wells  (2),  part  of  Bristol  (2) , 
Taunton  (2),  Bridgewater  (2),  Uchester  (2),  Mine- 
head  (2),  Milbom  Port  (2),  and  Glastonbury,  are  the 

chief  towns.  . « 

Dorsetshire  (20)  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Somer- 
setshire and  Wiltshire,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Brit- 
ish  Channel.  Dorchester  (2),  Lyme  (2),  Sherborn, 
Shaftesbury  (2),  Poole  (2),  Blandford,  and  Wey- 
mouth  (2),  are  the  chief  towns — The  other  boroughs 
are,  Melcomb  (2),  Bridport  (2),  Wareham  (2),  and 
Corff-Castle  (2). 

Devonshire  (26)  has  Bristol  Channel  on  the  north 
and  the  English  Channel  on  the  south.  The  chief 
towns  are  Exeter  (2),  Plymouth  (2),  Barnstaple 
(2),  Biddeford,  Tiverton  (2),  Homton  (2),  Dart- 
mouth (2),  and  Tavistock  (2).— The  other  boroughs 
are,  Ashburton  (2),  Oakhampton  (2),  Beeralston  (2), 
Plympton  (2),  and  Totness  (2). 

Cornwall  (44)  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  on 
the  east,  which  joins  to  Devonshire.  Launceston  (2), 
Falmouth,  Truro  (2),  Saltash  (2),  Bodmin  (2),  and 
St.  Ives  (2),  are  the  principal  towns — The  other  bo- 
roughs are,  Leskard  (2),  Lestwithiel  (2),  Helston  (2), 
East-Looe  (2),  West-Looe  (2),  Grampound  (2),  Cam- 
elford  (2),  Penryn  (2),  Tregony  (2),  Bossiney  (2), 
Fowey  (2),  St  Germains  (2),  Mitchell  (2),  Newport 
(2),  St  Mawes  (2),  and  Callington  (2). 

YI.  The  Home  Circuit. 

Hertfordshire  (6)  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Essex. 
The  chief  towns  are  Hertford  (2),  St  Alban’s  (2), 
Ware,  Hitchin,  and  Baldock. 

Essex  (8)  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  liver 
Thames,  and  on  the  west  by  Hertfordshire.  rlhe 
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chief  towns  are  Chelmsford,  Colchester  (2),  Harwich 
(2)  , Malden  (2),  and  Braintree. 

Middlesex  (8)  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hert- 
fordshire. London  (4),  and  Westminster  (2),  the 
towns  of  Uxbridge,  Brentford,  Chelsea,  Highgate, 
Hampstead,  Kensington,  Hackney,  and  Harupton- 
Court,  are  the  principal  places. 

Surrey  (14)  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Kent.  The 
chief  towns  are,  Southwark  (2),  Kingston,  Guildford 
(2),  Croydon,  Epsom,  Richmond,  llyegate  (2),  Lea- 
therhead,  and  Dorking. — The  other  boroughs  are, 
Gatton  (2),  Haslemere  (2),  and  Bletchingly  (2). 

Kent  (18)  is  encompassed  by  the  sea  and  the  river 
Thames,  except  on  the  west,  where  it  borders  on 
Sussex  and  Surrey.  The  chief  towns  are,  Maidstone 
(2),  Canterbury,  an  archbishopric  (2),  Chatham, 
Rochester  (2) ; Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Bromley, 
Deal,  Deptford  ; Sheerness,  and  Queenborough  (2), 

in  the  island  of  Shepey ; and  Dartford Dover , 

Sandwich , Romney , and  Hythe , are  called  Cinque 
Ports,  and  send  each  2 members  to  parliament. 

Sussex  (28)  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Surrey. 
Chichester  (2),  Lewes  (2),  East  Grinstead  (2),  and 
Brighthelmstone  are  the  chief  towns — Hastings , 
Rye,  Winchelsea , and  Seajord,  are  called  Cinque 
Ports,  and  send  each  2 members  to  parliament — The 
other  boroughs  are,  Horsham  (2),  Bramber(2),  Shore- 
ham  (2),  Midhurst  (2),  Steyning  (2),  and  Arundel  (2). 

Islands.  The  islands  contiguous  to  England  are 
Holy  Island,  Fairn,  and  Coquet,  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
thumberland. Foulness  Isle,  and  several  others  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Essex,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  The  Isle  of  Shepey  in  Kent,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  and  Medway ; and  the  Isle  of  1 hanet, 
formed  by  a branch  of  the  river  Stour  (w  hich  falls 
into  the  sea  between  Saudwich  and  Ramsgate)  and 

the  sea The  Isle  of  Wight,  Portsea  Island,  Hailing 

Island,  Thorney  Island,  &c.  on  the  coast  of  Hamp- 
shire, near  Portsmouth — Several  small  islands  m 
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Poole  harbour,  Dorsetshire — Lundy  Island,  in  Bris- 
tol Channel,  and  Scilly  Isles,  near  the  Land’s-end  m 
Cornwall.  The  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alder- 
ney, and  Sark,  in  the  English  Channel,  on  the  French 
coast,  exactly  south  of  Weymouth — The  isle  of  Wal- 
ney,  opposite  Dalton,  in  Lancashire,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  in  the  Irish  Sea. 

Chief  1 yowns  in  the  Islands.  Foulness,  of  roul- 
ness  Isle ; Queenbofough  (2),  and  Sheerness  of  the 
Island  of  Shepey;  Margate  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet; 
Newport  (2),  Cowes,  Ride,  St.  Helen’s,  Isle  of  Wight; 
Portsmouth  (2),  of  Portsea  Island ; Hayling  and 
Thorney,  of  the  Islands  of  these  names ; St.  Helier 
of  Jersey ; St.  Peter  le  Port  of  Guernsey  ; Douglas, 
Castletown,  Peele,  and  Ramsay  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Rivers.  The  Tweed,  between  England  and  Scot- 
land ; the  Tyne,  between  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land ; the  Weare,  which  runs  through  the  city  of 
Durham  and  empties  itself  into  the  British  Sea  at 
Sunderland  ; the  Tees  divides  Yorkshire  from  Dur- 
ham ; the  Humber,  an  arm  of  the  sco,  divides  Lin- 
colnshire from  Yorkshire,  and  receives  the  rivers 
Hull,  Trent,  Aire,  Derwent,  Ouse,  Wharfe,  &c.  An- 
other Ouse  falls  into  the  Wash  at  Lynn  Regis.  The 
rivers  Thym  and  Yare  fall  into  the  sea  at  \ armouth ; 
the  Thames  and  Medway  at  the  Nore ; the  Severn 
falls  into  Bristol  Channel,  and  receives  the  Avon, 
which  runs  through  Bristol,  the  Wye  at  Chepstow, 
another  Avon  at  Tewkesbury,  &c.  The  Dee  falls  into 
the  Irish  Sea  below  Chester,  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool, 

and  the  Eden  at  Solway  Frith There  are  many 

rivers  in  England,  of  less  importance. 

Lakes.  The  Meres  of  Soham  and  Benwick,  in 
Cambridgeshire;  Whittlesea,  and  Ramsey,  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire; Winander  Mere,  near  Ambleside,  West- 
moreland ; Coniston  Water,  near  Hawkshead,  Lan- 
cashire ; and  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Keswick. 

Mountains.  The  Cheviot  Hills  in  Northumberland, 
the  Wolds  in  Yorkshire  to  the  north  of  Pickering, 
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and  to  the  west  of  Richmond.  The  hills  called  Pen- 
uygant,  Ingleborough,  and  Whernside,  to  the  north 
of  Settle,  are  the  highest  in  England  ; being  each 
about  half  a mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Peak 
in  Derbyshire,  to  the  north-east  of  Chapel  in  le  Frith ; 
the  Chiltern,  a range  of  chalk-hills,  in  the  south  of 
Buckinghamshire ; Malvern  hills,  to  the  west  of  Up- 
ton in  Worcestershire ; Cotswold,  a long  tract  of  high 
ground  in  the  east  part  of  Glocestershire;  and  Wrekin 

in  Shropshire Pennygant,  measures  according 

to  Lieut.  Col.  Mudge,  2270  feet;  Ingleborough,  2361 
feet ; Whernside,  2263  feet. 

Promontories.  Flamborough-head,  and  Spurn- 
head,  in  Yorkshire;  Winterton-ness,  in  Norfolk; 
Orford-ness,  in  Suffolk ; Walton-naze,  in  Essex  ; the 
North  and  South  Forelands,  and  Dunge-ness,  in 
Kent ; Beachy-head,  in  Sussex  ; Dun-nose,  and  the 
Needles,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  Peverel-point,  and 
the  Bill  of  Portland,  in  Dorsetshire ; Berry-point, 
Start-point,  Bolt-head,  Hartland-point,  Bag-point, 
and  Orms-head,  in  Devonshire;  Lizard-point,  Land's- 
end,  and  Trevoza-point,  in  Cornwall ; and  St.  Bee’s- 
head,  in  Cumberland. 

Government.  The  Government  of  England  is  of  a 
mixed  nature,  viz.  partly  monarchical,  partly  aristo- 
cratical,  and  partly  democratical.  The  Monarchy  is 
represented  by  the  King,  the  Aristocracy  by  the 
Lords,  and  the  Democracy  by  the  Commons ; which 
two  last  compose  the  parliament. 

Religion.  The  established  religion  is  the  episcopal 
protestant,  under  2 Archbishops  and  24  Bishops. 
Besides  these  there  are  a great  number  of  Sectaries 
or  Dissenters,  such  as  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Anabaptists,  Quakers,  Methodists,  Roman  Catholics, 
&c.  who  are  all  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion. 


WALES. 

Extent.  Wales  is  135  miles  long,  from  Suilly,  near 
Cardiff,  to  Air  Point,  near  Holywell ; and  96  broad. 
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from  Llanelly  (near  Abergavenny  in  Monmouthshire) 

t0  Bomdarts.  It  is  bounded  on  the  _west  by  the 
Irish  sea,  and  St.  George’s  Channel,  which  separate 
it  from  Ireland ; on  the  north  by  the  Irish  Sea ; on 
the  south  by  Bristol  Channel ; and  on  the  east  by 
Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Mon- 
mouthshire. . 

Division.  Wales  is  divided  into  twelve  counties. 

Pembrokeshire,  Caermarthenshire,  Glamorgan- 
shire, Brecknockshire,  Radnorshire,  and  Cardigan- 
shire, are  called  South  Wales.— Montgomeryshire, 
Merionethshire,  Caernarvonshire,  Denbighshire, 
Flintshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  are  called  North 
Wales. 

South  Wales. 

Pembrokeshire  is  the  farthest  county  in  Wales, 
westward ; the  chief  towns  are  Pembroke , Haverfoi  d- 
ivest,  St.  David’s,  and  Milford. 

Caermarthenshire  has  Bristol  Channel  on  the  south, 
and  Pembrokeshire  on  the  west.  The  chief  towns 
are  Caermarthen , Kidwelly,  Llandilovaur,  and  Llan- 
ymdovery. 

Glamorganshire  has  Bristol  Channel  on  the  south, 
Caermarthenshire  on  the  west,  and  Monmouthshire 
on  the  east.  The  chief  towns  are  Cardiff,  Llandaff, 
Llantrissent,  Cowbridge,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Neath,  and 
Swansea. 

Brecknockshire  has  Glamorganshire  on  the  south, 
and  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire  on  the  east. 
The  chief  towns  are  Brecon , the  Hay,  Crickhowel, 
and  Builth. 

Radnorshire  has  Brecknockshire  on  the  south,  and 
Herefordshire  and  Shropshire  on  the  east.  The  chief 
towns  are  New  Radnor , Presteign,  Knighton,  and 
Rhayadergwy. 

Cardiganshire  has  Radnorshire  and  Brecknock- 
shire on  the  east,  and  St.  George’s  or  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel on  the  west.  The  chief  towns  are  Cardigan , Aber- 
istwith,  and  Llanbeder. 
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North  Wales. 

Montgomeryshire  lias  Cardiganshire  and  Radnor- 
shire to  the  south,  and  Shropshire  to  the  east.  The 
chief  towns  are  Montgomery , Welch  Pool,  Newton, 
Llanydloes,  and  Machynlleth. 

Merionethshire  has  Montgomeryshire  on  the  east, 
and  the  Irish  Channel  on  the  west.  The  chief  towns 
are  Bala,  Dolgelly,  Ilarleigh,  Dynasmouthy,  and 
Towyn. 

Caernarvonshire  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Den- 
bighshire and  Merionethshire,  on  the  west  by  the 
Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  on  the  north  and  south  by  the 
sea.  The  chief  towns  arc  Caernarvon , famous  for  the 
birth  place  of  the  first  prince  of  Wales,  Bangor, 
Aberconway,  and  Pulhelli  or  Pwllhelli. 

Denbighshire  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Caernar- 
von, on  the  east  by  Cheshire,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Irish  Sea.  The  chief  towns  are  Wrexham,  Denbigh , 
Llangollen,  Ruthen,  and  Abergelly. 

Flintshire  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cheshire  and 
the  river  Dee,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Irish  Sea.  The 
chief  towns  are  St.  Asabh,  Mold,  Flint , and  Holywell. 

In  the  Isle  of  Anglesey  the  chief  towns  are  JBeau- 
mariSy  Holyhead,  and  Amlwch,  near  the  celebrated 
Parys  copper  mine.  Passengers  usually  embark  at 
Holyhead  for  Dublin. 

Rivers.  The  Severn  and  the  Dee. 

Mountains.  Snowden,  near  Caernarvon ; and  Pen- 
maen  Mawr,  in  the  road  from  Aberconway  to  Bangor, 
ill  Caernarvonshire ; Plinlimmon,  or  Pumtumon, 
which  is  partly  in  Montgomeryshire  and  partly  in 
Cardiganshire ; and  Kader  Idris,  in  Merionethshire, 
near  the  road  from  Dolgelly  to  Barmouth. 

Promontories  or  Capes.  Nash  Point  and  Worms- 
head,  in  Glamorganshire;  St.  Gowen’s  Point,  St. 
David’s  Head,  and  the  Bishop  and  his  Clerks,  in 
Pembrokeshire;  Kemaes  Head,  near  Cardigan ; Sar- 
ney  Bwch  Point,  in  Merionethshire;  Holyhead,  in 
the  Isle  of  Anglesey ; and  Great  Onus  Head,  in  Den- 
bighshire, are  the  principal. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Scotland  is  situated  between 
1 and  6 degrees  west  long,  and  between  54°  40'  and 
58°  40'  north  lat.  being  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  breadth. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
North  Sea ; and  the  Orkney  Islands,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  Pentland  Frith ; on  the  east  by  the 
north,  or  British  Sea,  which  separates  it  from  part 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark ; on  the  south 
by  England ; and  on  the  west  by  the  Hebrides,  or 

Western  Islands.  ... 

Division.  Scotland  including  the  Islands,  is  divid- 
ed into  33  counties  or  shires,  which  send  30  members 
to  parliament. 

Orkney.  The  Islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  to 
the  north  of  Scotland,  form  the  shire  of  Orkney.  The 
largest  of  the  Orkney  Islands  is  called  Pomona,  or 
Mainland  ; Kirkwall  is  the  principal  town.  The  larg- 
est of  the  Shetland  Islands  is  also  called  Mainland ; 
and  the  chief  towns  are  Leerwick  and  Scalloway. 

In  Caithness  the  chief  towns  are  Wick  and  Thurso. 
John  o’Groat’s  house,  the  farthest  north  of  any  in 
Scotland,  is  in  this  county,  near  Dungsbay  Head* 
It  is  688  miles  north  of  London. 

Sutherland  joins  Caithness,  the  chief  town  is  Dor- 
nock , on  the  Frith  of  Dornock. 

Boss  joins  Sutherland,  the  chief  towns  are  Fame , 
on  the  Frith  of  Dornock  ; Dingwall , on  the  Frith  of 
Cromartie,  and  Fortross , or  Murray  Frith. 

Cromartie  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  shire  of 
Ross.  It  is  situated  between  Cromartie  Frith  and 
Murray  Frith  ; the  chief  town  is  Cromartie. 

Nairne  is  a small  county  south  of  Murray  Frith ; 
the  chief  town  is  Nairne , on  the  sea. 

Inverness  lies  to  the  west  of  Nairne  and  south  of 
Ross.  The  chief  towns  are  Inverness , on  the  Frith 
of  Murray ; and  Fort  Augustus,  on  Loch  Ness.  Near 
Inverness  is  the  village  of  Culloden,  where  the  Duke 
- 2 A 
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of  Cumberland  defeated  the  Scotch  Rebels  in  1746. 

Elgin  or  Murray  shire,  lies  between  the  river  Spey 
and  Murray  Frith.  The  chief  towns  are  Elgin , near 
Loch  Spinie;  and  Forres. 

Banff  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Murrayshire.  The 
chief  towns  are  Banff \ Portsoy,  and  Cullen , on  the 
Sea ; Fochabers  on  the  river  Spey,  and  Keith,  8 miles 
south  of  Fochabers. 

Aberdeenshire  has  Banffshire  on  the  west,  and  the 
river  Dee  on  the  south.  The  chief  towns  are  Aber- 
deen, at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  noted  for  its  univer- 
sity ; Kintore  and  Inverurie , on  the  river  Don  ; and 
Fraserburgh  and  Peterhead  on  the  sea,  in  the  north. 

Kincardine , or  Mearns-shire , is  separated  from 
Aberdeenshire  by  the  river  Dee.  The  chief  towns 
are  Inverbervie  and  Stonehaven,  both  near  the  sea. 

Forfar  or  Angus- shire,  lies  between  the  river  Tay 
and  Mearns-shire.  The  chief  towns  are  Dundee , on 
the  Tay  ; Aberbrothick , and  Montrose , near  the  sea; 
Brechin  and  Forfar. 

Fifeshire  lies  between  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the 
Frith  of  Tay.  The  chief  towns  are  St.  Andrews , not- 
ed for  its  university ; Kinghorn , Kirkaldy , Inver- 
keithing,  and  Dunfermline , on  the  Frith  of  Forth ; 
Falkland  and  Cupar , near  the  middle  of  the  county. 

Kinross  is  a small  county  on  the  west  of  Fifeshire. 
Kinross,  near  Loch  Leven,  is  the  principal  town. 

Clackmannan  is  separated  from  Fifeshire  by  a nar- 
row part  of  Perthshire  called  Monteith.  The  chief 
towns  are  Clackmannan,  and  Alloa,  nearly  in  a line, 
north  of  the  Forth. 

Perthshire  is  a large  county,  it  lies  south  of  Inver- 
ness and  Aberdeenshire,  and  west  of  Forfar  or  Angus. 
Perth,  on  the  river  Tay,  is  the  principal  town  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  The  other  towns  are,  Dunkeld, 
on  the  Tay  ; Crief  to  the  west  of  Perth  ; Dumblain, 
south  of  Crief ; and  Culross,  on  the  Forth,  between 
Clackmannan  and  Fifeshire. 

Argyleshire  lies  to  the  west  of  Perthshire.  The 
chief  towns  are  Inver ary , on  Loch  Fyne;  and  Camp-- 
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belt  own,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Cantire. 

Dumbartonshire  lies  between  Stirlingshire  and  the 
river  Clyde.  The  chief  town  is  Dumbarton , on  the 

^Stirlingshire  is  separated  from  Clackmannan  and 
Perth  by  the  river  Forth.  The  chief  towns  are  Stir- 
lino-  and  Falkirk  ; between  these  towns,  at  Bannock- 
burn, was  fought  the  famous  battle  between  Edward 
II.  and  Robert  Bruce,  in  1314;  which  established 
the  latter  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  At  Carron  on 
the  Forth  are  extensive  iron  works. 

Linlithgowshire , or  West  Lothian , lies  between 
Stirling  and  Edinburghshire,  on  the  south  of  the  riv- 
er Forth.  The  chief  towns  are  Linlithgow , Borrow- 
stoness,  and  Queensferry. 

Edinburghshire , or  Mid- Lothian,  is  situated  olithe 
south  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Edinburgh  is  the  cap- 
ital of  all  Scotland,  and  is  famous  for  its  university, 
public  buildings,  &c.  Leith  is  situated  on  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  two  miles  north  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  the 
harbour  of  that  city.  The  other  towns  of  note  are 
Dalkeith  and  Musselburgh. 

Haddingtonshire , or  East  Lothian , lies  to  the  east- 
ward of  Edinburghshire.  The  chief  towns  are  Had- 
dington, in  the  middle ; Dunbar,  and  North  Berwick, 
on  the  sea. 

Berwick  lies  to  the  south  of  Haddingtonshire.  The 
chief  towns  are  Coldstream,  Greenlaw,  Lauder , 
Dunse,  and  Eymouth.  Berw  ick  upon  Tweed,  lying 
between  this  county  and  Northumberland,  is  consid- 
ered as  a county  of  itself. 

Roxburghshire  is  separated  from  Northumberland 
by  the  Cheviot  Hills.  The  chief  towns  are  Hawick, 
and  Jedburgh. 

Dumfriesshire  is  separated  from  Cumberland  by 
Solway  Frith.  The  chief  towns  are  Dumfries,  Loch- 
maben,  Annan,  Longholm,  Moffat,  and  Sanquhar. 
The  celebrated  Gretna  Green  is  in  this  county,  live 
miles  west  of  Longtown  in  Cumberland. 

Kirkudbright  has  Dumfries-shire  on  the  east,  and 
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Solway  Frith  on  the  south.  The  chief  towns  are 
Kirkudbright , and  New  Galloway. 

YV igtomis/iire  lies  to  the  westof  Kirkudbrightshire. 
The  chiel  towns  are  Wigtown,  Newton-Stewart, 
Stranrawer , Whitehorn , and  Port  Patrick.  The  short- 
est passage,  by  water,  to  Ireland,  is  from  Port  Pat- 
rick to  Donaghadee,  being  only  eighteen  miles. 

Airs/iire  is  situated  on  the  east  of  the  island  of 
Arran,  and  south  of  Renfrewshire.  The  chief  towns 
are  Air,  and  Irvine , both  on  the  coast,  opposite  the 
island  of  Arran. 

Buteshire  consists  of  two  small  islands  called  Ar- 
ran, and  Bute,  situated  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  to  the 
south  of  Argyleshire,  Rothsay , the  principal  town, 
is  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Bute ; it  gives  the  title  of 
Duke  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Renfrewshire  is  separated  from  Dumbartonshire 
by  the  river  Clyde.  The  chief  towns  are  Renfrew , 
Port  Glasgow,  and  Greenock,  on  the  Clyde;  and 
Paisley,  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  lawns,  gauze, 
ribbons,  &c. 

Lanerk  lies  to  the  east  of  Renfrewshire.  The  chief 
town  is  Glasgow  famous  for  its  university,  commerce, 
and  manufactures.  It  is  considered  as  the  second 
city  in  Scotland.  The  other  towns  are  Rutherglen , 
Hamilton,  and  Lanerk,  all  situated  oh  the  Clyde. 

Peebles  lies  to  the  south  of  Edinburghshire.  The 
chief  towns  are  Peebles,  on  the  river  Tweed ; and 
Linton,  on  the  river  Lyne.  Both  these  rivers  rise  in 
this  county. 

Selkirkshire  lies  between  Roxburghshire  and  Pee- 
bles ; the  principal  towns  are  Selkirk , on  the  Etter- 
ick,  and  Galashiels,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Gala. 

Islands. 

The  Islands  belonging  to  Scotland  aie  Schetland, 
or  Shetland  ; the  Orcades,  or  Orkney  Islands ; and 
the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands. 

The  Shetland  Islands  are  about  eighty-six  in  num- 
ber, forty  of  which  are  inhabited,  they  lie  between  (30 
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aiul  61  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  about  100  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Caithness.  The  largest  island  is 
called  Mainland,  and  the  principal  towns  are  Leer- 
wick  and  Scalloway.  These  islands  contain  about 
three  times  as  mnch  land  as  the  Orkneys. 

The  Orkney  Islands  are  above  thirty  in  number. 
The  largest  island  is  called  .Mainland,  and  the  prin- 
cipal town  Kirkwall. 

The  Hebrides  lie  between  55£  and  58 J degrees  of 
north  latitude,  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  The 
largest  is  Lewis  and  Harris,  which  are  but  one  island, 
though  the  former  is  in  the  county  ol  Ross,  and  the 
latter  in  Inverness : the  chief  town  is  Stornaway. 
The  islands  Skye,  North  and  South  Uist,  Rum,  &c., 
are  part  of  Inverness-shire ; in  North  Uist  is  Loch 
Madie,  noted  for  its  herring  fishery.  Mull,  Isla,  Jura, 
& c.,  are  part  of  Argyleshire.  Arran  and  Bute  form 
the  shire  of  Bute.  The  little  island  called  Iona,  or 
lcolmkill,  on  the  south-west  of  Mull,  is  noted  for  be- 
ing the  burial  place  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Scotland 
and  Norway.  St.  Kilda  is  the  farthest  island  west- 
ward. 

Rivers.  The  Forth  rises  near  Ben  Lomond  in 
Dumbartonshire,  and  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  at 
Leith ; the  Tay  divides  the  Highlands  from  the  Low- 
lands, and  falls  into  the  British,  or  North  Sea,  below 
Dundee;  the  Dee  and  the  Don  fall  into  the  North 
Sea,  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  Tweed  at  Berwick.  The 
Spey  divides  the  counties  of  Murray  and  Banff;  and 
the  Clyde,  which  is  joined  to  the  Forth  by  a canal, 
falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  the  Island  of  Bute. 

Takes  or  Lochs.  Loch  Tay,  in  Perthshire,  Loch 
Lomond,  which  contains  several  islands  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire ; Loch  Ness,  in  Inverness-shire,  Loch  Awe, 
in  Argyleshire,  &c. 

Mountains.  The  Grampian  Hills,  which  run  in  a 
westward  direction  from  Aberdeenshire  to  Argyle- 
shire ; the  Pentland  Hills,  in  Edinburghshire  and 
Peebles ; Lamber  Muir,  in  Berwickshire ; and  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  between  Roxburghshire  and  Nor- 
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thumberland,  are  the  principal. 

Government  and  Religion.  The  government  of 
Scotland  is  the  same  as  that  of  England,  since  the 
union  under  Queen  Anne,  except  a few  customs  and 
laws  of  their  own.  Scotland  sends  45  Members  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  16  Peers  by  Election, 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Religion  is  Presbyterian. 

IRELAND. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Ireland  lies  between  51 
and  55  degrees  north  latitude,  and  6 and  11  degrees 
west  longitude.  * Its  greatest  length,  from  Fairhead, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  to  Mizenhead,  the  southern- 
most point  in  the  county  of  Cork,  is  285  miles  ; and 
its  breadth  from  the  east  part  of  Down,  to  the  west 
part  of  Mayo,  is  160  miles. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  St. 
George’s  Channel,  which  separates  it  from  Wales ; 
and  by  the  Irish  Sea,  which  divides  it  from  England, 
and  Scotland ; and  on  the  west,  north,  and  south, 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Division . Ireland  is  divided  into  4 large  provin- 
ces, and  these  are  subdivided  into  32  counties,  viz., 
Ulster  northward,  containing  9 counties ; Leinster, 
eastward,  containing  12  counties ; Munster,  south- 
ward, containing  6 counties ; and  Connaught,  west- 
ward, containing  5 counties. 

I.  Ulster. 

Down  lies  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Wig- 
townshire in  Scotland.  The  chief  towns  are  Down 
or  Downpatrick  (1),  and  Newton,  on  Lough  Strang- 
ford.  Dromore,  and  Newry. 

Armagh  lies  to  the  west  of  Down.  The  chief  tow  ns 
are  Armagh  (1),  an  archbishopric,  and  Charlemont. 

Monaghan  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Armagh.  The 
chief  towns  are  Monaghan,  Clownish,  Carrickmo- 
cross,  Castleshane,  and  Castleblaney. 

Cavan  is  the  southernmost  county  in  Ulster.  Ihe 
chief  towns  are  Cavan,  Belturbet,  and  Kilmore. 
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Antrim  lies  on  the  eastern  coast,  north  of  Down. 

The  chief  towns  are  Antrim,  on  Lough  Neagh;  Bel- 
fast  and  Carrickfergus,  on  the  Bay  of  Carrickfergus ; 
J Lisburn,  south-west  of  Belfast ; Connor,  Ballymony, 

&C  'Londonderry  has  Antrim  on  the  east.  The  chief 
towns  are  Derry  or  Londonderry  (1),  near  Lough 
Foyle ; Coleraine , noted  for  its  manufacture  of  linen ; 
and  Newton  Limavaddy,  on  Lough  Foyle. 

Tyrone  lies  to  the  south  of  Londonderry.  lhe 
chief  towns  are  Clogher,  Dungannon , and  Strath- 

Fermanagh  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Tyrone.  The 
chief  town  is  Enniskilling , on  Lough  Earn. 

• Donegall  is  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ulster.  1 lie 
chief  towns  are  Donegall,  Ballyshanon,  and  Killy- 
begs,  on  the  coast ; St.  John’s  Town,  Lifford,  and 

Raphoe. 


II.  Leinstet. 

Dublin  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Leinster, 
opposite  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  The  chief  town  is 
Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  on  the  river  Lilly ; 
Dublin  (2),  is  an  Archbishop’s  See,  the  residence 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  has  a noble  college  call- 
ed Trinity  College  (1),  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Louth  is  situated  on  the  sea,  the  farthest  north  of 
any  county  in  Leinster.  The  chief  towns  are  Drog- 
heda on  the  river  Boyne,  Louth,  Dundalk , Carling- 
ford,  Atherdee,  &c. 

Wicklow  lies  to  the  south  of  Dublin.  The  chief 
towns  are  Wicklow,  Carysfort,  Baltinglass,  and 
Blessington. 

Wexford  has  Wicklow  to  the  north,  and  is  divided 
from  Pembrokeshire,  in  Wales,  by  St.  George’s  Chan- 
nel. Wexford , Bannow,  Fethard,  on  the  southern 
coast,  and  New  Ross , on  the  river  Barrow,  are  the 
principal  towns. 

Longj'ord  is  situated  in  the  north-west  of  Leinster. 
The  chief  towns  are  Longford,  Granard,  Lanesbo- 
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rough,  and  St.  John’s  Town. 

West- Meath  lies  to  the  east  of  Longford.  The 
chief  towns  are  Athlone , Killbeggan,  Mullengar, 
Fore,  and  Baltimore. 

East-Meath  joins  West-Meath  and  Dublin.  The 
principal  towns  are  Navan  and  Trim,  on  the  river 
Boyne;  Kells,  Duleek,  Ilatoath,  Athboy,  and  Killa- 
lean. 

King's  County  lies  on  the  south  of  West-Meath. 
The  chief  places  are  Philip’s  Town,  Banagher,  Bally- 
boy,  and  Birr. 

Queens  County  lies  to  the  south  of  King’s  County. 
The  chief  towns  are  Maryborough,  Portarlington , 
Castletown,  Mountmellick,  Ballynakill,  and  Durrow. 

Kilkenny  has  Queen’s  County  on  the  north,  the 
river  Barrow  on  the  east,  and  Sure  on  the  south.  The 
chief  towns  are  Kilkenny  (1),  on  the  Noire ; Thom- 
as-town,  Knocktopher,  Enesteage,  Callen,  and  Gow- 
ran.  ^ 

Kildare  lies  between  Wicklow  and  Queen’s  Coun- 
ty. The  chief  towns  are  Kildare  ; Athy,  on  the 
Barrow  ; Naas,  and  Harristown.  The  bog  of  Allen 
is  in  this  county,  it  extends  80  miles,  and  is  said  to 
contain  300,000  acres. 

Carlow  has  Kildare  and  Wicklow  on  the  north. 
The  chief  towns  are  Carlow , and  Leighlin. 

III.  Munster. 

Clare  in  the  northwest  of  Munster,  lies  between 
the  Shannon  River,  and  Galway  Bay.  The  chief 
towns  are  Killaloe,  Killfenora,  Ennis , and  Clare. 

Limerick  is  separated  from  Clare  by  the  Shannon 
river.  The  chief  towns  are  Limerick  (1),  Askeyton, 
Newcastle,  and  Kilim allock. 

Tipperary  lies  between  Limerick  and  Kilkenny. 
The  chief  towns  are  Cashel  (1),  an  archbishopric, 
Tipperary,  and  Clonmell. 

Waterford  is  separated  from  Kilkenny  and  Tip- 
perary by  the  river  Sure.  The  chief  towns  are  Wa- 
terford (1),  Lismore,  Tallagh,  and  Dungarvan. 


Waterford  is  opposite  Milford  Haven,  in  Pembroke- 
shire. 

Cork  lies  to  the  west  of  W aterford.  The  ch  lef  towns, 
are  Cork  (2),  Youghatt,  Mallow,  Ross,  Kinsale , 
Cloyne,  Bandon,  and  Bantry. 

Kerry  has  Cork  on  the  east,  and  the  river  Shan- 
non on  the  north.  The  chief  towns  are  Aghadoe, 
Ardfert,  Dingle  and  Tralee. 

IV.  Connaught. 

Leitrim  is  situated  in  the  north-east  of  Connaught. 
The  chief  towns  are  Jamestown,  Leitrim,  and  Carrick. 

Sligo  has  Leitrim  on  the  east.  The  chief  towns 
are  Achonry,  Sligo,  and  Enniscrone. 

Mayo  joins  to  Sligo  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  sea.  Killala,  Castlebar,  and  Fox- 
ford,  are  the  principal  towns. 

Roscommon  lies  between  Longford  and  Mayo. 
The  chief  towns  are  Elphin,  Tulsk,  Roscommon, 
and  Abbey  Boyle. 

Galway  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mayo,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic.  Galway,  Tuam,  an  arch- 
bishopric, Athenry,  and  Clonfert,  are  the  princi- 
pal towns. 

Rivers.  The  Shannon  divides  Munster  from  Con- 
naught, and  falls  into  the  A tlantic  Ocean.  The  Black 
Water  runs  through  Waterford  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  Atlantic  at  Youghall  Bay.  The  Sure,  the 
Noire,  and  the  Barrow  fall  into  the  Atlantic  at  Wa- 
terford Haven.  The  Boyne  falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  at 
Drogheda.  The  Liffy  forms  the  harbour  of  Dublin, 
and  is  joined  to  the  Shannon  by  a canal  of  above  GO 
miles  in  length. 

Lakes.  Lough  Foyle,  Lough  Swilly,  Lough 
Neagh,  and  Lough  Earn,  in  Ulster;  and  Lough  Derg, 
in  the  river  Shannon,  between  Connaught  and  Mun- 
ster. The  Lake  of  Killarney,  near  Aghadoe  in  Ker- 
ry, is  singularly  beautiful. 

Bays,  Harbours,  tyc.  The  most  considerable  are 
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Carrickfergus,  Strangford,  Dundrum,  Carlingford, 
Dundalk,  Dublin,  and  Wexford,  on  the  eastern  coast. 
Barrow  Bay,  Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Y oughall,  Cork, 
Kinsale,  Clonekilly,  Baltimore,  Clandore,  Dimma- 
nus,  Bantry,  and  Kenmare,  on  the  south.  Dingle, 
Shannon-mouth,  Galway,  and  Black  Harbour  on  the 
west.  Sligo,  Donegal,  Killybegs,  Lough  Swilly,  and 
Lougb  Foyle  on  the  north. 

Government  and  Religion.  Ireland  is  now  united 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  It  sends  100  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  32  peers  to  the 
House  of  Lords  ; 4 spiritual  chosen  by  rotation,  and 
28  temporal  who  hold  their  seats  for  life.  The  esta- 
blished religion  of  Ireland  is  the  same  as  that  of  Eng- 
land, though  many  other  sects  are  tolerared,  of  which 
the  Romish  is  by  far  the  most  numerous.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  church  is  vested  in  4 Archbishops, 
under  whose  visitation  are  18  Bishops. 

The  British  House  of  Commons. 


IN  ENGLAND  ARE 

Members. 

40  Counties,  which  send  to  parliament  - 80 

25  Cities  (Ely  none,  London  four)  -----  50 

172  Boroughs  - 339 

2 Universities  - --  --  --  --  4 

The  Cinque  Ports,  Hastings,  Dover,  Sandwich, 

Romney,  and  Iiythe,  and  their  dependants  Rye, 

Winchelsea,  and  Seaford  - --  --  --  1G 

IN  WALES  ARE 

12  Counties,  which  send  to  parliament  - 12 

12  Boroughs  - --  --  --  --  - 12 

IN  SCOTLAND  ARE 

33  Counties,  which  send  to  parliament  _ - - - 30 

60  Cities  and  Boroughs  - --  --  --  15 

IN  IRELAND  ARE 

32  Counties,  which  send  to  parliament  - - - - 64 

The  Cities  of  Dublin  and  Cork  each  two  - - - 4 

Trinity  College,  Dublin  - --  --  --  1 

31  Principal  Towns  and  Boroughs 31 


Total  of  the  House  of  Commons  658 
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SPITZBERGEN. 

Spitzber<rcn,  sometimes  called  East  Greenland,  lies 
between  .9  and  '20  degrees  east  longitude,  and  77  and 
81  degrees  north  latitude,  being  the  farthest  north  ot 
any  land  yet  discovered.  It  contains  two  harbours, 
South  Haven  and  Maurice  Bay.  There  is  a whale- 
fishery  on  its  coasts,  it  belongs  to  Russia. 


GREENLAND. 

Greenland  lies  between  Baffin’s  Bay  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  supposed  to  be  joined  to 
North  America.  The  eastern  part,  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic,  is  called  Old  Greenland,  and  the  western 
part,  near  Davis  Straits,  is  called  New  Greenland, 
or  West  Greenland.  The  method  of  taking  whales- 
in  those  seas  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  na- 
ture. Greenland  belongs  to  Denmark,  being  first  dis- 
covered by  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland. 


ICELAND. 

Iceland  lies  between  15  and  25  degrees  west  lon- 
gitude, and  63  and  67  degrees  north  latitude ; the 
principal  town  is  Skalholt.  In  Iceland  is  the  burn- 
ing mountain  Heckla,  and  several  boiling  fountains ; 
Geyser  is  the  chief.  Iceland  is  subject  to  Denmark. 


THE  FARRO  OR  FERRO  ISLANDS, 

Situation.  The  Farro  Islands,  'which  are  20  in 
number,  lie  between  61°  15'  and  62°  21'  north  lati- 
tude, and  about  350  miles  west  of  Norway. 

Boundaries , fyc.  They  have  Norway  to  the  east, 
the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands  to  the  south-east, 
the  Hebrides  to  the  south,  and  Iceland  to  the  north- 
west. These  islands  belong  to  Denmark.  Only  seven- 
teen of  them  are  inhabited. 

NOVA  ZEMBLA. 

Nova  Zembla  is  situated  between  50  and  75  de- 
grees east  longitude,  and  extends  from  72  degrees 
north  latitude  towards  the  Pole.  It  is  separated 
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from  Samoieda  in  Russia,  by  the  Straits  of  Waygats. 
Nova  Zembla  belongs  to  Russia. 

TllE  AZORES. 

The  A zorcs  or  Western  Isles,  are  situated  between 
25  and  32  degrees  west  longitude,  and  between  37 
and  40  degrees  north  latitude.  They  are  nine  in 
number,  viz.,  St.  Mary,  St.  Michael,  Tercera,  St. 
George,  Graciosa,  Fayal,  Pico,  Flores,  and  Corvo. 
St.  Michael  is  the  largest  island,  but  Tercera  is  the 
most  important ; its  capital  is  Angra.  These  islands 
are  about  800  miles  west  of  Portugal,  to  which  coun- 
try they  belong. 

LAPLAND. 

Extent , fyc.  Lapland  extends  from  about  65  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  to  the  North  Cape,  in  latitude 
71°  30'  north.  It  has  the  White  Sea  on  the  east; 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north  and  west ; Sweden, 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  Norway,  on  the  south. 

Division.  It  is  divided  into  Danish,  or  North  Lap- 
land  ; Swedish,  or  South  Lapland  ; and  Russian,  or 
East  Lapland. 

Chief  Towns.  Wardhuys  of  Danish  Lapland; 
Tornea  of  Swedish  Lapland ; and  Kola  of  Russian 
Lapland. 

NORWAY. 

Extent , fyc.  Norway,  including  Norwegian  Lap- 
land,  extends  from  the  Naze,  in  latitude  58  degrees 
north,  longitude  7 degrees  13  minutes  east,  to  the 
North  Cape  in  the  island  of  Maggeroe,  latitude  71 
deg.  30  min.  north,  longitude  26  deg.  10  min.  east. 

j Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Frozen  Ocean  ; on  the  west  by  the  Northern  Ocean, 
which  divides  it  from  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland  Islands,  the  Farro  Islands,  and 
Iceland ; on  the  east  by  the  Dofrefield  mountains 
which  separate  it  from  Sweden ; and  on  the  south 
by  the  Scaggerac  and  Cattegate  Seas,  which  divide 
it  from  Denmark, 
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Division.  Norway  Proper  is  divided  into  four 
general  governments,  viz.  Aggerhuys ; Bergen , L)ioii- 
theim ; and  Wardhuys,  which  contains  the  Danish 
Lapland.  The  whole  of  Norway  is  subject  to  Den- 
mark. 

The  Chief  Towns  are  Bergen,  Dronthenn,  VVard- 
huys  in  the  north,  Christiana  and  Fredericshall  in 
the  south. 


DENMARK. 

Boundaries.  Denmark  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  British  Sea,  winch  separates  it  from  North- 
umberland and  Berwick  ; on  the  east  by  the  Sound, 
which  divides  it  from  Sweden;  on  the  north  by  the 
Scaggerac  Sea,  dividing  it  from  Norway  ; and  on  the 
south  by  Germany  and  the  Baltic. 

Division.  Denmark  Proper  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  viz.,  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  and  the  islands 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  Zealand,  Funen,  or 
Fiona,  Langland,  Laland,  Falster,  Femeren,  Alsen, 
Mona  or  Moen,  and  Bornholm. 


The  Peninsula  of  Jutland , is  divided  into  two 
parts  ; North  Jutland,  and  South  Jutland,  including 
the  Duchy  of  Sleswick.  The  chief  towns  are  Wy- 
burg,  Alburg,  Arhus,  Flensburg,  and  Sleswick. 

The  Island  of  Zealand  is  separated  from  Sweden 
by  the  Sound,  a strait  about  three  miles  over.  On 
the  Danish  side  is  situated  Elsinore  and  the  fortress 
of  Cronenburg,  and  on  the  Swedish  side,  the  town 
of  Helsingburg.  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Den- 
mark, is  situated  partly  on  the  Island  of  Zealand  and 
partly  on  a small  Island  called  Amak. 

Chief  Towns  in  the  other  Islands.  Odensee  of  Fu- 
nen ; lludkoping  of  Langland  ; Naxkaw,  of  Laland  ; 
Nikoping,  of  Falster;  Burgh,  of  Femeren ; Sonder- 
burgh,  of  Alsen;  and  Steege,  of  Moen. 

Government  and  lteligion.  The  government  is  an 
absolute  monarchy ; the  religion  is  Lutheran. 
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SWEDEN. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Sweden,  including  Swedish 
Lapland,  lies  between  11  and  31  degrees  east  long- 
itude, and  between  55  and  69  degrees  north  latitude, 
being  970  miles  in  length,  and  extends  on  both  sides 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Boundaries.  Sweden  has  the  Danish  or  Norwe- 
gian Lapland  on  the  North  ; the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the 
Baltic  Sea,  the  Sound,  the  Cattegate,  and  Scaggerac, 
on  the  south  ; the  Dofrefield  mountains  which  divide 
it  from  Norway,  on  the  west ; and  Russia  on  the  east. 

Division.  It  is  divided  into  4 great  provinces,  viz., 
Sweden  Proper,  in  the  middle  ; Gothland,  including 
Sclionen,  in  the  south ; Swedish  Finland,  on  the  east; 
and  Swedish  Lapland,  on  the  north  ; besides  the  is- 
lands, Gothland,  Oeland,  Aland,  &c.,  on  the  Baltic. 

Chief  Cities , fyc.  Stockholm,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  stands  on  several  small  islands,  between 
Lake  Mellor  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ; Upsal,  to  the 
north  of  Stockholm,  famous  for  its  University ; Abo, 
in  Finland,  opposite  Upsal,  across  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia ; Wasa  north  of  Abo  ; Gottenburg  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gotha,  on  the  Scaggerac  ; Carlscrona,  on  the 
Baltic,  and  Calmar,  opposite  the  island  of  Oeland. 

Islands.  The  chief  islands  are  Marstrand  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Cattegate ; Rugen  at  the  Mouth  of 
the  Oder,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  Bergen  ; Oland 
and  Gothland  to  the  east  of  the  province  of  Goth- 
land, the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Bergholm  and 
Wisby;  and  the  island  of  Aland. 

Rivers  and  Lakes.  The  largest  river  is  the  Dahl, 
near  which  is  a celebrated  Cataract.  The  principal 
lakes  are  Wener  and  Weter. 

Government  and  Religion.  The  government  was 
despotic  a little  before  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  al- 
ter which  it  was  governed  by  the  king  and  four  estates 
of  the  kingdom,  viz.,  nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and 
peasants;  but  Gustavus  III.  in  1772,  assumed  the 
power  invested  in  Charles  XII.  The  religion  is 
Lutheran. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  IN  EUROPE. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Russia,  in  Europe,  is  sit- 
uated between  23  and  05  degrees  east  longitude,  and 
45  and  70  degrees  north  latitude;  being  about  1737 
miles  in  length,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Taur- 
ida, to  the  northern  extremity  of  Lapland  ; and  1390 
miles  in  breadth,  from  the  Gulf  of  Riga  to  the  Ural 
mountains. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean 
on  the  north  ; by  the  Ural  mountains,  the  river  Wol- 
ga,  and  the  river  Don,  on  the  east,  which  divide  it 
from  Asiatic  Russia ; by  the  sea  of  Asoph,  and  the 
Black  Sea,  which  separate  it  from  Turkey  in  Asia, 
on  the  south ; by  the  river  Neister,  which  divides  it 
from  Turkey ; and  by  Poland,  the  Baltic  Sea,  and 
Sweden,  on  the  west. 

Division.  The  Russian  Empire  was  divided  by 
Catherine  II.  the  late  Empress,  into  41  governments  ; 
36  in  Europe,  and  5 in  Asia.  The  north  contains 
14  governments,  the  middle  20,  the  south  two  gov- 
ernments. 

Chief  Cities.  Petersburg,  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
is  situated  on  an  Island  in  the  river  Neva,  between 
the  gulf  of  Finland  and  the  lake  Ladoga.  Cronstadt, 
on  a small  island  called  Retusari  in  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land. Moscow  is  the  principal  city  of  the  province 
of  that  name;  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea;  Wy- 
burg,  Narva,  Fredericsham,  and  Revel  on  the  gulf 
of  Finland  ; Perneau,  and  Riga,  on  the  gulf  of  Liv- 
onia, or  gulf  of  Riga ; Caffa,  or  Theodosia,  Ockza- 
kow,  Kherson,  Kinburn,  Precop,  and  Sebastopolis, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  are  places  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. 

Rivers.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Wolga,  or  Volga, 
the  Don,  or  Tanais,  the  Boristhenes,  or  Dnieper,  the 
Bog  and  the  Neister,  and  the  two  Dwinas,  one  of 
which  falls  into  the  White  Sea  near  Archangel,  and 
the  other  into  the  gulf  of  Riga. 

Islands.  The  islands  belonging  to  Russia  are 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla  in  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
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Retusari  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  sometimes  called 
Cronstadt.  Ousel  and  Dago  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Livonia;  Arensburg  in  Oesel  is  a consider- 
able sea-port. 

Mountains  and  Lakes . The  Ural,  or  Oral  moun- 
tains separate  Europe  from  Asiatic  Russia.  The 
principal  Lakes  are  Ladoga,  Onega,  Ilmen,  Pepus  or 
Tclmde,  &c.  near  Petersburg. 

Government  and  Religion.  The  sovereign  of  this 
empire  is  despotic  ; the  established  religioiTis  that  of 
the  Greek  church;  some  are  Mahometans;  and  all 
religions  are  tolerated. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HOLLAND. 

Situation  and  Extent.  The  Seven  United  Provin- 
ces, usually  called  Holland,  are  situated  between 
51°  20'  and  53°  20’  north  latitude,  and  3 and  7 de- 
grees east  longitude,  being  about  139  miles  in  length, 
and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth. 

Boundaries.  These  provinces  are  bounded  by  the 
British  Sea  on  the  north  and  west;  bv  Flanders  on 
the  south ; and  by  Westphalia  in  Germany  on  the 
east. 

THE  OLD  DIVISION  OF  HOLLAND. 

Holland  is  divided  into  seven  provinces,  viz.  Zea- 
land, Holland,  Utrecht,  Guelder  land  including  Zut- 
phen,  Over  Yssel,  Friezland,  and  Groningen,  exclu- 
sive of  the  islands  Texel,  Vlieland,  Scheming,  Am- 
eland,  &c.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Zealand  is  composed  of  several  islands  formed  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Maes,  or  Meuse,  and  Scheldt. 
The  chief  towns  are  Middleburg  and  Flushing,  in 
the  island  of  Walcheren,  Ziriczee,  in  the  island  of 
Shcowen,  Goes,  in  South  Beveland,  and  Tholen,  in 
the  island  of  Tholen. 

Chief  Towns.  Amsterdam  is  situated  on  the  river 
Amstel,  Hoorn  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  Haerlem  on  the 
sea  of  Haerlem,  Leyden  upon  the  Rhine,  noted  for 
its  university,  Rotterdam  on  the  Maes,  north  of  the 
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island  of  Ysselmonde,  Briel  and  Helvoetsluys  in  the 
island  of  Voorn,  Dort  or  Dortrecht  in  the  island  of 
Dort:  the  Hague,  Delft,  and  Gouda  in  the  middle, 
and  Alkmaer  and  the  Helder  in  the  north. 

Utrecht  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and 
east  of  the  province  of  Holland.  The  chief  town  is 
Utrecht. 

Guelderland  and  Zutphen  are  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Over  Yssel,  on  the  south  by  Dutch  Brabant,  and 
on  the  west  by  Holland,  Utrecht,  and  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  Guelderland  includes  the  island  of  Betuwe, 
and  the  island  of  Bommel.  The  chief  towns  are  Nim- 
eguen  and  Bommel  on  the  Wahal,  Arnheim,  Zutphen 
on  the  Yssel,  and  Harderwyck  on  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Over-Yssel , including  Dr  entity  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Friezland  and  Groningen,  on  the  west  by  the 
Zuyder  Zee  and  a branch  of  the  Rhine  called  the 
Yssel.  The  chief  towns  are  Deventer  on  the  Yssel, 
and  Zwoll  and  Campen  near  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Friezland  is  situated  on  the  Zuyder  Zee ; the  chief 
towns  are  Leuarden,  Harlingen,  and  Franeker. 

Groningen  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British 
Sea,  on  the  east  by  Westphalia  in  Germany,  and  on 
the  west  by  Friezland.  The  chief  towns  are  Gronin- 
gen and  Dam. 

Rivers . The  Rhine  rises  in  Switzerland  and  en- 
ters Holland  a little  south  of  Cleves,  where  it  is  di- 
vided into  two  branches  : the  Rhine,  and  the  Wahal 
or  Waal.  At  Arnheim  it  is  again  separated  into  two 
branches;  the  Yssel  and  the  Rhine,  till  it  is  a third 
time  separated  into  two  branches  in  the  province  of 
Utrecht ; the  Leek,  and  the  Rhine,  the  latter  of 
which  falls  into  the  British  Sea.  The  Maes  rises  in 
France,  and  joins  the  Wahal.  The  Scheldt  rises  in 
Picardy,  and  is  divided  into  several  channels  in  the 
province  of  Zealand.  In  Holland  are  a prodigious 
number  of  canals. 
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The  New  Division  of  Holland. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Batavian  Bepub- 
lic,  Holland,  including  Dutch  Brabant,  has  been 
divided  into  eight  departments. 

The  department  of  the  Scheldt  and  Meuse  compre- 
hends the  western  part  of  Dutch  Brabant,  the  islands 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Holland,  the 
whole  of  the  province  of  Zealand,  and  Dutch  Flan- 
ders. The  chief  town  is  Middleburg,  in  the  inland  of 
Walcheren. 

The  department  of  the  Dommel  is  composed  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Dutch  Brabant,  the  island  of  Betuwe, 
the  island  of  Bommel,  and  a part  of  the  south  of 
Holland.  The  chief  town  is  Bois-le-Duc. 

The  department  of  Delft  comprehends  the  greater 
part  of  the  middle  of  the  province  of  Holland.  The 
chief  town  is  the  Hague. 

The  department  of  Amstel  is  composed  of  Amster- 
dam and  its  environs.  The  chief  town  is  Amsterdam 
on  the  river  Amstel. 

‘ The  department  of  the  Texel  comprehends  the 
north  of  the  province  of  Holland,  the  districts  of 
Haerlem  and  of  Leyden,  and  the  islands  Texel,  Vlie- 
land,  and  Schelling.  The  chief  town  is  Alkmaer. 

The  department  of  the  Rhine  is  composed  of  the 
country  of  Zutphen,  the  quarter  Yfetuve,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  province  of  Utrecht,  and  a part  of  the 
province  of  Holland.  The  chief  town  is  Arnheim  on 
the  Rhine. 

The  department  of  Old  Yssel  comprehends  the 
province  of  Over  Yssel,  the  northern  part  of  Guel- 
derland,  and  the  middle  of  the  country  of  Drenth. 
The  chief  town  is  Zwoll. 

The  department  of  the  Ems  is  composed  of  the 
provinces  of  Friezland  and  Groningen.  It  has  its 
name  from  its  vicinity  to  the  river  Ems  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Germany.  The  chief  town  is  Leuardeu. 
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BELGIUM,  OR  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Situation  and  Extent . I he  Netherlands  are  situ- 
ated between  49°  3(V  and  51°  45*  north  latitude,  and 
between  2 and  7 degrees  east  longitude,  being  about 
220  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  160  from  north  to 
south. 

Boundaries.  They  are  bounded  by  the  republic 
of  Holland,  on  the  north ; by  Westphalia  in  Germany 
on  the  east ; by  Lorrain,  Champagne,  and  Picardy* 
in  France,  on  the  south  ; and  by  Picardy,  and  the 
English  Channel,  on  the  west. 

The  Old  Division  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  Netherlands  are  divided  into  10  provinces,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Bishopric  of  Liege  and  the  Duchy  of 
Guelders,  viz.,  Flanders , belonging  to  the  Dutch,  the 
Austrians,  and  the  French ; Artois , and  Camhresis , 
to  the  French ; Hainault  to  the  Austrians  and  the 
French ; Brabant  to  the  Dutch  and  the  Austrians ; 
Namur  to  the  Austrians  ; Limburg  to  the  Austrians 
and  the  Dutch ; Luxemburg  to  the  Austrians  and  the 
French ; and  Antwerp  and  Malines  to  the  Austrians. 

Flanders. 

Dutch  Flanders,  chief  towns  Sluys,  Axel,  Sas  Van 
Ghent,  and  Hulst. 

Austrian  Flanders.  The  chief  towns  are  Ghent, 
and  Tournay,  on  the  Scheldt ; Courtray,  and  Menin 
on  the  Lys;  Ypress,  Dixmude,  Bruges,  Nieuport, 
and  Ostend. 

French  Flanders.  The  chief  towns  are  Lisle,  on 
the  Deule;  Douay,  and  St.  Amand,  on  the  Scarpe; 
Dunkirk,  Mardike  and  Gravelines. 

Artois.  The  chief  towns  are  Arras,  on  the  Scarpe, 
Bethune,  and  St.  Omer. 

Cambresis.  The  chief  town  is  Cambray  on  the 
Scheldt,  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  cambrics,  which 
took  their  name  from  this  city. 

Hainault. 

Austrian  Hainault  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Austrian  Flanders  and  Brabant.  The  chief  towns  are 
Mons  and  Ath. 
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French  Hainault  has  Austrian  Hainault  on  the 
north,  Cambresis  on  the  south,  and  French  Flanders 
on  the  west.  The  chief  towns  are  Conde,  Valenciennes, 
Bouchain,  Maubeuge,  Landrecy,  and  Avesnes. 

-Brabant. 

Dutch  Brabant.  The  chief  towns  are  Breda,  Bois- 
le-Duc,  Bergen-op-Zoom ; and  Grave  and  Ravestein 
on  the  Maes. 

Austrian  Brabant.  The  chief  towns  are  Brussels, 
Louvain,  and  Nivelles.  Antwerp  or  Anvers,  and 
Malines  or  Mechlin  are  provinces  independent  of 
Austrian  Brabant,  though  surrounded  by  it. 

Namur.  The  chief  towns  are  Namur  on  the  con- 
flux of  the  Sambre  and  Maes,  and  Charleroi  on  the 
Sambre. 

The  Bishopric  of  Beige.  The  chief  towns  are  Huy, 
Liege,  and  Maestricht,  on  the  Maes,  and  Tongres. 

The  Ducky  of  Guelders.  The  chief  towns  are 
Guelders,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  Rure- 
monde  to  the  Austrians,  and  Venlo  and  Stephans- 
wert  to  the  Dutch. 

Bimburg.  The  southern  part,  containing  the  town 
of  Limburg,  belongs  to  the  Austrians,  th.e  north  part 
belongs  to  the  Dutch,  and  contains  part  of  Maes- 
tricht, and  Fauquemont  or  Valkenburgh. 

Buxemburg,  including  the  Duchy  of  Bouillon. 
The  chief  towns  are  Luxemburg,  belonging  to  Aus- 
tria; Durburg  on  the  Ourthe,  and  Bouillon  on  the 
Semoi,  belong  to  the  French. 

Rivers.  The  Meuse  or  Maes,  rises  in  Lorraine, 
passes  by  Verdun,  Sedan,  Liege,  Maestricht,  &c.,  to 
Gorcum  in  Holland.  The  Scheldt  rises  in  Picardy 
and  passes  by  Cambray,  Valenciennes,  Tournay, 
Oudenarde,  Ghent,  where  it  receives  the  Lys,  Ant- 
werp, &c.;  beyond  Antwerp  it  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  east  branch  passes  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
and  the  west  branch  falls  into  the  British  Sea  below 
Flushing.  The  Lys  has  its  source  in  Artois,  and 
passes  by  Aire,  Menin,  Courtray,  &c.,  and  falls  into 
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the  Scheldt  at  Ghent.  The  Scarpe  has  its  source  m 
Artois,  passes  by  Douay  and  falls  into  the  Scheldt 
below  St.  Amands.  The  Dyle  rises  in  Brabant, 
passes  Louvain  and  Malines  or  Mechlin,  and  tails 
into  the  Scheldt  south  of  Antwerp.  The  Sambre 
rises  in  Picardy,  passes  to  Landrecy,  Maubeuge,  and 
Charleroi,  and  falls  into  the  Meuse  at  Namur. 

The  New  Division  of  the  Netherlands . 

Since  the  conquest  of  the  Netherlands  by  Du- 
mouriez,  on  the  5th  of  Nov.  1792,  they  have  been  in- 
corporated with  the  French  republic,  and  lately  di- 
vided into  13  departments. 

The  department  oj  the  two  Nethes  ,*  it  has  its  name 
from  two  small  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Scheldt. 
The  chief  towns  are  Anvers,  or  Antwerp,  and  Malines. 

The  department  of  the  Dyle.  The  chief  towns  are 
Brussels  and  Louvain. — The  two  preceding  depart- 
ments are  composed  of  Austrian  Brabant. 

The  department  of  the  Lys  has  its  name  from  the 
river  Lys,  which  falls  into  the  Scheldt  at  Ghent. 
The  chief  towns  are  Bruges,  Ostend,  Nieuport,  Cou- 
tray,  and  Ypres. 

The  department  of  the  Scheldt.  The  chief  town  is 
Ghent  on  the  conflux  of  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt ; the 
other  towns  are  Oudenarde  and  Rupelmonde,  on  the 
Scheldt,  and  Alost  on  the  Dender The  two  preced- 

ing departments,  are  composed  of  Austrian  Flanders. 

The  department  of  Jemmapes  is  composed  of  Aus- 
trian Hainault.  The  chief  towns  are  Mons,  Tournay, 
and  Ath. 

The  department  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  is  com- 
posed of  N amur ; the  chief  towns  are  Namur,  on  the 
conflux  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  Dinant  and  Bou- 
vines  on  the  Meuse,  and  Charleroi,  on  the  Sambre. 

The  department  of  the  Lower  Meuse  is  composed 
of  the  north  part  of  the  Bishopric  of  Liege,  and  of 
the  Duchy  of  Guelders.  The  chief  towns  are  Maes- 
tricht,  Tongres,  and  Ruremonde. 

The  department  of  the  Ourthe  is  composed  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Liege  and  the  principality  of  Stavelo. 
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The  chief  towns  are  Liege,  Theux,  and  Spa. 

The  department  of  the  Roer  is  composer]  of  the 
Duchy  of  Juliers  in  Westphalia,  and  electorate  of 
Cologne  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  Germany.  The 
chief  towns  are  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Juliers  on  the  Roer, 
Bonn,  and  Cologne,  on  the  Rhine. 

The  department  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  is  com- 
posed of  part  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Treves,  or 
Triers,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  Germany. 
The  chief  towms  are  Coblentz,  on  the  conflux  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  Munster-Meinfeld. 

The  department  of  the  Sarre  is  composed  of  a part 
of  the  Bishopric  of  Treves,  and  the  Duchy  of  Deux- 
Ponts,  in  the  circles  of  the  Rhine,  in  Germany.  The 
chief  towns  are  Treves  on  the  Moselle,  Saarbruck  on 
the  Saar,  and  Deux-Ponts. 

The  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre  is  composed  of 
part  of  the  archbishopric  of  Mentz,  and  part  of  the 
Duchy  of  Deux-Ponts.  The  chief  towns  are  May- 
ence  or  Mentz,  Worms,  and  Spire  on  the  Rhine;  and 
Neaustadt. 

The  department  of  the  Forests  is  composed  of  the 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  The  chief  towns  are  Lux- 
emburg, Arlon,  and  Bastogne,  near  Luxemburg. 

GERMANY. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Germany  is  situated  between 
45  and  55  degrees  north  lat.,  and  between  5 and  19 
degrees  east  long.,  being  690  miles  in  length,  and  520 
in  breadth. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  by  Denmark,  and  the 
Baltic,  on  the  north ; by  Poland  and  Hungary,  in- 
cluding Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Moravia,  on  the  east ; 
by  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Gult  of  Venice,  on  the 
south ; and  by  France,  the  Netherlands,  Holland, 
and  a small  part  of  the  British  Sea,  on  the  west. 

Division.  The  empire  of  Germany  consists  of  sev- 
eral principalities,  or  lordships,  which  are  common  y 
divided  into  nine  circles,  viz.,  Upper  and  Lower  Sax- 
ony, and  Westphalia  in  the  north;  the  Upper  and 
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Lower  Rhine,  and  Franconia,  in  the  middle ; and 
Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia,  in  the  south. 

Upper  Saxony  is  bounded  by  Prussia,  I olarid,  and 
Silesia,  on  the  east ; the  Baltic  on  the  north  ; by  Bo- 
hemia and  Franconia  on  the  south ; and  by  Lower 
Saxony  on  the  west.  The  chief  towns  are  Dresden 
and  Wittenburg,  on  the  Elbe ; Stettm  and  Franc  tort, 
on  the  Oder ; Berlin,  on  the  Spree ; Potsdam  and 
Brandenburg,  on  the  Havel ; Stralsund,  on  the  Bal- 
tic, opposite  the  island  of  Rugen ; and  Leipsick, 

noted  for  its  university.  TT 

Lower  Saxony  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Uppci 
Saxony,  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic  and  Denmai  , 
on  the  south  by  the  Upper  Rhine;  and  on  the  west 
by  Westphalia  and  the  British  Sea.  1 he  chief  towns 
are  Hamburg,  and  Gluckstadt,  on  the  Elbe ; Han- 
over, Brunswick,  Magdeburg,  FFdberaadt,  Lunen- 
burg, Bremen,  Lubeck,  Wismar,  a ad  Schwerin. 

Westphalia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British 
Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  Republic  of  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands ; on  the  east  by  Lower  Saxony ; and 
on  the  south  by  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  chief  towns 
are  Munster,  Einbden,  Oldenburg,  Diepholtz,  Os- 
naburg,  Tecklenburg,  Minden,  Benthiem,  Paderborn, 
Cleves,  Guelders,  Dusseldorf,  Ruremond,  Jidiers, 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  famous  for  its  hot  baths  ; and  Pyr- 
mont,  noted  for  its  mineral  waters. 

The  Upper  Rhine  has  Lower  Saxony  on  the  north, 
Upper  Saxony  and  Franconia  on  the  east,  and  West- 
phalia on  the  west.  The  chief  towns  are  Cassel, 
Marpurg,  Darmstadt,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  Spire 
on  the  Rhine,  Waldeck,  Fulda,  and  Hanau,  near 
which  was  fought  the  Battle  of  Dettingen  in  1743  ; 
King  George  II.  headed  the  English  Army  at  this 
Battle. 

The  Lower  Rhine  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Upper 
Rhine;  it  has  part  of  Westphalia  on  the  north,  and 
the  Netherlands  on  the  west.  The  chief  towns  are 
Heidleburg,  Manheim,  Worms,  Mentz,  Coblentz, 
Bonn,  and  Cologne,  all  on  the  Rhine ; and  Treves  on 
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the  Moselle. 

Franconia  lias  Upper  Saxony  on  the  north  ; the 
Rhinish  Circles  on  the  west;  part  of  Bohemia  and 
the  Circle  of  Bavaria  on  the  east.  The  chief  towns 
are  Nuremberg,  Wurtsburg,  Coburg,  and  Bamberg. 

Austria  has  Bohemia  and  Moravia  on  the  north  ; 
Hungary  on  the  east;  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  the  Guff 
and  State  of  Venice,  and  Italy,  on  the  south  ; Swit- 
zerland on  the  west ; and  the  circles  of  Bavaria,  and 
Swabia  on  the  north-west. 

The  chief  towns  in  the  circle  of  Austria  are  Vien- 
na, and  Lintz,  on  the  Danube;  Gratz,  Gurk,  Cla- 
genfurt ; Trieste,  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice ; Brixen ; 
Trent  on  the  borders  of  Italy ; and  Inspruck,  in  the 
Tyrol. 

j Bavaria  he  rohemia  on  the  north-east,  the  Circle 
of  Austria  { be  3ast  and  south,  and  Swabia  and 
Franconia  on  c west.  The  chief  towns  are  Ratis- 
bon,  Straubing,  Passau,  Ingolstadt,  and  Neuberg,  on 
the  Danube;  Munich  and  Landshut  on  the  Iser,  and 
Radstadt  on  the  Ens,  in  the  south-east. 

Swabia  is  separated  from  Switzerland  and  France 
by  the  Rhine.  The  chief  towns  are  Stutgard,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  King  of  Wirtemberg,  Augsburg,  Ulm, 
Friburg,  Baden,  and  Brisach. 

Rivers . The  Danube  rises  in  Swabia,  runs  through 
Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Walachia,  and  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Rhine  rises  near 
the  mountains  of  St.  Gothard,  in  the  Grisons,  forms 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  between  Swabia  and  Swit- 
zerland, divides  Swabia  from  France,  runs  through 
the  circles  of  the  Rhine  and  Westphalia,  and  enters 
the  republic  of  Holland,  beyond  Cleves,  where  it  is 
divided  into  several  channels.  It  receives  the  Neckar 
at  Manheim,  the  Maine  at  Mentz,  the  Moselle  at 
Coblentz,  &c.  The  Elbe  falls  into  the  British  Sea 
below  Hamburgh,  the  Weser  empties  itself  into  the 
British  Sea  a little  south  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder 
falls  into  the  Baltic  below  Stettin,  where  it  forms 
several  islands. 
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Mountains.  The  Alps,  which  divide  Germany 

from  Italy.  . 

Religion.  The  three  principal  religions  are,  the 

Catholic,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Calvinists.  Ger- 
many abounds  with  Christians  of  all  denominations, 
and  a great  number  of  Jews. 


bohemia. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Bohemia  lies  between  48° 
30'  and  51°  north  latitude,  and  between  12°  30r  and 
17°  east  longitude,  being  170  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  200  from  east  to  west. 

Boundanes.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Up- 
per Saxony  and  Lusatia,  on  the  west  by  Franconia 
and  Bavaria ; on  the  south  by  Austria,  and  on  the 
east  by  Moravia  and  Silesia. 

Chief  Towns . Prague  on  the  i Iulda  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  principal  cith.  Jurope ; Kut- 

tenburg,  noted  for  its  silver  mines,  Czaslau,  and 
Konigingratz  on  the  Elbe.  Bohemia  belongs  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria. 

THE  MARQUISATE  OF  MORAVIA. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Moravia  is  situated  between 
48°  30'  and  50°  north  latitude,  and  between  15  and 
18  degrees  east  longitude.  It  is  about  140  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  90  from  north  to  south. 

Boundaries , fyc.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Silesia ; on  the  east  by  Hungary ; on  the  south  by 
Austria ; and  on  the  west  by  Bohemia. 

Chief  Towns.  Olmutz  and  Hradisch  on  the  Mo- 
rava river,  Brinn,  Iglau,  and  Austerlitz.  Moravia 
belongs  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

THE  DUCHY  OF  SILESIA. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Silesia  lies  between  49°  30' 
and  52°  north  latitude,  and  between  15  and  19  de- 
grees east  longitude.  It  is  about  250  miles  in  length 
and  96  in  breadth. 
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Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bran- 
denburg in  Upper  Saxony,  on  the  west  by  Lusatia 
and  Bohemia,  on  the  south  by  Moravia  and  part  of 
Hungary,  and  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  Poland. 

C/iieJ  Towns.  Crossen,  Glogau,  Breslau,  Brieg, 
and  Oppelen  on  the  Oder ; and  Lignitz. 

Silesia  belongs  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
King  of  Prussia. 

HUNGARY. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Hungary  lies  between  45 
and  49  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  10  and  25 
deg.  east  longitude.  It  is  278  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  330  from  east  to  west. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Galicia 
in  Poland ; on  ibe  east  by  Transylvania  and  Wala- 
chia; on  the  south  by  the  Danube  and  the  Drave, 
which  divide  it  from  Turkey,  Sclavonia,  and  Croatia; 

and  on  the  west  by  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Silesia 

It  is  subject  to  Austria. 

Chief  Toivns.  Presburg,  Buda,  Altenburg,  Co- 
morra,  and  Gran,  on  the  Danube.  Tokay,  on  the 
Teysse,  famous  for  its  wine,  and  Temeswar,  on  the 
south-east. 


TRANSYLVANIA. 

Transylvania  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Upper 
Hungary  and  Poland  ; on  the  east  by  Moldavia  and 
Walachia;  on  the  south  by  Walachia;  and  on  the 

west  by  Upper  Hungary It  is  subject  to  the  house 

of  Austria;  the  capital  town  is  Hermanstadt,  or 
Hermstadt. 


SCLAVONIA. 

Situation.  Sclavonia  is  situated  between  the  rivers 
Drave,  Danube  and  Save ; the  Drave  and  Danube 
divide  it  from  Hungary  on  the  north  ; and  the  Save, 
from  Bosnia,  and  Servia,  in  Turkey,  on  the  south. — - 
The  Save  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Belgrade, 
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Chief  Towns . The  principal  towns  are,  Esseck, 
on  the  Drave;  Peterwaradin,  Carlowitz,  and  Semlin, 
cn  the  Danube.— Sclavonia  is  subject  to  Austria. 


CROATIA. 

Situation,  fyc.  Croatia  has  Sclavonia  on  the  east ; 
Carniola,  in  Austria,  on  the  west ; part  of  Austria 
and  Lower  Hungary  on  the  north;  and  Dalmatia 
and  Bosnia  on  the  south . The  chief  towns  are  Carlstat 
on  the  Kulp,  and  Zagrab  on  the  Save.  The  inhab- 
itants are  called  Croats,  and  are  subject  to  Austria. 

POLAND. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Poland  lies  between  16  and 
32  deg.  of  east  longitude,  and  48  and  57  deg.  north 
latitude ; being  680  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  625 
from  north  to  south. 

Boundanes.  Poland  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Baltic  Sea,  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  the  Gulf  of 
Livonia,  part  of  the  river  Dwina,  and  Russia ; on  the 
east  by  part  of  Russia  and  the  river  Dnieper ; on  the 
south  by  Turkey,  and  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
which  divide  it  from  Hungary ; and  on  the  west  by 
Silesia,  and  Upper  Saxony. 

Division.  Poland  was  divided  into  twelve  prov- 
inces, the  whole  of  which  has  been  unjustly  seized 
by  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  Russia  has  the 
greatest  share,  Austria  the  most  fertile  provinces, 
and  Prussia  the  most  commercial. 

Russian  Poland. 

Districts  and  Chief  Towns.  Courland  in  the  north, 
chief  towns  Mittau  and  Goldingen.  Samogitia  south 
of  Courland,  chief  town  Rosienne.  Lithuania,  chief 
towns  Wilna,  Grodno  on  the  Niemen,  Bressici  on  the 
Bug,  Dunaburg  and  Polotsk  on  the  Dwina,  Mohi- 
low,  &c.  Volhinia,  chief  town  Lucko;  and  Podolia, 
chief  towns  Kaminieck,  and  Bracklaw  on  the  Bog. 

Austrian  Poland. 

Districts  and  Chief  Towns.  Part  of  Masovia  east 
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of  the  Vistula.  Little  Poland,  chief  towns  Cracow 
and  Sandomir  on  the  Vistula.  The  Palatinate  of 
Lublin,  chief  town  Lublin.  Part  of  the  Palatinate  of 
Chelm,  chief  town  Chelm.  The  whole  of  the  exten- 
sive country  of  Galicia  on  the  borders  of  Hungary, 
chief  town  Lemburg  or  Leopold. 

Prussian  Poland. 

Districts  and  Chief  Toivns.  The  western  part  of 
Masovia;  chief  towns  Warsaw  and  Praga.  The  whole 
of  Great  Poland ; chief  towns  Posna,  Gnesna,  Plock- 
sko,  Rawa  or  Rava,  &c.  The  whole  of  Western  Po- 
land, including  Pomerelia,  Marienburg,  and  Culm ; 
chief  towns  Dantzic,  Marienburg,  Elbing,  Heils- 
burg,  Culm,  Thorne,  & c. 

Itivers.  The  Vistula  falls  into  the  Baltic  Sea  at 
Dantzic ; the  Dwina,  into  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  at 
Riga;  the  Niester  divides  Poland  from  Turkey,  and 
the  Dnieper,  or  Boristhenes,  separates  it  from  Rus- 
sia on  the  south-east;  the  Bog  is  situated  between 
the  Niester  and  the  Dnieper  ; the  Bug  falls  into  the 
Vistula;  and  the  Niemen  fails  into  the  Baltic  near 
Memel. 

AUSTRIAN  DOMINIONS. 

Boundaries.  The  Austrian  dominions  are  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Prussian  Poland  and  Upper  Sax- 
ony ; on  the  east  by  Russian  Poland  and  Turkey ; 
on  the  south  by  Turkey,  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  by 
the  river  Adige,  which  divides  them  from  Italy ; on 
the  west  by  Switzerland ; and  on  the  north  west  by 
part  of  Bavaria  and  part  of  Swrabia. 

The  Austrian  Dominions  consist  of, 

The  Circle  of  Austria,  comprehending  the  Arch- 
duchy of  Austria,  the  Duchy  of  Stiria,  the  Duchy 
of  Carinthia,  the  Duchy  of  Carniola,  and  the  coun- 
ty of  Tyrol The  kingdom  of  Bohemia — The  Mar- 

quisate  of  Moravia Part  of  the  Duchy  of  Silesia. 

That  part  of  Bavaria  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the 

Inn.- — Rhinefelden  on  the  Rhine,  and  Brisgau  adjoin- 
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ing  to  it,  both  in  Swabia,  and  Burgau  in  the  same 

circle Hungary. — Transylvania,  with  the  Bucko- 

vina Sclavonia Croatia — Venetian  Dalmatia  on 

the  Gulf  of  Venice Part  of  Poland — The  Venetian 

Territories  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Adige,  includ- 
ing the  city  of  Venice. 

PRUSSIA. 

Prussia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic  Sea, 
on  the  east  and  south  by  Poland,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  river  Vistula. 

Chief  Toiuns.  Koningsburg  on  the  Pregel,  is  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia;  Memel  on  the 
Baltic,  Tilsit  on  the  river  Memel — Elbing,  Thorn, 
and  Dantzic,  are  the  chief  towns  in  Polish  Prussia. 

Govei'nmenl  and  Religion.  His  Prnssian  Majesty 
is  absolute  through  all  his  dominions.  The  establish- 
ed religions  are  those  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvin 
ists,  but  chiefly  the  former. 

SWITZERLAND,  OR  SWISSERLAND. 

Situation.  Switzerland  lies  between  6 and  11  de- 
grees east  longitude,  and  between  45  and  48  degrees 
north  latitude. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  by  Alsace,  in  France ; 
and  Swabia,  in  Germany,  on  the  north ; by  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  and  the  countries  of  Tyrol,  and  Trent, 
on  the  east ; by  Italy  on  the  south  ; and  by  Franche 
Compte  on  the  west. 

Division.  Switzerland  is  divided  into  13  cantons. 
— Berne,  Lucerne,  Underwald,  Uri,  Claris,  Schwitz, 
Zug,  Friburg,  Soleure,  Basil,  SchafFhausen,  Zurich, 
and  Appenzell. 

Subjects  of  the  Swiss.  The  following  small 
districts  on  the  borders  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  are  subject  to  the  Swiss. 

Baden,  Bremgarten,  Mellingen,  Thurgovia,  R*hien- 
thal,  Sargans,  Raperschweil,  Morat,  Granson,  Orbe, 
Schwartzenburg,  Locarno,  Bellinzone,  Lugano,  and 
Mendrisio. 
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Allies  of  the  Swiss  are  theGrisons,  chief  towns, 
Coire,  Ilantz,  and  Mayenfeld  on  the  Rhine ; the  Val- 
teline,  chief  town  Sondrio;  Bormio,  Chiavenna,  the 
Valais,  chief  town  Sion;  Pays  de  Vand,  chief  town 
Lausanne;  the  Republic  of  Geneva,  chief  town  Gen- 
eva ; the  principality  of  Neufchatel,  chief  towns 
Neufchatel  and  Vallangin  ; Bienne,  Mulhaussen,  the 
lands  of  the  Abbey  oi  St.  Gall  and  the  city  of  St. 
Gall,  the  Bishopric  of  Basil,  chief  towns  Porentru 
and  Delmont. 

Rivers.  The  Rhine  rises  in  the  Grisons,  near 
Mount  St.  Gothard,  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  and  forms 
the  lake  of  Constance ; the  Rhone  rises  near  the 
same  mountain,  and  forms  the  lake  of  Geneva ; the 
Inn  rises  in  the  Grisons  country,  runs  north-east 
through  the  Tyrol,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Pas- 
sau ; the  Tesin  runs  through  the  Lake  Maggiore  or 
Locarno  ; and  the  Aar  falls  into  the  Rhine  opposite 
Waldshut. 

Mountains.  The  Alps  which  divide  Switzerland 
from  Italy,  the  mountains  of  St.  Gothard,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Uri,  and  Mont  Blanc,  on  the  borders  of  Savoy, 
which  is  said  to  be  5101  yards  above  the  1 evel  of  the  sea. 

Religion.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cantons  of  Berne, 
Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  and  Basil  are  calvinists  ; Ap- 
penzell  and  Glaris,  calvinists  and  papists ; the  rest 
of  the  cantons  are  papists ; Calvinism  prevails  in  Gen- 
eva, but  every  other  mode  of  worship  is  tolerated. 

FRANCE. 

Situation  and  Extent.  France  is  situated  between 
42  and  51  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  5 deg. 
west  and  8 deg.  east  longitude,  being  540  miles  in 
length  and  500  in  breadth. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
English  Channel  and  the  Netherlands ; on  the  east 
by  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy;  on  the  south, 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  Pyrenean  Moun- 
tains, which  divide  it  from  Spain;  and  on  the  west, 
by  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
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Division.  France  contains  30  provinces  of  which 
10  are  north,  10  south,  and  10  in  the  middle 

Provinces  in  the  North.  Picardy;  Isle  of  France ; 
Normandy,  High  and  Low ; Bretagne,  High  and 
Low;  Mayne and  Perche ; Orleanois;  Champagne; 
Lorraine;  Alsace;  and  Franche  Compte. 

The  Middle  Provinces  are , Burgundy ; Nivernois; 
Berry  Ton rraine;  Anjou;  Poitou;  Marche;  Bour- 
bonnois;  Lyonnois  and  Bresse ; and  Dauphine. 

The  Southern  Provinces  are , Auvergne ; Limou- 
sin; Aunis ; Saintonge  and  Angoumois;  Guienne 
andPerigord;  Gascogne;  Navarre  and  Bearn;  Rou- 
sillon  ; Languedoc  ; and  Provence. 

Picardy , chief  towns,  Amiens,  Abbeville,  Bou- 
logne, and  Calais Picardy  contains  the  department 

of  the  Somme,  and  the  north-west  of  the  department 
of  Calais  Straits. 

Isle  of  France , chief  towns,  Paris,  the  metropolis 
of  France,  situated  on  the  Seine;  Versailles,  Melun, 
Beauvis,  Laon,  Fontanbleau,  St.  Germain’s,  Noyon, 
Soissons,  Senlis,  &c The  isle  of  France  is  now  di- 

vided into  the  departments  of  Paris,  or  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  Seine  and  Oise,  Seine  and  Marne* 
Oise  and  Aisne. 

Normandy , chief  towns,  Rouen,  Caen,  Alencon, 
Evreux,  Coutances,  Cherbourg,  Havre-de-Grace, 

and  Dieppe Normandy  is  now  divided  into  the 

departments  of  the  Lower  Seine,  Calvados,  Orne, 
Eure,  and  La  Manche  or  Channel. 

Bretagne,  chief  towns,  Rennes,  Nantes,  on  the 
Loire;  St.  Brieux,  Vannes,  Quimper,  St.  Malo,  Mor- 
laix,  Brest,  L’Orient,  and  Port  Louis,  all  on  the  sea 

coast Bretagne  is  divided  into  the  departments  ol 

Isle  and  Villaine,  Lower  Loire,  North  Coast,  Mor- 
bihan,  and  Finisterre. 

Mayne  and  Perche,  chief  towns,  Laval,  Mans,  and 

Mayenne Mayne  contains  the  departments  of  May- 

enne,  and  of  Sarte. 

Orleanois , chief  towns,  Orleans,  on  the  Loire; 
Chartres,  Blois,  Vendome,  Briare,  and  Montargis.— - 
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Orleanois  comprehends  the  departments  of  Loiret ; 
Eures  and  Loire ; and  Loire  and  Cher. 

Champagne , chief  towns,  Rheims,  where  the  Kings 
of  France  were  formerly  crowned,  Mezieres,  Cha- 
lons, Troyes,  Chaumont,  Meaux,  Provins,  and  Lan- 
gres. — Champagne  contains  the  departments  of  Ar- 
dennes, Marne,  Aube,  and  Upper  Marne. 

Lorraine , chief  towns,  Bar-le-Duc,  Metz,  Nancy, 

Epinal,  Verdun,  Thionville,  Toul,  and  Luneville 

In  Lorraine  is  contained  the  departments  of  the 
Meuse,  the  Moselle,  Meurthe,  and  Vosges. 

Alsace , chief  towns,  Strasburg,  on  the  Rhine,  and 

Colmar Alsace  is  divided  into  two  departments ; 

the  northern  part  is  called  the  Lower  Rhine;  and 
the  southern  part  is  called  the  Upper  Rhine. 

Franclie  Comte , chief  towns,  Besancon,  Vesoul, 

Lons  le  Saunier,  Dole,  Salins,  and  Montbelliard 

Franche  Comte  comprehends  the  departments  of 
Doubs,  Upper  Saone,  and  Jura. 

Burgundy , chief  towns,  Dijon,  Auxerre,  Macon, 
Bourg-en-Bresse,  Semur,  Autun,  and  Challon — 
Burgundy  contains  the  departments  of  Cote  D’or, 
Yonne,  Saone  and  Loire,  and  Ain. 

Nivemois , chief  town  Nevers — Nivernois,  now 
Nievre. 

Berry , chief  towns,  Bourges,  Chateauroux,  Issou- 

den,  and  Henrichemont Berry  comprehends  the 

departments  of  Cher  and  of  Indre. 

Tourraine , chief  towns,  Tours,  and  Amboise — 
Tourraine  is  now  called  Indre  and  Loire. 

Anjou , chief  towns,  Angers,  and  Saumur  on  the 

meridian  of  London Anjou  is  now  called  Mayenne 

and  Loire. 

Poitou, , chief  towns,  Poitiers,  Niort,  Fontenay  le 
Comte,  Lucon,  and  Mauleon — Poitou  comprises  the 
department  of  Vienne,  the  Two  Sevres,  and  Vendee. 

Marche , chief  town,  Gueret — Marche  is  now  call- 
ed Creuse. 

Bourbonnois , chief  towns,  Moulins,  and  Bourbon. 
, Bourbonnois  is  now  called  Allier. 
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Lf/onnois  and  Bresse , chief  towns,  Lyons,  on  the 
conflux  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  and  Montbrison.-— 
Lyon  note  is  now  divided  into  the  department  ol  the 
Rhone,  and  the  department  of  the  Loire. 

Dauphin 6,  chief  towns,  Grenoble,  Valence,  Gap, 
Briancon,  Embrun,  Romans,  and  Vienne.  This 
province  gave  title  of  Dauphin  to  the  eldest  sons  of 
the  kings  of  France Dauphine  contains  the  depart- 

ments of  Isero,  Drome,  and  Upper  Alps. 

Auvergne,  chief  towns,  Clermont,  Aurillac,  Riom, 
Issoire,  Brioude,  and  St.  Flour — Auvergne  contains 
the  departments  of  Puy  de  Dome,  and  Cantal. 

Limousin,  chief  towns,  Limoges,  Tulle,  and  Tu- 

renne Limousin  comprehends  the  departments  of 

Upper  Vienne,  and  Correze. 

Aunis  and  Saint onge,  chief  towns,  Saintes,  An- 
gouleme,  Rochelle,  Rochefort,  and  Cognac — Aunis 
is  now  called  Lower  Charente,  and  Saintonge,  in- 
cluding Angoumois,  is  called  Charente. 

Guienne  and  Perigord,  chief  towns,  Perigueux, 
Bourdeaux,  and  Agen,  on  the  Garrone;  Cahors, 
Rhodez,  Sarlat,  Milhaud,  and  Vabres — Guienne  and 
Perigord  comprehend  Dordogne;  Gironde;  Lot  and 
Garrone,  on  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Lot  and  Gar- 
rone ; Lot ; and  Aveiron. 

Gascogne , chief  towns,  Mont  de  Marsan,  Auch, 
Tarbes,  Bayonne,  Bazas,  Dax,  St.  Sever,  Air,  Lei- 
tour,  Condom,  St.  Bertrand,  and  Lombez. — Gascogne 
contains  the  departments  of  Landes,  Gers,  and  Up- 
per Pyrenees. 

Navai're  and  Bearn , chief  towns,  Pan,  Oloron, 

Lescar,  and  St.  Jean Navarre  and  Bearn,  with  a 

small  part  of  Gascogne  annexed,  containing  Bayonne, 
constitute  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees. 

Rousillon,  chief  town,  Perpignan Rousillon  is 

now  called  the  Eastern  ry  renees. 

Languedoc,  chief  towns,  Privas,  Le  Puy,  Mende, 
Nismes,  Montpellier,  Castres,  Carcassone,  Toulouse, 
Foix,  Valence,  Viviers,  Beziers,  Narbonne,  Lavaur, 
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and  Paroiers — Languedoc,  including  Foix,  contains 
the  departments  of  Ardeche,  Upper  Loire,  Lozere, 
Card,  Herault,  Tame,  Aude,  Upper  Garrone,  and 
Arriege. 

Provence , chief  towns,  Digue,  Aix,  Toulon,  Arles, 

Marseilles,  Grasse,  Antilles,  Riez,  and  Senez 

Provence  contains  the  departments  of  the  Lower 
Alps,  Months  of  the  Rhone,  and  of  Var. 

Islands,  live  islands  on  the  coast,  belonging  to 
France,  areUshant,  opposite  Brest;  Bellisle,  oppo- 
site Quiberon  Bay;  Noirmoutier,  Rhe,  and  Oleron, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ; and  the  Hyeres, 
near  Toulon. 

Rivers.  The  Rhone  and  Saone,  unite  at  Lyons, 
and  fall  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Garrone  rises 
in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  parses  Toulouse,  from 
whence  it  communicates  with  the  Mediterranean  by 
means  of  a caual.  The  Garrone  and  the  Loire  fall 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  Seine  runs  through 
Paris,  and  empties  itself  into  the  English  Channel  at 
Havre-de-Grace.  The  Somme  empties  itself  into  the 
English  Channel  below  Abbeville.  The  Rhine  forms 
the  boundary  between  France  and  Germany,  and  re- 
ceives the  Moselle,  at  Coblentz. 

Mountains.  The  chief  mountains  are  the  Alps, 
which  divide  France  froiti  Italy ; the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains, which  divide  France  from  Spain  ; Mount  Jura, 
between  France  and  Switzerland ; the  Cevennes  in 
Languedoc  ; the  Vauge,  which  divides  Lorrain  from 
Alsace ; and  Mount  Dor,  in  Auvergne. 

SPAIN. 

Situation  and  Rxtent.  Spain  lies  between  30  and 
44  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  9 deg.  14  min. 
west,  and  3 deg.  east  longitude;  being  550  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  600  from  west  to  east,  viz.,  from 
the  western  coast  of  Galicia,  to  the  coast  ot  Catalonia. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Port- 
ugal and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; on  the  east  by  the  Med- 
iterranean ; on  the  north  by  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and 
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the  Pvrenean  Mountains,  which  separate  it  iiom 
France,  and  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  on  the  south. 

Division.  Spain  is  divided  into  tourteen  distiicts, 
viz.,  Galicia,  Asturias,  and  Biscay,  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  i Navarre,  An  agon, 
and  Catalonia  near  the  Pyrenean  mountains;  Valen- 
cia, Murcia,  and  Granada  on  the  Mediterranean; 
Leon,  Estremadura,  and  Andalusia,  on  the  borders 
of  Portugal;  and  Old  and  New  Castile  in  the  middle. 

Galicia  has  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  north,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west,  and  Portugal  on  the 
south.  The  chief  towns  are  St.  Jago  de  Compostella, 
Vigo,  Corrunua  on  the  Groyne,  Ferrol,  Orense,  and 
Lugo. 

Asturias  has  Galicia  on  the  west,  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  on  the  north.  The  chief  towns  are  Oviedo  ; 
St.  Ander,  and  Santillana,  on  the  coast. 

Biscay  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay/  east  of 
Asturias.  The  chief  towns  are  Bilboa,  St.  Laredo, 
Sebastian,  and  Fontarabia,  all  on  the  coast ; and 
Vitoria,  in  the  south. 

Navarre  is  separated  from  French  Navarre  by  the 
Pyrenean  mountains ; it  has  Biscay  on  the  west,  and 
the  river  Ebro  on  the  south.  The  chief  towns  are 
Pampeluna,  and  Tduela. 

Arragon  lies  to  the  east  of  Navarre,  and  is  separ- 
ated from  France  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  The 
chiet  town  is  Saragossa,  on  the  river  Ebro. 

Catalonia  has  Arragon  on  the  west,  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  on  the  east,  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
w hich  divide  it  from  France,  on  the  north.  The  chief 
tow  ns  are  Barcelona,  Girona,  Tarragona,  and  Tor- 
tosa,  all  on  the  coast. 

Valencia  has  New  Castile  on  the  west,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  east.  The  chief  towns  are 
Valencia  and  Alicant,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Murcia  is  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  south  of 
Valencia.  The  chief  towns  are  Murcia;  and  Car- 
thagena,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Granada  has  Andalusia  on  the  north,  and  the 
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Mediterranean  on  the  south.  The  chief  towns  are 
Granada,  and  Malaga. 

Leon  lias  Old  Castile  on  the  east,  Asturias  on  the 
north,  and  Galicia  and  Portugal  on  the  west.  The 
chief  towns  are  Leon  ; Astorga;  Valladolid,  Toro, 
and  Zamora,  on  the  Douro ; and  Salamanca,  on  the 
Tonnes,  which  contains  the  principal  university  of 
Spain. 

Estremadura  has  Portugal  on  the  west,  and  Anda- 
lusia on  the  south.  The  chief  towns  are  Badajos, 
and  Merida,  on  the  river  Guadiana,  and  Alcantara, 
on  the  Tagus.  » 

Andalusia  has  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  west,  Estremadura  on  the  north,  and  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  on  the  south.  The  chief  towns  are  Seville, 
and  Cordova,  on  the  Guadalquiver ; Cadiz,  Cales, 
or  Gades,  on  the  coast;  and  the  town  and  fortress 
of  Gibraltar,  subject  to  England. 

Old  Castile  lies  on  the  east  of  Leon.  The  chief 
towns  are  Burgos,  and  Segovia.  At  Escurial,  a vil- 
lage about  20  miles  north-west  of  Madrid,  is  a noble 
palace  built  by  Philip  II.  in  memory  of  a victory 
gained  over  the  French  near  St.  Quintin,  in  1557. 

New  Castile  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  Spain, 
south  of  Old  Castile.  The  chief  towns  are  Madrid, 
on  the  river  Manzanares,  the  capital  of  Spain  ; To- 
ledo, on  the  river  Tagus  ; and  Alcala,  an  university. 

Islands.  The  islands  belonging  to  Spain,  are  Ma- 
jorca, Minorca,  and  \vica  or  Eviza.  Majorca,  or 
Palma,  in  the  south-west  of  the  island,  is  the  chief 
town  of  Majorca;  Citadella,  or  Ciudella,  and  port 
Mahon,  of  Minorca;  and  Yvica,  of  Yvica. 

Rivers.  The  Douro  empties  itself  into  the  Atlan- 
tic at  Oporto,  in  Portugal;  the  Tagus,  or  lajo,  at 
Lisbon;  the  Guadiana,  at  Ayamonte ; andtheGua- 
dalquiver,  at  St.  Lucar.  The  Ebro  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  below  Tortosa;  and  the  Xucai  falls 
into  the  same  sea,  south  of  Valencia. 

Mountains.  The  Pyrenees,  which  separate  Spain 
from  France,  extend  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the 
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Mediterranean.  The  other  mountains  of  note  aie 
Sierra  Morena  to  the  north  of  Andalusia;  Mount 
Caine,  or  the  hill  of  Gibraltar ; and  Montserrat,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Barcelona,  which  has  been  inhab- 
ited for  many  years  by  monks  and  hermits. 

Government  and  Religion.  Spain  is  the  most  des- 
potic kingdom  in  Europe.  The  monarchy  is  here- 
ditary, and  females  succeed  to  the  throne  as  well  as 
males.  The  religion  is  the  catholic,  and  the  Spaniards 
are  the  strictest  observers  of  it  in  the  world. 

PORTUGAL. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Portugal  lies  between  6 
deg.  and  9 deg.  30  min.  west  longitude;  and  between 
37  and  42  deg.  north  latitude.  It  is  350  miles  in 
length,  and  150  in  breadth. 

Boundaries.  Portugal  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  east  by  Spain,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Division.  Portugal  is  divided  into  six  small  pro- 
vinces. Entre-Douro-e-Minho  ; Tra-los-Montes  ; 
Beira ; Estramadura ; Entre-Tajo-e-Guadiana,  or 
Alentejo ; and  Algarva. 

Entre-Douro-e-Minho , chief  towns  Braga,  Oporto, 
and  Viana. 

Tra-los-Montes , chief  towns,  Braganza,  Miranda, 
and  Villa  Real. 

Beira , chief  towns  Coimbra,  Aveiro,  and  Viseau. 

Estramadura , chief  towns,  Lisbon,  on  the  Tagus, 
the  capital  of  Portugal ; Santarem  and  Abrantes  on 
the  Tagus,  Setuval,  on  the  coast,  and  Leiria. 

Entr  e-Taj  o-e-Guadiana , or  Alentejo , chief  towns, 
Evora,  Elvas,  Estrernos,  and  Beja. 

Algarva , chief  towns  Tavira,  Faro,  Silves,  and 
Lagos. 

Government  and  Religion.  The  crown  of  Portugal 
is  absolute ; but  the  nation  still  preserves  an  appear- 
ance of  its  ancient  free  constitution,  in  the  meeting 
of  the  cortes,  or  states,  consisting,  like  the  English 
parliament,  of  clergy,  nobility,  and  commons.  The 
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established  religion  of  Portugal  is  popery. 

ITALY. 

Boundaries.  Italy  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Venice;  on  the  south  and 
west  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  on  the  north 
by  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany. 

Division.  The  northern  part  of  Italy  contains  the 
Duchies  of  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  Montserrat,  for- 
merly subject  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  but  now  in 
the  possession  of  France.  The  Cisalpine  Republic 
under  the  controul  of  France,  consisting  of — 1st.  The 
Duchies  of  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Mirandola,  former- 
ly subject  to  the  House  of  Austria.  2d.  Parma,  Mo- 
dena, and  the  Republic  of  Venice,  as  far  northward 
as  the  river  Adige.  3d.  The  Northern  part  of  the 
Pope’s  dominions,  viz.,  the  provinces  of  Ferrara,  Bo- 
logna, and  Romagna Genoa  is  called  the  Ligurian 

Republic , but  like  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  it  is  en- 
tirely under  the  influence  of  France. 

The  middle  part  contains  the  Duchy  of  Tuscany, 
now  called  Etruria ; the  small  Republic  of  Lucca ; 
the  Pope’s  Dominions,  including  St.  Marino;  to- 
gether with  Piombina  and  the  island  of  Elba  on  the 
coast  of  Tuscany  belonging  to  France. 

The  Southern  part  contains  the  Kingdom  of  iNa- 
ples,  subject  to  the  King  of  Naples. 

The  Italian  States  on  the  Borders  oj  Turkey,  for- 
merly belonging  to  Venice,  but  now  ceded  to  Aus- 
tria, are  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Venetian  islands 
contiguous. 

Islands.  Sicily,  subject  to  the  King  of  TS  aples; 
Sardinia,  subject  to  the  King  of  Sardinia;  Corsica 
and  the  island  of  Elba,  subject  to  France ; and  Mal- 
ta and  Gozza  in  the  possession  of  the  English. 

Savoy  has  the  Lake  of  Geneva  on  the  uoith;  the 
Rhone,  which  divides  it  from  Burgundy,  in  trance, 
on  the  west;  Dauphine  on  the  south  ; and  l lediiion 
and  Switzerland,  on  the  east.  Chief  to \vns4  Chain- 
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bcry,  Annecy,  Moustiers,  Montmelian,  and  St  Jean 

de  Maurienne.  . 

Piedmont  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Switzerland ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Duchies  of  Milan,  and  Parma; 
on  the  south  by  the  republic  of  Genoa,  and  the  Med- 
iterranean ; and  on  the  west  by  Provence,  Dauphine, 
and  Savoy —Chief  towns,  Turin  on  the  river  Po,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  lving  of  Sardinia  s Domin- 
ions,* is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe;  Casal,  on 
the  river  Po,  the  capital  of  the  Marquisate  of  Mont- 
serrat; Aousta,  Ivrea,  Susa,  Saluzzo,  Coni;  and 
IN  ice,  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Var. 

Milan  lies  on  the  east  of  Piedmont ; chief  towns, 
Milan,  Tortona,  Alessandria,  Cremana,  Como,  on 
the  lake  of  Como ; Pavia  on  the  river  Tesino,  and 
Lodi. 

Mantua  is  situated  east  of  Milan,  and  north  of  the 
river  Po.  The  city  of  Mantua  stands  in  the  middle 
of  a lake. — Virgil  and  Tasso  were  natives  of  Mantua. 

Mirandola , chief  town,  Mirandola. 

Parma  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Po, 
south  by  Genoa,  and  west  by  Piedmont. — Chief  towns 
Parma,  and  Placentia. 

Modena  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Parma.— Chief 
towns,  Modena,  and  Reggio. 

Venice  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Duchy  of 
Milan,  on  the  north  by  the  Grisons  couutry,  and 
Germany. — Chief  towns,  Venice,  Padua,  an  univer- 
sity, Verona,  Crema,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Vicenza,  and 
Rovigo,  on  the  west;  Treviso,  Feltre,  Belluno,  and 
Udino,  on  the  east. 

Genoa  is  situated  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
south  of  Piedmont,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Appennine  mountains. — Chief  towns,  Genoa,  Alben- 
ga,  Oneglia,  Vintimiglia,  and  Monaco. 

The  Duchy  of  Tuscany  is  bounded  by  Lucca  and 
Modena  on  the  north-west,  by  the  Pope’s  Territo- 
ries on  the  north  and  east,  and  on  the  south  and  west 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea. — Chief  towns,  Florence, 
and  Pisa,  on  the  river  Arno ; Leghorn,  and  Orbit- 
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ello,  on  the  sea  ; Voltera,  and  Sienna,  in  die  middle. 
Piombino  and  the  island  of  Elba  on  the  coast  form 
the  principality  of  Piombino  and  Dlba. 

Lucca  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Genoa,  on  the  Sea. 
— Chief  town  Lucca. 

The  Popes  Dominions  are  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Cisalpine  Republic  and  Tuscany,  on  the  east 
by  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  on  the  south  by  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean 

Sea Chief  towns,  Rome,  on  the  Tiber,  the  capital 

of  Italy,  and  Civita  Vecchia,  on  the  western  coast; 
Urbino,  Ancona,  Loretta,  and  Fermo,  on  the  eastern 
coast;  and  Perugia,  Camerino,  Orvietto,  and  Spo- 
letto,  in  the  middle. 

St.  Marino , chief  town,  St.  Marino,  near  the  Gulf 
of  Venice,  south  of  the  river  Rubicon,  and  north  of 
the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  in  the  Pope’s  Territories. 

Naples  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  on  the 
north-west,  where  it  joins  the  Pope’s  Territories — 
Chief  towns,  Naples,  Gaeta,  Capua,  Benevento,  Sor- 
rento, and  Salerno,  on  the  western  coast ; Taranto, 
Otranto,  and  Brindisi,  on  the  south ; and  Bari,  Trani, 
Manfredenia,  and  Lanciano,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Istria  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Carniola,  a ter- 
ritory of  the  circle  of  Austria ; on  the  east  by  Croatia; 
and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 
Chief  town  Capo  de  Istria. 

Dalmatia  is  situated  on  the  Adriatic,  south-east 
of  Istria Chief  towns,  Spalatto,  and  Salona. 

Islands Sicily,  the  largest  of  the  Italian  islands, 

is  separated  from  the  south-west  part  of  Naples  by 
the  Strait  of  Messina;  it  >s  about  180  miles  long, 
and  120  broad Chief  towns,  Palermo,  Messina, 

and  Syracuse.  , 

Sardinia  is  situated  between  39  deg.  and  41  deg. 
20  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  8 deg.  20  nun. 
and  10  deg.  east  longitude;  and  is  about  160  miles 
in  length,  and  ^8  in  breadth.—Chief  towns,  Cagliari, 
Oristagni,  and  Sassari. 

Corsica  is  separated  from  the  northern  part  ot 
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Sardinia,  by  the  strait  of  Bonifacio.  Length  110 
miles,  breadth  55  miles — Chief  towns,  Bastia,  Corte, 
Calvi,  and  Ajaccio,  the  birth  place  of  Buonaparte. 

Elba,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  remark- 
able for  its  mines  of  iron  and  loadstone,  quarries  of 
marble,  &c.,  subject  to  France — Chief  towns,  Porto 
Longone,  and  Porto  Ferraro. 

Malta  is  situated  in  36  deg.  north  latitude,  and 

14  deg.  30  min.  east  longitude Chief  town  Yaletta, 

in  the  possession  of  the  English. 

Capri,  or  Caprea,  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and  the 
Lipari  islands,  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Sicily. 

Rivers.  The  Po  rises  in  Piedmont,  passes  by 
Turin,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice ; it  receives 
in  its  course  a great  number  of  rivers  of  less  note. 
The  Var  rises  in  the  Alps  and  falls  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Nice,  on  the  borders  of  France.  The  Adige 
rises  in  the  Tyrol,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice 
north  of  the  Po.  The  Rubicon  serves  as  a boundary 
between  the  Pope’s  dominions  and  Tuscany,  and  the 
Tiber  runs  through  the  city  of  Rome. 

Lakes.  The  principal  are  Lake  Maggiore,  or  Lo- 
carno, and  Lake  Como,  between  the  Duchy  of  Milan 
and  the  Grisons ; Garda,  in  the  states  of  Venice ; 
Perugia,  on  the  borders  of  Tuscany,  and  Camachio, 
in  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  between  Ferrara  and  Ra- 
venna. 

Mountains  and  Volcanoes.  The  Alps  on  the  north- 
west; the  Appenines  divide  Genoa  from  Piedmont, 
serve  as  a boundary  between  Tuscany  and  the  Pope’s 
territories,  and  run  in  a south-east  direction  the  whole 
length  of  Italy.  Vesuvius  is  a remarkable  volcano 
near  Naples ; Mount  iEtna,  in  the  north-east  of  the 
island  of  Sicily ; and  Stromboli,  in  the  island  of  that 
name. 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Turkey  in  Europe  is  situ- 
ated between  17  and  31  deg.  east  longitude,  andbe- 
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tween  30  and  49  deg.  north  latitude;  being 900 miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  700  from  east  to  west. 

Boundaries.  Turkey  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Croatia,  the  river  Save,  which  divides  it  from  Scla- 
vonia,  the  Danube,  which  divides  it  from  Hungary; 
by  Transylvania ; and  by  Galicia,  a province  of  Po- 
land : on  the  north-east  by  the  river  Neister,  which 
divides  it  from  Poland  and  Russia ; on  the  east  by 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  on  the  south- 
east by  the  Archipelago  ; on  the  south  by  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea,  and  on  the  north- wast  by  the  Adriatic. 

Division.  The  northern  provinces  are  Moldavia ; 
Bessarabia,  Walachia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Dalmatia; 
those  in  the  middle  are  Bulgaria ; Romania  ; Mace- 
donia ; and  Albania  and  Epirus ; the  southern  part 
is  called  Greece;  and  contains  Thessaly,  or  Janna; 
Achaia  or  Livadia,  and  the  Morea. 

Moldavia , chief  towns  Choczim  or  Chotzim,  and 
Soroka  on  the  Neister;  and  Jassi,  and  Falczin,  on 
the  Pruth. 

j Bessarabia  or  Budziac  Tartary , chief  towns  Ben- 
der, on  the  Neister;  Belgorod,  or  Akerman,  on  the 
Black  Sea ; and  Ismail  on  the  Danube. 

Walachia , chief  towns  Tergovisto,  and  Buecoresti. 

Serviay  chief  tow  ns  Belgrade,  on  the  conflux  of  the 
Save  and  Danube,  and  Semendria  on  the  Danube. 

Bosnia , chief  towns  Bosna-Seraio,  Bagnialac,  and 
Jaicza. 

Dalmatia , chief  town  Ragusa. 

Bulgaria  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Black  Sea, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  which  separates  it 
from  Bessarabia  aud  Walachia — Chief  towns  Sophia, 
Widdin,  Nicopoli,  Ruszig,  and  Silistria,  on  the  Dan- 
ube; and  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Romania  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bulgaria,  on 
the  east  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Straits  ot  Gallipoli,  and  the 
Archipelago Chief  towns,  Constantinople,  the  cap- 

ital of  Turkey,  situated  betw  een  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  the  Black  Sea ; Adrianople,  and  Philippoli,  on 
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the  river  Mariza,  and  Gallipoli,  on  the  Hellespont. 

Macedonia,  chief  town  Salonichi,  formerly^  Ihes- 
salonica.  Contessa  is  a sea-port  on  the  Gulf  of 
Contessa 

Albania  arid  Epirus,  on  the  Adriatic,  chief  towns, 
Scutari,  Durazzo,  and  Chimaera,  on  the  Adriatic ; 
Butrinto,  opposite  the  island  of  Corfu  ; Arta,  and 
Prevesa  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 

Thessaly  or  Janna , chief  towns  Larissa  and  Janna. 

Achaia  or  Eivadia,  chief  towns  Lepanto,  Livadia, 
Athens,  and  Megara. 

The  Morea , chief  towns,  Corinth,  Patras,  Argos, 
Napoli  de  Romania,  Misitra,  Coron,  Modon,  Belvi-? 
dere,  and  Napoli  de  Malvasia. 


Archipelago  Islands. 

Negropont,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Livadia,  chief 
town  Negropont  or  Egripos;  Lemnos,  or  Stalimene, 
in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Archipelago,  chief  toAvn 
Lemnos;  Tenedos,  on  the  coast  of  Natolia;  Scyros, 
north-east  of  Negropont;  Lesbos,  orMytilene;  Scio, 
or  Chios,  west  of  Smyrna;  Samos,  almost  opposite 
to  Ephesus,  in  Natolia ; Patinos,  or  Palinosa,  south- 
west of  Samos ; Delos,  or  Sailles,  north-west  of  the 
island  of  Naxia.  The  islands  surrounding  this  is- 
land, as  with  a circle,  were  called  the  Cyclades 

Candia,  chief  town,  Candia. 

Rivers.  The  Neister  divides  Turkey  from  Poland 
and  Russia,  and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  at  Belgorod, 
or  Akerman.  The  Danube  receives  the  Save  at 
Belgrade,  the  Morava  near  Semendria,  the  Aluta  at 
Nicopoli,  and  the  Pruth  below  Falczin. 

Seas.  The  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea ; the  Propontis, 
or  Sea  of  Marmora ; the  Archipelago,  or  iEgean 
Sea ; the  Ionian  Sea,  between  the  Morea  in  Greece, 
and  the  island  of  Sicily ; the  Levant,  or  eastern  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  ; and  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Straits.  The  Hellespont,  or  Strait  of  Gallipoli ; 
the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  between  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea,  is  called  Bosphorus. 
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Mountains.  The  Iron-gate  mountains,  which  sep- 
arate Transylvania  from  Moldavia  and  Walachia; 
Rhodope,  or  Argentum,  in  the  north  of  Romania’. 
Mount  Athos,  Pindus  and  Olympus,  between  Thes- 
saly and  Epirus;  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  in  Liva- 
dia ; Chimaera,  in  Albania;  and  Ida  in  Candia. 

The  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands. 

These  islands,  formerly  belonging  to  Venice,  but 
now  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  are  Corfu,  St. 
Maura,  Theaclii,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante,  in  the  Ioni- 
an Sea.  Cerigo,  or  Cythera,  and  Tino,  or  Tenos. 


ASIA. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Asia  extends  from  26  deg. 
10  min.  east  longitude,  eastward  round  the  globe,  to 
170  deg.  west  longitude;  and  from  1 to  78  deg.  north 
latitude.  It  is  5866  miles  from  the  Dardanelles  to 
the  eastern  shore  of  Tartary,  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corea;  and  5280  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
Malacca,  to  the  most  uorthern  part  of  Samoieda. 

Boundaries.  Asia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean ; on  the  east  by  the  Sea  of  Kamtschat- 
ka  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  divide  it  from  Amer- 
ica ; on  the  south  by  the  Chinese  Sea,  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
the  Arabian  Sea ; on  the  west  by  the  Strait  of  Ba- 
belmandel,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the 
Levant  Sea,  the  Archipelago,  the  Strait  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Strait  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  Black  Sea,  the  Strait  of  Caffa,  the  Sea 
of  Asoph,  the  Don,  the  Wolga,  and  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. 

Division.  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia,  Eastern  1 ar- 
tary, Western  Tartary,  Siberia,  Thibet,  China,  Hin- 
doostan  Proper,  the  Western  Peninsula  of  India,  the 
Eastern  Peninsula  of  India,  and  the  islands. 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Turkey  in  Asia  lies  between 
26  deg.  10  min.  and  48  deg.  east  longitude ; and  be- 
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tween  30  and  47  deg.  north  latitude;  and  is  900  miles 
from  north  to  south ; and  1140  from  east  to  west. 

Boundaries.  On  the  north  by  the  Hellespont  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  rivers  Ku- 
bane  and  Terek,  which  divide  it  from  Russia;  on  the 
east  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Persia;  on  the  south 
by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabia ; and  on  the  west 
by  the  Levant  and  Archipelago. 

Division . It  contains  Natolia,  Syria,  Diarbeck, 
or  Dearbeker,  Arabia,  Curdistan,  Turcomania,  Geor- 
gia, and  Circassia. 

Natolia , chief  towns,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and  Bursa. 

Syria , chief  towns,  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Alexandretta 
or  Scanderoon,  Tripoli,  Balbec,  Damascus,  Acre, 
Jaffa,  and  Jerusalem. 

Diarbeck , chief  towns,  Diarbeck,  Merdin,  Orfa  or 
Roha,  and  Mosul  or  Mussool. 

Arabia , chief  towns,  Bagdad  and  Bassora  on  the 
Tigris ; and  Hellah  on  the  Euphrates. 

Curdistan , chief  towns,  Kerkouk,  Van,  on  the  lake 
of  Van,  and  Betlis  or  Bidlis. 

Turcomania , or  Armenia,  chief  town  Erzeum. 

Georgia , chief  towns,  Teflis  ; Tarko  and  Derbend 
on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Circassia.  The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  in  tents. 

Islands.  Rhodes,  near  the  Archipelago,  chief 
town,  Rhodes Cyprus,  chief  town,  Nicosia. 

Rivers.  The  Euphrates  rises  in  Armenia,  and 
falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Tigris  falls  into  the 
Euphrates,  a little  north  of  Bassora,  near  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  The  river  Jordan  runs  through  part  of 
Syria,  and  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Kubane 
river  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  and  falls 
into  the  Strait  of  Caffa ; the  river  Tereck  rises  in  the 
same  mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
These  rivers  serve  as  a boundary  between  the  Do- 
minions of  Russia  and  Turkey. 

Mountains.  Mount  Ida,  near  the  Dardanelles ; 
Taurus,  in  Caramania;  Caucasus  and  Daghestan, 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas ; Ararat,  in 
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Armenia ; and  Libanus,  in  Syria. 

PERSIA. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Persia  is  situated  between 
46  and  70  deg.  east  longitude,  and  between  25  and 
44  deg.  north  latitude.  It  is  1356  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  1320  from  north  to  south. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Geor- 
gia, Circassia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and 
Tartary  ; on  the  east  by  Cabul,  Kandahor,  Moultan, 
and  Tatta,  in  the  East  Indies ; on  the  south  by  the 
Indian  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf ; and  on  the  west 
by  Arabia  and  Turkey. 

Chief  Towns . Ispahan,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Persia,  Shirauz  or  Schiras,  at  present  the  capital, 
and  Gombroon,  or  Gomron. 

ARABIA. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Arabia  lies  between  32  deg. 
30  min.  and  59  deg.  30  min.  east  longitude,  and  be- 
tween 12  and  34  deg.  north  latitude.  It  is  about 
1530  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  1670  from  north- 
west to  south-east. 

Boundaries.  Arabia  is  separated  from  Persia  on 
the  east  and  north-east  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  has 
Turkey  and  Syria  on  the  north ; the  Arabian  Sea, 
and  the  Strait  of  Babelmandel,  on  the  south ; and 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  divide  it  from 
Africa  and  Egypt  on  the  west. 

Divisions  and  ChieJ  Towns.  Arabia  Petraea,  north 
of  the  Red  Sea,  chief  town  Suez — Arabia  Deserta, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  chief  towns  Mecca, 
the  capital  of  Arabia,  and  Medina. — Arabia  helix, 
chief  towns  Sanaa,  Moco,  or  Mokha,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Red  Sea;  Aden,  Muscat,  or  Muscat,  near  the 
Gulf  ofOrmus;  Elkatif  on  the  Persian  Gulf ; Maieb, 
and  Saahada. 

EASTERN,  OR  CHINESE  TARTARY. 

Boundaries.  Eastern  1 artary  is  bounded  on  ti© 
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north  by  Siberia;  on  the  east  by  the  Sea  of  Okotsk 
and  the  Gulf  of  Corea;  on  the  south  by  the  Yellow 
Sea,  China,  and  Thibet;  and  on  the  west  by  West- 
ern Tartary. 

Tribes  and  Chief  Towns.  The  principal  tribes  are 
the  Mantchews,  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  chief  towns 
Leaotong  or  Mougden,  and  Kirin  ; the  Monguls  or 
Moguls,  and  the  Kalkas  west  of  the  Mantchews ; 
Kinkitao  in  the  Corea. 

WESTERN,  OR  INDEPENDENT  TARTARY. 

Boundaries.  Western  Tartary  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  Siberia;  on  the  east 
by  Eastern  Tartary;  on  the  south  by  Persia  and  part 
of  Hindoostan  ; and  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Tribes  and  Chief  Towns.  The  Calmucs,  the  Tur- 
kestan, and  the  Usbecks  are  the  principal  tribes. 
The  chief  towns  of  Usbeck  Tartary  are  Samarcand, 
Bockhara,  Balk,  Cashgar,  &c. 

SIBERIA,  OR  RUSSIAN  TARTARY. 

Boundaries.  Siberia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Arctic  Ocean ; on  the  east  by  the  Sea  of  Kamt- 
schatka  and  Bhering’s  Strait,  which  divide  it  from 
North  America ; on  the  south  by  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Tartary,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
the  rivers  Tereck  and  Kubane ; on  the  west  by  the 
Ural  mountains,  the  rivers  Wolga  and  Don,  and  the 
Sea  of  Asoph,  which  separate  it  from  Russia  in 
Europe. 

Division.  Russia  in  Asia  is  divided  into  five  gov- 
ernments, viz.,  Caucasus,  Oufa,  or  Ufa,  Tobolsk, 
Kolyvane,  and  Irkoutsk. 

Caucasus  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Don ; 
on  the  west  by  the  Sea  of  Asoph ; on  the  south  by 
' risers  Tereck  and  Kubane,  which  separate  it 
from  Turkey,  in  Asia.  On  the  east  it  has  the  Cas- 
| plan  Sea,  the  Ural  river,  and  the  Province  of  Ufa. 
Ine  chief  towns  are  Astracan  at  the  mouth  of  the 
WoJga;  and  Phanagoria  on  the  island  of  Taman. 
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Oufa  or  Ufa  lies  between  Caucasus  and  the  Ural 
mountains.  The  chief  towns  are  Ufa  on  the  Bielya 
river,  and  Oren burgh  on  the  Ural. 

Tobolsk  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, and  extends  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean: 
it  comprehends  the  Samoeids,  the  Tungusi,  the  Os- 
tiacks,  and  other  tribes  of  Tartars.  The  chief  towns 
are  Tobolsk  on  the  conflux  of  the  Tobol  and  Irtish, 
Tomsk  on  the  river  Tom,  and  Jeniseisk  and  Man- 
gaseia  on  the  Jenisea  or  Enissey  river. 

Kolyvane  lies  to  the  south  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Oby  and  Irtish  ; the  chief  town  is  Koly- 
vane on  the  river  Oby. 

Irkoutsk.  This  province  comprehends  all  the 
eastern  part  of  Siberia  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
frontiers  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobolsk,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  chief 
towns  are  Irkoutsk  on  the  river  Angara,  near  the 
Lake  Baikal ; Yakoutsk  on  the  Lena,  Argun  on  the 
frontiers  of  Chinese  Tartary,  Okotsk  on  the  Sea  of 
that  name,  and  Kamtschatka,  on  the  Peninsula. 

Rivers , Sfc.  The  Wolga,  which  falls  into  the  Cas- 
pian Sea ; the  Oby,  the  Enissey,  and  the  Lena,  fall 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Irtish  and  the  Tobol 
fall  into  the  Oby.  The  Tereck  falls  into  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  the  Kubane  into  the  Sea  of  Asoph.  The 
largest  Lake  is  Baikal  in  Irkoutsk.  The  Mountains 
are  the  Ural  and  the  Altaian ; the  former  chain  di- 
vides Europe  from  Asia,  and  the  latter  extends  along 
the  south  of  Siberia. 


THIBET. 

Boundaries.  Thibet  is  bounded  on  the  north-west 
and  north  by  the  Desert  of  Cobi,  in  Eastern  Tartary ; 
on  the  east  by  China ; on  the  south  by  Burmah  and 
Hindoostan ; and  on  the  west  and  south-west  by 
Hindoostan. — Chief  town,  Lassa  north  of  the  Sam* 
poo  river. 
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CHINA. 

Situation  and  Extent.  China  Proper,  lies  between 
97  deg.  25  min.  and  125  deg.  east  longitude;  and  be- 
tween 20  and  43  deg.  north  latitude.  It  is  about 
1500  miles  long,  and  1200  broad. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a great 
wall  which  separates  it  from  Tartary ; by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  divides  it  from  North  America,  on  the 
east;  by  the  Chinese  Sea,  Tonquin,  and  the  eastern 
Peninsula  of  India,  on  the  south ; and  by  the  king- 
dom of  Ava  and  Thibet  on  the  west. 

Chief  Towns.  Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is 
situated  near  the  great  wall ; Nankin  ; and  Canton. 

Islands. 

The  Islands  of  Japan  lie  to  the  east  of  China,  and 
form  the  empire  of  Japan.  The  largest  island  is  call- 
ed Niphon,  and  sometimes  Japan,  the  chief  town  is 
Jeddo.  The  Jesso  Islands  lie  to  the  north  of  Japan  ; 
Lekeyo , Lieou-Kieou , or  Leoo-Keoo.  These  islands 
are  36  in  number,  and  are  situated  between  Tormosa 
and  Japan : they  constitute  a civilized  kingdom  trib- 
utary to  China.  Formosa  lies  to  the  east  of  Canton  ; 
Haynan  lies  to  the  south  of  Canton  ; and  Macao  is 
in  the  Bay  of  Canton. 

INDIA. 

Situation  and  Extent.  India  lies  between  69  and 
109  deg.  east  longitude;  and  between  1 and  27  deg. 
north  latitude.  It  is  1950  miles  from  Cape  Como- 
rin, to  the  most  northern  point  of  Cashmere,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Great  Bukaria;  and  2630  from  the  western 
part  of  Tatta,  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  to  the  eastern 
part  of  Tonquin. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Great 
Bukaria,  in  western  Tartary,  and  Thibet ; on  the  east 
by  China,  and  the  Chinese  Sea ; on  the  south  by  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Arabian  Sea;  and  on  the  west  by  Persia. 

Division.  India  may  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
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viz.  the  north  and  middle  containing  Hindoostan  Pro- 
per or  Indostan;  the  Peninsula  west  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bengal ; the  Birman  Empire;  and  the  Peninsula  east 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal. 

Hindoostan  Proper , is  situated  between  89  and  92 
deg.  40  min.  east  longitude,  and  between  20  deg.  30 
min.  and  37  deg.  north  latitude. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  great 
Bukaria,  in  Western  Tartary,  and  Thibet;  on  the 
east  by  the  Birman  Empire ; on  the  south  by  the  Gulf 
of  Bengal  and  the  Western  Peninsula;  and  on  the 
west  by  Persia. 

Division.  The  eastern  part  contains  Bengal,  Bahar, 
Allahabad,  and  Oude.  The  middle  contains  Malawa, 
Agra,  Agimere,  and  Delhi.  And,  the  west  contains 
Guzerat  and  Cutch,  Sindy  orTatta,  Moultan,  Lahore, 
and  Cabul,  including  Candahor  and  Cashmere. 

Bengal  is  an  extensive  country  situated  on  the  riv- 
er Ganges;  the  chief  towns  are  Silhet,  Cornillah,  and 
Islamabad  or  Chittigong,  Dacca,  Puccaloe;  Nattore, 
Goragot,  Rungpour,  Maulda,  DinagepOur,  Purneah, 
Calcutta  and  Hoogly,  on  the  Hoogly  river;  Moor- 
shedabad,.  on  the  Cossimbuzar  river ; and  Jessore 
and  Nuldingah,  in  the  middle:  Boglipoitr,  Roganat- 
pour,  Bissunpour,  Burdwan,  Midnapour,  &c. 

Bahar  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Bengal.  The  chief 
towns  are  Monghir,  D'urbungah,  Betti  ah,  Hajypour, 
Chuprah,  Patna,  Bahar,  and  Arrah. 

Atta/mbad  is-  situated  north-west  of  Bahar.  The 
chief  towns  are  GazypoUr,  Benares,  Chunargur,  and 
Mirzaponr,  on  the  Ganges;  Allahabad!,  at  the  con- 
flux of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers;  and  Chatter- 
pour  on  the  borders  of  Malawa. 

Oude  lies  to  the  north  of  Allahabad.  The  chief 
towns  are  Goorackpour,  Oude,  Burriage,  Fyzabad, 
Manickpour,  Lucknow,  Kairabad,  Bereilly,-  and 
Rampour. 

Malmva  lies  to  the  west  of  Allahabad,,  and' north 
of  the  Nerbudda  river.  The  chief  towns  are  Ongfein, 
Indore,  Bopaltaul,  &c.  The  inhabitants  ot  this  pro- 
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yince,  ami  the  southward  provinces  adjoining,  are 
^^lSTthe  north  of  Malawa.  The  chief 

v.  A „ra and  limy  ah  Oil  the  JuiiniA  river;  Cau- 
towns  are  Agra  anu  J ^ Anoposheer,  on  the  Ganges. 

r&SSSt  4 Tm*.  m **  <•— 

are  Affiniere,  Nagore,  and  Joodpour. 

JMIu  is  situated  north-west  ot  Agra  Ihe  erty 
of  Delhi  on  the  Jumna  river,  js  the  capital  ot  Hm 

and  Catch.  Guzerat  lies  between  the  Gulf 
of^nXy  and  the  Gulf  of  Sind  or r fi»U* ; and 
/ 1 fpU  i;ps*  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Sind, 
chilf  towns  are  Amedabad,  Junagur,  Boogebooge, 

1 AiWyor  Jbttefcs  on  the  borders  of  Persia.  The 
chief  town  is  Talta,  on  the  river  Indus  or  Sind. 

Moullan  lies  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  north  of 
Sindy.  The  chief  town  is  Moultan,  near  the  Indus. 

Lahore  .s  situated  north-east  of  Moultan.  The 
pliipt  town  is  Lalioie.  , < j. 

Cabal,  including  Oandahor  aud  Cashmere  is  si  - 

unted  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  and 
The  chief  towns  are  Candahar,  Cabul,  and  Cashuier* 
Rivers,  tfc.  The  Ganges  rises  in  Thibet  and  faUs 
into  the  Ba.v  of  Bengal ; it  receives  the  G°gra,  the 
Jumna,  the  Clmmbul,  the  Soane,  and  severa ^ other 
considerable  rivers.  The  Sanipoo,  called  alw  the 
Burrampooter  and  the  Megna,  rises  in  Thibet  and 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Iuaijs  fe^tyns 
tlie  Penjab  or  five  rivers  of  Lahore,  and  fallb  into  the 
Guif  of  Cutch.  The  Nerbudda  river  rises  m the 
Mahratta  country,  and  fads  into  the  Cult  of  Cauibay. 

The  Peninsula  west  of  ike  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Boundaries.  The  Western  Peninsula  is  bounded 
on  the.nartb-by  the  Nerbud.dah  river  winch  separates 
it  from  Hindoostan  Proper;  on  the  eawt  by  the  .Bay 
of  Bengal;  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Manara  and 
the  Indian  Ocean ; and  on  the  westby  the  Arabian  oea. 
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Division.  Candeish,  Berar,  Orissa,  Do\vlatabad, 
Visiapour,  Golconda,  Circars,  the  Carnatic,  Mysore, 
Travancor,  Concan,  and  Surat. 

Candeish  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 
The  chief  town  is  Burhampour. 

Berar  lies  to  the  east  of  Candeish,  the  chief  town 
is  Nagpour. 

Orissa  or  Orixa  lies  between  Berar  and  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Circars.  The  chief 
towns  are  Cattack,  Ballasore,  Hariorpour,  &c. 

Dowlatabad  is  situated  west  of  Berar,  between  Can- 
deish and  Golconda.  The  chief  towns  are  Aurung- 
abad  and  Dowlatabad. 

Visiapour  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Dowlatabad. 
The  chief  towns  are  Poonah,  Sattarah,  and  Visiapour. 

Golconda  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Dowlatabad, 
and  north  of  the  Carnatic.  The  chief  town  is  Hy- 
drabad. 

The  Circars , called  so  from  the  town  of  Cicacole, 
on  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  chief  towns  are  Masu- 
lipatam,  and  Rajamundry. 

The  Carnatic  extends  along  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del, from  the  Kistna  river  to  Cape  Comorin.  The 
chief  places  are  Madras,  Pondicherry,  Arcot,  Tan- 
jore,  Madura,  and  Tinevelly. 

Mysore , formerly  Tippo  Saib’s  country,  is  situat- 
ed on  the  west  of  the  Carnatic.  The  chief  towns  are 
Seringapatam,  Bedanore,  and  Bangalore. 

Travancoi'  lies  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  north  of 
Cape  Comorin.  The  chief  town  is  Cochin. 

Concan  is  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, between  the  island  of  Goa,  and  the  island 
of  Bombay. 

Rivers,  fyc.  The  Godavery  which  is  joined  by  the 
Bain-Gonga,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Masulipatam. 
The  Kistnah  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengel,  to  the  south 
of  Masulipatam ; and  the  Cauvery  flows  through 
Seringapatam. 
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the  empire  of  birma,  or  burmah. 

Boundaries.  The  Birman  Empire,  which  com- 
prehends the  Kingdoms  of  Ava,  Pe^,  &C.  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Assam  and  Thibet;  on  the  east 
by  Yunnan,  a province  of  China;  on  the  south  ;y 
Siam ; and  on  the  west  by  Bengal.  • . 

Chief  Toims.  Ummeraepoora,  Monchaboo,  Munny- 
pour,  Aracan,  Martaban,  Ava,  the  ancient  capital, 

Rivers.  The  Irrawady  or  Ava  river,  the  Keen- 
duem  which  falls  into  the  Irrawady,  the  liver  of  Ar- 
acan,  the  Pegu  river;  and  the  Thaluan,  which  falls 
into  the  gulf  of  Martaban. 

THE  PENINSULA  OF  INDIA, 

east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  . 

Boundaries.  This  Peninsula  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Empire  of  Birma,  and  by  China;  on 
the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  and  the  Chinese 
Sea ; on  the  south  by  the  Gull  of  Siam,  and  theStrait 
of  Malacca;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 

Division.  Siam,  Malacca  or  Malaya,  l°nqmn, 
Lamos  or  Laos,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  and  Chi- 

ampa.  , . e 

Siam  is  situated  south-east  of  Pegu.  I he  chiei 

places  are  Siam,  Bankok,  and  Ligor. 

Malaya  or  Malacca  is  a large  Peninsula,  possessed 
by  the  Dutch;  the  chief  towns  are  Malacca,  the 
capital,  and  Queda.  The  inhabitants  are  called 
Malays. 

Tonquin  is  situated  on  a Gulf  of  that  name.  The 
chief  towns  are  Kecho  or  Cachao,  and  Hean. 

Lamos  or  Laos  lies  to  the  west  of  Tonquin;  the 
chief  town  is  Langione  or  Leng. 

Cochinchina  is  situated  south-west  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonquin.  The  chief  town  is  Hue  or  Kehue. 

Cambodia  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Cochinchina, 
and  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  capital  is  Cam- 
bodia or  Levek,  on  the  river  Mecon. 
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Chiampa,  or  Siumpa , or  Jsiampa , is  situated  south 
of  Cochinchina,  and  east  of  Cambodia.  Chief  town 
Feneri. 

Bast  Indian  Islands. 

The  Phillipinc  Islands,  or  Manillas,  lie  between  6 
and  19  deg.  north  latitude,  aud  between  1 15  and  12b 
deg.  east  longitude.  There  are  several  hundreds  of 
these  islands,  the  largest  is  Luconia,  or  Luzon ; the 
chief  towns  Manilla,  and  new  Segovia. — Mindanao 
is  the  next  island  in  size  to  Luconia,  aud  is  tiie  far- 
thest island  southward. 

The  Moluccas , commonly  called  the  Spice,  or 
Clove  Islands,  lie  between  the  island  of  Celebes  and 
New  Guinea.  Gilolo,  Ceram,  and  Ainboyna  south- 
west of  Ceram.  The  Banda,  or  Nutmeg-Islands,  lie 
south  of  Ceram.  The  nutmeg  is  said  to  grow  on 
these  islands  only. 

Celebes , or  Macassar,  lies  between  6 deg.  south 
and  2 deg.  north  latitlude;  and  between  1 18  and  124 
deg.  east  longitude.  It  is  about  5.50  miles  in  length 
and  270  in  breadth ; the  principal  town  is  Macassar, 
in  the  south-west  part  of  the  island.  It  produces 
pepper  and  opium. 

The  Sunda  Islands  are  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean , 
between  95  and  118  deg.  of  east  longitude,  and  be- 
tween 7 deg.  north  and  8 deg.  south  latitude,  com- 
prehending the  islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java, 
Bally,  Banca,  &c. 

Borneo  lies  between  7 deg.  north,  and  4 deg.  south 
latitude;  and  between  109  and  118  deg.  east  longi- 
tude. It  is  760  miles  in  length  and  620  in  breadth. 
The  principal  port  is  Benjar  Masseen.  The  Ouran- 
Outang  is  a native  of  this  island. 

Sumatra  lies  between  95  and  106  deg.  east  longi- 
tude, and  between  6 deg.  south,  and  5 deg.  30  nun. 
north  latitude.  It  is  separated  trom  Malacca  by  t.*e 
Straits  of  Malacca,  and  from  Java  by  the  Straits  of 
Sunda.  It  is  about  1300  miles  long  and  200  broad. 
The  English  East  India  Company  have  two  settle- 
ments here,  Bencoolen,  and  Fort  Marlborough. 
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Achen  is  likewise  a place  of  importance. 

Java  lies  between  104  deg.  55  min.  and  114  deg. 
47  min.  east  longitude,  and  is  separated  from  Suma- 
tra by  the  Strait  of  Sunda.  Chief  town,  Batavia. 

Bally  is  separated  from  the  east  end  of  the  island 
of  Java  by  the  Straits  of  Bally. 

Banca  is  separated  from  the  island  of  Sumatra  by 

the  Straits  of  Banca. 

The  Andaman  Islands  lie  between  10  deg.  15  mm. 
and  13  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  in  92  deg. 
30  min.  east  longitude.  . 

The  Nicobar  Islands  lie  between  6 deg.  51  mm.  and 
9 deg.  25  min.  north  latitude. 

Penang,  or  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island  belongs  to 
the  English  East  India  Company,  on  the  coast  of 
Malacca,  opposite  to  Queda. 

Ceylon  lies  to  the  east  of  Cape  Comorin,  between 
5 deg.  47  min.  and  9 deg.  57  min.  north  latitude;  and 
between  79  deg.  15  mitt,  and  82  deg.  east  longitude. 
It  is  about  280  miles  long  and  180  broad.  The  chief 
towns  are  Candy,  in  the  middle  of  the  island ; Trin- 
comale  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  Columbo  on  the 
western  coast.  This  island  produces  cinnamon. 

The  Maidive  Islands  lie  south-west  of  Cape  Com- 
orin, between  40  deg.  south  and  7 deg.  15  miu.  north 
latitude. 

The  Laccadive  Islands  are  situated  west  of  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  between  10  deg.  and  12  deg.  36 
min.  north  latitude. 

The  Island  of  Goa  lies  in  15  deg.  31  min.  north 
latitude,  and  73  deg.  55  min.  east  longitude,  chief 
town,  Goa. 

The  Island  of  Bombay  lies  in  18  deg.  57.  min.  north 
latitude,  and  72  deg.  43  min.  east  longitude. 

AFRICA. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Africa  lies  between  34  deg. 
29  min.  south,  and  37  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude ; 
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AFRICA. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Africa  lies  between  34  deg. 
29  min.  south,  and  37  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude; 
and  between  17  deg.  47  min.  west,  and  51  deg.  35 
min.  east  longitude:  it  is  4990  miles  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  to  Cape  Blanc,  near  Tunis,  in  the 
Mediterranean;  and  4070  from  Cape  Yerd,  to  Cape 
Guardafui,  near  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel. 

j Boundaries.  Africa  has  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  west,  the  southern  Ocean  on  the  south,  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  east,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  north. 

THE  STATES  OF  BARBARY. 

Situation.  These  states  are  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Mediteranean  Sea  ; and  consist  of  Morocco, 
chief  town  Morocco;  Fez,  chief  town  Fez;  Algiers, 
chief  town  Algiers;  Tunis,  chief  town  Tunis;  Tri- 
poli, chief  town  Tripoli ; besides  Barca  anti  Bile- 
dulgerid. 

V . 

EGYPT. 

Boundaries.  Egypt  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea ; on  the  east  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea ; on  the  south  it  has  N ubia ; 
and  on  the  west,  Barca  and  the  unknown  parts  ot 
Africa. 

Chief  Towns , Sfc.  Grand  Cairo,  the  capital  of 
* Egypt.  The  other  towns  of  note  are  Alexandria, 
*"  Rosetta,  and  Damietta,  on  the  coast.  The  Pyramids 
of  Egypt  lie  to  the  south-west  of  Cairo ; the  perpen- 
dicular height  of  the  largest  is  said  to  be  500  feet, 
and  its  base  covers  eleven  acres  of  ground. 

NUBIA. 

Boundaries , fyc.  Nubia  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Egypt,  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  south 
by  Abyssinia,  and  on  the  west  by  Bornou.  1 he  chief 


towns  are  Sennaar  and  Dongola  on  the  Nile. 


ABYSSINIA. 

Boundaries , fyc.  Abyssinia  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Nubia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea  and 

the  Straits  of  Babelmandel.  . . . 

Chief  Toitns.  The  capital  of  Abyssinia  is  Gon- 
dar;  the  other  towns  are  Dizan,  Axum,  aud'lMasuah. 

ZAARA,  OR  THE  DESERT. 

Situation.  This  country  extends  from  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  along  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  Egypt  and 
Nubia.  It  contains  Fezzan,  a kingdom  south  of 
Tripoli,  the  chief  town  Mourzouk ; Bornou,  and 
Cashna,  or  Kassina,  south  of  Fezzan ; and  various 
other  kingdoms  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 

NIGRITIA,  OR  NEGROLAND. 

Situation.  Nigritia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Zaara,  on  the  east  by  the  kingdom  of  Dar  Fur,  and 
on  the  south  by  Guinea.  The  chief  towns  ate  Sego, 
Silla,  and  Tombuctoo. 

sierra  leonE. 

Sierra  Leone  is  situated  in  8 deg.  12  min.  north 
latitude,  and  12  deg.  west  longitude.  A settlement 
was  formed  at  this  place  in  the  year  1791,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  knowledge  and  civilization 
into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

GUINEA. 

Guinea  lies  to  the  east  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  con- 
tains the  Grain  Coast,  Ivory  Coast,  Gold  Coast,  and 
Slave  Coast. 

CONGO,  OR  LOWER  GUINEA. 

Congo  extends  from  the  Equator  to  about  18  deg. 
south  latitude,  and  comprehends  the  kingdoms  of 
Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  Benguela,  &c.  The  Por- 
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tuguese  have  a great  many  settlements  on  the  coast. 
The  chief  towns  are  Loango,  St.  Salvadore  or  Bau- 
za,  St.  Paul  de  Loaudo,  and  St.  Philip  or  Benguela. 

CAFFRARIA, 

including  the  Hottentots  Country. 

Caffraria  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nigritia  or 
Negroland,  and  Abyssinia;  on  the  west  by  Lower 
Ouinea  and  the  sea;  and  extends  as  far  southward 
as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  inhabitants  are 
called  Caffres  and  Hottentots. 

THE  EASTERN  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

On  this  coast  are  Monomotapa,  including  Sofala; 
Zanguebar , including  Mozambique,  Moruca,  Quiloa, 
Mombaza,  and  Melinda;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
coast  of  Ajan , comprehending  the  republic  of  Brava, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Magadoxa  and  Adel. 

The  chief  towns  from  south  to  north  are  Sofala, 
Quilimane,  Mozambique  on  a small  island  of  that 
name,  Quiloa,  Mombaza,  Melinda,  &c.,  belonging  to 
the  Portuguese. 

ISLANDS  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

The  Madeira  Islands  are  three  in  number,  situat- 
ed in  32  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  16  and  17 
deg.  west  longitude.  The  largest  is  called  Madeira, 
the  capital  town  is  Funchal,  and  they  are  subject  to 
the  Portuguese. 

The  Canary  Islands  lie  between  13  and  18  deg. 
west  longitude,  and  between  27  deg.  42  min.  and  29 
deg.  25  min.  north  latitude.  They  are  seven  in  num- 
ber, viz.  Grand  Canary,  T.eneriffe,  Palma,  Gomera, 
Forteventura,  Langarote  or  Manzarote,  and  Ferro. 
They  belong  to  the  Spaniards. 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  1 iiese  islands  are  situated 
between  22  deg.  41  min.  and  24  deg.  48  min.  west 
longitude,  and  between  14  and  17  deg.  north  latitude, 
about  348  miles  west  of  Cape  Verd.  They  belong 
to  the  Portuguese.  They  are  about  20  in  number 
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the  principal  are  St.  Jago,  Brava,  Fogo  Mayo  Bona- 
vista,  Sal/  St.  Nicolas,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  St.  Antonia.  On  the  coast  of  Africa, 
south  of  Cape  Verd,  is  the  small  island  of  Goree  be- 
longing to  the  French — St.  Thomas,  Anaboa, 
Prince’s  Island,  and  Fernando  Po,  are  situated  m 


the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

St.  Matthew  is  a small  island,  lying;  in  7 deg.  30 
min.  west  longitude,  and  1 deg.  30  min.  south  lati- 
tude, uninhabited. 

Ascension.  This  island  is  situated  in  14  deg.  Ip 
min.  west  longitude,  and  7 deg.  50  min.  south  lati- 
tude. It  is  about  20  miles  round,  and  uninhabited. 

St.  Helena  is  situated  in  5 deg.  40  min.  west  longi- 
tude, and  15  deg.  55  min.  south  latitude.  It  is  a 
steep  rock,  about  21  miles  in  circumference. 


ISLANDS  IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEANy 

Zocotra  is  situated  in  53  deg.  east  longitude,  and 
12  deg.  north  latitude,  about  30  leagues  east  of  Cape 
Guardafui,  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  It  is  about 
80  miles  long  and  54  broad ; a populous,  plentiful 
country. 

Bahelmandel  is  situated  in  44  deg.  east  longitude, 
and  12  deg.  north  latitude.  It  commands  the  strait 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Comoro.  The  Comora  islands  are  five  in  number, 
situated  between  41  and  46  deg.  east  longitude,  and 
between  10  and  14  deg.  south  latitude.  Hinzuan  or 
Joanna  is  the  principal  island. 

Madagascar , the  largest  of  the  African  islands,  is 
situated  between  43  and  50  deg.  east  longitude,  and 
between  12  and  26  deg.  south  latitude.  It  is  near 
1,000  miles  long,  and  from  2 to  300  broad. 

Mauritius , Maurice , or  Isle  of  France.  This  island 
is  situated  in  57  deg.  east  longitude,  and  20  deg. 
south  latitude.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  150  miles 
i in  circumference,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  French, 
The  chief  town  is  Fort  Louis. 

Bourbon  is  situated  in  36  deg,  east  longitude,  and 
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21  deg.  south  latitude,  about  300  miles  east  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

AMERICA. 

Situation . America  extends  from  Cape  Horn,  in 
55  deg.  58  min.  south  latitude,  and  67  deg.  20  min. 
west  longitude,  to  72  deg.  north  latitude.  The  most 
eastern  point  is  Capa  St.  Augustine,  in  8 deg.  32 
min.  south  latitude,  and  35  deg.  west  longitude;  and 
the  most  western  point  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  in  65 
deg.  45  min.  north  latitude,  and  168  deg.  13  min. 
west  longitude.  It  is  separated  from  Asia  by  Bber- 
ing’s  Straits. 

Division.  America  is  divided  into  North  and 
South,  being  separated  by  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
or  Panama,  at  Porto  Bello,  in  9 deg.  33  min.  north 
latitude,  and  79  deg.  44  min.  west  longitude. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Boundaries  and  Extent.  North  America  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ; on  the  east  by 
the  Atlantic;  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien;  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  extends  from 
9 deg.  33  min.  north  latitude  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Division.  North  America  is  divided  into  British 
America,  viz.,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
&c.,  and  the  islands  contiguous.  The  United  States 
of  America,  Spanish  America,  consisting  of  Florida, 
Mexico,  Louisiana,  &c.  The  interior  and  western 
parts  are  inhabited  by  the  native  tribes  of  Indians. 

Seas,  Bays,  Gulfs,  6fc.  The  Gulfs  of  Mexico,  St. 
Laurence,  Hudson’s  Bay,  or  Hudson’s  Sea,  Davis 
Straits,  and  Baffin’s  Bay,  on  the  eastern  coast;  the 
Gulf  of  California,  Prince  William’s  Sound,  and  the 
Sea  of  Kamtschatka  on  the  western  coast,  are  the 
principal. 

Rivers.  The  Mississippi,  which  receives  the  Illir 
nois,  the  Ohio,  and  their  numerous  branches  from 
the  east,  and  the  Missouri  with  its  different  branches 
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from  the  west,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  below 
New  Orleans:  the  river  St.  Laurence  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Laurence:  besides  these  rivers,  which 
are  the  most  distinguished  in  North  America,  theie 
are  in  the  United  States  from  north  to  south,  the 
Connecticut  River,  Hudson’s  River,  Delaware  River, 
the  Susquehannah,  Patomak,  Savannah  River,  &C. 

Lakes.  The  principal  lakes  are  the  large  chain 
which  divides  British  America  from  the  United 
States,  viz.,  St.  Clair,  Winnipeg,  Superior,  Michigan, 
Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  &c.  These  lakes  have  a com- 
munication with  each  other,  and  with  the  river  St. 
Laurence.  North-west  of  lake  Winnipeg  are  Arar 
basca  and  the  Slave  lake,  which  are  connected  by 
the  Slave  river.  Mackenzie’s  river  extends  its  course 
from  the  Slave  lake  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 

Mountains.  The  Allegany  or  A palach inn  chain 
of  Mountains  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  through 
the  United  States. 

I.  BRITISH  AMERICA. 

New  Britain. 

Situation.  New  Britain  comprehends  that  tract 
of  country  which  lies  north  of  Canada;  round  Hudi- 
son’s  Bay,  extending  from  50  deg.  of  north  latitude 
towards  the  North-pole;  commonly  chlled  die  E$r 
quimaux  country,  including  Labrador,  and  New 
North  and  South  Wales.  This  is  a mountainous, 
cold,  barren  country,  abounding  with  lakes,  rivers* 
bays,  straits,  &c. 

Hudson's  Bay , fyc.  The  countries  round  Hud- 
son’s Bay  abound  with  animals  whose  skins  andlfurs 
bring  immense  profits  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
who  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  this 
place,  by  a charter  granted  in  1B70.  This  company 
has  several  forts,  Rupert,  Moose,  and  Albany,  on 
James’  Bay;  York  Fort,  on  Nelson’s  river;  Prince 
of  Wale*  Fort  on  Churchill  river, 
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Canada , or  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Canada  lies  between  45 
and  52  deg.  north  latitude;  and  extends  from  61  deg. 
west  longitude,  Avestward  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  by  Labrador,  Hud- 
son’s Bay,  and  New  South  Wales  on  the  north;  on 
the  east  by  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and  a chain  of 
mountains  which  separate  it  from  the  province  of 
Main;  on  the  south  by  Vermont,  New  York,  the 
lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Superior,  &c.  and  on  the 
west  by  unknown  lands. 

Chief  Towns.  Quebec  is  the  capital  of  Canada; 
it  is  built  on  a rock  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St. 
Laurence  about  320  miles  from  the  sea.  Montreal 
is  nearly  as  large  as  Quebec,  and  stands  on  a beau- 
tiful island,  in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  about  1?0 
miles  south-west  of  Quebec.  The  town  called  Trois 
Rivieres  is  situated  on  the  conflux  of  three  rivers  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  is  resorted  to  by 
several  tribes  of  Indians. 

Nova-Scotia. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Nova-Scotia  is  situated 
between  44  deg.  8 min.  and  49  north  latitude  ; and 
between  60  deg.  50  min.  and  67  deg.  west  longitude. 
It  is  about  350  miles  in  length,  and  250  in  breadth. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  by  the  river  St.  Lau- 
rence on  the  north ; by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  east;  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
south;  and  by  Canada  and  the  Province  of  Main  on 
the  west. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  Nova-Scotia  consists 
of  two  governments;  the  southern  is  called  New 
Brunswick.  Halifax  is  the  capital  of  Nova-Scotia, 
situated  on  Chebucto-Bay ; the  other  towns  of  note 
are  Anapolis  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  St.  John,  oil 
the  river  St.  John,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Bays , Gulfs , Sfc.  The  Bay  of  Fuudy  and  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Laurence;  the  less  bays  are  Chemgto  ant 
Green-Bay  on  the  Isthmus,  which  joins  the  north 
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part  of  Nova-Scotia  to  the  south ; and  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs  on  the  N.  E.,  the  Bay  of  Chebucto  on  the 
S.  E.  &c. 

Islands  contiguous  to  Nova-Scotia. 

Newfoundland  lies  between  46  deg.  30  rain,  and  51 
deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  52  deg.  20 
min.  and  59  deg.  18  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  about 
350  miles  long,  and  250  broad.  This  island  is  noted 
for  its  Cod-fishery,  upon  the  shoals,  called  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  the  largest  of  which  is  about  600 
miles  in  length.  The  chief  town  is  St.  John,  in  47 
deg.  32  min.  north  latitude,  and  52  deg.  20  min.  west 
longitude.  The  other  towns  are  Bonavista  and  Pla- 
centia. Newfoundland  is  separated  from  New  Bri- 
tain by  the  Straits  of  Bellisle. 

Cape  Breton  lies  between  Newfoundland  and  Nova- 
Scotia;  chief  town  Louisburg. 

St.  John  lies  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurenee,  west  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  north  of  Nova-Scotia.  It  is  about 
60  miles  long  and  40  broad.  The  chief  town  is 
Charleston. 

The  Bermudas  or  Somers’  Islands  are  situated 
south  of  Nova-Scotia,  in  latitude  32  deg.  45  min. 
north,  longitude  63  deg.  30  min.  west.  They  are 
four  in  number,  the  chief  of  which  is  St.  George, 
with  a capital  of  the  same  name. 

II.  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Situation  and  Extent.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica are  situated  between  31  deg.  and  48  deg.  30  min. 
north  latitude ; and  between  67  and  99  deg.  west 
longitude — From  Apalachicola  Fort  in  30  deg  north 
| latitude,  to  the  most  western  point  of  Lake  Huron, 
in  45  deg.  45  min.  north  latitude,  is  1025  miles;  and 
froin  the  most  eastern  part  of  New  Jersey  to  the  ri- 
■ ver  Mississippi,  is  845  miles. 

Boundaries.  The  United  States  are  bounded  on 
» t e north  by  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Huron,  Lake  St. 

Lake  Erie,  Eake  Ontario,  and  the  rivers  St. 
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Laurence  and  St.  Croix,  which  divide  them  from 
British  America ; on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic ; on 
the  south  by  East  and  West  Florida;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  river  Mississippi  which  separates  them 
from  Louisiana. 

Division.  The  Thirteen  United  States  consist  of 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode-Island, 
Connecticut,  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Mary-land,  Virginia,  North-Carolina, 
South-Carolina,  and  Georgia: — To  which  are  now 
added  the  government  of  Vermont,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nassee,  and  the  Western  Territory. 

New  Hampshire. 

Situation  and  Extent.  New  Hampshire  lies  be- 
tween 42  deg.  50  min.  and  45  deg.  north  latitude; 
and  between  71  deg.  and  72  deg.  34  min.  west  lon- 
gitude. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  nortn  by  Que- 
bec, in  Canada;  on  the  east  by  the  province  of  Main, 
and  south-east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  south 
by  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  which  separates  it  from  V ermont. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  New  Hampshire  is 
divided  into  five  counties.  The  chief  town  is  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  Piscataqua  river,  about  two  miles 
from  the  Sea.  Exeter,  Charleston,  and  some  other 
towns  of  less  note,  are  contained  in  New  Hampshire. 
In  the  western  part,  near  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  Dartmouth  college  is  situated. 

Mountains  and  Hirers.  The  White  Mountains 
are  covered  with  snow  and  Ice,  nine  or  ten  months 
in  the  year,  and  are  said  to  be  9000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ; the  chief  rivers  are  Connecticut, 
Piscataqua  and  Merrimack. 

Massachusetts. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Massachusetts  lies  between 
41  deg.  20  min.  and  42  deg.  50  min.  north  latitude; 
and  between  6D  deg.  44  min.  and  73  deg.  14  nnii. 
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west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  on  the  west  by  New  York, 
on  the  south  by  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  Massachusetts  is  di- 
vided into  fourteen  counties.  Boston  is  the  capital. 
The  harbour  of  Boston  is  large  enough  to  contain 
500  ships  at  anchor,  while  the  entrance  is  so  narrow 
as  scarcely  to  admit  two  ships  abreast.  The  other 
towns  of  note  are  Salem,  Newbury,  and  Worcester; 
Springfield,  Deerfield,  and  a number  of  pleasant 
towns  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut 
river.  Harvard  College,  or  Harvard  University,  is 
situated  about  four  miles  west  of  Boston,  in  a plea- 
sant village  called  Cambridge,  and  is  considered  as 
the  first  literary  institution  on  the  Continent  of 
America. 

Capes , <$fc.  The  principal  Capes  on  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  are  Cape  Ann,  on  the  north  side  of 
Boston  Bay,  and  Cape  Cod,  on  the  south. 

Province  of  Main , including  Sagadahok. 

Situation  and  Extent.  The  province  of  Main  lies 
between  43  and  48  deg.  north  latitude;  and  between 
66  deg.  14  min.  and  71  deg.  14  min.  west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  This  province  is  bounded  on  the 
north-west  by  the  high  lands ; on  the  east  by  the  ri- 
ver St.  Croix;  this  river  divides  the  province  of  Main 
from  Nova-Scotia;  on  the  south-east  it  has  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  on  the  south-west  New  Hampshire. 

Chi^f  Towns.  Portland  is  the  capital,  it  has  an 
1 excellent  harbour;  Kittery,  York,  Wells,  Berwick, 
Arundel,  Biddeford,  and  Scarborough. 

Rivers.  The  principal  rivers  are  Piscataqua, 
Kennebek,  Penobscot,  and  St.  Croix. 
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Rhode  Island. 

Situation  and  Boundaries.  Rhode  Island  lies  be- 
tween 41  deg.  30  min.  and  42  deg.  north  latitude; 
and  between  71  deg.  14  min.  ami  72  deg.  14  min. 
west  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  Massachusetts,  west  by  Connecticut,  and 
south  by  the  Atlantic. 

Chief  Towns . Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  is  the  prin- 
cipal town  : Providence  on  the  river  Providence  : at 
this  town  is  a college  called  Rhode-Island  College: 
Bristol,  a neat  little  town  on  the  continent. 

Connecticut. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Connecticut  lies  between  41 
deg.  and  42  deg.  2 min.  north  latitude ; and  between 
72  deg.  14  min.  and  73  deg.  44  min.  west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  Connecticut  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Massachusetts,  on  the  east  by  Rhode-Island,  on 
the  south  by  the  Sound  which  divides  it  from  Long- 
Island,  and  on  the  west  by  New-York. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  Connecticut  is  divid- 
ed into  eight  counties.  Hartford,  on  the  Connecti- 
cut river,  is  the  capital.  The  other  towns  of  note  are 
New-Haven,  New-London,  Norwich,  and  Middle- 
ton.  Connecticut  is  the  most  populous,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent,  of  any  of  the  United  States. 

Neiv-Yorlc. 

1 Situation  attd  Extent.  New-York  lies  between  41 
and  46  deg.  north  latitude;  and  between  73  deg.  44 
min.  and  80  deg.  14  min.  west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  New-York  is  bounded  on  the  south 
east  by  the  Strait  which  divides  New-Jersey  from 
Long-Island  ; on  the  east  by  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Vermont;  on  the  north  by  Canada,  on 
the  north-west  by  the  river  Iroquois,  or  Cataraquay, 
a part  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and  the  Lakes  On- 
tario and  Erie;  south  by  Pennsylvania,  and  on  thfr 
south-east  by  New-Jersey. 
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Division  and  Chief  Towns.  New-York  is  divided 
into  sixieen  counties.  New-York  on  a small  island, 
is  the  capital,  and  the  seat  of  the  general  government 
of  the  United  States.  The  other  towns  of  note  are 
Albany,  and  Hudson,  on  Hudsons  nvei  , 1 ough- 
keepsie,  Lansinburg,  Kinston,  and  Skenectady.  At 
New-York  is  a college,  called  Columbia  College. 

Rivers.  Hudson’s  river  rises  in  the  mountains 
between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain,  and  emp- 
ties itself  into  York-bay.  The  river  St.  Laurence 
rises  in  Lake  Ontario,  passes  Quebec,  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence;  Montreal  stands  on  an 
island  in  this  river.  The  Susquehannah  river  rises 
near  the  Allegany  mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Chesapeak. 

Lakes.  Lake  Champlain  divides  New-York  from 
Vermont;  it  is  about  eighty  miles  long;  and  in  the 
broadest  part  14  miles;  Crown  Point  and  Jiconder- 
ago  are  situated  on  this  Lake. — Lake  Ontario,  about 
600  miles  in  circuit.  Lake  Erie  is  about  300  miles 
long  aud  40  broad,  and  communicates  with  Lake 
Ontario,  by  means  of  the  river  Niagara,  which  is 
about  30  miles  in  length.  About  18  miles  within 
the  river  Niagara  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  fall  down 
a precipice  of  140  feet  perpendicular  height,  with  an 
astonishing  rapidity ; nine  miles  farther  there  is  a 
second  fall,  of  nearly  the  same  height.  The  noise 
of  these  falls  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  between 
40  and  50  miles. 

New- Jersey. 

Situation  and  Extent.  New- Jersey  lies  between 
39  deg.  and  41  deg.  24  min.  north  latitude;  and  be- 
tween 74  and  75  deg.  30  min.  west  longitude. 

j Boundaries.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Hud- 
son’s river,  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  south 
by  Delaware-bay ; and  on  the  west  by  Delaware-river, 
which  divides  it  from  Pennsylvania. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  N ew-Jersey  is  divided 
into  thirteen  eg  unties.  %TrejntQD,  qu.  the  east  side  of 
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Del  a ware-river,  is  the  largest  town  in  New-Jersey. 
The  other  towns  are  Burlington,  Perth-Amboy* 
Brunswick,  Princeton,  Elizabeth-Town,  and  Newl 
ark. 

Pennsylvania. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Pennsylvania  is  situated 
between  39  deg.  43  min.  and  42  deg.  north  latitude; 
and  between  74  deg.  54  min.  and  80  deg.  14  min. 
west  longitude. 

j boundaries.  On  the  east  by  the  Delaware-river, 
on  the  north  by  New- York ; on  the  south  by  the 
States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  Pennsylvania  is  di- 
vided into  twenty  counties.  Philadelphia  is  the  cap- 
ital of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  United  States;  it  is 
situated  on  the  Delaware  river.  The  other  towns  of 

note  are  Lancaster,  Carlisle,  and  Pittsburgh The 

city  of  Washington,  latitude  38  deg.  53  min.  north, 
longitude  77  deg.  43  min.  west,  about  144  miles 
south-west  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  river  Patomak, 
on  a territory  called  Columbia,  is  now  considered 
as  the  capital  of  the  United  States ; and  when  finish- 
ed will  be  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world,  the 
principal  streets  are  from  40  to  50  yards  wide;  they 
are  all  straight,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
run  either  north  and  south,  or  east  and  west. 

Mountains  and  Rivers.  The  Allegany  mountains 
run  through  Pennsylvania  in  a north-east  direction. 
The  Delaware  river  receives  the  Schuylkill,  and  se- 
veral other  small  rivers,  and  discharges  itself  into  Del- 
aware Bay  below  Philadelphia.  The  Susquehannah 
runs  through  Pennsylvania  from  north  to  south,  and 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Chesapeak.  The  Allegany  ri- 
ver rises  east  of  lake  Erie,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio  be- 
low Pittsburgh. 

Delaware. 

Situation  and  Extent.  Delaware  lies  between  08 
deg.  30  min.  and  40  deg.  north  latitude;  and  between 
75  deg.  13  min.  and  70  deg  *58  min.  west  longitude. 
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Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
territorial  line,  which  divides  it  from  Pennsylvania; 
on  the  east  by  Delaware  river  and  bay;  and  on  the 

south  and  west  by  Maryland. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  The  Delaware  state  is 
divided  into  three  counties.  The  chief  towns  are 
Dover,  Newcastle,  Wilmington,  and  Milford. 


Maryland. 

Situation.  Maryland  lies  between  37  deg.  56  min. 
and  39  deg.  43  min.  north  latitude;  and  between  75 
deg.  13  min.  and  79  deg.  43  min.  west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Penn- 
sylvania; on  the  east  by  Delaware  and  the  Atlautie 
Ocean;  on  the  south,  soutn-west,  and  west,  it  is 
bounded  by  Virginia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Patomak  river. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  Maryland  is  divided 
into  eighteen  counties,  ten  on  the  west  and  eight  on 
the  east  of  Chesapeak  Bay.  Annapolis  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Maryland,  and  the  richest  town  of  its  size  in 
America.  The  other  toyvns  of  note  are  Baltimore, 
Fredericktown,  and  Hagarstoyvn. 


Virginia. 

Situation.  Virginia  lies  between  36  deg.  30  min. 
and  40  deg.  north  latitude;  and  between  75  deg.  13 
min.  and  83  deg.  west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  the  river  Ohio ; on  the  west 
by  Kentucky  and  the  western  Territory ; on  the  south 
by  North  Carolina;  on  the  east  by  Maryland,  the 
Bay  of  Chesapeak,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  Virginia  is  divided  in- 
to 74  counties.  The  chief  town  is  Richmond,  situat- 
ed on  Fluvannah,  or  James  river.  The  other  towns 
of  note  are  Alexandria,  on  the  Patomak  river,  Fred- 
ericksburgh,  on  the  Rappahannock,  Petersburg,  and 
Williamsburg. 

Rivers.  The  Patomak,  Rappahannock,  and  Flu- 
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vannah,  or  James  river,  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Chesapeak, 
as  well  as  some  others  of  less  note.  The  Roanoke 
falls  into  Albemarle  Sound. 

North  Carolina. 

Situation.  North  Carolina  lies  between  34  deg. 
and  36  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  76 
deg.  14  ruin,  and  83  deg.  west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  It  is  separated  on  the  north  from  Vir- 
ginia, by  a boundary  line;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  west  by  Tennassee; 
and  on  the  south  by  South  Carolina. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  North  Carolina  is  di- 
vided into  58  counties.  The  principal  towns  are  N ew- 
bern,  Edenton,  Wilmingtown,  Washington,  Tarbo- 
rough,  and  Hilsborough ; all  near  the  eastern  coast. 

Soundsy  CapeSy  tyc.  Pamlico  Sound  is  a kind  of 
lake  or  inland  Sea;  Dismal  Swamp  lies  between 
Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sound.  Cape  Hatteras  lies 
in  35  deg.  16  min.  north  latitude,  and  75  deg.  54  min. 
■west  longitude;  to  the  south  of  which  are  Cape 
Lookout,  and  Cape  Fear. 

South  Carolina. 

Situation . South  Carolina  lies  between  32  deg. 
and  35  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  78  deg.  40 
min.  and  84  deg.  west  longitude.  The  extent  west- 
ward is  not  exactly  known. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean;  on  the  north  by  North  Carolina;  on 
the  south-west  and  south  by  the  Savannah  river,  which 
divides  it  from  Georgia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Al- 
legany mountains. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  South  Carolina  is  di- 
vided into  35  counties.  The  principal  town  is  Charles- 
ton, on  the  conflux  of  Ashly  and  Cooper  rivers.  1 he 
other  towns  are  Beaufort  on  Port  Royal  island; 
George  Town,  Columbia,  &c. 

Divers.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Savannah, 
Santee,  and  Edisto ; all  of  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic, 
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Georgia. 

Situation.  Georgia  lies  between  31  deg.  and  3 
des.  north  latitude,  and  between  80  deg.  14  mm.  and 
gi'deg.  14  min.  west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  Georgia  is  bounded  on  the  eiwt  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  south  by  East  and  West 
Florida;  on  the  west  by  the  river  Mississipi;  on  the 
north  by  Tennassee,  and  on  the  north-east  by  south 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  Georgia  is  divided 
into  eleven  counties.  The  capital  town  is  Augusta, 
situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  Savannah  river. 
The  other  towns  of  note  are  Savannah,  Sunbury, 
Brunswick,  Frederica  in  the  island  of  St.  Simon, 
and  Louisville,  on  the  Ogeechee  river. 

Rivers.  The  Savannah  river  partly  divides  Geor- 
gia from  south  Carolina;  the  Ogeechee  river,  A a- 
mataha  river,  St.  Mary’s  river,  and  several  others, 
.empty  themselves  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


Vermont. 

Boundaries.  Vermont  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Canada;  on  the  east  by  Connecticut  river,  which 
separates  it  from  New  Hampshire;  on  the  south  by 
.Massachusetts,  and  on  the  west  by  New  Vork.  The 
chief  town  is  Bennington. 

Kentucky. 

Situation.  Kentucky  lies  between  36  deg.  30  min. 
and  39  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude;  and  between  83 
and  90  deg.  west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
west by  the  Ohio  river;  on  the  south  by  Tennassee ; 
on  the  east  by  Sandy  river,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio, 
and  a line  which  separates  it  from  North  Carolina. 

Division  and  ChieJ  Towns.  Kentucky  is  divided 
into  fourteen  counties.  The  chief  town  is  Lexington, 
on  the  Elkhorn  river,  which  falls  into  Kentucky  river. 
The  other  towns  of  note  are  Leestown,  west  of  Lex- 
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ington;  Louisville  on  the  Ohio;  Bardstown,  and 
Harrodsburg,  on  the  Salt  river.  All  the  rivers  of 
Kentucky  fall  into  the  Ohio. 


Tennassee. 

Situation.  Tennassee  is  situated  between  35  deg. 
and  36  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  83 
deg.  and  91  deg.  30  min.  west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ken- 
tucky and  part  of  Virginia;  on  the  east  by  the  Iron 
and  Bald  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  North 
Carolina ; on  the  south  by  the  Tennassee  river,  which 
divides  it  from  Georgia;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mississippi. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  Tennassee  is  divided 
into  fourteen  counties.  The  chief  towns  are  Knox- 
ville, Nashville,  and  Jonesborough. 


The  Western  Territory. 

Boundaries.  The  Western  Territory  is  bounded 
On  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  lakes,  on  the  west 
by  the  river  Mississippi,  on  the  east  by  Pennsylvania, 
and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the  Ohio  river. 
It  is  divided  into  five  counties;  viz.,  Washington, 
Hamilton,  St.  Clair,  Knox,  and  Wayne.  This  Ter- 
ritory contains  between  two  and  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  acres,  forty  millions  of  which  is  water. 


Louisiana. 

Boundaries , fyc.  Louisiana  is  bounded  on  the 
cast  by  the  river  Mississippi,  on  the  west  by  New 
Mexico,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
the  northern  boundary  is  unknown.  The  chief  town 
is  New  Orleans,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  105  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Islands  contiguous  to  the  United  States.  ? 

The  Principal  Islands  are  Kappawak,  Marthas 
Vine-yard,  and  Nantucket,  on  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts ; York-island,  Long-island,  and  State: 
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island,  on  the  coast  of  New- York;  Janies -island, 
John’s-island,  Edisto,  Port  Royal,  St  Helena,  &c. 
on  the  coast  of  South-Carolina ; and  Skidaway, 
Wassaw,  Ossabavv,  St.  Catherine’s,  &c.  on  the  coast 
of  Georgia,  extending  from  the  Savannah  river  to 
the  river  St.  Mary. 

Lakes.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods  lies  to  the  north- 
west, it  is  about  70  miles  long  and  40  broad ; Rain 
Lake  or  long  lake,  is  about  100  miles  long,  but  not 
20  broad  in  any  part;  Lake  Superior  is  upwards  of 
1500  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  several 
islands,  the  largest  is  100  miles  long  and  40  broad. 
The  other  Lakes  are  Lake  Huron,  about  1000  miles 
in  circuit;  and  Lake  Michigan. 

III.  SPANISH  DOMINIONS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

East  and  West  Florida. 

Situation.  East  and  West  Florida  are  situated 
between  25  and  31  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between 
80  deg.  44  min.  and  91  deg.  west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  Florida  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Georgia;  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  west  by  the 
river  Mississippi,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 

Ocean  and  the  Straits  of  Bahama East  Florida  is 

a Peninsula  stretching  southward  towards  the  Island 
of  Cuba. 

Chief  Towns.  St.  Augustine  is  the  capital  of  East 
Florida ; and  Pensacola  is  the  capital  of  West  Florida. 

New  Mexico  and  California. 

Situation.  New  Mexico,  including  California, 
lies  between  99  and  120  deg.  west  longitude,  and 
extends  from  23  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  to  an 
unlimited  latitnde  northward. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  by  unknown  lands  on 
the  north;  by  Louisiana  on  the  east;  by  old  Mex- 
ico and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  south ; and  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west. 

Division  and  Chief  Towns.  The  northern  part  is 

2 K 
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called  New  Mexico:  the  eastern  part,  near  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  New  Leon;  the  middle  part,  New  Bis- 
cay; the  eastern  part  of  the  G ulf  of  California,  New 
Navarra;  and  the  western  part,  the  Peninsula  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  chief  town  is  Santa  Fe,  on  the  river 
Bravo. 

Old  Mexico , or  New  Spain. 

Extent.  Old  Mexico  extends  from  Porto  Bello, 
latitude  9 deg.  33  min.  north,  longitude  79  deg.  44 
min.  west;  and  Panama,  latitude 8 deg.  48  min.  north, 
longitude  80  deg.  15  min.  west;  to  23  deg.  30  min. 
north  latitude,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  Isth- 
mus which  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  south-west 
by  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  east  and  south-east  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Division.  It  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Mex- 
ico, Vucatan,  Honduras,  Mosquitos  Shore,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Veragua. 

Of  Mexico  Proper  the  chief  towns  are  Mexico,. 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Acapulco. 

Of  Yucatan,  the  chief  towns  are  Campeache,  Meri- 
da, Valladolid,  and  Salamanca,  all  near  the  coast. 
Campeache  is  noted  for  its  logw  ood. 

Of  Honduras,  and  the  Mosquitos  Shore,  the  chief 
towns  are  Vallodolid  and  Truxillo,  near  Cape  Hon- 
duras. Honduras  is  noted  for  producing  mahogany 
and  logwood. 

Of  Costa  Pica  the  chief  town  is  Carthago.  On 
the  north  of  Costa  Rica  is  a large  lake  called  IN  ir- 
caragua,  containing  several  islands. 

Of  Veragua,  and  part  of  Darien,  the  chief  towns 
are  St.  Jago,  Panama,  and  Porto  Bello. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Situation  and  Extent.  South  America  lies  between 
55  deg.  58  min.  south,  and  12  deg.  10  min.  north 
latitude;  and  between  35  deg.  and  81  deg.  30  min. 
west  longitude.  It  is  4730  miles  from  north  to  south, 
viz.  from  Cape  de  la  Vela  to  Cape  Horn;  and  2590 
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miles  from  east  to  west,  viz.  from  Cape  St.  Roque 
to  Cape  Blanco. 

Boundaries.  South  America  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  by  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  which  joins  it  to  North  America;  on  the  east 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  south  by  the  South- 
ern Ocean ; and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Division.  South  America  comprehends  Terra 
Firma,  Guiana,  Amazonia,  Peru,  Brazil,  Paraguay, 
Chili,  and  Patagonia. 

Terra  Firma. 

Boundanes.  Terra  Firma  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Caribbean  Sea;  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  Guiana;  on  the  south  by  Amazonia,  and 
Peru ; and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A line 
drawn  from  Porto  Bello  to  Panama  is  considered  as 
the  boundary  between  North  and  South  America, 
and  in  this  place  the  isthmus  is  only  60  miles  across. 

Chief  Towns , fyc.  Porto  Bello,  Panama,  Cartha- 
gena,  Tolu,  St.  Martha,  Venezuela,  and  Cumana, 
are  the  principal  towns.  The  whole  of  Terra  Firma 
is  subject  to  the  Viceroy  of  New  Granada,  who  re- 
sides at  Santa-Fe-de-Bogota.  Caraccas,  a district 
of  Terra  Firma,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Curacoa, 
is  a powerful  state,  almost  independent  of  the  Span- 
ish government.  The  river  Oronoco  runs  through 
this  country  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  a little  south 
of  the  island  of  Trinadad.' 

Peru. 

Boundaries.  Peru  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Terra  Firma;  by  a ridge  of  mountains,  called  the 
Cordilleras-delos-Andes,ontheeast;  by  Chili,  south; 
and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  west. 

These  mountains  extend  4,500  miles,  from  the 
isthmus  of  Darien  to  the  straits  of  Magellan.  Though 
part  of  them  are  within  the  torrid  zone,  they  are  con- 
stantly covered  with  snow.  Chimboraco,  the  high- 
est of  the  Andes,  is  20,633  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
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sea ; of  this,  about  2400  feet  from  the  summit  are 
always  covered  with  snow.  Carazan  was  ascended 
by  the  French  astronomers,  and  is  said  to  be  15,800 
feet  high,  which  is  2,535  feet  higher  than  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe. 

Chief  Towns.  Lima  is  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  of 
the  Spanish  Dominions  in  South  America.  To  the 
south-east  of  Lima  is  Cusco,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Peru  and  the  residence  of  the  Incas.  The  other 
towns  are  Quito,  near  the  equator;  and  Potosi* 
noted  for  its  silver  mines. 

Chili. 

Boundaries.  Chili  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Peru;  on  the  south  by  Patagonia;  on  the  east  by 
Paraguay;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Chief  Towns.  The  principal  towns  are  St.  Jago, 
and  Baldivia. 

Paraguay , or  La  Plata. 

Boundaries.  Paraguay  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Amazonia;  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  Brazil; 
on  the  south  by  Patagonia ; and  on  the  west  by  Peru. 

Chief  Town.  Buenos  Ayres,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  La  Plata. 

PORTUGUESE  AMERICA. 

Brazil. 

Boundaries.  Brazil  is  bounded  on  the  north  anil 
east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  south  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata;  and  on  the  west  by  a 
ridge  of  mountains  which  divide  it  from  Paraguay. 

Chief  Towns.  St  Salvadore,  Pernambuco*  and 
Rio  Janeiro  or  St.  Sebastian. 

FRENCH  AND  DUTCH  AMERICA. 

Guiana. 

Boundaries.  Guiana  is  bounded  on  the  west  and 
north-west,  by  Terra  Firma;  on  the  south  by  Ama- 
zonia; and  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
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Chief  Towns . Surinam  or  Paramaribo,  Demerary, 
and  Essequibo. 

AMAZONIA. 

Boundaries,  fyc.  Amazonia  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Terra  Firma  and  Guiana;  on  the  east  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Brazil ; on  the  west  by  P era ; 
and  on  the  south  by  Paraguay.  The  river  Amazon 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world. 


PATAGONIA, 

is  the  southern  extremity  of  America;  this  country 
is  full  of  high  mountains,  which  are  covered  with 
snow  most  of  the  year. 

Islands  contiguous  to  South  America . 

Trinidad  lies  between  9 deg.  30  min.  and  10  deg. 
45  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  60  deg.  36  min. 
and  61  deg.  30  min.  west  longitude;  it  is  separated 
from  Terra  Firma  by  the  Straits  of  Paria.  This  is- 
land produces  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  &c. 
It  belongs  to  the  English. 

Falkland  Islands  lie  in  52  deg.  south  latitude,  and 
65  deg.  west  longitude.  These  islands  belong  to 
Spain. 

Teri'a  del  Fuego,  or  Fogo  Land,  is  separated  from 
Patagonia  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  south- 
ern extremity  is  called  Cape  Horn,  round  which  all 
ships  pass  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceao. 

Chiloe  lies  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  belongs  to 
the  Spaniards. 

Juan  Fernandes.  The  Spaniards  have  a small 
settlement  on  this  island. 

Gallipago  Islands  are  situated  on  the  equator: 
they  belong  to  Spain. 

The  Pearl  Islands  lie  in  the  Bay  of  Panama.  ] 


THE  WEST-INDIAN  ISLANDS. 

Situation.  The  islands  usually  called  the  West- 
Indies  lie  between  11  deg.  and  28  min.  north  latitude, 
and  between  50  deg,  61  min.  and  85  deg*  1:4  nain. 
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west  longitude.  The  islands  to  the  west  and  north- 
west of  Porto-Rico  are  the  Bahama  islands,  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  and  St.  Domingo.  The  islands  which  lie 
to  the  east  and  south-east  of  Porto-Rico,  are  called 
the  Carribee  islands,  or  the  Great  and  Little  Antilles ; 
and  include  the  Virgin  islands,  and  the  Leeward  and 
Windward  islands. 

The  Bahama  Islands  are  very  numerous,  but  only 
one  of  them  is  inhabited;  they  belong  to  England. 

Cuba.  The  island  of  Cuba  lies  between  74  deg. 
4 min.  and  85  deg.  15  min.  west  longitude;  and  be- 
tween 20  deg.  and  23  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude; 
it  is  about  700  miles  long,  and  near  90  broad.  The 
principal  towns  are  St.  Jago,  and  the  Havannah : 
this  island  belongs  to  Spain. 

Jamaica  lies  between  76  deg.  10  min.  and  78  deg. 
31  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  17  deg.  42  min. 
and  18  deg.  40  min.  north  latitude,  being  about  150 
miles  in  length,  and  67  in  breadth.  The  chief  towns 
are  Spanish  Town,  Kingston,  Port  Royal,  and  Sa- 
vanna. This  is  the  most  valuable  island,  in  the  West- 
Indies,  belonging  to  England. 

St.  Domingo  lies  between  68  deg.  35  min.  and 
74  deg.  22  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  17  deg. 
30  min.  and  20  deg.  north  latitude;  being  360  miles 
in  length  and  170  in  breadth.  The  chief  towns  are 
St.  Domingo,  and  Port-au-Prince.  It  belongs  to  the 
French. 

Porto-Rico  lies  between  65  deg.  38  min.  and  68 
deg.  24  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  18  deg. 
10  min.  and  18  deg.  41  min.  north  latitude.  It  is 
about  180  miles  long  and  30  broad.  This  island 
belongs  to  Spain.  Porto-Rico  is  the  chief  town. 

The  Virgin  Islands  extend  from  52  deg.  50  min. 
west  longitude  to  the  east  end  of  Porto-Rico.  An- 
guilla, Anegada,  Virgin  Gorda,  and  Tortola,  belong 
to  England ; St.  Martin’s  to  the  French ; St.  1 homas, 
St.  Julius,  and  Santa  Cruz,  to  the  Danes. 

The  Leeward  Islands  lie  to  the  north  and  north- 
west of  Dominica.— Dominica,  Marigallante,  Mont- 
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serrat,  Antigua,  St.  Christophers,  Barbuda,  and  St. 
Bartholomew,  belong  to  the  English;  St.  Eustatia 
to  the  Dutch,  and  Guadaloupe  to  the  French. 

The  Windward  Islands  lie  to  the  south,  and  south- 
east of  Dominica Martinico,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vin- 

ceut,  Barbadoes,  and  Granada,  belong  to  the  Eng- 
lish ; and  Tobago  to  the  French — The  islands  on  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma  are  innumerable.  The  princi- 
pal are  Curacao,  and  Margaretta  belonging  to  the 
Dutch. 


ISLANDS  IN  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

The  Northern  Archipelago  comprizes  four  clusters 
of  islands  between  the  Peninsula  of  Kamtschatka, 
in  Asia,  and  the  western  coast  of  North  America. 
The  northernmost  are  called  Clerke’s  Islands.  Bher- 
ing’s  islands  and  Fox’s  islands  lie  to  the  east  of  Kamt- 
schatka, and  the  Kuerile  islands  to  the  south. 

The  Ladrone  Islands.  The  Marian  or  Ladrone 
islands  lie  between  12  and  28  deg.  north  latitude,  and 
in  142  degrees  east  longitude. 

The  Philippine  isles , or  the  Carolinas  are  situated 
to  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  Ladrone  islands. 

The  Pelew  Islands  are  situated  between  5 and  9 
deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  130  and  136  deg. 
east  longitude. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  are  12  in  number,  and  lie 
between  19  and  22  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between 
155  and  159  deg.  west  longitude.  The  largest  of 
them  is  called  O’why’hee. 

New  Holland  lies  between  10  deg.  30  min.  and 
39  deg.  south  latitude,  and  between  111  and  153  deg. 
east  lougitude.  Its  greatest  length  from  west  to  east 
is  2670  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south 
is  2020  miles.  The  principal  settlement  is  Sydney 
Cove , near  Port  Jackson. 

Norfolk  Island  is  situated  in  29  deg.  south  lati- 
tude, and  168  deg.  east  longitude,  about  1200  miles 
east  ol  New  Holland  ; it  is  settled  by  a colony  of 
convicts  under  the  government  of  Port  Jackson. 
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Van  Diemens  Land  is  an  island  about  160  miles 
long  and  about  80  miles  broad.  It  is  separated  from 
New  Holland  by  a channel  of  about  30  leagues 
wide,  called  Bass’  Strait. 

New  Guinea  or  Papua  lies  between  1 and  12  deg. 
south  latitude,  and  between  131  and  155  deg.  east 
longitude ; it  is  separated  from  the  north  part  of 
New  Holland  by  Endeavour  strait. 

New  Britain  is  situated  to  the  north-east  of  New 
Guinea. 

New  Ireland  is  a long  narrow  island,  north  of 
New  Britain. 

Solomons  Islands  lie  to  the  south-east  of  New 
Britain  and  New  Ireland. 

The  New  Hebrides  are  situated  between  14  and 
21  deg.  south  latitude,  and  between  166  and  171 
degrees  east  longitude.  They  consist  of  Tierra  del 
Espiritu  Santo,  Mallicolo,  St  Bartholomew,  and  15 
others. 

New  Caledonia  lies  between  20  and  23  deg.  south 
latitude,  and  between  163  and  168  deg.  east  longitude. 

New  Zealand  lies  between  34  and  48  deg.  south 
latitude,  and  between  166  and  180  deg.  east  longitude. 

The  Friendly  Islands  are  about  20  in  number; 
the  principal  of  which  is  called  by  the  natives  Ton- 
gataboo.  It  lies  in  21  deg.  south  latitude,  and  175 
deg.  west  longitude. 

The  Navigators  Islands  are  10  in  number.  These 
islands  lie  in  14  deg.  south  latitude,  and  in  169  deg. 
west  longitude. 

The  Society  Islands  lie  between  16  and  17  deg. 
south  latitude,  and  between  150  and  152  deg.  west 
longitude.  They  are  six  in  number,  the  principal 
are  Huaheine,  Ulitea,  Otaha,  Bolabola,  and  Marjca. 
Huaheine  is  about  31  leagues  north-west  of  O-Ta- 
heitee,  and  its  productions  are  the  same. 

The  Island  of  O-Taheitee  is  situated  in  17  deg. 
south  latitude,  and  in  149  deg.  west  longitude.  It 
is  about  30  leagues  in  circuit. 

The  Marquesas  are  situated  in  9 deg.  south  lati- 
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tude,  and  in  139  deg.  west  longitude. 

In  or  am’ s Islands  are  seven  in  number,  and  he  i>. 
N.  W.  of  the  Marquesas,  in  9 deg.  south  latitude, 
and  in  140  deg.  30  min.  west  longitude. 


USE  OF  THE  GLOBES , 

An  artificial  Globe  is  a round  body,  having  every 
part  of  its  surface  equally  distant  from  a point  with- 
in it,  called  its  centre. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  Globes;  one  called  the  Ce- 
lestial, and  the  other  the  Terrestrial. 

The  celestial  Globe  has,  on  its  surface,  a proper 
representation  of  all  the  visible  stars  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  images  or  figures  of  all  the  various  constella- 
tions into  which  these  stars  are  arranged. 

The  Terrestrial  Globe  exhibits  on  its  surface  an 
exact  delineation  of  all  the  parts  of  earth  and  sea,  in 
their  proper  situations  and  distances,  just  as  they  are 
in  nature. 

The  Two  Poles,  (being  the  ends  of  the  axis,  on 
which  the  globe  turns  to  perforin  its  diurnal  motion) 
representing  those  of  the  world:  The  upper  is  the 
North  Pole,  and  the  lower  the  South  Pole. 

The  Brass  Meridian,  divided  into  four  quarters, 
and  each  quarter  into  90  degrees.  This  circle  sur- 
rounds the  globe,  and  is  joined  to  it  at  the  Poles. 

The  Wooden  Horizon,  or  Frame,  which  surrounds 
the  globe:  The  upper  part  of  it  represents  our  true 
horizon,  and  has  several  circles  drawn  on  it.  T he 
first  next  the  globe,  contains  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  through  which  the  sun  or  earth  revolves  in 
a year ; . these  are  subdivided  into  degrees.  1 he  next 

circles  exhibit  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  divided  into 
degrees,  and  the  days  of  the  month  to  which  they 
correspond.  And  on  the  outside  of  these  are  gener- 
ally delineated  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  compass. 
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The  Hour  circle,  divided  into  twice  twelve  hours, 
fitted  to  the  Brass  Meridian,  round  the  North  Pole: 
The  twelfth  hour  at  noon  is  upon  the  upper  part  of 
it,  at  the  meridian;  and  the  twelfth  hour  at  night  is 
upon  the  lower  part,  towards  the  horizon. 

In  the  new  Globes  this  circle  is  moveable,  and  may 
be  turned  round  to  any  hour;  but  in  those  that  are 
common  mounted,  there  is  an  index  which  shews  the 
hour. 

The  Quadrant  of  Altitude,  which  is  a thin  slip  of 
brass  divided  into  90  degrees,  of  the  same  size  with 
those  on  the  Equinoctial : It  may  be  screwed  on  oc- 
casionally to  the  top  of  the  Brass  Meridian,  to  mea- 
sure the  distance  of  places. 

The  Mariner’s  Compass,  generally  fixed  under  the 
globe.  This  is  a box  containing  a magnetic  needle, 
and  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  compass. 

On  the  surface  of  the  globe  are  drawn  ten  Circles; 
six  of  which  are  called  the  Great  Circles,  and  four 
the  Less  Circles. 

The  Great  Circles  divide  the  globe  into  two  equal 
parts;  they  are,  the  Equator,  or  Equinoctial,  the 
Horizon,  the  Meridian,  the  Ecliptic,  and  the  two 
Colures. 

The  Less  Circles  divide  the  globe  into  unequal 
parts ; they  are,  the  two  Tropics,  and  the  two  Polar 
Circles. 

The  Equator  separates  the  globe  into  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres.  It  is  divided  into  180 
degrees  each  way,  from  the  first  or  chief  meridian; 
making  altogether  360  degrees,  if  reckoned  quite 
round  the  globe,  to  the  point  from  whence  they  begin. 

The  Horizon  is  that  circle  you  see  in  a clear  day, 
where  the  sky  and  water,  or  earth,  seem  to  meet; 
this  is  called  the  Visible,  or  Sensible  Horizon.  This 
circle  determines  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun  and 
heavenly  bodies  in  any  particular  place;  for  when 
they  begin  to  appear  above  the  eastern  edge,  we  say, 
“ they  rise;”  and  when  they  go  beneath  the  western, 
we  say,  “ they  set;”  so  that  each  place  has  its  own 
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sensible  horizon.  That  called  the  Rational  Horizon, 
encompasses  the  globe  exactly  in  the  middle,  .and  is 
represented  by  the  wooden  frame  before  mentioned. 

The  Cardinal  Points  are  the  four  principal  points 
of  the  horizon  ; north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

The  Zenith  is  the  uppermost  pole  of  the  horizon, 
an  imaginary  point  in  the  heavens,  vertically  over  our 
head.  On  the  artificial  globe  it  is  the  most  elevated 
point  on  its  surface  on  which  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
can  be  placed. 

The  Nadir  is  the  lower  pole  of  the  horizon ; that 
is,  an  imaginary  point,  directly  under  the  feet,  and 
consequently  diametrically  opposite  to  the  Zenith. 

The  Meridians  are  those  circles  that  pass  from  pole 
to  pole,  and  divide  the  globe  into  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Hemispheres.  They  are  so  called,  because 
when  the  Sun  comes  to  the  south  part  of  either  of 
these  circles,  it  is  then  meridies,  or  mid-day,  to  all 
places  lying  under  that  line:  The  Sun  at  that  time 
lias  its  greatest  altitude  for  that  day,  which  is  there- 
fore called  its  meridian  altitude.  There  are  common- 
ly marked  on  the  globes  twenty-four  Meridians ; one 
through  every  fifteen  degrees,  corresponding  to  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  But  every 
place,  though  ever  so  little  to  the  east  or  west,  has 
its  own  meridian. 

Tiie  first  Meridian  with  English  geographers  is 
drawn  through  London. 

The  Ecliptic,  or  Zodiac,  represents  that  path  in 
the  heavens  which  the  Sun  seems  to  describe  by  the 
Earth’s  annually  revolving  round  it.  It  is  divided 
into  twelve  equal  parts,  called  Signs;  and  each  sign 
contains  thirty  degrees,  corresponding  to  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  days  of  the  months. 

It  is  called  the  Ecliptic,  because  the  eclipses  must 
necessarily  happen  in  this  line,  where  the  Sun  al- 
ways is. 

The  names  and  characters  of  the  twelve  Signs, 
with  the  time  of  the  Sun’s  entrance  into  them,  are  as 
follow ; 
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1 . Aries  <r , or  the  Ram ; in  which  the  Sun  enters 
on  the  20th  of  March. 

2.  Taurus  « , the  Bull ; April  20. 

3.  Gemini  n,  the  Twins;  May  21. 

4.  Cancer  the  Crab;  June  21. 

5.  Leo  the  Lion;  July  23. 

6.  Virgo  itji,  the  Virgin;  August  23. 

7.  Libra  ^ the  Balance;  September  23. 

8.  Scorpio  tii,  the  Scorpion ; October  23. 

9.  Sagittarius  t , the  Archer;  November  22.  I 

10.  Capricornus-Yf , the  Goat;  December  22. 

11.  Aquarius  the  Waterman;  January  20. 

12.  Pisces  x,  the  Fishes;  February  19. 

The  first  six  are  called  the  Northern  Signs,  as  they 
lie  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere;  and  the  six  last  are 
the  Southern  Signs. 

By  this  division  of  the  Ecliptic  we  can  more  readi- 
ly point  out  the  Sun’s  place  in  the  heavens,  for  any 
given  time,  by  saying,  “ It  is  in  such  a degree  of  such 
a sign.”  The  Earth,  in  performing  its  annual  revolu- 
tion round  the  Sun,  advances  thirty  degrees  every 
month  in  each  of  these  signs ; which  causes  the  Sun 
apparently  to  do  the  same  in  the  opposite  one;  thus, 
when  the  Earth  is  in  Libra , the  Sun  appears  to  be  in 
Aries,  which  is  the  opposite  sign ; when  in  Scorpio , we 
see  the  Sun  in  Taurus ; and  so  on  through  the  rest. 

The  Two  Colures  are  two  meridians,  which  pass 
through  the  poles  of  the  World ; one  of  them  through 
the  equinoctial  points  of  Aries  and  Libra,  and  there- 
fore called  the  equinoctial  Colure ; the  other  through 
the  solstitial  points  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  and 
therefore  called  the  Solstitial  Colure. 

These  circles  divide  the  surface  of  the  globe  into 
four  equal  parts,  denoting  the  seasons  of  the  year: 
Thus,  the  Equinoctial  Colure  makes  spring  and  au- 
tumn; and  the  Solstitial  Colure  makes  summer  and 
winter, 

The  Two  Tropics  are  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the 
equator,  at  twenty-three  degrees  and  a half  distance 
from  it:  one  on  the  north  side,  and  the  other  on  the 
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south:  And  because  that  in  theNorthern  llemisphore 
touches  the  ecliptic  in  the  beginning  of  Cancer,  it  is 
called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer;  for  the  same  reason, 
that  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  called  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  because  it  touches  the  ecliptic  in  the 
beginning  of  that  sign. 

The  word  tropic  denotes  a return,  because  at  these 
points  the  sun  returns  again  to  the  equinoctial  line. 

These  circles  are  marked  on  the  Globe  by  dots,  to 
distinguish  them  from  other  Parallels.  _ 

The  Two  Polar  circles  circumscribe  the  poles  ot 
the  world,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-three  degrees  and 
a half  That  on  the  North  Pole  passes  through  the 
constellation  called  Arctos,  or  the  Bear,  from  whence 
it  is  called  the  Arctic  Circle;  and  that  which  is  op- 
posite to  it  about  the  South  Pole,  is  called  the  An- 
tarrtir  dirclG 

Both  these  are  also  marked  on  the  Globes  by 
dotted  lines. 

Observe,  that  the  term  Axis,  means  only  an  imag- 
inary straight  line  passing  through  the  centie  of  a 
Globe  or  Circle,  upon  which  it  is  supposed  to  turn. 
This  Axis  is  expressed  in  artificial  Globes  by  a wne 
passing  through  the  middle,  to  support  them  front 
one  Pole  to  the  other;  and  the  extreme  points  of  this 


line  are  the  Poles  of  the  world. 

The  circumference  of  the  globe,  for  the  convenien- 
cy  of  measuring,  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  360 
parts,  or  degrees,  each  degree  containing  60  geogra- 
phical miles,  which  are  equal  to  sixty-nine  English 
miles  and  a half. 

The  degrees  are,  in  like  manner,  each  sub-divided 
into  60  minutes,  (marked  thus  ' ) and  each  minute 
into  60  seconds  (marked  thus  ")  for  the  purpose  of 
I measuring  time. 

Tlius,  for  instance,  if  you  wanted  to  know  the  di- 
rect distance  from  Guinea  in  Africa,  to  Brasil  in 


America,  extend  a pair  of  compasses  across  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  then  apply  them  to  the  equator,  and 
you  will  find  the  distance  to  be  25  degrees,  which 
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being  multiplied  by  60,  (the  miles  in  a degree)  make 
the  distance  1500  miles. 

The  globe  is  measured  by  latitude  from  north  to 
South;  and  by  longitude  from  east  to  west. 

Latitude  is  reckoned  from  the  equator  towards  the 
poles,  either  north  or  south ; and  no  place  can  have 
more  than  90  degrees  of  latitude,  because  the  poles 
are  at  that  distance  from  the  equator. 

Note.  That  the  term  declination , on  the  celestial 
globe,  means  the  same  as  latitude , on  the  terrestrial. 

Longitude  has  no  particular  spot  from  which  we 
ought  to  set  out  preferably  to  another;  but  English 
geographers  make  their  first  meridian  pass  through 
London,  or  Greenwich,  and  reckon  the  distance  of 
places,  east  or  west,  from  thence.  Therefore,  the 
circumference  of  the  earth  being  360  degrees,  no  place 
can  be  more  than  half  that  distance  (that  is,  180  de- 
grees) from  another;  but  voyagers  frequently  count 
their  longitude  beyond  that,  to  save  confusion  by 
changing  their  reckoning. 

The  degrees  of  longitude  are  not  equal,  like  those 
of  latitude,  but  diminish  as  they  approach  the  poles. 

Longitude  may  be  converted  into  time,  by  allow- 
ing 15  degrees  to  an  hour;  consequently,  every  de- 
gree will  answer  to  4 minutes  of  time;  and  15  min- 
utes of  a degree  will  answer  to  one  minute  of  time, 
and  so  of  the  rest. 

Thus,  for  instance,  at  any  place  fifteen  degrees  east 
of  London,  it  will  be  noon  one  hour  earlier  than  at 
London ; if  30  degrees,  there  will  be  two  hours  dif- 
ference, and  so  on;  because  being  more  eastward, 
that  place  will  meet  the  sun  so  much  sooner. 

In  the  same  manner,  any  place  15  degrees  west  of 
London,  will  be  one  hour  later;  at  30  degrees,  there 
will  be  two  hours  difference,  and  so  on;  because  be- 
ing so  much  more  westward,  that  place  will  be  so 
much  later  in  meeting  the  sun. 

Note.  That  the  term  Right  Ascension , on  the 
celestial  Globe,  means  the  same  as  Longitude  on  the 
terrestrial.  , 
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With  regard  to  heat  and  cold,  the  earth  is  divided 
into  five  zones:  viz.  one  called  the  Torrid  Zone,  two 
Temperate  Zones,  and  two  Frigid  Zones. 

The  Torrid  or  Burning  Zone  is  all  that  space  lying 
between  the  tropics:  the  inhabitants  of  this  Zone 
have  the  Sun  vertical  two  days  in  the  year,  and  are 
subject  to  a constant  extreme  of  heat,  as  the  Sun 
never  passes  beyond  the  Tropics.  # 

The  two  Temperate  Zones  are  all  those  parts  lying 
between  the  Tropics  and  the  Polar  Circles,  conse- 
quently there  is  one  of  these  in  the  northern,  and  one 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  We  are  ourselves  in- 
habitants of  the  north  Temperate  Zone;  and  as  our 
summer  sun  is  at  a distance  from  our  Zenith,  we  find 
the  seasons  of  the  year  in  a temperate  degree. 

The  two  Frigid  Zones  lie  between  the  Polar  Cir- 
cles and  the  Poles;  and  have  their  name  from  the 
excessive  cold  in  those  parts. 


A SURVEY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

When  the  shades  of  night  have  spread  their  veil 
over  the  plains,  the  firmament  manifests  to  our  view 
its  grandeur  and  its  riches.  The  sparkling  points 
with  which  it  is  sown,  are  so  many  suns  suspended 
by  the  Almighty  in  the  immensity  of  space,  shining 
to  the  worlds  which  roll  around  them. 

“The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  sheweth  his  handy  work.”  The  royal  poet, 
who  expressed  himself  with  such  loftiness  of  senti- 
ment, was  not  aware  that  the  stars  he  contemplated 
were  in  reality  suns.  He  anticipated  these  times,  and 
first  sung  that  majestic  hymn  which  future  and  more 
enlightened  ages  now  chant  forth  in  praise  of  the 
founder  of  worlds. 

The  assemblage  of  these  vast  bodies  is  divided  in- 
to different  systems,  the  number  of  which  probably 
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surpasses  that  of  the  grains  of  sand  which  the  sea 
casts  on  its  shores. 

Each  system  has  its  centre,  or  focus,  a star,  or  sun, 
which  shines  by  its  native  inherent  light;  and  round 
which  several  orders  of  opake  globes  revolve,  reflect- 
ing, with  more  or  less  brilliancy,  the  light  they  bor- 
row from  it,  and  which  renders  them  visible. 

What  an  august,  what  an  amazing  conception  does 
this  give  of  the  works  of  the  Creator!  thousands  of 
thousands  of  suns,  multiplied  without  end,  and  rang- 
ed all  around  us,  at  immense  distances  from  each 
other,  attended  by  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
worlds,  all  in  rapid  motion,  yet  calm,  regular  and  har- 
monious, invariably  keeping  the  paths  prescribed 
them ; and  these  worlds  doubtless  peopled  with  my- 
riads of  beings  formed  for  endless  progression  in  per- 
fection and  felicity ! 

From  what  wre  know  of  our  own  system,  it  may 
be  reasonably  concluded  that  all  the  rest  are  with 
equal  wisdom  contrived,  situated,  and  provided  w ith 
accommodations  for  rational  inhabitants.  Let  us 
therefore  take  a survey  of  the  system  to  which  we 
belong ; the  only  one  accessible  to  us ; and  from 
thence  we  shall  be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
nature  and  end  of  the  other  systems  of  the  universe. 

The  globes  which  we  perceive  as  wandering  among 
the  heavenly  host,  are  the  planets;  the  primary,  or 
principal  ones  have  the  sun  for  the  common  centre 
of  their  periodical  revolutions;  while  the  others, 
which  are  called  secondaries,  or  moons,  move  round 
their  primaries,  accompanying  them  as  satellites  in 
their  annual  revolution. 

The  Earth  has  one  satellite,  Jupiter  four,  Saturn 
seven,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus,  or  Herschel,  two; 
Saturn  has  besides  a luminous  and  beautiful  ring. 

We  know  that  our  solar  system  consists  of  twenty- 
three  planetary  bodies  ;#  w'e  are  not  certain  but  there 
may  be  more.  Their  number  has  been  considerably 

* The  two  small  planets  situated  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  lately 
discovered  by  Piazza  and  Olbers,  are  not  included. 
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augmented  since  the  invention  of  telescopes;  more 
perfect  instruments,  and  more  accurate  observers, 
mav  further  increase  their  number;  the  discovery  of 
the  Georgium  Sidus,  or  the  Herschel,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a happy  presage  of  future  success. 

Modern  astronomy  has  not  only  enriched  our  hea- 
vens with  new  planets,  but  it  has  also  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  the  solar  system,  The  comets,  which 
from  their  fallacious  appearance,  their  tail,  their  beard, 
the  diversity  of  their  directions,  their  sudden  appear- 
ance and  disappearance,  have  been  considered  as 
meteors,  lighted  up  in  the  air  by  an  irritated  power, 
are  found  to  be  a species  of  planetary  bodies,  whose 
long  routes  are  now  calculated  by  astronomers ; they 
also  foretell  their  distant  return,  determine  their  place, 
and  account  for  their  irregularities.  ~ Many  of  these 
bodies  at  present  acknowledge  the  empire  of  our  sun, 
though  the  orbits  they  trace  round  him  are  so  exten- 
sive, that  many  ages  are  necessary  for  the  comple- 
tion of  a revolution. 

In  a word,  it  is  from  modern  astronomy  that  we 
learn  that  the  stars  are  innumerable,  and  that  the  con- 
stellations, in  which  the  ancient  reckoned  but  a few, 
are  now  known  to  contain  thousands.  The  heavens 
of  Thales  and  Hipparchus  were  very  poor,  when  com- 
pared to  those  of  later  astronomers,  of  Tycho  Brache, 
Flamstead,  de  la  Caille,  and  Herschel. — The  diame- 
ter of  the  great  orbit  which  our  earth  describes,  is 
more  than  180  millions  of  miles;  yet  this  vast  extent 
vanishes  into  nothing,  and  becomes  a mere  point, 
when  the  astronomer  w’ishes  to  use  it  as  a measure 
to  ascertain  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars. 

How  great  then  is  the  real  bulk  of  these  luminaries, 
which  are  perceptible  by  us  at  such  an  enormous 
distance!  The  sun  is  about  1,392,500  times  greater 
than  the  earth,  and  539  times  greater  than  all  the 
planets  taken  together.  If  the  stars  be  suns,  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  suppose,  they  must  be  either 
equal  to  or  exceed  it  in  size. 
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Proud  and  ignorant  mortal!  lift  up  now  thine 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  answer  me,  if  one  of  those  lumi- 
naries which  adorn  the  starry  heavens,  should  be 
taken  away,  would  thy  nights  become  darker?  Say 
not  then  that  the  stars  are  made  for  thee;  that  it  is 
for  thee  that  the  firmament  glitters  with  effulgent 
brightness:  feeble  mortal!  thou  wert  not  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  liberal  bounties  of  the  Creator,  when  he 
appointed  Sirius,  and  encompassed  it  with  worlds. 

Whilst  the  planets  perform  their  periodical  revo- 
lutions round  the  sun,  by  which  the  course  of  their 
year  is  regulated,  they  turn  round  their  axis,  a mo- 
tion by  which  they  obtain  the  alternate  succession 
of  day  and  night. 

But  by  what  means  are  these  vast  bodies  suspended 
in  the  immensity  of  space?  What  sacred  power  retains 
them  in  their  orbits,  and  enables  them  to  circulate 
with  so  much  regularity  and  harmony?  Gravity,  or  at- 
traction, is  the  powerful  agent,  the  universal  princi- 
ple of  this  equilibrium,  and  of  these  motions.  It 
penetrates  intimately  all  bodies.  By  this  power  they 
tend  towards  each  other  in  a proportion  relative  to 
their  bulk.  Thus  the  planets  tend  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  system,  into  which  they  would  soon  have 
been  precipitated,  if  the  Creator,  when  he  formed 
them,  had  not  impressed  upon  them  a projectile  or 
centrifugal  force,  which  continually  keeps  them  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  centre. 

The  planets,  by  obeying  at  the  same  instant  each 
of  these  motions,  are  made  to  describe  a curve.  This 
curve  is  an  oval  of  different  eccentricities,  according 
to  the  combination  of  the  active  powers. 

Thus  the  same  force  which  determines  the  fall  of 
a stone,  is  the  ruling  principle  of  the  heavenly  mo- 
tions  Wonderful  mechanism!  whosesimplicity  and 

energy  gives  us  unceasing  tokens  of  the  profound 
wisdom  of  its  author. 

Our  earth  or  globe,  which  seems  so  vast  in  the  eyes 
of  the  emmets  who  inhabit  it,  and  whose  diameter 
is  above  7970  miles,  is  yet  nearly  a thousand  times 
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smaller  than  Jupiter,  who  appears  to  the  naked  eje 

as  little  more  than  a shining  atom. 

A rare,  transparent,  and  elastic  substance  sur- 
rounds the  earth  to  a certain  height.  1 his  substance 
is  the  air  or  atmosphere,  the  habitation  of  the  winds, 
an  immense  reservoir  of  vapours  which,  when  con- 
densed into  clouds,  either  embellish  our  sky  by  the 
variety  of  their  figures,  and  the  richness  of  their  col- 
ouring: or  astonish  us  by  the  rolling  thunder,  or 
flashes  of  lightning,  that  escape  from  them;  some- 
times they  melt  away,  at  others  are  condensed  into 
rain  or  hail,  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the  earth 

with  the  superfluity  of  heaven. 

The  moon,  the  nearest  of  all  the  planets  to  the 
earth,  is  likewise  that  of  which  we  have  the  most 
knowledge.  Its  globe  always  presents  to  us  the  same 
face,  because  it  turns  round  upon  its  axis  precisely 
in  the  same  space  of  time  that  it  revolves  round  the 

csrth 

It  lias  its  phases,  or  gradual  and  periodical  increase 
and  decrease  of  light,  according  to  its  position  in  re- 
spect to  the  sun,  which  enlightens  it,  and  the  earth,  on 
which  it  reflects  the  light  that  it  has  received. 

The  face  of  the  moon  is  divided  into  luminous  and 
obscure  parts.  The  former  seems  analogous  to  land, 
and  the  latter  to  resemble  our  sea. 

In  the  luminous  spots  there  have  been  observed 
some  parts  which  are  brighter  than  the  rest ; these  pro- 
ject  a shadow,  whose  length  has  been  measured,  and 
their  track  ascertained.  These  parts  are  mountains, 
✓ much  larger  than  ours,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
moon,  whose  tops  may  be  seen  gilded  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  at  the  quadratures  of  the  moon,  and  the  light  grad- 
ually descending  to  their  feet,  till  they  appear  entire- 
ly bright Some  of  these  mountains  stand  by  them- 

selves, while  in  other  places  there  are  long  chains  of 
them. 

Venus  has,  like  the  moon,  her  phases,  spots,  and 
mountains.  The  telescope  discovers  to  us  also  spots 
in  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Those  in  Jupiter  form  belts ; 
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considerable  changes  have  been  seen  among  these, 
as  if  of  the  ocean’s  overflowing  the  land,  and  again 
leaving  it  dry  by  its  retreat. 

Mercury,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus,  are 
comparatively  but  little  known;  the  first,  because 
he  is  too  near  the  Sun;  the  two  last,  because  they 
are  so  remote  from  it. 

Lastly,  the  Sun  himself  has  spots,  which  seem  to 
move  with  regularity,  and  whose  size  equals,  and 
very  often  exceeds,  that  of  our  globe. 

Every  thing  in  the  universe  is  systematical,  all  is 
combination,  affinity,  and  connection. 

From  the  relations  which  exist  between  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  by  which  they  conspire  to  one  gen- 
eral end,  results  the  harmony  of  the  world. 

The  relations  which  unite  all  the  worlds  to  one 
another,  constitute  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

The  beauty  of  the  world  is  founded  in  the  harmo- 
nious diversity  of  the  beings  that  compose  it,  in  the 
number,  the  extent,  and  the  quality  of  their  effects, 
and  in  the  sum  of  happiness  that  arises  therefrom. 


TABLE  OF  THE  PERIODS,  DISTANCES,  SIZES,  AND  MOTIONS  OF  THE 

PLANETS  COMPOSING  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 
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CHRONOLOGY . 


Thefolloiving  Key  to  this  most  useful  Science,  is  taken 
from  Mrs.  Chapones  Letters  to  her  Niece. 

Chronology  may  be  naturally  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  Ancient — the  Middle — and  the  Modern. 
. — With  respect  to  all  these,  the  best  direction  that 
can  be  given  is  to  fix  on  some  periods  or  epochas, 
which  by  being  often  mentioned  and  thought  of,  ex- 
plained and  referred  to,  will  at  last  be  so  deeply  en- 
graven on  the  memory,  that  they  will  be  ready  to 
present  themselves  whenever  you  call  for  them : these 
indeed  should  be  few,  and  ought  to  be  well  chosen 
for  their  importance,  since  they  are  to  serve  as  ele- 
vated stations  to  the  mind,  from  which  it  may  look 
backward  and  forward  upon  a great  variety  of  facts. 

Till  your  more  learned  friends  shall  supply  you  with 
better,  I will  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing, which  I have  found  of  service  to  myself. 

In  the  ancient  chronology  you  will  find  there  were 
four  thousand  years  from  the  creation  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  man and  that  Noah  and  his  family  were 

miraculously  preserved  in  the  Ark  1650  years  after 
Adam’s  creation. 

As  there  is  no  history,  except  that  in  the  Bible,  of 
any  thing  before  the  flood,  we  may  set  out  from  that 
great  event,  which  happened,  as  I have  said  before, 
in  the  year  of  the  world  1650. 

The  2350  years,  which  passed  from  the  deluge  to 
our  Saviour’s  birth,  may  be  thus  divided — There  have 
been  four  successive  Empires,  called  Universal,  be- 
cause they  extended  over  a great  part  of  the  then 
known  world — these  are  usually  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  The  Four  great  Monarchies ; the  three  first 
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of  them  are  included  in  ancient  Chronology,  and  be- 
frim  and  ended  in  the  following  manner: 

1st,  The  Assyrian  Empire,  founded  by  INimrod 
in  the  year  of  the  world  1800,  ended  under  Sardan- 
apalus  in  3*250,  endured  1450  years. 

The  Median,  though  not  counted  one  of  the  four 
great  monarchies,  being  conquests  of  rebels  on  the 
Assyrian  empire — conies  in  here  for  about  200  years. 

2d,  The  Persian  Empire,  which  began  under  Cy- 
rus, in  the  year  of  the  world  3450,  ended  in  Darius 
in  3670,  before  Christ  330,  lasted  a little  more  than 
200  years. 

3d,  The  Grecian  Empire,  begun  under  Alexander 
the  Great  in  3670,  was  soon  after  his  death  dismem- 
bered by  his  successors,  but  the  different  parcels  in- 
to which  they  divided  it  were  possessed  by  their  re- 
spective families,  till  the  famous  Cleopatra,  the  last 
of  the  race  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains, 
who  reigned  in  Egypt,  was  conquered  by  Julius 
Caesar,  about  half  a century  before  our  Lord’s  Birth, 
which  is  a term  of  about  300  years. 

Thus  you  see  that  from  the  deluge  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  great  monarchy — 


The  Assyrian — is  ------  1 50  years 

The  Assyrian  Empire  continued  1450 

The  Median  200 

The  Persian  -------  200 

The  Grecian  -------  300 

From  Julius  Caesar,  with  whom  be-\ 
gan  the  fourth  great  monarchy — > 50 

viz.  the  Roman — to  Christ  - - ' 

In  all  - - - - 2350  years 

The  term  from  the  deluge  to  Christ. 

I do  not  give  you  these  dates  and  periods  as  cor- 
rectly true,  for  I have  taken  only  round  numbers  as 
more  easily  retained  by  the  memory;  so  that  when 
you  come  to  consult  chronological  books  or  tables, 
you  will  find  variances  of  some  years  between  them 
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and  the  above  accounts;  but  precise  exactness  is  not 
material  to  a beginner. 

I offer  this  short  table  as  a little  specimen  of  what 
you  may  easily  do  for  yourself;  but  even  this  sketch, 
slight  as  it  is,  will  give  you  a general  notion  of  the 
ancient  history  of  the  world,  from  the  deluge  to  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

Within  this  period  flourished  the  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man republics,  with  the  history  and  chronology  of 
which  it  will  be  expected  you  should  be  tolerably 
well  acquainted;  and  indeed  you  will  find  nothing 
in  the  records  of  mankind  so  entertaining.  Greece 
was  divided  into  many  petty  states,  whose  various 
revolutions  and  annals  you  can  never  hope  distinctly 
to  remember;  you  are  therefore  to  consider  them  as 
forming  together  one  great  kingdom — like  the  Ger- 
manic body,  or  the  united  provinces — composed  sep- 
arately of  different  governments,  but  sometimes  act- 
ing with  united  force  for  their  common  interest.  The 
JLacedemonian  government,  formed  by  Lycurgus  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3100 — and  the  Athenian , regu- 
lated by  Solon  about  the  year  3440 — will  chiefly 
engage  your  attention. 

In  pursuing  the  Grecian  chronology,  you  need  only 
perhaps  make  one  stand  or  Epocha — at  the  time  of 
Socrates,  that  wisest  of  philosophers,  whom  you  must 
have  heard  of — who  lived  about  3570  years  from  the 
creation,  and  about  530  before  Christ:  for  within  the 
term  of  150  years  before  Socrates,  and  200  after  him, 
will  fall  in  most  of  the  great  events  and  illustrious 
characters  of  the  Grecian  history. 

I must  inform  you  that  the  Grecian  method  of  dat 
ing  time  was  by  Olympiads — that  is  four  compleat 
years — so  called  from  the  celebration,  every  fifth 
year,  of  the  Olympic  Games,  which  were  contests  in 
all  the  manly  exercises,  such  as  wrestling,  boxing, 
running,  chariot-racing,  & c.  They  were  instituted 
in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  took  their  name  from  Olym- 
pia, a city  of  Elis,  near  which  they  were  performed: 
they  were  attended  by  all  ranks  of  people,  from  eve- 
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ry  state  in  Greece;  the  noblest  youths  Were  eager  to 
obtain  the  prize  of  victory,  Which  was  no  other  than 
an  olive  crown,  but  esteemed  the  most' distinguishing 
ornament.  These  games  continued  all  the  time  that 
Greece  retained  any  spark  of  liberty;  and  with  them 
begins  the  authentic  history  of  that  country,  all  be- 
fore being  considered  as  fabulous.  You  must  there- 
fore ehdeavour  to  remember  that  they  began  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3*228;  after  the  flood  1570  years  ; 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy  400;  before  the  build- 
ing of  Rome  23,  before  Cyrus  about  200,  and  770 
before  Christ.  If  vou  cannot  retain  all  these  dates, 
at  least  you  must  not  foil  to  remember  the  near  coin- 
cidence of  the  first  Olympiad  with  the  building  of 
Rome,  which  is  of  great  consequence,  because,  as 
the  Grecians  reckoned  time  by  Olympiads,  the  Ro- 
mans dated  from  the  building  of  their  city:  and  as 
these  two  Eras  are  within  23  years  of  each  other, 
you  may,  for  the  ease  of  memory,  suppose  them  to 
begin  together,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3228. 

In  reading  the  history  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
which  continued  in  that  form  of  government  to  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar’s  dictatorship,  about  the  year 
of  the  world  39(j0,  and  about  48  years  before  Christ, 
you  will  make  as  many  epochas  as  you  find  conve- 
nient: I will  mention  only  two ; the  sacking  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls,  which  happened  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3620,  in  the  365th  year  of  the  city,  in  the  97th  Olym- 
piad, before  Christ  385,  and  about  30  years  before 
the  birth  of  Alexander.  The  second  epocha  may  be 
the  608th  year  of  the  city;  when,  after  three  obsti- 
nate wars,  Carthage  was  destroyed,  and  Rome  was 
left  without  a rival. 

Perhaps  the  following  bad  verses,  which  were  given 
me  when  I was  young,  may  help  to  fix  in  your  mind 
the  important  Eras  of  the  Roman  and  Grecian  dates: 
— You  must  not  laugh  at  them,  for  chronologers  do 
not  pique  themselves  on  their  poetry,  but  they  make 
use  of  numbers  and  rhymes  merely  as  assistants  to 
memory,  being  so  easily  learned  by  heart. 

2 N J 
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“ Rome  and  Olympiads  bear  the  same  date, 
u Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

“ In*  three  hundred  and  sixty  was  Rome  sack’d  and  torn, 

“ Thirty  Summers  before  Alexander  was  born." 

Vou  will  allow  that  what  I have  said  in  these  few 
pages  is  very  easily  learned — yet,  little  as  it  is,  I will 
venture  to  say  that,  were  you  as  perfectly  mistress  of 
it  as  of  your  alphabet,  you  might  answer  several 
questions  relating  to  ancient  chronology  more  readi- 
ly than  many  who  pretend  to  know  something  of  this 
science.  One  is  not  so  much  required  to  tell  the 
precise  year,  in  which  a great  man  lived,  as  to  know 
with  whom  he  was  cotemporary  in  other  parts  of  the 
world — I would  know  then,  from  the  slight  sketch 
above  given,  about  what  year  of  the  Roman  republic 
Alexander  the  Great  lived? — You  would  quickly  run 
over  in  your  mind,  “ Alexander  lived  in  the  3670th 
“ year  of  the  world,  330  before  Christ,  consequently 
“ he  must  have  flourished  about  the  400 tli  of  Rome, 
“ which  had  endured  750  years  when  Christ  was 
“ born.”  Or,  suppose  it  was  asked,  what  was  the 
condition  of  Greece,  at  the  time  of  the  sacking  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls  ? Had  any  particular  state,  or 
the  united  body,  chosen  then  to  take  advantage  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Romans? — You  consider  that 
the  365th  year  of  the  city,  the  date  of  that  event,  is 
385  before  Christ:  consequently  this  must  have  hap- 
pened about  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  father  of 
Alexander,  when  the  Grecians,  under  such  a leader, 
might  have  extirpated  the  Roman  nation  from  the 
earth,  had  they  ever  heard  of  them,  or  thought  the 
conquest  of  them  an  object  worthy  their  ambition. 

Numerous  questions  might  be  answered  in  the  like 
manner,  even  on  this  very  narrow  circumscribed  plan, 
if  it  was  completely  mastered.  I might  require  that 
other  periods  or  epochas  should  be  learned  with  the 

same  exactness but  these  may  serve  to  explain  my 

meaning,  and  to  shew  you  how  practicable  and  easy 
it  is.  One  thing,  however,  I must  observe — though 


That  is,  in  the  3C5th  year  of  the  city. 
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nerhaps  it  is  sufficiently  obvious— which  is,  that  you 
can  make  no  use  of  this  sketch  of  ancient  Chrono- 
logy, nor  even  hope  to  retain  it,  till  you  have  1'ea'j  t',e 
ancient  history.  When  you  have  gone  through  BoU 
lin’s  Ancient  History  once,  then  will  be  the  time  to 
fix  the  ancient  Chronology  deep  in  your  mind,  which 
will  very  much  enhance  the  pleasure  and  use  ot  read- 
in-  it  a second  time:  for  you  must  remember  that 
nobody  reads  a history  to  much  purpose,  who  does 

not  go  over  it  more  than  once. 

When  you  have  got  through  your  course  ot  an- 
cient history,  and  are  come  to  the  more  modern, 
you  must  then  have  recourse  to  the  second  ot  the 
three  divisions,  viz.  middle  Chronology;  containing 
about  800  years,  from  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and 
from  within  50  years  ot  the  rise  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, to  Charlemagne,  who  died  in  814. 

This  period,  except  in  the  earliest  part  of  it,  is  too 
much  involved  in  obscurity  to  require  a very  minute 
knowledge  of  its  history;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  nx 
two  or  three  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  by 


their  proper  dates. 

The  first  epocha  to  be  observed  is  the  year  ot  our 
Lord  330;  when  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  em- 
peror, who  restored  peace  to  the  oppresseo  and  perse- 
cuted church,  removed  tire  seat  ot  empire  from  Rome 
to  Byzantium,  called  afterwards  from  him  Constan- 
tinople. After  his  time,  about  the  year  400,  began 
those  irruptions  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  other 
northern  nations,  who  settled  themselves  all  oyer  the 
western  parts  of  the  Roman  Lmpire,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  several  states  which  now  subsist 
in  Europe. 

The  next  epocha  is  the  year  522;  for  the  ease  of 
memory  say  600;  when  Mahomet,  by  his  successful 
imposture,  became  the  founder  ot  the  Saracen  em- 
pire, which  his  followers  extended  over  a great  part 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  over  some  provinces  ot  Eu- 
rope. At  the  same  time,  St,  Gregory,  bishop  of 
Rome,  began  to  assume  a spiritual  power,  which 
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grew  by  degrees  into  that  absolute  and  enormous 
dominion  so  long  maintained  by  the  popes  over  the 
greatest  part  of  Christendom.  St.  Augustine,  a mis- 
sionary from  St.  Gregory,  about  this  time  began  the 
conversion  of  Great  Britain  to  Christianity. 

The  third  and  concluding  epocha  in  this  division 
is  the  year  800;  when  Charlemagne,  king  of  France, 
after  having  subdued  the  Saxons,  repressed  the  Sara- 
cens, and  established  the  temporal  dominion  of  the 
Pope  by  a grant  of  considerable  territories,  was  elect- 
ed emperor  of  the  west  and  protector  of  the  church. 
The  date  of  this  event  corresponds  with  that  remark- 
able period  of  our  English  history,  the  union  of  the 
Heptarchy  or  seven  kingdoms,  under  Egbert. 

As  to  the  third  part  of  Chronology,  namely,  the 
modern,  I shall  spare  you  and  myself  all  trouble  about 
it  at  present;  for,  if  you  follow  the  course  of  reading 
which  I shall  recommend,  it  will  be  some  years  be- 
fore you  reach  modern  history;  and,  when  you  do, 
you  will  easily  make  periods  for  yourself,  if  you  do 
but  remember  carefully  to  examine  the  dates  as  you 
read,  and  to  impress  on  your  memory  those  of  very 
remarkable  reigns  or  events. 

I fear  you  are  by  this  time  tired  of  Chronology ; 
but,  my  sole  intention  in  what  I have  said  is  to  con- 
vince you  that  it  is  a science  not  out  of  your  reach 
in  the  moderate  degree  that  is  requisite  for  you  : the 
last  volume  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History  is  the 
best  English  Chronological  work  1 know ; if  that 
does  not  come  in  your  way,  there  is  an  excellent 
French  one,  called  Tablertes  Chronologiques  de 
1’Histoire  Universelle,  Du  Fresnoy,  3 tomes,  Paris: 
there  is  also  a chart  of  universal  history,  including 
Chronology,  and  a Biographical  chart;  both  by  Priest- 
ley, which  you  may  find  of  service  to  you. 

Indeed,  my  dear,  a woman  makes  a poor  figure  who 
affects,  as  I have  heard  some  ladies  do,  to  disclaim  all 
knowledge  of  times  and  dates : the  strange  contusion 
they  make  of  events,  which  happened  in  different  pe- 
riods, and  the  state  of  ignorance  when  such  are  re- 
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ferred  to  as  are  commonly  known,  are  sufficiently 
pitiable:  but  the  highest  mark  ot  folly  is  to  be  proud 
of  such  ignorance;  a resource  in  which  some  of  our 
sex  find  great  consolation. 


On  the  Manner  and  Course  of  Reading 
“ HISTORY. 

by  MRS.  CHAPONE. 

" When  I recommend  to  you  to  gain  some  insight 
into  the  general  history  of  the  world,  perhaps  you 
will  think  I propose  a formidable  task ; but,  your 
apprehensions  will  vanish,  when  you  consider  that 
of  near  half  the  globe  we  have  no  histones  at  all;— 
that,  of  other  parts  of  it,  a few  facts  only  are  known 
to  us,  and  that,  even  of  those  nations,  which  make 
the  greatest  figure  in  history,  the  early  ages  are  in- 
volved in  obscurity  and  fable:  it  is  not  indeed  allow- 
able to  be  totally  ignorant  even  of  those  fables,  be- 
cause they  are  the  frequent  subjects  of  poetry  and 
painting,  and  are  often  referred  to  in  more  authentic 
histories. 

The  first  recorders  of  actions  are  generally  poets ; 
in  the  historical  songs  of  the  bards  are  found  the  only 
accounts  of  the  first  ages  of  every  state;  but  in  these 
we  must  naturally  expect  to  find  truth  mixed  with 
fiction,  and  often  disguised  in  allegory.  In  such  ear- 
ly times,  before  science  has  enlightened  the  minds 
of  men,  people  are  ready  to  believe  every  thing;  and 
the  historian,  having  no  restraints  from  the  fear  of 
contradiction  or  criticism,  delivers  the  most  impro- 
bable and  absurd  tales  as  an  account  of  the  lives  and 
actions  of  their  forefathers : thus  the  first  heroes  of 
every  nation  are  gods,  or  the  sons  of  gods;  and  eve- 
ry great  event  is  accompanied  with  some  supernatu- 
ral agency:  Homer,  whom  I have  already  mentioned 
as  a poet,  you  will  find  the  most  agreeable  historian 
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of  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  and  Virgil  will  shew  you 
the  supposed  origin  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  observe  some  regu- 
lar plan  in  your  historical  studies,  which  can  never 
be  pursued  with  advantage  otherwise  than  in  a con- 
tinued series.  I do  not  mean  to  confine  you  solely 
to  that  kind  of  reading — on  the  contrary,  I wish  you 
frequently  to  relax  with  poetry  or  some  other  amuse- 
ment, whilst  you  are  pursuing  your  course  of  histo- 
ry; I only  mean  to  warn  you  against  mixing  ancient 
history  with  modern,  or  general  histories  of  one  place 
with  particular  reigns  in  another ; by  which  desultory 
manner  of  reading,  many  people  distract  and  con- 
found their  memories,  and  retain  nothing  to  auy  pur- 
pose from  such  a confused  mass  of  materials. 

The  most  ancient  of  all  histories  you  will  read  is 
your  Bible;  from  thence  you  will  proceed  to  Robin’s 
Ancient  History,  in  which  he  very  ingeniously  points 
out  the  connection  of  profane  with  sacred  history, 
and  enlightens  his  narrative  with  many  agreeable  and 
improving  reflections,  and  many  very  pleasing  detach- 
ed stories  and  anecdotes,  which  may  serve  you  as 
resting  places  in  your  journey.  It  would  be  a use- 
ful exercise  of  your  memory  and  judgment,  to  re- 
count these  interesting  passages  to  a triend,  either 
by  letter  or  in  conversation;  not  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  but  in  your  own  natural  style — by  memory, 
and  not  by  book ; and  to  add  whatever  remarks  may 
occur  to  you.  I need  not  say  that  you  will  please 
me  much,  whenever  you  are  disposed  to  make  this 

use  of  me.  . 

The  want  of  memory  is  a great  discouragement  in 
historical  pursuits,  and  is  what  every  body  complains 
of.  Many  artificial  helpshavebeen  invented,  of  which, 
those  who  have  tried  them  can  best  tell  you  the  ef- 
fects; but  the  most  natural  and  pleasant  expedient 
is  that  of  conversation  with  a friend,  who  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  which  you  are  readiug.  By  such 
conversations,  you  will  find  out  how  much  is  usually 
retained  of  what  is  read,  and  you  will  learn  to  select 
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those  characters  and  facts  which  are  best  woitli i pre- 
serving; for,  it  is  by  trying  to  remember  every  thing 
without  distinction,  that  young  people  are  so  apt  to 
lose  every  trace  of  what  they  read.  By  repeating  to 
vonr  friend  what  you  can  recollect,  you  will  hx  it  in 
your  memory;  and,  if  you  should  omit  any  striking 
particular,  which  ought  to  be  retained,  that  friend 
will  remind  you  of  it,  and  will  direct  your  attention 
to  it  on  a second  perusal.  It  is  a good  rule,  to  cast 
vour  eve  each  day  over  what  you  read  the  day  before, 
and  to  look  over  the  contents  of  every  book  when 


you  have  finished  it.  _ 

Rollin’s  work  takes  in  a large  compass—but,  ot 
all  the  ancient  nations  it  treats  of,  perhaps  there  are 
only  the  Grecians  and  Romans,  whose  stones  ought 
to  be  read  with  an  anxious  desire  of  retaining  them 
perfectly : for  the  rest,  such  as  the  Assyrians,  Egyp* 
tians,  &c.,  I believe  you  would  find,  on  examination, 
that  most  of  those,  who  are  supposed  tolerably  well 
read  in  history,  remember  no  more  than  a few  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  and  characters.  I tell  you 
this  to  prevent  you  being  discouraged  on  finding  so 
little  remain  in  your  mind  after  reading  these  less  in- 
teresting parts  of  ancient  history. 

But,  when  you  come  to  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
stories,  I expect  to  find  you  deeply  interested  and 
highly  entertained  ; and,  of  consequence,  eager  to 
treasure  up  in  your  memory  those  heroic  actions  and 
exalted  characters,  by  which  a young  mind  is  natur- 
ally so  much  animated  and  impressed.  As  Greece 
and  Rome  were  distinguished  as  much  for  genius  as 
valour,  and  were  the  theatres,  not  only  of  the  greatest 
military  actions,  the  noblest  efforts  of  liberty  and 
patriotism,  but  of  the  highest  perfection  of  arts  and 
sciences,  their  immortal  fame  is  a subject  of  wonder 
and  emulation,  even  to  these  distant  ages;  and,  it  is 
thought  a shameful  degree  of  ignorance,  even  in  our 
sex,  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  revolu* 
tions  of  their  governments,  and  with  the  characters 
and  stories  of  their  most  illustrious  heroes.  Perhaps, 
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when  you  are  told  that  the  government  and  the  na- 
tional character  of  your  own  countrymen  have  been 
compared  w ith  those  of  the  Romans,  it  may  not  be 
an  useless  amusement,  in  reading  the  Roman  history, 
to  carry  this  observation  in  your  mind ; and  to  ex- 
amine how  far  the  parallel  holds  good.  The  French 
have  been  thought  to  resemble  the  Athenians  in  their 
genius,  though  not  in  their  love  of  liberty.  These 
little  hints  sometimes  serve  to  awaken  reflection  and 
attention  in  young  readers ; I leave  you  to  make  what 
use  of  them  you  please. 

When  you  have  got  through  Rollin,  if  you  add  Ver- 
tot’s  Roman  Revolutions — a short,  and  very  enter- 
taining work,  you  may  be  said  to  have  read  as  much 
as  is  absolutely  necessary  of  ancient  history.  Plu- 
tarch’s Lives  of  famous  Greeks  and  Romans,  a book 
deservedly  of  the  highest  reputation,  can  never  be 
read  to  so  much  advantage  as  immediately  after  the 
histories  of  Greece  and  Rome:  I should  even  prefer 
reading  each  life  in  Plutarch,  immediately  after  the 
history  of  each  particular  hero,  as  you  meet  with 
them  in  Rollin  or  in  Vertot. 

If  hereafter  you  choose  to  enlarge  your  plan,  and 
should  wish  to  know  more  of  any  particular  people 
or  period  than  you  find  in  Rollin,  the  sources  from 
which  he  drew  may  be  open  to  you — for  there  are,  I 
believe,  French  or  English  translations  of  all  the  origi- 
nal historians,  from  whom  he  extracted  his  materials. 

Crevier’s  continuation  of  Rollin,  I believe,  gives 
the  best  account  of  the  Roman  emperors  down  to 
Constantine.  What  shocking  instances  will  you 
there  meet  with,  of  the  terrible  effects  of  lawless  power 
on  the  human  mind!— How  will  you  be  amazed  to 
see  the  most  promising  characters  changed  by  flat- 
tery and  self-indulgence  into  monsters  that  disgrace 

humanity  ! To  read  a series  of  such  lives  as  those  of 

Tiberius,  Nero,  or  Domitian,  would  be  intoleiable, 
were  we  not  consoled  by  the  view  of  those  excellent 
emperors,  who  remained  uncorrupted  through  a 1 
temptations:  When  the  mind,  disgusted,  depressed, 
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and  terrified,  turns  from  the  contemplation  of  those 
depths  of  vice,  to  which  human  nature  may  he  sunk, 
a Titus  the  delight  of  mankind — a Trajan — an  Anto- 

ninus restore  it  to  an  exulting  sense  of  the  dignity, 

to  which  that  nature  may  be  exalted  by  virtue.  No- 
thing is  more  awful  than  this  consideration : a human 
creature  given  up  to  vice  is  infinitely  below  the  most 
abject  brute:  The  same  creature,  trained  by  virtue 
to  the  utmost  perfection  of  his  nature,  is  “ but  a little 
44  lower  than  the  angels,  and  is  crowned  with  glory 
44  and  immortality.” 

Before  you  enter  upon  the  modern  history  of  any 
particular  kingdom,  it  will  be  proper  to  gain  some 
idea  of  that  interval  between  ancient  and  modern 
times,  which  is  justly  called  the  dark  and  barbarous 
ages — and  which  lasted  from  Constantine  to  Charle- 
magne— perhaps  oue  might  say  to  some  centuries 
after.  On  the  irruption  of  the  northern  Barbarians, 
who  broke  the  Roman  empire,  and  dissipated  all  the 
treasures  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  riches,  which 
had  been  so  long  accumulating  in  that  enormous 
state,  the  European  world  may  be  said  to  have  re- 
turned to  a second  infancy ; and  the  Monkish  legends, 
which  are  the  only  records  preserved  of  the  times  in 
which  they  were  written,  are  not  less  fabulous  than 
the  tales  of  the  demi-gods.  I must  profess  myself 
ignorant  how  to  direct  you  to  any  distinct  or  amus- 
ing knowledge  of  the  history  of  Europe  during  this 
period : — some  collect  it  from  Puffendorf  s Introduc- 
tion— some  from  The  Universal  History and  now, 

perhaps,  with  more  advantage  and  delight,  from  the 
first  volume  of  Robertson’s  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  which 
he  traces  the  progress  of  civilization,  government, 
and  arts,  from  the  first  settlements  of  the  Barbarians  5 
and  shews  the  foundation  of  the  several  states,  into 
which  Europe  is  now  divided,  and  of  those  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  politics,  which  prevail  iu  this  quarter  of 
the  world. 

In  these  dark  ages,  you  will  find  no  single  char- 
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acter  so  interesting  as  that  of  Mahomet that  bold 

impostor,  who  extended  his  usurped  dominion  equal- 
ly over  the  minds  and  properties  of  men,  and  propa- 
gated a new  religion,  whilst  he  founded  a new  em- 
pire, over  a large  portion  of  the  globe.  His  life  has 
been  written  by  various  hands. 

^ When  you  come  to  the  particular  histories  of  the 
European  states,  your  own  country  seems  to  demand 
the  precedence;  and  there  is  no  part  so  commodious 
to  set  out  from,  since  you  cannot  learn  the  history  of 
Great  Britain,  without  becoming  in  some  degree  ac- 
quainted with  almost  every  neighbouring  nation,  and 
without  finding  your  curiosity  excited  to  know  more 
of  those,  with  whom  we  are  most  connected. 

By  the  amazing  progress  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce, within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  more  connected:  the  most  distant 
people  are  become  well  acquainted,  who,  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  never  heard  of  one  another’s  existence ; 
but  we  are  still  every  day  exploring  new  regions, 
and  every  day  see  greater  reason  to  expect  that  im- 
mense countries  may  yet  be  discovered,  and  America 
no  longer  retain  the  name  of  the  New  World.  You 
may  pass  to  every  quarter  of  the  earth,  and  find  your- 
self still  in  the  British  dominion;  this  island,  in  which 
we  live,  is  the  least  portion  of  it;  and,  if  we  are  to 
adopt  the  style  of  ancient  conquerors,  we  might  call 
it  the  throne,  from  which  we  rule  the  world.  To 
this  boast  we  are  better  entitled  than  some  of  those 
who  formerly  called  themselves  Masters  of  the  Globe , 
as  we  possess  an  empire  of  greater  extent,  and,  from 
the  superior  advantages  of  our  commerce,  much  great- 
er power  and  riches : but  we  have  now  too  many 
ri  vals  in  dominion,  to  take  upon  us  such  haughty  titles. 

You  cannot  be  said  to  know  the  history  of  that 
empire,  of  which  you  are  a subject,  without  knowing 
something  of  the  “East  and  West  Indies,  where  so 
great  a part  of  it  is  situated : and  you  will  find  the 
accounts  of  the  discovery  and  conquests  of  America 
very  entertaining,  though  you  will  be  shocked  at  the 
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injustice  and  cruelty  of  its  conquerors.  But,  with 
which  of  the  glorious  conquerors  of  mankind  must 
not  humanity  be  shocked ! — Ambition,  the  most  re- 
morseless of  all  passions,  pursues  its  object  by  all 
sorts  of  means : justice,  mercy,  truth,  and  every  tiling 
most  sacred,  in  vain  oppose  its  progress! — alas,  my 
dear,  shall  I venture  to  tell  you  that  the  history  of 
the  world  is  little  else  than  a shocking  account  of 
the  wickedness  and  folly  of  the  ambitious! — The 
world  has  ever  been,  and,  I suppose,  ever  must  be, 
governed  and  insulted  by  these  aspiring  spirits;  it 
has  always,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  groaned  un- 
der their  unjust  usurpation. 

But  let  not  the  horror  of  such  a scene  put  a stop 
to  your  curiosity;  it  is  proper  you  should  know  man- 
kind as  they  are:  You  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
heroes  of  the  earth,  and  perhaps  you  may  be  too  well 
recpnciled  to  them : Mankind  have  in  general  a strong 
bias  in  their  favour;  we  see  them  surrounded  with 
pomp  and  splendor — every  thing  that  relates  to  them 
has  an  air  of  grandeur — and,  whilst  we  admire  their 
natural  powers,  we  are  too  apt  to  pardon  the  detest- 
able abuse  of  them,  to  the  injury  and  ruin  of  the  hu- 
man race.  We  are  dazzled  with  false  glory,  and 
willingly  give  into  the  delusion; — for  mighty  con- 
quests, like  great  conflagrations,  have  something  of 
the  sublime  that  pleases  the  imagination,  though  we 
know,  if  we  reflect  at  all,  that  the  consequences  of 
them  are  devastation  and  misery. 

The  Western  and  Eastern  world  will  present  to 
you  very  different  prospects.  In  America,  the  first 
European  conquerors  found  nature  in  great  simpli- 
city; society  still  in  its  infancy;  and  consequently 
the  arts  and  sciences  yet  unknown  : so  that  the  fa- 
cility, with  which  they  overpowered  these  poor  in- 
nocent people,  was  entirely  owing  to  their  superior 
knowledge  in  the  arts  of  destroying.  They  found 
the  inhabitants  brave  enthusiastic  patriots,  but  with- 
out either  the  military  or  political  arts  necessary  for 
their  defence.  The  two  great  kingdoms  of  Mexico 
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and  Peru  liad  alone  made  some  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion; they  were  both  formed  into  regular  states,  and 
bad  gained  some  order  and  discipline;  from  these 
therefore  the  Spaniards  met  with  something  like  an 
opposition.  At  first  indeed  the  invaders  appeared 
supernatural  beings,  who  came  upon  them  flying  over 
the  ocean,  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  who,  mount- 
ed on  fiery  animals,  unknown  in  that  country,  attack- 
ed them  with  thunder  and  lightning  in  their  hands 

for  such  the  fire-arms  of  the  Spaniards  appeared  to 
this  astonished  people.  But,  from  being  worshipped 
as  gods,  they  soon  came  to  be  feared  as  evil  spirits ; 
and  being  in  time  discovered  to  be  men,  different  from 
the  Americans  only  in  their  outrageous  injustice,  and 
in  the  cruel  arts  of  destroying,  they  were  abhorred 
and  boldly  opposed.  The  resistance,  however,  of  a 
million  of  these  poor  naked  people,  desperately 
crowding  on  each  other  to  destruction,  served  only  to 
make  their  ruin  more  complete.  The  Europeans 
have  destroyed,  with  the  most  shocking  barbarity, 
many  millions  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  these 
countries,  and  have  ever  since  been  depopulating 
Europe  and  Africa  to  supply  their  places. 

Though  our  own  countrymen  have  no  reason  to 
boast  of  the  justice  and  humanity  of  their  proceed- 
ings in  America,  yet,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  Spaniards,  our  possessions  there  were  innocently 
acquired.  Some  of  them  were  gained  by  conquest, 
or  cession,  from  Spain  and  from  other  European 
powers.  Some  by  contract  with  the  natives,  or  by 
settlements  on  uninhabited  lands.  We  are  now  pos^ 
sessed  of  a series  of  colonies,*  extending  above  2000 
miles  along  the  whole  Eastern  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, besides  many  islands  of  immense  value.  These 
countries,  instead  of  being  thinly  peopled  by  a few 
hordes  of  ignorant  savages,  are  now  adorned  with 
many  great  cities,  and  innumerable  rich  plantations, 
which  have  made  ample  returns  to  their  mother  coun- 


* This  was  written  before  the  American  Revolution. 
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trv  for  the  dangers  and  expences  which  at  first  at- 
tended their  establishment.  Blest  with  more  natural 
advantages  than  almost  any  country  in  the  world, 
they  are  making  a swift  progress  in  wealth  and  gran- 
deur, and  seem  likely,  in  some  future  period,  to  be 
as  much  the  seat  of  empire  and  of  science  as  Europe 
is  at  present.  Whether  their  attainments  in  virtue 
and  happiness  will  keep  pace  with  their  advancement 
in  know  ledge,  wealth,  and  power,  is  much  to  be  ques- 
tioned ; for  you  will  observe,  in  your  historical  view 
of  the  several  great  empires  of  the  world,  that  as  each 
grew  up  towards  the  highest  pitch  of  greatness,  the 
seeds  of  destruction  grew  up  with  it;  luxury  and  vice, 
by  debasing  the  minds,  and  enervating  the  bodies  of 
the  people,  left  them  all,  in  their  turns,  an  easy  prey 
to  poorer  and  more  valiant  nations. 

In  the  East,  the  Europeans  introduced  themselves 
in  a milder  way : admitted  first  as  traders,  and  for  the 
more  commodious  carrying  on  their  commerce,  in- 
dulged by  the  powers  of  the  country,  in  establishing 
a few  small  factories— they  by  gentle  degrees  extend- 
ed and  strengthened  their  settlements  there,  till  their 
force  became  considerable  enough  to  be  thought  an 
useful  auxiliary  to  contending  princes;  and,  as  it  has 
often  happened  to  those  who  have  called  in  foreign 
powers  to  interfere  in  their  domestic  contentions,  by 
availing  themselves  of  the  disturbances  of  a dismem- 
bered monarchy,  they  at  length  raised  a power,  al- 
most independent  of  their  employers.  Soon,  the  se- 
veral European  nations,  who  had  thus  got  footing  in 
the  Indies,  jealous  of  each  other’s  growing  greatness, 
made  the  feuds  of  the  native  princes  subservient  to 
their  mutual  contests — till  within  a few  years,  the 
English,  by  a happy  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
obtained  the  mastery,  and  expelled  their  rivals  from 
all  their  considerable  settlements. 

The  rapidity  of  our  conquests  here  has  been  per- 
haps equal  to  that  of  the  first  invaders  of  America — 
but  from  different  causes.  Here  we  found  an  old 
established  empire  advanced  to  its  crisis;  the  mag- 
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nificence  and  luxury  of  the  great  carried  to  the  high- 
est excess,  and  the  people  in  a proportionable  degree 
of  oppression  and  debasement.  Thus  ripe  for  de- 
struction, the  rival  ships  of  the  viceroys,  who,  from  the 
weakness  of  the  government,  had  become  independent 
sovereigns— and  the  dastardly  spirit  of  the  meaner 
people,  indifferent  to  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
compelled  to  fight,  encouraged  these  ambitious  mer- 
chants to  push  their  advantages  farther  than  they 
could  at  first  have  supposed  possible:  with  astonish- 
ment they  saw  the  intrepid  leaders  of  a few  hundreds 
of  brave  free  Britons  boldly  oppose  and  repeatedly 
put  to  flight  millions  of  these  effeminate  Indian  slaves 
— and,  in  a short  time,  raise  for  themselves  an  em- 
pire much  larger  than  their  mother  country. 

From  these  remote  quarters  of  the  world,  let  us 
now  return  to  Great  Britain,  with  the  history  of  which 
you  ought  certainly  to  acquaint  yourself,  before  you 
enter  upon  that  of  any  other  European  kingdom.  If 
you  have  courage  and  industry  enough  to  begin  so 
high  as  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar,  before  which 
nothing  is  known  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island, 
you  may  set  out  with  Rapin,  and  proceed  with  him 
to  William  the  Conqueror.  From  this  era  there  are 
other  histories  of  Eugland  more  entertaining  than  his, 
though  I believe  none  esteemed  more  authentic. 
Party  so  strongly  influences  both  historians  and  their 
readers,  that  itis  a difficult  and  invidious  task  to  point 
out  the  best  amongst  the  number  of  English  histories 
that  offer  themselves:  but,  as  you  will  not  read  with 
a critical  viewr,  nor  enter  deeply  into  politics,  I think 
you  may  be  allowed  to  choose  that  which  is  most 
entertaining;  and,  in  this  view,  I believe  the  general 
voice  M ill  direct  you  to  Hume,  though  he  goes  no 
farther  than  the  Revolution.  Among  other  histori- 
ans, do  not  forget  my  darling  Shakespeare,  a faithful 
as  well  as  a most  agreeable  one;  whose  historical 
plays,  if  read  in  a series,  will  fix  in  your  memory  the 
reigns  he  has  chosen,  more  durably  than  any  other 
history.  You  need  not  fear  his  leading  you  into  any 
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material  mistakes,  for  he  keeps  surprisingly  close  to 
the  truth,  as  well  in  the  characters  as  in  the  events. 
One  cannot  but  wish  he  had  given  us  a play  upon 
the  reigu  of  every  English  King,  as  it  would  have 
been  the  pleasantest,  and  perhaps  the  most  useful 
way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it. 

For  the  other  portion  of  Great  Britain,  Robertson’s 
history  of  Scotland  is  a delightful  work,  and  of  a 
moderate  size. 

Next  to  your  own  country,  France  will  be  the  most 
interesting  subject  of  your  inquiries : our  ancient 
possessions  in  that  country,  and  the  frequent  contests 
we  have  been  engaged  in  with  its  inhabitants,  con- 
nect their  history  with  our  own.  The  extent  of  their 
dominion  and  influence,  their  supposed  superiority 
in  elegance  and  politeness,  their  eminence  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  that  intercourse  of  thought,  if  I may 
so  call  it,  which  subsists  between  11s,  by  the  mutual 
communication  of  literary  productions,  make  them 
peculiarly  interesting  to  us;  and  we  cannot  but  find 
our  curiosity  excited  to  know  their  story,  and  to  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  character,  genius,  and 
sentiments  of  this  nation. 

I do  not  know  of  any  general  history  of  France 
that  will  answer  your  purpose  except  that  of  Mezerai, 
which,  even  in  the  abridgement,  is  a pretty  large 
work;  there  is  a very  modern  one  by  Velly  and  others, 
which  perhaps  may  be  more  lively,  but  is  still  more 
voluminous,  and  not  yet  completed.  From  Mezerai 
you  may  proceed  with  Voltaire  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

In  considering  the  rest  of  Europe,  your  curiosity 
may  be  confined  within  narrow  limits.  Modem 
history  is,  trom  the  nature  of  it,  much  more  minute 
and  laborious  than  the  ancient,  and  to  pursue  that  of 
so  many  various  kingdoms  and  governments  would 
be  a task  unequal  to  your  leisure  and  abilities,  at  least 
for  several  years  to  come;  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  present  system  of  politics  and 
commerce  has  formed  such  a relation  between  the 
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different  powers  of  Europe,  that  they  are  in  a man- 
ner members  of  one  great  body,  and  a total  ignorance 
of  any  considerable  state  would  throw  an  obscurity 
even  upon  the  affairs  of  your  own  country:  an  ac- 
quaintance however  with  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances, that  distinguish  the  principal  govern- 
ments, will  sufficiently  enlighten  you,  and  will  ena- 
ble you  to  comprehend  whatever  relates  to  them,  in 
the  histories  with  which  you  are  more  familiar.  In- 
stead of  referring  you  for  this  purpose  to  dull  and 
uninteresting  abridgments,  I choose  rather  to  point 
out  to  you  a few  small  Tracts,  which  exhibit  striking 
and  lively  pictures,  not  easily  effaced  from  the  memo- 
ry, of  the  constitutions  and  the  most  remarkable  tran- 
sactions of  several  of  these  nations.  Such  are 

Sir  William  Temple’s  Essay  on  the  United  Prov- 
inces. 

His  Essay  on  Heroic  Virtue,  which  contains  some 
account  of  the  Saracen  Empire. 

Vertot’s  Revolutions  de  Suede. 

- - - - - - de  Portugal* 

Voltaire’s  Charles  12  de  Suede. 

- - - Pierre  le  Grand. 

Puffeudorf’s  Account  of  the  Popes,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  Modern  History. 

Some  part  of  the  History  of  Germany  and  Spain, 
you  will  see  more  in  detail  in  Robertson  s History 
of  Charles  the  Vth,  which  I have  already  recommend- 
ed to  you,  in  another  view. 

After  all  this,  you  may  still  be  at  a loss  for  the 
transactions  of  Europe,  in  the  last  fifty  years ; for 
the  purpose  of  giving  you,  in  a very  small  compass, 
some  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  during  that  period, 
I will  venture  to  recommend  one  book  more — Camp- 
bell's State  of  Europe. 
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A short  Account  of  the 

KINGS  AND  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  William  the  Conqueror,  to  the  Reign  of  George  III. 

Norman  Kings. 

William  the  Conqueror  was  the  son  of  Robert  duke 
of  Normandy,  by  one  of  his  Mistresses,  named  Har- 
loite,  a Skinner’s  daughter,  of  Falaize,  which  gave 
occasion  to  his  being  named  the  bastard,  though  his 
name  he  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  conqueror, 
from  his  conquering  England.  He  was  born  in  1026, 
and  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  Normandy  in 
1035,  being  at  that  time  only  nine  years  old ; and, 
after  bis  victory  at  Hastings  in  Sussex,  was  crowned 
king  of  England,  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  1066. 

He  was  tall,  and  so  large  that  his  corpulency  grew 
very  troublesome  to  him  in  his  latter  years ; his  strength 
was  so  great  that  historians  say  that  no  person  but 
himself  could  bend  his  bow.  He  was  laborious,  in- 
ured to  all  the  hardships  of  war,  and  patient  in  all 
seasons  of  hunger  and  thirst;  but  when  once  raised 
to  anger,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  appease  him  ; 
he  had  a great  soul  and  elevated  mind,  and  so  pro- 
digious was  his  genius,  that  nothing  escaped  his 
examination;  in  particular  he  delighted  in  war,  un- 
derstood it  well,  and  was  successful  in  it. 

He  died  of  a fever  at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  on  the 
9th  day  of  September,  1087,  in  the  61st  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  in  St. 

Stephen’s  abbey,  which  he  had  endowed  with  rich 
revenues. 

William  lid,  surnamed  Rufus, 

Succeeded  bis  father,  and  was  the  legitimate  son  of 

2 P 
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Maud,  daughter  of  Baldwin,  thefirstearl  ofFlanders. 

He  was  horn  in  the  year  1056,  was  crowned  king 
of  England  by  Lanfrank,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
on  the  17th  day  of  September,  1087,  and  being  wound- 
ed accidentally  as  he  was  hunting  in  New  Forest,  by 
one  of  his  domestics,  named  Walter  Tyrrel,  a French 
knight,  he  died  of  the  wound  on  the  2d  of  August, 
1100,  and  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign,  aged  44  years. 

The  only  good  quality  remarkable  in  this  king  was 
his  signal  courage,  which  amounted  almost  to  fierce- 
ness; however,  he  carried  his  vices  and  tyranny  to 
such  a height,  that  the  wound  he  received  was  con* 
sidered  not  as  the  effect  of  mere  chance,  but  as  sent 
by  the  hand  of  God,  in  order  to  rid  the  English  na 
tion  of  so  wicked  a prince. 

Henry  the  1st,  surnamed  Semi  Clerc. 

As  William  Rufus  left  no  issue,  his  brother  Hen- 
ry, by  the  same  mother,  succeeded  him,  and  was 
crowned  king  by  Maurice,  Bishop  of  London,  on  the 
5th  of  August,  1100. 

He  was  married  first  to  Maud,  daughter  of  Mal- 
colm, King  of  Scots,  and  afterwards  to  Adeliza, 
daughter  of  Geoffrey,  Earl  of  Louvain,  but  had  no 
issue. 

His  death  was  occasioned  by  eating  too  many 
lampreys,  for  they  threw  him  into  a fever,  of  which 
he  died,  in  the  castle  of  Lyon,  in  Brai,  near  Rouen, 
on  the  1st  day  of  Dec.  1135,  after  a reign  of  35  years, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Reading,  in  Berkshire. 

This  Prince  was  very  handsome,  sober,  brave,  and 
of  great  capacity ; he  "had  likewise  a great  love  for 
learning,  and  thence  acquired  the  name  of  Beau- 
Clerc : yet  these  good  qualities  were  sullied  by  cru- 
elty, implacability,  avarice  and  uncleanness. 

House  of  Slots. 

After  Henry’s  decease,  Stephen,  son  of  Adela, 
daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  Stephen 
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Earl  of  Blois,  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1135. 

He  died  on  the  25th  of  October,  1154,  in  the  19th 
year  of  his  reign,  and  the  50th  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  abbey  of  Feversham,  in  Kent. 

His  merit  consisted  in  the  greatness  of  his  coufage 
and  elevated  genius,  and  soundness  of  judgment;  he 
was  Very  well  skilled  in  military  matters,  having  had 
great  experience  and  wonderful  patience,  whilst  clem- 
ency and  munificence  were  the  least  of  his  virtues ; 
these  qualities  were  heightened  by  the  stature  and 
majesty  of  his  person,  all  of  which  rendered  him  one 
of  the  most  amiable  princes  of  his  time. 

Henry  the  lid. 

Henry  the  lid.  stirnamed  Plantagenet,  and  Duke 
of  Normandy,  succeeded  Stephen;  he  was  the  eld- 
est sort  of  Geoffrey,  Earl  of  Anjou,  To u rain C and 
Maine,  and  of  the  empress  Maud,  sole  heiress  to 
Henry  the  1st.  duke  of  Normandy. 

He  was  born  at  Manus  on  the  4th  of  March,  1 133, 
was  adopted  by  king  Stephen,  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1153,  and  crowned  king  of  England  on  the  19th 
of  December,  1154. 

This  prince  possessed  many  good  qualities,  for  he 
was  just,  brave,  generous,  magnificent,  clement,  and 
prudent;  though  his  ambition  and  lust  were  insatia- 
ble, and  his  anger  at  times  exceeding  violent. 

On  his  death-bed  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
to  the  church  of  Chinon,  and,  being  laid  before  the 
altar,  soon  expired;  after  which  his  corpse  was  car- 
ried to  Fontevraud,  as  he  ordered,  and  there  interred. 
He  died  on  the  5th  day  of  July,  1189,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a reign  of  34  years  8 months 
and  11  days. 

Richard  the  1st.  surnamed  Ccetir  de  JLion. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  the  lid.  his  second  son, 
Richard,  succeeded  him,  his  mother’s  name  was 
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Eleanor  of  Aquitain,  duchess  of  Guienne  and  Gas- 
cony, &c.  The  exceeding  bravery  of  this  prince 
acquired  him  the  name  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  or  Lion’s 
H eart,  but  for  any  other  virtue  it  is  quite  needless 
to  seek  for  it  in  him.  His  person  was  well  shaped, 
his  eyes  blue,  but  full  of  fire,  and  his  hair  of  a sandy 
colour. 

H is  death  was  occasioned  by  a wound  that  he  re- 
ceived by  an  arrow  at  the  siege  of  Chaluz  in  Limou- 
sin, of  which  he  died  on  the  6th  of  April,  1 199,  in 
the  43d  year  of  his  age,  and  10th  year  of  his  reign, 
and  was  buried  at  Fontevraud. 

John , surnamed  Lack- Land. 

John  came  to  the  crown  by  virtue  of  the  last  will 
of  Richard.  After  having  gone  through  many  trou- 
bles, vexations,  and  disappointments,  during  his 
reign,  chiefly  owing  to  his  vice  and  ambition,  he  died 
at  Newark,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1216,  through 
grief  for  having  lost  his  baggage,  which  was  very  rich, 
for  this  threw  him  into  a fever,  that  indeed  was  aug- 
mented by  eating  too  many  peaches. 

This  Prince  had  wit,  but  it  was  of  a vicious  kind, 
was  restless,  hot-headed,  and  impetuous,  but  had  no 
resolution  except  in  his  first  transports,  for  these  be- 
ing over,  he  was  soft,  indolent,  fearful  and  wavering; 
he  was  also  cruel,  voluptuous,  and  covetous;  he  had 
no  honour,  conscience,  religion,  or  regard  to  futuri- 
ty; he  died  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  and  the  18th 
of  his  reign.  During  his  reign  the  famous  Magna 
Charta  was  obtained  from  the  crown. 

Henry  the  Hid. 

This  prince  succeeded  his  father,  in  the  10th  year 
of  his  age ; he  was  born  October  the  1st.,  1207,  crown- 
ed at  Gloucester,  October  21,  1216,  and  died  at  Lon- 
don on  the  16th  of  November,  1272,  aged  66  years, 
of  which  he  had  reigned  56  years  and  20  days. 

He  was  a Prince  of  very  mean  parts,  and  naturally 
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inconstant  and  capricious ; be  loved  money  to  excess, 
yet  he  squandered  it  away  so  idly,  that  the  prodigi- 
ous sums  he  levied  on  his  subjects  did  not  make  him 
at  all  the  richer.  As  to  his  courage  nothing  can  be 
said,  because  he  never  gave  any  sensible  tokens  of  it; 
but  he  may  be  justly  applauded  for  his  continence 
and  hrs  aversion  to  whatever  tended  to  cruelty.  To 
conclude  his  character,  his  weakness  in  suffering 
himself  to  be  governed  by  haughty  self-interested 
counsellors,  and  the  arbitrary  maxims  instilled  into 
him  from  his  very  infancy,  were  the  real  causes  of 
the  commotions  which  disturbed  his  government. 

Edward  the  1st.  sumamed  Longshanks. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  the  Hid.,  Edward  his 
eldest  son,  by  Eleanor  of  Province,  succeeded  him, 
and  was  crowned  on  the  10th  of  August,  1274;  and 
historians  say,  that  on  the  coronation  day  five  hun- 
dred horses  were  let  loose  about  the  fields,  with  per- 
mission for  any  person  to  keep  as  many  of  them  as 
they  could  catch. 

This  Prince  was  very  tall,  and  extremely  well  shap- 
ed, except  that  his  legs  were  a little  too  long,  and 
on  this  account  he  was  surnamed  Longshanks.  He 
was  an  excellent  king,  a good  father,  a brave  soldier, 
and  a formidable  enemy;  he  was  also  chaste,  just, 
prudent  and  moderate;  yet,  on  his  death-bed,  he  ex- 
horted his  son  to  continue  the  war  with  Scotland, 
adding,  “ let  my  bones  be  carried  before  you  to  battle, 
“ for  sure  I am  that  the  rebels  will  never  dare  to  stand 
“ the  sight  of  them.” 

He  died  at  Brough  on  the  Sands,  a small  town  in 
Cumberland,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1307,  after  a reign 
of  34  years,  7 months,  and  20  days;  his  body  was 
taken  to  Westminster,  where  it  was  enclosed  in  wax, 
and  deposited  near  that  of  the  king  his  father. 

Edward  the  I Id. 

After  the  death  of  Edward  the  1st.,  Prince  Edward, 
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the  only  son  that  survived;  of  course  succeeded  ; 
began  his  reign  in  1307,  and  was  one  of  the  handsom- 
est and  best  shaped  men  of  his  time,  and  had  like- 
wise so  majestic  an  air,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  look  at  him  without  conceiving  an  esteem  for  him. 
The  qualities  of  his  mind,  however,  did  not  corres- 
pond with  the  beauties  of  his  person,  for  he  was  nei- 
ther a warrior  nor  a politician,  neither  zealous  for 
his  country’s  good,  nor  passionate  of  glory,  neither 
endued  with  a capacity  to  contrive  difficult  matters, 
nor  possessed  of  resolution  sufficient  to  go  through 
with  them;  and  to  these  circumstances  were  owing 
all  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign ; this  monarch  was  at 
length  deposed,  and  his  son  proclaimed  king  in  his 
stead.  At  first  he  was  imprisoned  in  Kenilworth 
Castle,  but  afterwards  was  removed  to  Berkley  Cas- 
tle, where  Sir  Thomas  Gurney  and  Sir  John  Maltra- 
vers  put  him  to  a cruel  death,  by  causing  a red  hot 
iron  to  be  thrust  up  his  fundament,  so  that  he  expir- 
ed in  agonizing  torments,  in  October,  1327,  after  a 
reign  of  20  years. 

Edward  the  Illd, 

Eldest  son  to  the  deceased  king,  by  Isabella  of 
France,  succeeded'  his  father  at  the  age  of  14,  and  in 
the  year  1327. 

Historians  say,  that  the  bare  aspect  of  this  Prince 
drew  respect  and  veneration.  He  was  gentle  and 
beneficent  to  persons  of  virtue,  but  to  the  vicious  in- 
exorable; a friend  to  the  poor,  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  and  indeed  to  the  unfortunate  in  general; 
his  greatest  delight  being  to  sooth  the  misfortunes 
of, mankind : his  valour  was  well  known  to  the  world, 
but  it  never  puffed  him  up;  his  subjects  were  also 
very  dear  to  him,  and  the  uninterrupted  harmony 
that  subsisted  between  him  and  his  queen  augment- 
ed his  felicity.  In  short,  he  might  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a perfect  prince,  had  not  his  ambition  prompt- 
ed him  to  break,  in  an  illegal  manner,  the  peace 
which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Scots. 
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He  died  on  the  2tst  day  of  June,  1377,  in  the65th 
year  of  his  age,  and  51st  of  his  reign. 


Richard  the  lid. 

This  Prince,  who  was  grandson  to  the  deceased 
king,  was  born  at  Bourdeaux,  on  the  6th  day  of 
January,  1366,  and  made  prince  of  Wales  in  1377, 
and  24  days  after  Edward’s  death  was  crowned  at 
Westminster,  in  the  1 1th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  son  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  so  call- 
ed on  account  of  his  wearing  black  armour,  who  was 
the  first  created  Prince  of  Wales. 

This  unfortunate  Prince  being  of  a lavish  and  pro- 
fuse disposition,  caused  his  subjects  to  revolt,  and 
take  up  arms  against  him,  so  that  on  his  return  from 
Ireland  he  wras  seized  and  imprisoned  in  Flint  Castle, 
near  Chester,  but  some  time  after  he  was  sent  to  Pon- 
tefract Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  where  Sir  Pyers  Exton, 
with  eight  other  men,  was  sent  to  destroy  him ; the 
king,  however,  resolved  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  pos* 
sible,  and  killed  four  of  the  assassins  before  he  fell 
himself,  which  happened  by  the  hands  of  Exton. 
Thus  died  this  unhappy  prince,  at  33  years  of  age. 

He  was,  as  historians  relate,  the  handsomest  mon- 
arch in  the  world,  kind  and  magnificent,  but  soft, 
timid,  possessed  of  little  genius,  and  too  great  a slave 
to  his  favourites. 

House  of  Lancaster. 

Henry  the  IVth.  sumamed  Bolinbroke. 

This  Prince,  who  swayed  the  sceptre  after  the  de- 
posing of  Richard  the  lid.  began  his  reign  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1399.  He  was  son  to  John  of 
Gaunt,  third  son  of  Edward  the  Illd. 

His  chief  character  was  an  extreme  desire  of  reign- 
ing, and  he  came  to  the  throne  by  a method  that  was 
i universally  disapproved,  having  caused  King  Rich- 
ard to  be  murdered,  which  will  be  an  eternal  blot 
on  his  memory. 
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He  performed  very  few  actions  which  merit  any 
encomium,  and  his  reign  was  a continual  series  of 
revolutions;  it  is  said  that  he  died  of  a leprosy,  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1413,  being  the  14th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  46th  of  his  age,  but  some  writers  say 
lie  died  of  an  apoplexy. 

Ilenry  the  Vth.  surnamed  Monmouth. 

Henry  the  Vth.  eldest  son  to  Henry  the  IVth.,  by 
Mary  le  Bohun,  daughter  of  Humphrey  earl  of  Here- 
ford, was  born  at  Monmouth,  and  made  prince  of 
Wales  in  1399,  and  began  his  reign  in  1413. 

He  was  well  shaped,  a warlike  and  experienced 
soldier,  a great  politician,  and  a man  of  such  exten- 
sive genius  in  forming  his  schemes,  that  they  never 
failed  to  succeed. 

He  was  a great  friend  to  justice,  he  obeyed  its  dic- 
tates, and  made  others  do  the  same;  he  was  devout 
without  ostentation,  and  a great  protector  of  the 
church  and  clergy,  but  a little  too  ambitious ; not 
very  liberal,  and  inclined  to  cruelty;  and  in  his  fa- 
ther’s time  he  led  a dissolute  life. 

He  died  of  a bloody  flux,  at  Vicennes,  on  the  31st 
of  August,  1422,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
triumphant  reign  of  9 years  and  5 months,  leaving 
only  one  son  brought  him  by  Catharine  his  queen, 

Henry  the  Vlth.  surnamed , of  Windsor. 

This  prince  was  born  at  Windsor,  December  the 
6th,  1421,  and  was  only  9 months  old  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne. 

He  was  a just,  chaste,  temperate,  and  pious  prince, 
and  resigned  himself  wholly  to  the  dispensations  of 
Providence;  he  bore  w ith  uncommon  patience  all  the 
unfortunate  accidents  of  life:  his  only  defect  was  a 
sort  of  w eakness  of  mind,  which  rendered  him  inca* I 
pable  of  governing  his  kingdom  without  the  assistance 

of  others.  , 

He  was  dethroned  in  the  year  1461,  but  recovere 


his  crown  in  1471,  in  1472  he  was  dethroned  again, 

and  then  lost  his  life.  . , ,,  * 

After  his  second  misfortune  of  being  dethroned, 
king  Henry,  the  queen  his  consort,  and  the  prince  ot 
Wates  his  son,  fled  to  Scotland,  and  were  respectfully 
received  in  that  kingdom ; the  year  following,  however, 
Henry  returned  to  England,  with  the  hope  of  con- 
cealing himself  there,  not  daring  to  reside  entirely  m 
Scotland,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  Scots  would 
deliver  him  up,  but  unfortunately  he  was  discoveied 
and  seized,  carried  to  London,  and  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where  Edward,  for  his  own  safety,  sacrificed  him  m 
the  51st  year  of  his  age. 


House  of  Yorlc. 

Edward  IV th,  son  to  Richard  duke  of  Yoik,  w'as 
crowned  June  29th,  1472,  after  the  second  dethrone- 
ment of  king  Henry;  and  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  of  a surprisingly  active,  vigilant,  and  warlike  dis- 
position, he  w as  no  sooner  invested  with  regal  dignity 
than  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  pleasures. 

He  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  Europe. 
Philip  de  Comines  pretends  that  he  died  through 
grief,  because  Louis  the  Xlth.  preferred  the  alliance 
of  the  house  of  Austria  to  that  of  his  family,  but  it 
is  not  probable;  some  have  accused  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  of  poisoning  him:  but  the  most 
likely  circumstance  is,  that  his  indulging  himself  too 
much  at  a banquet  occasioned  his  death,  for  it  threw 
him  into  a violent  fever,  of  which  he  died,  April  the 
9th,  1433,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  23d  of 
his  reign. 


Edward  the  V th. 

This  unfortunate  prince  was  but  12  years  of  age 
when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  only  2 months 
and  12  days;  himself,  and  his  brother  the  duke  of 
York,  being  both  murdered  by  the  Protector,  Richard 
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duke  of  Gloucester,  their  unde,  who  afterwards 
usurped  the  crown. 

They  were  lodged  in  the  Tower,  where  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  kings  of  England  to  reside  before  their 
coronation ; and  the  protector,  upon  the  refusal  made 
by  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
to  be  an  accomplice  in  so  barbarous  a scene  of  vil- 
lany,  gave  the  government  of  it  for  one  night  only  to 
Sir  James  Tyrrel,  who  employed  one  Miles  Forest 
and  John  Deighton  to  enter,  in  the  depth  of  the  night, 
the  chamber  where  the  two  princes  lay,  and  to  stifle 
them ; these  shocking  circumstances  were  told  by 
Tyrrel,  who  was  afterwards  executed  in  the  reign,  of 
Henry  the  Vllth. 

Richard  the  IHd, 

Was  crowned  king  in  1483.  His  character  may 
be  well  enough  known  from  his  abominable  actions; 
it  is  said  he  was  little  in  stature,  very  ugly  and  crook- 
backed,  cruel  in  his  nature,  and  a great  impostor, 
dissembler,  and  hypocrite;  yet  at  the  same  time  he 
was  brave  and  sagacious,  and  caused  justice  to  be 
administered  to  all  his  subjects  without  distinction. 
He  was  also  well  skilled  in  politics,  and  had  a sur- 
prising command  over  himself  in  concealing  his  in- 
tentions. 

He  was  killed  on  the  22d  of  August,  1485,  in  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  which  he  fought  against 
the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  afterwards  king  of 
England. 

His  body,  after  it  was  found,  was  carried  to  Lei- 
cester, and  exposed  to  public  view  for  two  days,  then 
buried  without  any  ceremony ; but  Henry  the  Vllth, 
some  time  after,  caused  a monument  to  be  erected 
over  his  grave. 

Henry  the  Vllth. 

After  the  death  of  king  Richard,  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, of  the  Lancaster  line,  was  crowned  king  of 
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England,  and  married  the  heiress  of  the  York  family. 

This  was  an  amiable  prince,  chaste,  temperate,  assi- 
duous in  exercises  of  piety,  an  enemy  to  all  scandalous 
vices,  and  caused  justice  to  be  duly  administered 
where  his  own  private  interest  was  not  concerned ; 
for  he  was  insatiably  covetous,  yet  he  merited  the  es- 
teem of  all  Europe. 

Henry  the  VIHth. 

Henry  the  VUIth  succeeded  his  father,  Henry  the 
Vllth,  and  began  his  reign  April  22,  1509,  in  the 
18th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a comely  prince,  but  grew  too  corpulent 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ; he  was  well  skilled  m 
bodily  exercises,  brave  without  ostentation,  endued 
with  a frank  and  candid  disposition,  and  liberal  to 
excess;  he  loved  study,  and  made  a great  progress 
in  divinity,  philosophy,  and  the  sciences,  and  was  a 
perfect  master  of  music;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  inclined  to  cruelty,  and  withal  very  presumptu- 
ous, haughty,  and  lascivious. 

He  died  of  a complication  of  humours  falling  upon 
an  old  sore  in  his  leg,  on  the  28th  ot  January,  1547, 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  38th  of  his  reign ; 
he  left  behind  him  two  daughters  and  one  son,  viz. 
Mary,  by  Catherine  of  Arragon;  Elizabeth,  by  Ann 
Boleyn ; and  Edward,  by  lady  Jane  Seymour. 

Edward  the  Vlth . 

This  prince  began  his  reign  in  1547,  and,  though 
only  ten  years  old,  was  well  skilled  in  the  Latin  and 
French  languages,  and  had  also  some  knowledge  ot 
the  Greek,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

He  was  a great  promoter  of  trade  and  learning, 
and  an  encourager  of  the  reformation.  He  confirm- 
ed the  grant  of  the  king  his  father,  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, for  Christ’s  and  St.  Bartholomew’s  hospitals, 
and  founded  himself  those  of  Bridewell  and  St.  Tho- 
mas, besides  several  schools ; but  a consumption  car- 
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vied  him  off  on  the  6th  July,  1554,  in  the  17th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  7th  of  his  reign. 


Mary . 

This  princess  came  to  the  throne  after  the  death 
of  King  Edward  her  brother,  and  after  her  corona- 
tion, was  espoused  to  Philip  the  lid,  king  of  Spain, 
but  had  no  issue  by  him;  she  was  extremely  bigot- 
ted  to  the  Romish  religion,  and  would  undoubtedly 
have  firmly  re-established  it,  had  she  lived  much 
longer. 

Her  natural  disposition  was  cruel  and  revengeful, 
and  we  meet  with  only  one  good  action  during  her 
reign,  viz.  her  rejecting  the  proposal  offered  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador  of  making  herself  absolute. 

She  died  of  a dropsy  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1558,  in  the  43d  year  of  her  age,  and  6th  of  her  reign. 


After  the  decease  of  queen  Mary,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  her  sister,  ascended  the  throne,  in  the 
25th  year  of  her  age,  1558;  she  was  tolerably  hand- 
some, and  had  a majestic  air;  but  the  circumstance 
which  endeared  her  most  to  the  common  people,  was 
a certain  affability  that  was  indeed  natural  to  her, 
and  won  her  the  affection  of  her  subjects. 

She  was  mistress  of  a great  deal  of  wit,  as  well  as 
solid  judgment,  joined  to  great  economy;  was  learn- 
ed, and  spoke  several  languages;  was  also  a great 
politician,  and  never  disclosed  any  of  her  secrets  even 
to  her  favourites  or  chief  ministers,  who  always  paid 
an  implicit  obedience  to  her  dictates;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances which  above  all  others  ought  to  procure 
her  esteem,  is  her  making  the  English  enjoy  a felicity 
unknown  to  her  ancestors. 

She  was  never  married,  her  policy  making  her  en- 
tertain an  aversion  to  the  marriage  state. 

She  died  March  the  24th,  1603,  in  the  70th  year 
of  her  age,  and  the  45th  of  her  reign. 
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House  oj  Stuart. 

James  the  1st.  the  6th  king  of  Scotland,  and  son 

of  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  s"cc®e^ 

nueen  Elizabeth.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh  Cas 
tie  and  baptized  according  to  the  rights  of  the  clnirc  1 
of  Rome,  June  19th,  1566,  but  was  afterwards  edu- 
cated in  the  protestant  religion. 

He  was  a learned  prince,  but  made  not  a proper 
use  of  his  knowledge,  and  was  naturally  as  mean 
minded  as  queen  Elizabeth  had  been  magnanimous. 

A little  before  his  coronation  a conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, intended  to  raise  to  the  throne  Arabella 
Stuart,  his  cousin  German,  and  some  of  the  conspir- 
ators were  executed ; the  famous  Sir  Walter  Ralegh 
was  accused  of  being  concerned  in  it,  and  after  a 
confinement  of  twelve  years  in  the  Tower,  was  be- 


headed, October  the  29th,  1618. 

The  king  died  of  a Tertian  Ague,  at  his  palace  at 
Theobalds,  after  an  illness  of  three  weeks,  March 
the  27th,  1625,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  and  23d 
of  his  reign  over  Great  Britain,  and  o8th  of  his  reign 

over  Scotland. 


Chcti'les  the  1st. 

This  Prince,  son  to  king  James,  by  Anne  the 
daughter  of  Frederick,  second  king  of  Denmark,  suc- 
ceeded ; he  was  born  in  Scotland,  INovember  the 
19th,  1600,  and  was  crowned  king  February  2,  1625-6. 

Some  writers  say  that  he  was  religious,  chaste, 
sober,  affable,  and  courteous;  that  he  also  was  pos- 
sessed  of  great  penetration  and  solid  judgment,  and 
an  excellent  man ; on  the  other  hand  it  is  said,  that 
he  was  too  fond  of  prerogative,  and  so  weak  as  to  let 
himself  be  governed  by  his  queen,  and  his  favourites, 
and  that  by  their  persuasions  be  executed  several 
things  which  first  caused  the  parliament  and  his  sub- 
jects to  murmur,  and  afterwards  openly  to  oppose 
him,  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  him ; for  he 
was  brought  to  the  bar  as  a common  criminal,  and 
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sentenced  to  be  beheaded;  which  sentence  was  put 
in  force  January  29th,  1049,  three  days  after  it  had 
been  passed  upon  him.  He  suffered  death  with  great 
constancy,  and  without  discovering  the  least  signs 
of  weakness  and  surprise ; and  his  body,  after  it  had 
been  exposed  to  public  view  for  several  days  in  one 
of  the  apartments  at  Whitehall,  was  carried  to  Wind- 
sor, and  interred  in  St.  George’s  chapel. 

From  the  death  of  the  king,  until  the  year  1660, 
there  was  an  interregnum,  and  England  was  govern- 
ed by  the  Parliament,  which  was  composed  of  144 
persons,  but  they  resigning  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs, Oliver  Cromwell  caused  himself  to  be  proclaim- 
ed Protector  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
After  having  established  his  authority  supreme,  and 
after  refusing  the  crown  which  the  fore-mentioned 
Parliament  had  offered  him,  he  died  of  a Tertian 
Ague,  September  the  3d,  1658. 

It  is  allowed  by  all  that  he  was  a renowned  warrior, 
a great  politician,  and  a terror  to  France,  Spain,  and 
the  United  Provinces. 

After  his  death  his  son  Richard  was  proclaimed 
Protector,  but  he  did  not  long  preserve  this  title, 
for  in  the  year  1660,  Charles,  son  to  the  deceased 
King,  was  restored  to  the  crown. 

Charles  the  lid. 

This  Prince  was  crowned  April  23d,  1661,  being 
St.  George’s  day.  He  was  liberal  even  to  prodigali- 
ty, extremely  affable,  and  so  easy  in  conversation, 
that  he  seemed  desirous  of  doing  good  to  all;  to  this 
were  added  a sprightly  wit,  and  a wonderful  concep- 
tion, and  he  understood  the  interest  of  his  kingdom 
better  than  any  of  his  ministers;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  too  great  a lover  of  ease,  and  was  just- 
ly blamed  for  having  too  great  a fondness  for  the  fair 
sex,  and  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  the  nation  for 
French  money. 

He  died  February  the  6th,  1684-5,  aged  54  years, 
after  having  reigned  near  24  years  since  his  restora- 
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tion;  and  though  he  openly  professed  the  Protestant 
Religion,  he  nevertheless  died,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, a Roman  Catholic. 

James  the  I Id. 

King  Charles  leaving  no  legitimate  issue  by  Cath- 
erine his  Queen,  daughter  to  Don  John  the  IVth,  King 
of  Portugal,  his  brother  James  Duke  of  York  was 
proclaimed  King.  He  was  born  at  St.  James’s,  Oc- 
tober the  14th,  1633,  and  was  crowned  April  the 
23d,  1685. 

Historians  who  have  written  impartially,  say,  that 
he  was  a kind  father,  a tender  husband,  and  a good 
master,  and  would  have  been  a good  king  had  not 
he  been  misled  by  the  priests  and  wicked  ministers 
about  him.  He  shewed  great  bravery  on  several  oc- 
casions when  Duke  of  York;  but  his  best  friends 
confess  that  he  was  a weak  prince,  and  had  morei 
piety  than  resolution  when  King  of  England;  in  a 
word,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  the  religion  he 
professed  was  the  source  of  his  misfortunes,  and  the 
chief  cause  of  his  dethronement.  1 

He  died  at  St.  Germains,  in  France,  September 
the  6th,  1701,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

William  the  Hid.  and  Mary  the  lid. 

After  King  James  abdicated  the  crown,  William 
of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  consort  Mary, 
daughter  to  King  James,  were  proclaimed  King  and  > 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1688-9,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  judicious  and 
unbigotted  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  crowned 
at  Westminster  with  great  magnificence  on  the  11th 
of  April  following;  on  December  the  28th,  1694, 
Queen  Mary  died  of  the  small  pox. 

She  had  an  air  of  grandeur  without  the  least  pride 
or  affectation,  and  a great  sweetness  of  temper  ac-* 
cornpanied  w ith  dignity,  and  she  entertained  a sincere 
affection  lor  the  king  her  husband,  which  he  as  kindly 
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returned;  an  uncommon  degree  of  goodness  adorn- 
ed her  soul,  and  her  piety  was  solid  and  real;  in  par- 
ticular she  paid  an  entire  submission  to  the  divine 
will,  of  which  she  gave  convincing  proofs  in  her  ex- 
piring moments,  as  indeed  she  had  before  done  in 
the  whole  course  of  her  life. 

The  King  died  at  Kensington  Palace  on  the  8th 
of  March,  1701-2,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  and  in 
the  14th  of  his  reign. 

He  was  of  a middle  stature,  but  a little  round 
shouldered,  had  an  oval  face,  a light  brown  complex- 
ion, a Roman  nose,  and  eyes  lively  and  piercing;  but 
he  never  looked  so  well  as  when  he  was  on  horse- 
back, as  though  nature  had  formed  him  to  command 
in  the  field;  but  the  defects  of  his  body  were  amply 
compensated  by  the  perfections  of  his  mind,  for  he 
was  endued  with  aquick,  ready,  attentive  and  penetra- 
ting genius,  and  had  a sound  judgment,  an  admirable 
forecast,  a strong  memory,  and  a calm  and  intrepid 
courage;  war  was  his  greatest  delight,  hunting  and 
shooting  his  usual  diversions;  in  a word,  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age;  he  had  declared  him- 
self on  all  occasions  an  enemy  to  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, and  after  having  preserved  his  own  country, 
was  the  deliverer  of  England,  and  the  defender  of 
the  liberties  of  Europe  and  France. 

r , , , , •-**-  «t  1 

Anne. 

This  Princess,  after  the  death  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  her  sister,  they  leaving  no  issue,  was 
proclaimed  and  crowned  Queen  of  England,  &c. 
and  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  1701-2,  she  declared 
his  Royal  Highness  George  Prince  of  Denmark,  her 
Royal  Consort,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

This  queen  instead  of  calming  all  Europe,  by  chang- 
ing her  ministers,  involved  herself  in  numberless  do- 
mestic troubles,  for  the  four  last  years  of  her  reign, 
which  brought  her  to  the  grave;  for,  being  seized 
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with  a kind  of  a lethargy,  she  expired  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1714,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Elector  or 

Hanover  was  proclaimed  king.  . 

She  was  charitable,  virtuous,  and  a model  ot  piety, 
and  as  a sovereign,  easy,  kind,  and  generous  ; she 
was  therefore  exceedingly  regretted  by  her  subjects, 
who  had  loved  her  with  a filial  affection  during  the 
whole  course  of  her  prosperous  reign.  She  left  no 
children,  though  she  had  borne  six,  two  sons  and 
four  daughters. 


House  of  Hanover. 

George  the  1st. 

George  the  1st  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ernest  Au- 
<nistus,  first  Duke  and  Elector  of  Brunswick-Lunen- 
burgh,  by  the  princess  Sophia,  daughter  to  Frederick 
the  Vth,  Elector  Palatine,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  to  king  James 

the  1st.  . 

He  was  born  on  the  26th  of  May,  1660,  succeed- 
ed his  father  in  the  electorate  in  1698,  and  was  at 
Hanover  at  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  proclaimed 
king  of  England,  &c.  on  the  same  day. 

He  embarked  for  England  with  the  prince  royal 
his  son,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1714,  landed  at 
Greenwich  on  the  18th,  and  on  the  20th  made  a mag- 
nificent entry  into  London,  being  attended  by  above 
200  coaches  belonging  to  the  nobility,  &c.  ri  he  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  attended  in  their 
formalities. 

His  majesty,  in  his  last  visit  to  Hanover,  was  taken 
ill  on  the  road  between  Denden  and  Linden,  which 
illness  proceeded  from  having  eaten  part  of  a melon, 
which  he  did  not  well  digest;  when  he  arrived  at 
Linden  he  was  let  blood,  and  being  anxious  of  reach- 
ing his  own  dominions,  afterwards  travelled  on,  though 
he  was  importuned  to  the  contrary:  being  much  in- 
disposed, and  seized  as  he  rode  in  his  coach  with  a 
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lethargic  disorder,  he  reclined  his  head  on  a gentle- 
man who  had  the  honour  to  be  with  him,  saying  at 
the  same  time  in  French,  “ C’est  fai  de  moi,”  that  is, 

“ I am  gone,  or  it  is  over  with  me;”  however,  about 
ten  that  night  he  arrived  at  his  brother’s,  the  Duke 
of  York,  at  Osnaburgh,  where,  having  been  again  • 
let  blood,  he  expired  about  ten  next  morning,  June 
the  11th,  17*27,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
13th  of  his  reign. 

George  the  I Id. 

On  the  14th  of  June  an  express  arrived  with  the 
newrs  of  his  father’s  death,  and  on  the  next  day  he 
was  proclaimed  at  the  usual  places  in  London  and 
Westminster. 

He  was  born  October  the  30th,  1683,  and  on  the 
Uth  of  June,  1727,  together  with  queen  Caroline, 
was  solemnly  crowned ; the  queen  died  on  the  *20th 
of  November,  1737,  to  the  grief  of  the  whole  nation. 

His  majesty  had  the  hearts  of  all  the  true  friends 
of  the  constitution  and  their  country,  and  during  his 
whole  reign  endeavoured  to  promote  the  trade  and 
happiness  of  his  people;  in  the  year  1745,  a rebellion 
broke  out  in  Scotland,  fomented  by  France,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  son  of  James  the  lid.  headed  by  his  grand- 
son Charles  Stuart,  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales, 
who  in  the  following  year  was  defeated  by  his  ma- 
jesty’s gallant  and  beloved  son  William,  duke  of 
Cumberland. 

The  close  of  his  reign  was  distinguished  with  most 
glorious  events  for  this  kingdom,  in  the  overthrow 
of  its  natural  foreign  enemies  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  most  salutary  harmony  that  pre- 
vailed at  home  amongst  all  ranks  of  people;  but  in 
the  midst  of  this  public  happiness,  on  the  25th  ot 
October,  1760,  a rupture  took  place  in  the  right  ven- 
tricle of  his  majesty’s  heart,  which  occasioned  his 
sudden  death.  Thus  lie  expired  in  the  77th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  34th  of  his  reign,  leaving  the  crown 
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to  his  grandson,  onr  present  gracious 


sovereign 


George  the  II Id. 


George  the  III. 


His  present  gracious  majesty  was  born  June  4th, 
1738,  being  the  son  of  his  royal  highness  Frederick 
prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest  son  of  his  late  majesty, 
who  surviving  his  son,  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
son/Oct.  the  25th,  1760.  His  Majesty,  September 
22d,  1761,  married  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Meclen- 
burgh,  by  whom  he  has  issue  the  following,  viz. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Prince  of  Wales,  August  the  12th 
Fr.  duke  of  York,  August  16th 
Duke  of  Clarence,  August  21st 
Princess  Royal,  September  29th 
v Duke  of  Kent,  November  2d 

6 Augusta  Sophia,  November  8th 

7 Elizabeth,  May  22d 

8 Duke  of  Cumberland,  June  5th 

9 Duke  of  Sussex,  January  27th 

10  D.  of  Cambridge,  February  24th 

11  Mary,  April  25th 

12  Sophia,  November  3d 

13  Amelia,  August  7th 


1762. 

1763. 

1765. 

1766. 

1767. 

1768. 

1770. 

1771. 

1773. 

1774. 

1776. 

1777. 
1783. 


ON  ECONOMY. 

■BY  MRS.  CHAPONE. 

Economy  is  so  important  a part  of  a woman’s  cha- 
racter, so  necessary  to  her  happiness,  and  so  essen- 
tial to  her  performing  properly  her  duties  of  a wife 
and  of  a mother,  that  it  ought  to  have  the  precedence 
of  all  other  accomplishments,  and  take  its  rank  next 
to  the  first  duties  of  life.  It  is,  moreover,  an  art  as 
well  as  a virtue,  and  many  well-meaning  persons, 
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from  ignorance,  or  from  inconsideration,  are  strange- 
ly deficient  in  it.  Indeed  it  is  too  often  wholly  neg- 
lected in  a young  woman’s  education,  and  she  is  sent 
from  her  father’s  house  to  govern  a family,  without 
the  least  degree  of  that  knowledge,  which  should 
quality  her  for  it:  this  is  the  source  of  much  incon- 
venience; for  though  experience  and  attention  may 
supply  by  degrees,  the  want  of  instruction,  yet  this 
requires  time — the  family,  in  the  mean  time,  may  get 
into  habits,  which  are  very  difficult  to  alter;  and, 
what  is  worse,  the  husband’s  opinion  of  his  wife’s  in- 
capacity may  be  fixed  too  strongly  to  suffer  him  ever 
to  think  justly  of  hergradual  improvements.  I would 
therefore  earnestly  advise  you  to  make  use  of  every 
opportunity  you  can  find,  for  the  laying  in  some  store 
of  knowledge  on  this  subject,  before  you  are  called 
into  practice;  by  observing  what  passes  before  you, 
by  consulting  prudent  and  experienced  mistresses 
of  families,  and  by  entering  in  a book  a memorandum 
of  every  new  piece  of  intelligence  you  acquire:  you 
may  afterwards  compare  these  with  more  mature  ob- 
servations, and  you  can  make  additions  and  correc- 
tions as  you  see  occasion.  I hope  it  will  not  be  long 
before  your  mother  entrusts  you  with  some  part,  at 
least,  of  the  management  of  your  father’s  house. 
Whilst  you  are  under  her  eye,  your  ignorance  can- 
not do  much  harm,  though  the  relief  to  her  at  first 
may  not  be  near  so  considerable  as  the  benefit  to 
yourself. 

Economy  consists  of  so  many  branches,  some  of 
which  descend  to.  such  minutenesses,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  in  writing  to  give. you  particular  direc- 
tions. The  rude  outlines  may  be  perhaps  describ- 
ed, and  I shall  be  happy  if  I can  furnish  you  with 
any  hint  that  may  hereafter  be  usefully  applied. 

The  first  and  greatest  point  is  to  lay  out  your  gene- 
ral plan  of  living  in  a just  proportion  to  your  fortune 
and  rank ; if  these  two  will  not  coincide,  the  last  must 
certainly  give  way;  for,  if  you  have  right  principles, 
you.  cannot  fail  of  being  wretched  under  the  sense  of 
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the  injustice  as  well 

your  l"^me’Naonmoyrtifications,  which  you  can  suffer 
increasing.  iNorrn  rp  can  be  coin  par- 

from  retrenching  m your  appe®,  , eI1J0y  the 

XZSSJgXZ. 

c».S*ny  "ito  s 

abiolote  Holy  to  l*y.''y  “”«• 

S‘^y , » af^r^zT. 

ami  to  have  the  power  ot  mdu  ‘p1"*.  • i,inoceut  Dlea- 

erosity  which  are  in  fact  the  true  funds  ol  ^lea^ul^f * 
In  some  circumstances  indeed,  th.s  wou  d not  be 
prudent:  there  are  professions  m which  a i n an  s s ^ 
cess  «reatly  depends  on  his  making  some  ngu  , 
where*  the  bare  suspicion  of  poverty  won W bnngon 
the  reality.  If,  by  marriage,  you  should  be  place 
in  such  a situation,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  exei  t all 
your  skill  in  the  management  of  your  income . Ye  , 
even  in  this  case,  I would  not  strain  to  the  utmost 
for  appearance,  but  would  choose  niy  models  among 
the  most  prudent  and  moderate  ot  my  . ’ 

and,  be  contented  with  slower  advancement,  foi  the 

sake  of  security  and  peace  of  mind.  , . 

A contrary  conduct  is  the  rum  of  many , and,  in 
general,  the  wives  of  men  in  such  professions  might 
five  in  a more  retired  and  frugal  manner  than  they 
do,  without  any  ill  consequence,  if  they  did  not  make 
the  scheme  of  advancing  thesuccess  of  their  husbands 
an  excuse  to  themselves  for  the  indulgence  of  their 

own  vanity  and  ambition. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  settling  the  gene- 
ral scheme  of  expences  is  seldom  the  wife’s  province, 
and  that  many  men  do  not  chuse  even  to  acquaint 
her  with  the  real  state  of  their  affairs.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  a woman  can  be  answerable  for  no  more  than 
is  entrusted  to  her.  But  I think  it  a very  ill  sign, 
for  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  where  there  is  such  a 
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want  of  openness  in  what  equally  concerns  them. 
As  I trust  you  will  deserve  the  confidence  of  your 
husband,  so  I liope  you  will  be  allowed  free  consul- 
tation with  him  on  your  mutual  interests;  and,  I be- 
lieve there  are  few  men,  who  would  not  hearken  to 
reason  on  their  own  affairs,  when  they  saw  a wife 
ready  and  desirous  to  give  up  her  share  of  vanities 
and  indulgences,  and  only  earnest  to  promote  the 
common  good  of  the  family. 

In  order  to  settle  your  plan,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  a pretty  exact  calculation  ; and,  if  from  this 
time,  you  accustom  yourself  to  calculations  in  all  the 
little  expences  entrusted  to  you,  you  will  grow  ex- 
pert and  ready  at  them,  and  be  able  to  guess  very 
nearly,  where  certainty  cannot  be  attained.  Many 
articles  of  expence  are  regular  and  fixed  ; these  may 
be  valued  exactly;  and,  by  consulting  with  experi- 
enced persons,  you  may  calculate  nearly  the  amount 
of  others;  any  material  article  of  consumption,  in  a 
family  of  any  given  number  and  circumstances,  may 
be  estimated  pretty  nearly.  Your  own  expences  of 
clothes  and  pocket-money  should  be  settled  and  cir- 
cumscribed, that  you  may  be  sure  not  to  exceed  the 
just  proportion.  I think  it  is  an  admirable  method 
to  appropriate  such  a portion  of  your  income,  as  you 
judge  proper  to  bestow  in  charity,  to  be  sacredly 
kept  for  that  purpose  and  no  longer  considered  as 
your  own.  By  such  means,  you  will  avoid  the  temp- 
tation of  giving  less  than  you  ought,  through  selfish- 
ness, or  more  than  you  ought  through  good  nature 
or  weakness.  If  your  circumstances  allow  of  it,  you 
ought  to  keep  apart  another  fund  for  acts  ol  liberali- 
ty or  friendship,  which  do  not  come  under  the  head 
of  charity.  The  having  such  funds  ready  at  hand 
makes  it  easy  and  pleasant  to  give;  and,  when  acts 
of  bounty  are  performed  without  effort,  they  are  gen- 
erally done  more  kindly  and  effectually.  If  you  are 
obliged  in  conscience  to  lay  up  for  a family,  the  same 
method  of  an  appropriated  fund  for  saving  will  be 
of  excellent  use,  as  it  will  prevent  that  continual  and 
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often  ineffectual  anxiety,  which  a general  desire  of 
saving,  without  having  fixed  the  limits,  is  sure  to 


Regularity  of  payments  and  accounts  is  essential 
to  Economy your  house-keeping  should  be  settled 
at  least  once  a week,  and  all  the  bills  paid ; all  other 
tradesmen  should  be  paid,  at  farthest  once  a year. 
Indeed  I think  it  more  advantageous  to  pay  oftener; 
but  if  you  make  them  trust  you  longer,  they  must 
either  charge  proportiouably  higher,  or  be  losers  by 
your  custom.  Numbers  of  them  fail,  every  year, 
from  the  cruel  cause  of  being  obliged  to  give  then- 
customers  so  much  longer  credit  than  the  dealers, 
from  whom  they  take  their  goods,  will  allow  to  them. 
If  people  of  fortune  considered  this,  they  would  not 
defer  their  payments,  from  mere  negligence,  as  they 
often  do,  to  the  ruin  of  whole  families. 

You  must  endeavour  to  acquire  skill  in  purchas- 
ing; in  order  to  this,  you  should  begin  now  to  attend 
to  the  prices  of  things,  and  take  every  proper  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  real  value  ot  every  thing,  as 
well  as  the  marks  whereby  you  are  to  distinguish 
the  good  from  the  bad. 

In  your  table,  as  in  your  dress,  and  in  all  other 
things,  I wish  you  to  aim  at  propriety  and  neatness, 
or  if  your  state  demands  it,  elegance  rather  than  su- 
perfluous figure.  To  go  beyond  your  sphere,  either 
in  dress,  or  in  the  appearance  of  your  table,  indicates 
a greater  fault  in  your  character  than  to  be  too  much 
within  it.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  minutia) 
of  the  table : good  sense  and  observation  on  the  best 
models  must  form  your  taste,  and  a due  regard  to 
what  you  can  afford  must  restrain  it. 

Ladies,  who  are  fond  of  needle-work,  generally 
chuse  to  consider  that  as  a principal  part  of  house- 
wifery ; and,  though  I cannot  look  upon  it  as  of  equal 
importance  with  the  due  regulation  of  a family,  yet, 
in  a middling  rank,  and  with  a moderate  fortune,  it 
is  a necessary  part  of  a woman’s  duty,  and  a consid- 
erable article  of  expence  is  saved  by  it.  Many  young 
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ladies  make  almost  every  thing  they  wear;  by  which 
means  they  can  make  a genteel  figure  at  a small  ex- 
pence. This,  in  your  station,  is  the  most  profitable 
and  desirable  kind  of  work;  and,  as  much  of  it  as 
yon  can  do,  consistently  with  a due  attention  to  your 
health,  to  the  improvement  of  your  mind,  and  to  the 
discharge  of  other  duties,  I should  think  highly  com- 
mendable. But,  as  I do  not  wish  you  to  impose  on 
the  world  by  your  appearance,  I should  be  content- 
ed to  see  you  worse  dressed,  rather  than  see  your 
whole  time  emyloyed  in  preparations  for  it,  or  any 
of  those  hours  given  to  it,  which  are  needful  to  make 
your  body  strong  and  active  by  exercise,  or  your 
mind  rational  by  reading.  Absolute  idleness  is  in- 
excusable in  a woman,  because  the  needle  is  always 
at  hand  for  those  intervals  in  which  she  cannot  be 
otherwise  employed.  If  you  are  industrious,  and  if 
you  keep  good  hours,  you  will  find  time  for  all  your 
proper  employments.  Early  rising,  and  a good  dis- 
position of  time  are  essential  to  economy.  The  neces- 
sary orders,  and  examination  into  household  affairs, 
should  be  dispatched,  as  soon  in  the  day,  and  as  pri- 
vate as  possible,  that  they  may  not  interrupt  your 
husband  or  guests,  or  break  in  upon  conversation,  or 
reading,  in  the  remainder  of  the  day.  If  you  defer 
any  thing  that  is  necessary,  you  may  be  tempted  by 
company,  or  unforeseen  avocations,  to  forget,  or  to 
neglect  it ; hurry  and  irregularity  will  ensue,  with  ex- 
pensive expedients  to  supply  the  defect. 

There  is  in  many  people,  and  particularly  in  youth, 
a strange  aversion  to  regularity — a desire  to  delay 
what  ought  to  be  done  immediately,  in  order  to  do 
something  else,  which  might  as  well  be  done  after- 
wards. Be  assured  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  you 
than  you  can  conceive,  to  get  the  better  of  this  idle 
procrastinating  spirit,  and  to  acquire  habits  of  con- 
stancy and  steadiness,  even  in  the  most  trifling  mat- 
ters : without  them  there  can  be  no  regularity,  or  con- 
sistency of  action  or  character — no  dependance  on 
your  best  intentions,  which  a sudden  humour  may 
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tempt  you  to  lay  aside  for  a time,  and  which  a thou- 
sand unforeseen  accidents  will  afterwards  render  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  execute:  no  one  can  say 
what  important  consequences  may  follow  a trivial 
neglect  of  this  kind.  For  example,  I have  known 
one  of  these  procrastinators  disoblige,  and  gradually 
lose  verv  valuable  friends,  by  delaying  to  write  to 
them  so  long,  that  having  no  good  excuse  to  offer, 
she  could  not  get  courage  enough  to  write  at  all,  and 
dropped  their  correspondence  entirely. 

The  neatness  and  order  of  your  house  and  furni- 
ture is  a part  of  the  Economy  which  will  greatly 
affect  your  appearance  and  character,  and  to  which 
you  must  yourself  give  attention,  since  it is  not  pos- 
sible even  for  the  rich  and  great  to  rely  wholly  on 
the  care  of  servants,  in  such  points,  without  their  be- 
ing often  neglected.  The  more  magnificently  a house 
is  furnished,  the  more  one  is  disgusted  with  that  air 
of  confusion,  which  often  prevails  where  attention  is 
wanting  in  the  owner.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a kind  of  neatness,  which  gives  a lady  the  air  ot 
a housemaid,  and  makes  her  excessively  troublesome 
to  every  bodv,  and  particularly  to  her  husband,  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  Economy,  I wish  you 
to  avoid  all  parade  and  bustle.  Those  ladies  who 
pique  themselves  on  the  particular  excellence  of  neat- 
ness, are  very  apt  to  forget  that  the  decent  order  of 
the  house  should  be  designed  t-o  promote  the  conve- 
nience and  pleasure  of  those  who  are  to  be  in  it ; and 
that,  if  it  be  converted  into  a cause  of  trouble  and 
constraint,  their  husbands  and  guests  would  be  hap- 
pier without  it.  The  love  of  tame,  that  universal 
passion,  will  sometimes  shew  itself  on  strangely  in- 
significant subjects;  and  a person  who  acts  for  praise 
only,  will  always  go  beyond  the  mark  in  every  thing. 
The  best  sign  of  a house  being  well  governed  is  that 
nobody’s  attention  is  called  to  any  ot  the  little  affairs 
of  it,  but  all  goes  on  so  well  of  course  that  one  is  not 
led  to  make  remarks  upon  any  thing,  nor  to  observe 
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any  extraordinary  efforts  that  produces  the  general 
result  of  ease  and  elegance,  which  prevails  throughout. 

Domestic  Economy,  and  the  credit  and  happiness 
of  a family,  depend  so  much  on  the  choice  and  pro- 
per regulation  of  servants,  that  it  must  be  consider- 
ed as  an  essential  part  both  of  prudence  and  duty. 
Those  who  keep  a great  number  of  them,  have  a 
heavy  charge  on  their  consciences,  and  ought  to  think 
themselves  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the  morals 
and  happiness  of  so  many  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
designed  like  themselves  for  immortality.  Indeed 
the  cares  of  domestic  management  are  by  no  means 
lighter  to  persons  of  higher  rank  and  fortune,  if  they 
perform  their  duty,  than  to  those  of  a retired  station: 
it  is  with  a family,  as  with  a commonwealth,  the 
more  numerous  and  luxurious  it  becomes,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  govern  it  properly.  Though  the  great 
are  placed  above  the  little  attentions  and  employ- 
ments, to  which  a private  gentlewoman  must  dedi- 
cate much  of  her  time,  they  have  a larger  and  more 
important  sphere  of  action,  in  which,  if  they  are  in- 
dolent and  neglectful,  the  whole  government  of  their 
house  and  fortune  must  fall  into  irregularity.  What- 
ever number  of  deputies  they  may  employ  to  overlook 
their  affairs,  they  must  themselves  overlook  those 
deputies,  and  be  ultimately  answerable  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  whole.  The  characters  of  those  servants 
who  are  entrusted  with  power  over  the  rest,  cannot 
be  too  nicely  enquired  into;  and  the  mistress  of  the 
family  must  be  ever  watchful  over  their  conduct — 
at  the  same  time  that  she  must  carefully  avoid  every 
appearance  of  suspicion,  which,  whilst  it  wounds  and 
injures  a worthy  servant,  only  excites  the  artifice  and 
cunning,  of  an  unjust  one. 

None,  who  pretend  to  be  friends  of  religion  and 
virtue,  should  ever  keep  a domestic,  however  expert 
in  business,  whom  they  know  to  be  guilty  of  immor- 
ality. How  unbecoming  a serious  character  it  is,  to 
say  of  such  a one,  “ He  is  a bad  man,  but  a good 
servant  1” What  a preference  does  it  shew  of  private 
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convenience  to  the  interests  of  society.  wWchjIemand 
that  vice  should  beconstanlly  'I'^oun  enance^  e p 
riallv  in  every  ones  own  household,  and  tn 
sober  honest  ^and  industrious  should  be  sure  of  hn  - 
infr  encouragement  and  reward,  in  the  houses  of  thos 
who  maintain  respectable  characters.  Sue :i  perse m. 
should  be  invariably  strict  and  pereroptoiy  with  re 
^ard  to  the  behaviour  of  their  servants,  in  every  thin& 
which  concerns  the  general  plan  of  domestic  govern- 

nient but  should  by  no  means  be  severe  on  small 

faults,  since  nothing  so  much  weakens  authorlt^s 
freouent  chiding.  Whilst  they  require  precise  obe- 
dience to  their  rules,  they  must  prove  by  theirgenera! 
conduct,  that  these  rules  are  the  effect,  not  of  humour 
but  of  reason.  It  is  wonderful  that  those,  who  aie 
careful  to  conceal  their  ill  temper  from  strangers, 

should  be  indifferent  how  peevish  and  even  contempti- 
bly capricious  they  appear  before  their  servants,  on 
whom  their  good  name  so  much  depends,  and  hom 
whom  they  can  hope  for  no  real  respect,  when  their 
weakness  is  so  apparent.  When  once  a servant  can 
say “ I cannot  do  any  thing  to  please  my  mistress 

to-day” all  authority  is  lost. 

Those,  who  continually  change  their  servants,  and 
complain  of  perpetual  ill-usage,  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  fault  is  in  themselves,  and  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  govern.  Few  indeed,  possess 
the  skill  to  unite  authority  with- kindness,  or  are  ca- 
pable of  that  steady  and  uniformly  reasonable  con- 
duct, which  alone  can  maintain  true  dignity  and  com- 
mand a willing  and  attentive  obedience.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  stations. 
If  yon  can  convince  your  servants,  that  you  have  a 
generous  and  considerate  regard  to  their  health,  their 
interest,  and  their  reasonable  gratifications,  that  you 
impose  no  commands  but  what  are  fit  and  right,  nor 
ever  reprove  but  with  justice  and  temper— -Why 
should  you  imagine  that  they  will  be  insensible  to 
the  good  they  receive,  or  whence  suppose  them  inca- 
pable of  esteeming  and  prizing  such  a mistress? — I 
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could  never,  without  indignation,  hear  it  said  that 
“ servants  have  no  gratitude” — as  if  the  condition  of 

servitude  excluded  the  virtues  of  humanity ! The 

truth  is,  masters  and  mistresses  have  seldom  any  real 
claim  to  gratitude.  They  think  highly  of  what  they 
bestow,  and  little  of  what  they  receive:  they  consider 
only  their  own  convenience,  and  seldom  reflect  on 
the  kind  of  life  their  servants  pass  with  them:  they 
do  not  ask  themselves,  whether  it  is  such  an  one  as 
is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  their  health, 
their  morals,  their  leisure  for  religious  duties,  or  with 
a proper  share  of  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  life. 
The  dissipated  manners  which  now  so  generally  pre- 
vail, perpetual  absence  from  home,  and  attendance 
on  assemblies  or  at  public  places,  is,  in  all  these  res- 
pects, pernicious  to  the  whole  household — and  to  the 
men  servants  absolutely  ruinous.  Their  only  resource, 
in  the  tedious  hour  of  waiting,  whilst  their  masters 
and  ladies  are  engaged  in  diversions,  is  to  find  out 
something  of  the  same  kind  for  themselves.  Thus 
are  they  led  into  gaming,  drinking,  extravagance,  and 
bad  company — and  thus  by  a natural  progression, 
they  become  distrest  and  dishonest.  That  attach- 
ment and  affiance,  which  ought  to  subsist  between 
the  dependant  and  his  protector,  are  destroyed.  The 
master  looks  on  his  attendants  as  thieves  and  traitors, 
whilst  they  consider  him  as  one,  whose  money  only 
gives  him  power  over  them — and,  who  uses  that  power, 
without  the  least  regard  to  their  welfare. 

* “ The  fool  saith I have  no  friends — I have  no 

“ thanks  for  all  my  good  deeds,  and  they  that  eat  my 
“ bread  speak  evil  of  me.” — Thus  foolishly  do  those 
complain,  who  eh  use  their  servants,  as  well  as  their 
friends,  without  discretion,  or  who  treat  them  in  a 
manner  that  no  worthy  person  will  bear. 

I have  been  often  shocked  at  the  want  of  polite- 
ness, by  which  masters  and  mistresses  sometimes 
provoke  impertinence  from  their  servants;  a gentle- 
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f,l  or  he  natural  feelings  of  resentment:  these  are 
cruel  injuries  and  will  be  retorted  m some  way  or 

0tTfvo„  mv  dear,  live  to  be  at  the  head  of  a family, 

I hope  you  will  not  only  avoid  all  injurious  lament 
of  your  domestics,  but  behave  to  them  withthat  cow 

$ £■« 2£SK 

^hen  they  are  sick,  give  them  all  the  attention  and 
every  comfort  in  your  power,  with  a free  heart  an 
kind  countenance ; * “ not  blemishing  thy  good  deeds, 

“ not  using  uncomfortable  words,  when  thouj  givest 
“ any  thing.  Is  not  a word  better  than  a gift-— 

“ both  are  with  a gracious  man.  A fool  will  upbraid. 
“ churlishly,  and  a gift  of  the  envious  consumeth  the 

Cy Whilst  you  thus  endear  yourself  to  all  your  ser- 
vants, you  must  ever  carefully  avoid  making  a favour- 
ite of  any •,  unjust  distinctions,  and  weak  indulgences 
to  one,  will  of  course  excite  envy  ami  hatred  in  t le 
rest.  Your  favourite  may  establish  whatever  abuses 
she  pleases:  none  will  dare  to  complain  against  her 
and  you  will  be  kept  ignorant  of  her  ill  practices,  but 
will  feel  the  effects  of  them,  by  finding  all  your  other 
servants  uneasy  in  their  places,  and  perhaps  by  be- 
ing obliged  continually  to  change  them.. 

When  they  have  spent  a reasonable  time  in  your 
service,  and  have  behaved  commendably,  y.ou  ought 
to  prefer  them,  if  it  be  in  your  power,  or  to  recom- 
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mend  them  to  a better  provision.  The  hope  of  this 
keeps  alive  attention  and  gratitude,  and  is  the  proper 
support  of  industry.  Like  a parent,  jou  should  keep 
in  view  their  establishment  in  some  way,  that  may 
preserve  their  old  age  from  indigence;  and,  to  this 
end,  you  should  endeavour  to  inspire  them  with  care 
to  lay  up  part  ot  their  gains,  and  constantly  discour- 
age in  them  all  vanity  in  dress,  and  extravagance  in 
idle  expenses.  That  you  are  bound  to  promote  their 
eternal  as  well  as  temporal  welfare,  you  cannot  doubt, 
since,  next  to  your  children,  they  are  your  nearest 
dependants.  You  ought  therefore  to  instruct  them 
as  far  as  you  are  able,  furnish  them  with  good  books 
suited  to  their  capacity,  and  see  that  they  attend  the 
public  worship  of  God : and  you  must  take  care  so 
to  pass  the  Sabbath-day  as  to  allow  them  time,  on 
that  day  at  least,  for  reading  and  reflection  at  home, 
as  well  as  for  attendance  at  church.  Though  this 
is  a part  of  your  religious  duty,  I mention  it  here,  be- 
cause it  is  also  a part  of  family  management:  for  the 
same  reason,  I shall  here  take  occasion  earnestly  to 
recommend  family  prayers,  which  are  useful  to  all, 
but  more  particularly  to  servants — who,  being  con- 
stantly employed,  are  led  to  the  neglect  of  private 
prayer — and  whose  ignorance  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  them  to  frame  devotions  for  themselves,  or  to  chuse 
proper  helps,  amidst  the  numerous  books  of  super- 
stitious or  enthusiastip  nonsense,  which  are  printed 
for  that  purpose.  Even  in  a political  light,  this  prac- 
tice is  eligible,  since  the  idea,  which  it  will  give  them 
of  your  regularity  and  decency,  if  not  counteracted 
by  other  parts  of  your  conduct,  will  probably  increase 
their  respect  for  you,  and  will  be  some  restraint,  at 
least  on  their  outward  behaviour,  though  it  should 
fail  of  that  inward  influence,'  which  in  general  may 
be  hoped  from  it. 

The  prudent  distribution  of  your  charitable  gifts 
may  not  improperly  be  considered  as  a branch  of 
Economy,  since  the  great  duty  of  almsgiving  cannot 
be  truly  fulfilled  without  a diligent  attention  so  to 
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manage  the  sums  you  can  spare  as  to  produce  the 
most  real  good  to  your  fellow-creatures 
willing  to  give  money,  who  will  not  bestow  then 
time  and  consideration,  and  who,  therefore,  often 
hurt  the  community,  when  they  mean  to  do  good  to 
individuals.  The  larger  your  funds  are,  the  stronger 
is  the  call  upon  you  to  exert  your  industry  and  care 
in  disposing  of  them  properly.  It  seems  impossible 
to  give  rules  for  this,  as  every  case  is  attended  with 
a variety  of  circumstances,  which  must  all  be  con- 
sidered. In  general,  charity  is  most  useful,  when  it 
is  appropriated  to  animate  the  industry  of  the  youngs 
to  procure  some  ease  and  comforts  to  old  age,  and 
to  support  in  sickness  those  whose  daily  labour  is 
their  only  maintenance  in  health.  They,  who  are 
fallen  into  indigence,  from  circumstances  of  ease  and 
plenty  and  in  whom  education  and  habit  have  add- 
ed a thousand  wants  to  those  of  nature,  must  be  con- 
sidered with  the  tenderest  sympathy,  by  every  feeling 
heart.  It  is  needless,  to  say  that  to  such  the  bare 
support  of  existence  is  scarcely  a benefit — and  that 
the  delicacy  and  liberality  of  the  manner,  in  which 
relief  is  here  offered,  can  alone  make  it  a real  act  of 
kindness.  In  great  families,  the  waste  of  provisions 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  many  poor  ones,  is  a 
shocking  abuse  of  the  gifts  of  Providence:  nor  should 
any  lady  think  it  beneath  her  to  study  the  best  means 
of  preventing  it,  and  of  employing  the  refuse  of  luxu- 
ry in  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Even  the  smallest  fami- 
lies may  give  some  assistance  in  this  way,  if  care  be 

taken  that  nothing  be  wasted. 

I am  sensible,  my  dear  child,  that  very  little  more 
can  be  gathered  from  what  I have  said  on  Economy, 
than  the  general  importance  of  it,  which  cannot  be 
too  much  impressed  on  your  mind,  since  the  natural 
turn  of  young  people  is  to  neglect  and  even  despise 
it;  not  distinguishing  it  from  parsimony  and  narrow- 
ness of  spirit.  But,  be  assured,  my  dear,  there  can 
be  no  true  generosity  without  it;  and  that  the  most 
enlarged  and  liberal  mind  will  find  itself  not  debased 
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but  ennobled  by  it.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  see  the  same  person,  whose  want  of  Economy  is 
ruining  his  family,  consumed  with  regret  and  vexa- 
tion at  the  effect  of  his  profusion : and,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  save,  in  such  trifles  as  will  not  amount  to  twenty 
pounds  in  a year,  that  which  he  wastes  by  hundreds, 
incur  the  character  and  suffer  the  anxieties  of  a miser, 
together  with  the  misfortunes  of  a prodigal.  A ra- 
tional plan  of  expence  will  save  you  from  all  these 
corroding  cares,  and  will  give  you  the  full  and  liberal 
enjoyment  of  what  you  spend.  An  air  of  ease,  of 
hospitality,  and  frankness,  will  reign  in  your  house, 
which  will  make  it  pleasant  to  your  friends  and  your- 
self. “ Better  is  a morsel  of  bread,”  where  this  is 
found,  than  the  most  elaborate  entertainment,  with 
that  air  of  constraint  and  anxiety,  which  often  be- 
trays the  grudging  heart  through  all  the  disguises  of 
civility. 

DIRECTIONS 

To  Female  Serva?its. 

Before  we  point  out  to  our  fair  readers  the  methods 
of  executing  the  business  relative  to  their  respective 
domestic  employments,  we  shall  present  them  with 
a few  necessary  rules,  the  observance  of  which  will 
produce  reputation  to  themselves,  and  satisfaction  to 
their  employers. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  advantageous  quali- 
fications in  all  servants  (but  particularly  females)  is 
that  of  preserving  a good  temper,  and  endeavouring, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities,  to  give  universal  satis- 
faction. Possessed  with  a strong  desire  of  pleas- 
ing, you  will  seldom  fail  of  doing  it.  A good  temper 
will  be  charmed  with  your  readiness,  and  a bad  one 
disarmed  of  great  part  of  its  harshness;  and  though 
you  may  be  somewhat  deficient  at  first  in  executing 
the  business  you  are  employed  in,  yet,  when  they 
see  it  is  not  occasioned  by  obstinacy  or  indolence, 
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they  will  rather  instruct  you  in  what  they  find  you 
ignorant,  than  be  angry  that  you  are  so.  On  the  con- 
trary, though  you  may  discharge  your  business  with 
the  Greatest  propriety,  yet  if  you  appear  careless  and 
indifferent  whether  you  please  or  not,  your  services 
will  lose  great  part  of  their  merit  It  you  are  fearfu  o 
offendin'1*  you  can  scarce  offend  at  all ; because  that 
very  fearfulness  is  an  indication  of  your  respect  for 
those  you  serve,  and  intimates  a desire  of  deserving 
their  approbation.  In  short,  a good  temper  is  the 
most  valuable  of  female  qualifications,  and  will  in- 
fallibly conduct  its  possessors,  with  ease  and  tran- 
quillity, through  every  stage  of  life. 

Cleanliness  is  another  qualification  that  requnes 
the  particular  attention  of  every  female  servant,  but 
more  especially  those  who  are  employed  in  the  char- 
acter of  cooks.  These  should  be  veiy  caieful  to 
keep  all  the  utensils  in  the  kitchen  free  from  any 
kind  of  dirt  or  rust;  to  be  always  clean  in  their  per- 
sons ; and  to  divest  themselves  of  the  useless  and 
obnoxious  custom  of  taking  snuff. 

Be  careful  to  avoid  tale-bearing,  for  that  is  a vice 
of  the  most  pernicious  nature,  and  generally,  in  the 
end,  turns  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  practise 
it.  Many  things,  if  heard  from  the  mouth  that  first 
speaks  them,  would  be  wholly  inoffensive;  but  they 
carry  a different  meaning  when  repeated  by  another. 
Those  who  cannot  help  telling  all  they  hear,  are  very 
apt  (at  least  are  supposed  by  those  who  know  them) 
to  tell  more  than  they  hear;  neither  ought  you  to  in- 
terfere with  what  is  not  properly  your  province.  l)o 
your  duty,  and  leave  others  to  take  care  of  theirs. 
By  this  means  you  will  preserve  peace,  and  acquire 
the  love  of  all  your  fellow-servants,  without  running 
any  danger  of  disobliging  your  master  and  mistress, 
who,  however  they  may  appear  to  countenance  the 
tales  you  bring,  will  not,  in  their  hearts,  approve  of 
your  conduct. 

Those  who  are  entrusted  with  children  should  be 
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very  careful  of  them,  as  there  is  no  negligence  you 
can  be  guilty  of  that  is  likely  to  produce  more  dis- 
agreeable consequences.  If  you  happen  to  live  in 
a family  where  the  mistress  suckles,  or  brings  an  in- 
fant up  by  hand  at  home,  part  of  the  duty  of  a nurse 
will  fall  to  your  share;  and  to  use  the  little  innocent 
with  any  harshness,  or  omit  any  necessary  attend- 
ance, is  a barbarity  which  nothing  can  excuse.  It 
was  by  diligence  and  tenderness  you  yourselves 
were  reared  to  what  you  are;  and  it  is  by  the  same 
dispositions  you  must  bring  up  your  own  children 
when  you  have  any.  Practise,  therefore,  if  it  falls 
in  your  w^ay,  those  lessons,  which  it  will  behove  you 
to  be  perfect  in  when  you  come  to  be  mothers. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  how  you  contract  any 
new  acquaintance;  for  to  be  easily  drawn  into  a fa- 
miliarity with  strangers  is  often  of  ill  consequence 
both  to  yourselves  and  those  with  whom  you  live. 

Let  an  attachment  to  truth  be  ever  impressed  on 
your  minds.  If  at  any  time  you  are  accused  of  a 
fault  which  you  are  conscious  of  having  committed, 
never  attempt  to  screen  it  by  a falsehood ; for  the  last 
fault  is  an  addition  to  the  former,  and  renders  it  more 
inexcusable.  To  acknowledge  you  have  been  to  blame 
is  the  surest  way  both  to  merit  and  obtain  forgiveness ; 
and  it  will  establish  an  opinion  that  you  will  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  like  trespass  for  the  future. 

Humility  and  a modest  deportment  should  be  al- 
so observed,  as  they  are  not  only  becoming,  but  use- 
ful qualifications  in  all  servants.  If  your  mistress 
should  be  angry  w'ith  you  (even  without  a cause) 
never  pretend  to  argue  the  case  with  her;  but  give 
her  a soft  answer , for  that,  as  Solomon  says,  puts  away 
wrath.  If  she  is  a discreet  woman  she  will  reflect, 
after  her  passion  is  over,  and  use  you  the  more  kindly ; 
whereas  if  you  endeavour  to  defend  yourself  by  sharp^ 
and  pert  replies,  it  will  give  her  a real  occasion  of 
offence,  justify  her  ill  humour,  and  make  her  more 
severely  resent  the  like  in  future. 

Above  all  things,  oreserve  a strict  attention  to 
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honesty.  Let  no  temptation  whatever  prevail  on  jo 
to  part  with  this  inestimable  jewel. 
fraud  any  one  is  base  and  wicked;  but , where >b . eac 
nf  trust* is  added,  the  crime  is  mhnitely  enhanced. 

It  has  been  a maxim  with  many,  to  suppose^d.ein: 
selves  entitled  to  what  is  generally  called  the  Mai  lcet 
pnmy;  but  this  is  an  ill-judged  and  dishonest  notion. 
^To  purloin  or  secrete  any  part  ot  what  is  put  m 
you.  hands,  in  order  to  be  laid  out  to  the  best  advan- 
ce, is  as  essential  a theft  as  if  you  took  the  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who  entrust  you ; am  in 
doing  this  you  are  guilty  of  a double  wrong,  first,  to 
your  master  or  mistress  who  sends  you  to  mai  ket, 
by  making  them  pay  more  than  they  ought;  and  to 
the  tradesman  from  whom  you  buy,  by  making  them 
appear  as  guilty  of  imposition  m exacting  a gi eater 
price  than  the  commodity  is  worth.  Imagine  not, 
that,  by  taking  pains  to  find  out  where  you  can  buy 
cheapest,  yon  are  entitled  to  the  overplus  you  must 
have  given  in  another  place;  for  this  as  no  more  than 
your  duty,  and  the  time  it  takes  to  search  out  the 
best  bargains  is  the  property  of  those  in  whose  ser- 
vice you  are  engaged.  To  obtain  the  character  of  a 
good  market-woman  is  certamly  a valuable  acquisi- 
tion, and  far  superior  to  those  pitiful  advantages, 
which  cannot  be  continued  long  without  a disgrace- 
ful discovery.  You  can  live  with  very  few  who  will 
not  examine  into  the  market  prices;  they  will  inquire 
of  those  who  buy  for  themselves;  and  as  some  peo- 
ple have  a foolish  way  of  belying  their  pockets  in 
some  respect  or  other,  those  who  pretend  to  buy  the 
cheapest  will  be  the  most  readily  believed ; so  that 
do  the  best  you  can,  you  will  be  able  to  give  but  very 
indifferent  satisfaction.  Buy,  therefore,  for  your 
master  and  mistress  as  you  would  for  yourself;  and 
whatever  money  remains,  immediately,  on  your  re- 
turn, deliver  it  to  the  owner. 

Be  not  generous  at  the  expence  of  your  master  or 
mistress’s  property,  and  your  own  honesty.  Give 
not  any  thing  away  without  their  consent.  When 
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-vou  find  there  is  any  thing-  to  spare,  and  that  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  spoiled  if  kept  longer,  it  is  commend- 
able in  you  to  ask  leave  to  dispose  of  it  while  fit  for 
use.  Be  care! id  also  not  to  make  any  waste,  for  that 
is  a crime  of  a much  deeper  dye  than  is  imagined 
by  those  who  are  guilty  of  it;  and  seldom  goes  with- 
out its  punishment,  by  the  severe  want  of  that  which 
they  have  so  lavishly  destroyed. 

iSiever  speak  in  a disrespectful  manner  of  your 
master  or  mistress,  nor  listen  to  any  idle  stories  re- 
lated by  others  to  their  prejudice.  Al  ways  vindicate 
their  reputations  from  any  open  aspersions  or  mali- 
cious insinuations.  Mention  not  their  names  in  a 
familiar  manner  yourself,  nor  suffer  others  to  speak 
of  them  with  contempt.  As  far  as  you  can,  magnify 
their  virtues;  and  what  failings  they  may  have,  sha- 
dow them  over  as  much  as  possible.  When  this  is 
known,  it  will  not  only  endear  you  to  them,  but  also 
gain  you  the  esteem  of  those  that  hear  you  talk ; for, 
though  many  people  have  the  ill-nature  to  be  pleased 
with  picking  out  what  they  can  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  neighbours,  yet  none  in  their  hearts  approve  of 
the  person  who  makes  the  report.  It  is  natural,  at 
the  same  time  we  love  the  treason,  to  hate  the  traitor. 

Avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  entering  into  any  dis- 
putes or  quarrels  with  your  fellow-servants.  Let 
not  every  trifle  ruffle  you,  or  occasion  you  to  treat 
them  with  any  grating  reflections,  even  though  they 
should  be  the  first  aggressors.  It  is  better  to  put  up 
with  a small  affront,  than,  by  returning  it,  provoke  yet 
more,  and  raise  a disturbance  in  the  family.  When 
quarrels  in  the  kitchen  are  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in 
the  parlour,  both  parties  are  blamed,  and  it  is  not  al- 
ways that  the  innocent  one  finds  the  most  protection. 

If  you  live  in  a considerable  family,  where  there 
are  many  men  servants,  you  must  be  very  circum- 
spect in  your  behaviour  to  them.  As  they  have  in 
general  little  to  do,  they  are  for  the  most  part  very 
saucy  and  pert  where  they  dare,  and  are  apt  to  take 
* Verities  on  the  least  encouragement.  You  must 


therefore  carry  yourself  at  a distance  towaids  them, 
though  not  with  a proud  or  prudish  air.  Vou  must 
neither  look  as  if  you  thought  yourself  above  them, 
nor  seem  as  if  you  imagined  every  word  they  spoKe 
intended  as  a design  upon  you.  The  one  wou  d 
make  them  bateand  affront  you ; and  the  other  would 
be  turned  into  ridieule.  Qt>  the  contrary,  you  must 
behave  with  a civility  mixed  with  seriousness;  but 
on  no  account  whatever  suffer  your  civility  to  admit 
of  too  great  familiarities. 

If  you  live  in  a tradesman  s family,  where  tlieie 
are  apprentices,  your  conduct  to  them  must  be  of  a 
different  nature.  If  there  be  more  than  one,  the  elder 
must  be  treated  with  the  most  respect;  but  at  the 
same  time  you  must  not  behave  to  the  others  in  a 
haughty  or  imperious  manner.  Y ou  must  remember 
that  they  are  servants  only  to  become  masters,  and 
should'  therefore  be  treated  not  only  with  civility  but 
kindness.  It  may,  in  time,  lie  in  tbeir  power  to  re- 
compense any  little  favour  you'  do  them,  such  as 
mending  their  linen,  or  other  offices  of  that  kind,  when 
you  have  a leisure  hour;  but  this  good-nature  must 
not  proceed  too  far  as  they  advance  in  years,  lest  the 
vanity  of  youth  should  make  them  imagine  you  have 
other  motives  for  it,  which,  to  prevent,  you  must  be- 
have with  an  open  civility  intermixed  with  a modest 


and  serious  reserve. 

We  shall  conclude  our  observations,  by  advising 
our  readers  never  to  accept  of  invitations  from  other 
servants,  to  go  and  feast  at  the  cost  of  their  masters 
and  mistresses.  You  cannot  be  certain  of  y out  wel- 
come, as  it  is  at  the  expence  of  others  they  entertain 
you;  and  you  must  be  deemed  an  interloper,  as  you 
intrude  on  the  premises,  and  destroy  the  provision's 
of  those  to  whom  you  are  not  even  known.  Add  to 
this,  it  places  you  under  an  obligation  of  returning 
the  treat,  and  either  brings  on  a great  expence  to 
yourself,  or  induces  you,  after  their  example,  to  make 
free  with  the  property  of  your  own  employers,  and 
regale  them  with  what  you  have  no  right  to. 
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Necessary  Qualifications  and  Business  of  the  Lady's 

W oman. 

As  the  servant  under  the  above  character  is  obliged 
to  be  near  her  lady,  it  is  necessary  that  none  pretend 
to  be  properly  qualified  for  it,  unless  their  education 
lias  been  something  above  the  ordinary  rank  of  other 
women;  for  she  will  not  only  be  obliged  to  do  some 
fine  pieces  of  needle  work,  but  also  to  read  at  proper 
times  the  best  authors.  It  is  her  duty  to  study  her 
lady’s  temper,  for  every  person  has  something  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  others.  A soft  answer,  a submissive  carriage, 
and  a ready  compliance  with  her  lady’s  orders,  will 
always  entitle  her  to  respect. 

As  to  the  business  of  a lady’s  woman,  it  is  of  a na- 
ture proportioned  to  her  character.  The  principal 
articles  immediately  under  her  execution  are,  the 
washing  of  laces,  muslin,  gauzes,  cambrics;  also  to 
clean  gold  and  silver  lace,  stuffs,  &c.,  the  proper 
methods  of  doing  which  are  as  follow: 

To  ivash  Lace. 

After  soaping  your  lace  well  with  soft  soap,  take 
a piece  of  plain  deal  board,  sew  a piece  of  cloth  on 
it  very  tight,  and  roll  your  lace  very  smooth  round  it. 
After  this  sew  another  piece  of  cloth  over  it,  and 
put  it  into  a clean  boiler  of  water,  and  set  it  on  the 
fire  till  the  water  is  scalding  hot;  then  shake  out  the 
lace,  put  it  into  a pan,  and  pour  the  water  on  it. 
When  you  have  done  this,  rest  one  end  of  the  board 
on  the  dresser  or  table,  and  with  the  other  rub  it 
well  with  a hard  brush,  dipping  it  at  the  same  time 
into  water,  and  pressing  your  hand  downwards  with 
the  brush  to  squeeze  out  the  soap  and  dirt.  'Vou 
must  repeat  this  in  a second  kettle  of  water,  pressing 
it  with  the  brush  as  before;  and  when  you  have  got 
the  dirt  all  out,  take  some  clean  water,  put  some 
blue  into  it,  and  let  it  boil  well:  after  which  make 
some  good  starch,  give  the  lace  a gentle  boil  in  it, 
and  then  squeeze  it  well  out.  When  you  have  done 
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this,  hang  the  board  up  till  the  lace  be  thoroughly 
dry,  and  then  take  off  the  cloth.  Then  put  the  lace 
between  some  clean  sheets  of  paper,  and  lay  a heavy 
weight  on  it  all  night.  Take  off  the  weight  in  the 
morning,  aud  your  lace  will  look  as  well  as  when  it 
was  new. 

To  ivash  Blond  Lace , Muslin , or  Gauzes. 

The  same  method  for  one  of  these  will  do  for  the 
whole.  They  must  be  washed  in  three  different  wa- 
ters, each  of  which  must  be  tolerably  warm  and  well 
lathered.  When  you  have  done  this,  rince  them 
w'ell  in  good  blue  water,  then  hang  them  up,  and 
when  they  are  dry  let  them  be  well  starched  and 
hung  up  again.  After  this  is  done,  put  half  an  ounce 
of  isinglass  into  three  pints  of  water,  and  let  it  boil 
till  it  be  reduced  to  one,  then  dip  the  lace  or  gauze 
into  it,  squeeze  it  out  well,  and  then  iron  it.  Re- 
member that  the  starch  you  use  be  made  thoroughly 
stiff,  and  let  it  be  well  blued.  The  sooner  you  iron 
them  after  washing  the  better,  more  especially  the 
gauzes.  You  must  also  observe,  that  after  your 
muslins  have  been  boiled  in  two  lathers,  you  must 
then  beat  up  a third  very  strong  and  well  blued ; then 
wash  them  out,  rinse  and  starch  as  above,  hang  them 
up  to  dry,  and  then  iron  them.  They  must  not  be 
squeezed,  but  patted  between  the  hands:  lace  will 
always  look  best  by  being  ironed  on  the  wrong  side. 
It  will  not  be  amiss  if,  after  you  have  starched  your 
muslins  and  lace  very  stiff,  and  they  ai'e  quite  dry, 
you  throw  them  into  a little  cold  pump  wrater,  then 
squeeze  them  well  out,  clap  them,  wring  them  well, 
and  iron  them.  This  will  help  to  make  them  look 
much  clearer,  and  little  inferior  to  new. 

To  clean  Gold  or  Silver  Lace , Stuffs , fyc. 

Take  a three-penny  stale  loaf,  rub  the  crum  of  it 
well  between  your  hands  till  it  is  quite  fine,  then  put 
about  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pow  der  blue  to  it,  and 
mix  the  whole  well  together;  lay  it  plentifully  on  the 
gold  and  silver,  and  rub  it  well  with  your  hands,  and 
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it  will  soon  become  bright.  When  this  is  done,  take 
a piece  of  clean  flannel  and  dust  the  crumbs  wel! 
off;  then  take  a piece  of  crimson  velvet,  rub  it  gently, 
and  it  will  look  as  well  as  when  new. 

To  scour  and  take  Stains  out  of  Silver  Plate , tyc. 

Steep  the  plate  in  soap-leys  for  the  space  of  four 
hours;  then  rub  it  over  with  whiting,  wet  with  vine- 
gar, so  that  it  may  stick  thick  upon  it,  and  dry  it  by 
a fire;  after  which  rub  off  the  whiting,  and  pass  it 
over  with  dry  bran,  and  the  spots  will  not  only  dis- 
appear, but  it  will  look  exceedingly  bright. 

To  preserve  Silver  and  Gold  from  tarnishing. 

First  of  all  observe  never  to  put  gold  or  silver  into 
a box  that  is  made  of  deal,  as  that  wood  is  very  pre- 
judicial to  it.  After  it  is  used,  fold  it  up  in  fine 
India  paper,  over  which  wrap  some  fine  whited  brown 
paper  thoroughly  dry;  then  fold  the  whole  in  a piece 
of  green  baize  well  aired,  and  put  them  in  your  trunk, 
in  which  you  should  always  keep  some  paper  well 
stained  with  saffron. 

Directions  for  the  Housekeeper. 

The  business  of  the  housekeeper  is  of  great  im- 
portance, as  she  has  in  a manner  all  the  household 
affairs  to  superintend,  the  maid-servants  to  look  af- 
ter, and  to  direct  in  their  proper  business.  How- 
ever steady  some  young  persons  may  seem  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  yet  certainly  it  is  most  pru- 
dent to  commit  the  care  of  a house  to  a woman  of 
age  and  experience,  well  acquainted  w ith  the  world, 
and  who  has  either  kept  house  herself,  or  been  long 
in  the  service  of  others.  If  such  a one  be  a grave, 
sober,  virtuous  person,  she  will  be  the  most  fit  to  be 
made  choice  of;  and  whatever  may  be  the  character 
of  her  lady,  she  will  gain  her  approbation  at  the 
last.  The  servants  will  treat  her  with  more  respect 
than  they  would  a giddy  thoughtless  person;  and 
the  more  assiduous  she  is,  and  faithful  in  the  trust 


committed  to  her,  the  more  sure  she  will  be  of  a 
place  on  any  future  occasion. 

She  should  have  as  few  people  coming  after  her 
as  possible:  when  the  family  is  m the  country,  she 
should  never  leave  the  house  except  when  she  goes  to 
church;  and  when  in  town,  she  should  not  desire  to 
go  out  contrary  to  the  orders  of  her  lady.  When 
strangers  come  on  a visit,  they  should  he  treated 
with  the  same  respect  as  is  shewn  to  them  by  the 
master  and  mistress.  It  should  be  hei  constant 
practice,  to  be  up  in  the  morning  before  any  of  the 
servants,  and  never  to  go  to  bed  until  she  has  seen 
the  doors  and  windows  properly  fastened.  In  her 
behayiour  1°  the  servants  under  her,  while  she  sees 
that  they  do  their  duty,  she  should  always  remember 
to  treat  them  with  tenderness,  not  exacting  more 
from  them  than  is  consistent  with  humanity,  nor  evei 
exaggerating  their  faults.  While  she  reproaches  with 
authority,  let  it  he  done  at  the  same  time  in  meek- 
ness, not  delivered  in  anger,  hut  as  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  who  wishes  well  to  their  interests. 

As  much  of  the  security  of  the  bouse  depends  on 
the  servants  keeping  good  hours,  she  should  look  with 
great  care  to  that;  but  if  she  find  that  neither  ad- 
vice nor  reproof  will  have  any  effect,  then  it  is  her 
duty  to  complain,  as  she  knows  not  what  fatal  con- 
sequences may  happen  to  the  family  by  her  neglect. 
As  all  the  goods  in  the  house  are  committed  to  her 
care,  let  her  observe  that  none  of  them  be  damaged, 
but  always  kept  in  proper  order,  for  that  is  both  to 
the  credit  and  interest  of  her  master. 

In  purchasing  every  sort  of  necessaries  for  the 
family,  let  her  take  care  that  the  provisions  be  good, 
and  be  as  frugal  in  the  purchase  of  them  as  if  they 
were  for  herself;  and  let  her  take  great  care  that  none 
be  wasted  in  an  idle  manner.  In  the  choice  of  new 
servants  let  her  be  extremely  cautious,  and  inquire 
strictly  into  their  characters. 

If  the  housekeeper  attend  to  these  rules,  she  will 
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become  an  example  to  the  younger  servants,  her 
master’s  family  will  be  respected,  and  she  will  ac- 
quire reputation  from  every  one  who  knows  her. 

Instructions  to  the  Chambermaid . 

The  chambermaid’s  first  consideration  must  be  to 
attend  properly  to  the  care  and  management  of  her 
mistress’s  clothes,  for  as  it  is  always  uncertain  at 
what  time  she  may  want  them,  so  it  is  essentially 
necessary  they  should  be  ever  in  readiness.  Let 
her  clothes,  either  for  dress  or  undress,  be  always 
deposited  in  their  proper  places ; so  that  if  you  should 
be  hastily  called  upon  for  either,  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  you,  and  more  pleasing  to  your  mistress. 
Be  particularly  careful  to  preserve  the  linen  clean 
and  nice,  and  be  sure  always  to  let  it  be  well  aired. 

When  your  mistress  has  undressed,  examine  all 
her  clothes  with  great  niceness,  and  if  you  discover 
any  spots  on  them,  let  them  be  immediately  taken 
out;  after  which  fold  them  up  carefully,  and  put 
them  in  their  proper  places. 

In  order  to  make  the  chambermaid  complete  mis- 
tress of  the  character  she  assumes,  we  shall  here  add 
a number  of  useful  receipts,  which,  if  properly  at- 
tended to,  will  enable  her  to  discharge  her  office  with 
satisfaction  to  her  mistress,  and  reputation  to  herself. 

To  take  Spots  out  of  Silk. 

Scrape  a piece  of  chalk  very  fine,  lay  some  of  it 
on  the  spot,  and  rub  it  gently,  and  you  will  soon  find 
it  disappear.  But  the  most  effectual  application  is 
spirits  of  turpentine;  for  this,  be  the  spots  ever  so 
numerous,  will  infallibly  take  them  out.  If  the  first  ap- 
plication should  not  entirely  effect  it,  the  second  will. 

To  clean  Silks  of  all  sorts. 

After  you  have  thoroughly  taken  out  the  spots, 
take  about  a peck  of  bran,  dry  it  well  by  the  fire, 
then  spread  your  silks  on  a convenient  place,  and 
rub  them  well  with  the  bran  while  it  is  warm;  after 
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which  shake  it  well  off,  and  rub  them  with  a piece 

0f1fthesdks  be  dowered,  take  the  crumb  of  a stale 
three-penny  loaf,  mix  with  it  about  a quarter  of  an 
mmce  of  powder  blue,  crumble  them  well  together, 
ruh  it  geiuly  over  the  silk  with  your  hands,  and  then 
with  a piece  of  clean  cloth,  as  for  plain  silks. 

To  keep  Silk  from  staining  in  washing. 

Warm  some  rain  water  in  a saucepan  till  it  be 
pretty  hot,  then  put  into  it  some  Castile  soap,  and 
dissolve  it  well.  Take  it  off  the  fire,  and  when  it  is 
almost  cold  sprinkle  Into  it  a small  quantity  of  ful- 
ler’s earth,  and  then  scour  your  silks  with  it.  lto\ 
let  them  be  on  heaps,  but  spread  them,  and  clap 
them  between  dry  cloths,  and  they  will  be  as  fresh 

as  when  new'. 


To  take  Spots  out  of  Linen. 

There  are  several  methods  of  taking  spots  out  ot 
linen ; but  the  most  effectual  are  the  following.  Take 
some  juice  of  sorrel,  heat  it  well  over  the  tire,  and 
dip  the  parts  affected  into  it;  then  rub  it  gently,  and 
the  spots  will  vanish.  If  it  be  summer-time,  and 
the  sun  very  powerful,  soap  the  places  where  the 
spots  are,  and  hang  it  in  the  sun,  and  when  it  is  dry 
the  spots  will  be  gone.  Or,  rub  some  salt  and  vine- 
gar well  on  them,  after  which  squeeze  it  well  out, 
and  then  let  it  dry  gently  by  the  fire.  If  the  linen 
be  stained  with  paint,  rub  some  butter  over  the  spot, 
hang  it  in  the  sun  to  dry,  then  wash  it  well,  and  it 
will  all  come  out. 


To  take  Spots  out  of  Crimson  Velvet. 

Take  some  very  strong  aqua  vitae,  and  rub  it  well 
on  the  parts  where  the  spots  are,  and  then  take  the 
white  of  a new  laid  egg,  spread  it  over  the  aqua  vitae, 
and  put  it  in  the  sun  to  dry.  When  this  is  done, 
wash  it  in  clean  water,  and  wring  it  thoroughly  dry. 
You  need  not  be  afraid,  as  it  will  not  do  the  least 
injury  to  the  colour. 
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To  take  Spots  out  of  Stuff  's , or  Cloth. 

Take  some  of  the  clearest  and  whitest  fuller’s 
earth  you  can  meet  with,  let  it  he  well  dried  by  the 
fire,  after  which  pound  it  in  a mortar  till  it  be  very 
fine;  then  mix  some  spirit  of  turpentine  with  it,  and 
form  it  into  round  balls,  which  you  may  keep  by  you 
to  use.  as  occasion  shall  require.  Take  a piece  of 
one  of  these  balls,  put  it  into  a cup  or  pan,  mix  a 
little  boiling  water  with  it,  and  lay  it  on  the  parts 
that  are  spotted.  When  it  is  dry,  rub  it  with  a little 
hard  brush,  and  when  the  spots  are  out,  take  a clean 
bit  of  cloth,  and  rub  it  gently  till  you  have  taken  out 
the  fuller’s  earth  also. 

To  take  Spots  out  of  Scarlet. 

Take  the  juice  of  tue  herb  called  laneria  (which 
may  be  had  at  any  apothecary’s)  and  lay  it  on  the 
spotted  part:  let  it  continue  there  about  three  hours, 
and.  then  wash  it  in  warm  Water.  If  it  should  not 
answer  yoitr  expectations  the  first  time,  repeat  it, 
adding  a little  soap  to  the  juice,  and  it  will  effectu- 
ally take  it  out. 

To  take  Spots  out  of  Cloth  in  Grain. 

Take  of  roch-alum  water,  tartar  of  tonnes,  and 
white  soap,  about  three  ounces  each,  and  make  them 
into  a fine  powder.  Put  the  alum  water  into  an 
earthen  pipkin  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  begins  to 
simmer,  take  two  ox  galls,  and  stir  them  in  with  a 
stick,  and  by  degrees  the  powders.  Let  it  boil  till 
it  be  reduced  to  about  one-third,  and  then  wash  the 
spots  with  it  three  or  four  times,  drying  it  between 
each;  after  which  wash  it  in  clean  water,  and  the 
spots  will  be  entirely  eradicated. 

To  take  out  Grease  or  oily  Spots. 

Take  a quart  of  clear  soft  water,  about  four  ounces 
of  alumen  fecis  burnt,  two  scruples  of  camphire,  and 
the  gall  of  an  ox;  mix  all  together,  put  it  into  a pan 
or  pipkin  over  a slow  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  till  it  be 
reduced  to  about  half  the  quantity;  then  strain  it, 
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onrl  it  when  it  is  about  lukewarm.  Wet  the 
doth  on  both  sides  where  the  spots  are,  w«* 

them  with  cold  water,  and  the  spots  will  disappear. 

To  take  Spots  of  Ink  or  Wine  out  of  CM,  or  Linen^ 

Take  the  juice  of  lemons  and  rub  it  well  on  the 
spots  and  when  it  is  dry,  wash  it  in  warm  water. 
Repeat  this  a second  time,  and  the  spots  will  is- 
appear.  If  it  be  linen,  put  some  boiling  water  into 
a pewter  pot,  take  that  part  that  has  the  spot,  and 
hold  it  tight  round  the  pot,  then  rub  it  hard  with 
lemon  juice,  and  it  will  take  the  spot  quite  out.  Or 
if  vou  take  a little  essential  salt  ot  lemons,  and  put  a 
little  over  the  part  stained,  with  a tea  spoon,  while  over 
the  boiling  water,  it  will  effectually  take  out  spots 
of  ink,  ironmoulds,  &c.  Be  careful  not  to  let  this 
touch  any  thing  coloured,  as  it  will  destroy  the  colour. 

To  lake  Iron-moulds  out  of  Linen. 

Take  some  sorrel,  bruise  it  well  in  a mortar,  squeeze 
it  through  a cloth,  bottle  it,  and  keep  it  for  use.  Take 
a little  of  the  above  juice  in  a tin  saucepan,  and  boil 
it  over  a lamp;  as  it  boils  dip  the  iron-mould  into  it; 
do  not  rub,  but  only  squeeze  it.  When  you  find  the 
iron-mould  is  out,  throw  it  into  cold  water. 


To  make  Linen  white  that  is  turned  yellow. 

Take  two  quarts  of  milk,  heat  it  over  the  lire,  and 
scrape  into  it  half  a pound  of  cake  soap.  When  the 
soap  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  put  the  linen  in,  and 
when  they  have  boiled  for  some  time,  take  them  out, 
put  them  into  alather  of  hot  water,  and  wash  them  out. 

To  keep  Linen  not  used  from  receiving  any  Damage. 

When  you  have  washed  and  well  dried  it,  fold  it 
up,  and  scatter  in  the  folding  the  powder  of  cedar- 
wood,  or  Cedar  ground  small,  having  first  perfumed 
your  chest  with  storax ; by  w'hich  means  not  only 
dampness  is  prevented,  but  worms,  moths,  &c. 


The  best  method  of  whitening  any  sort  of  Cloth. 
First  let  your  cloth  be  well  bucked,  then  spread  it 
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on  the  grass,  and  sprinkle  it  with  alum-water.  Let 
it  continue  in  this  situation  for  three  or  four  days* 
then  buck  it  again  with  soap  and  fuller’s  earth,  and 
use  it  as  before ; by  which  means  it  will  not  only  grow 
white,  but  swell  in  its  substance. 

To  clean  Ribbons. 

First,  sprinkle  them  moderately  with  a little  clean 
water,  and  then  lay  them  on  a carpet  or  clean  cloth 
at  full  breadth,  and  having  made  a thin  lather  of  Cas- 
tile soap,  rub  them  gently  with  a brush,  or  hue  woollen 
cloth.  Then  take  some  water,  mix  with  it  a little 
alum  and  white  tartar,  and  rub  them  well  with  it. 
This  will  make  them  not  only  clean,  but  the  colour 
will  be  fixed  from  further  fading.  You  must  dry 
them  in  the  shade,  and  smooth  them  with  a glass 
slick-stone. 

To  wash  Silk  Stockings. 

These  must  not  be  laid  in  soak  before  washing,  as 
it  will  entirely  destroy  their  colour.  They  must  be 
washed  in  cold  water  with  two  lathers,  the  latter  of 
which  must  be  well  blued.  They  must  not  be  rinsed, 
but  turn  them  often,  then  press  them,  and  when  they 
are  thoroughly  dry,  put  them  up  for  use. 

To  wash  Silk  Handkerchiefs. 

These  must  also  be  first  washed  in  cold  water; 
and  the  second  lather  must  be  only  lukewarm.  After 
the  second  washing,  rinse  them  in  cold  water,  dry 
them  gently,  and  then  fold  them  up. 

To  wash  Scarlet  Cloaks. 

Take  a little  fuller’s  earth,  and  boil  it  in  water; 
when  you  take  it  off,  let  it  stand  till  it  is  only  luke- 
warm ; then  wash  the  cloaks  in  it,  and  when  they 
are  clean,  rinse  them  in  cold  pump  water. 

To  clean  Silk  Furniture. 

Brush  it  clean,  until  all  the  spots  are  taken  out, 
at  least  so  many  as  will  come  out  by  the  brush ; then 
take  as  much  bran  as  the  size  of  the  cloth  requires, 
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and  when  it  has  been  properly  dried  before  the  fire, 
put  to  it  an  ounce  of  powder  blue,  and  lav  the  cloth 
on  a proper  place;  rub  them  till  they  are  clean  and 
then  hang  them  up  to  dry;  when  properly  dried,  let 
them  be  brushed  three  different  times,  and  they  will 
look  as  well  as  at  first. 

To  clean  Damask  Curtains , and  other  Sorts  of  Worsted 

Furniture. 

Take  some  dry  fuller’s  earth  of  the  whitest  sort 
you  can  procure;  when  it  is  well  dried  before  the 
fire,  pour  boiling  water  upon  it,  until  it  is  quite  soft; 
then  put  to  it  two  pennyworth  of  the  spirit  ot  tur- 
pentine, and  when  they  are  all  properly  mixed,  lay 
your  curtains  or  other  cloths  on  a large  square  table, 
and  rub  it  upon  them  as  hard  as  you  can,  remem- 
bering always  to  rub  them  first  on  the  inside,  and 
then  on  the  out;  rub  every  place  over,  and  then  hang 
them  up  on  a line,  either  in  the  air,  or  before  the  fire: 
when  they  are  quite  dry,  brush  them  with  a hard 
brush,  and  then  with  two  softer  ones,  and  the  cur- 
tains will  look  extremely  well. 

Directions  to  the  Nurseri/  Maid. 

Every  woman  who  undertakes  to  nurse  children 
should  first  consider,  with  a serious  attention,  the 
nature  of  the  charge  committed  to  her.  It  is  well 
known,  that  many  desire  the  place  of  a nurse  from 
no  other  motive  than  that  of  interest;  the  meanest 
that  can  operate  on  the  human  mind,  unless  connect- 
ed with  a spirit  of  virtue.  It  is  natural  for  you  to 
expect  your  wages;  and  if  you  do  your  duty  with 
fidelity,  love,  and  tenderness,  you  will  have  the  ap- 
probation of  a good  conscience,  and  be  esteemed  in 
your  old  age  by  those  whose  tender  years  you  nursed. 
The  nurse  appointed  to  take  care  of  children,  may 
be  considered  as  their  first  tutor,  and  it  often  happens 
that  they  take  the  most  lasting  impressions  from  them. 
With  respect  to  particular  duties,  they  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Never  suffer  them  to  go  out  of  your  sight. 
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nor  trust  them  into  any  one’s  hands  except  their  p*„ 
rents.  Never  cross  them  with  angry  words,  nor  chide 
them  severely  when  they  do  any  thing  amiss.  Teach 
them  to  love  you  by  a cheerful  and  mild  disposition; 
let  your  sobriety  and  benevolent  conduct  be  set  be- 
fore them  as  a pattern ; and  never  neglect  to  keep 
them  clean,  for  much  of  their  health  depends  upon 
that.  Never  let  them  eat  any  thing  that  is  hurtful; 
and  when  you  find  the  symptoms  of  any  disorder 
upon  them,  let  their  parents  know  of  it  immediately  ; 
or  if  they  are  absent,  give  them  some  simple  reme- 
dies, by  which  you  may  be  the  means  of  saving  their 
lives ; for  nothing  is,  or  can  be,  so  well  as  to  prevent 
the  disease  from  getting  strength.  Take  great  care 
that  they  do  not  eat  too  much  fruit,  nor  let  them 
drink  wine  unless  mixed  with  water. 

When  they  begin  to  speak,  teach  them  short  pray- 
ers, and  read  a little  to  them  every  day.  When  they 
can  speak  more  plain,  and  are  able  to  remember, 
teach  them  a few  short  questions  and  answers,  but 
be  sure  that  you  make  them  learn  the  questions  as 
Well  as  the  answers,  for  that  will  make  a stronger 
impression  on  their  memory.  Let  the  questions  be 
short,  simple,  and  striking,  and  as  they  grow  up  you 
may  proceed  a little  further  with  them,  but  never 
hurry  them  from  one  thing  until  they  are  perfect  mas- 
ters of  it,  otherwise  you  will  distract  their  minds 
and  confuse  their  thoughts.  The  next  thing  is,  to 
begin  to  teach  them  to  read,  which  must  be  done  with 
great  care  and  tenderness,  otherwise,  instead  of  loving 
learning,  they  will  consider  it  as  vexation  and  trouble. 
Have  patience  with  them,  and  neither  be  passionate, 
nor  assume  a severe  countenance,  for  although  they 
should  be  some  time  before  they  begin  to  love  their 
book,  yet  it  will  soon  become  familiar  to  them  if  you 
teach  them  with  affability.  Never  make  use  ol  an 
improper  expression  before  them,  nor  suffer  them  to 
come  into  the  company  of  any  who  do,  because  no- 
thing is  so  mischievous  as  bad  example.  Be  careful 
not  to  shew  any  partiality  to  them,  but  as  children  of 
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the  same  parents  treat  them  all  alike;  for  if  you  seem 
to  take  more  notice  of  one  than  the  rest,  these  will  con- 
sider themselves  slighted,  become  dejected  in  their 
minds,  and  wish  tobe  from  under  your  care.  Be 
often  putting  them  in  mind  of  their  duty  to  their 
parents,  and  frequently  read  to  them  the  example  of 
Christ  and  Timothy,  with  many  others  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  As  soon  as  their  tender  minds 
can  bear  it,  let  them  be  brought  to  get  by  heart  some 
short  verses  in  the  Psalms,  but  not  above  one  at  a 
time,  lest  they  forget  the  other.  A practice  of  that 
sort  will  make  them  love  the  Bible,  before  they  en- 
ter upon  other  sorts  of  learning.  It  is  really  sur- 
prising to  find  the  sons  of  many  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry,  going  to  the  grammar-school,  where  they 
read  none  but  the  heathen  authors,  utterly  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  word  of  God.  In  general  it  is  in  the 
power  of  their  nurses  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  the 
honour  to  themselves  would  be  as  great  as  the  ad- 
vantage would  be  to  their  tender  charge.  Never 
encourage  one  to  tell  stories  of  the  other,  for  by  that 
they  will  learn  the  mean  vice  of  detraction,  or  lessen- 
ing the  reputation  or  esteem  of  another,  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  both  sexes. 

When  any  one  makes  complaint  against  another, 
do  not  let  any  person  hear  you  reprove  the  offender; 
but  shut  the  door,  and  speak  to  them  all  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner.  Point  out  in  a clear  manner 
the  duty  of  brotherly  love,  and  how  acceptable  it  is 
in  the  sight  of  God,  who  loves  those  children  that 
love  each  other.  You  must  tell  those  who  make  the 
complaint,  that  they  must  always  take  care  not  to 
give  any  provocation,  either  in  gestures,  words,  or 
actions.  Tell  them  how  jdyful  it  will  be  to  their 
parents  to  see  them  love  each  other,  and  that  God 
will  bless  them  for  it,  As  they  grow  a little  older, 
explain  to  them  the  Ten  Commandments  in  short 
questions  and  answers,  and  when  you  take  them  to 
church,  teach  them  to  remember  the  text,  and  ask 
them  concerning  any  remarkable  story  that  wras  read 
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in  the  lessons,  which  yon  must  read  over  again  to 
them  when  you  come  home,  by  which  they  will  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  the  historical  part  of  the 
Bible,  which  most  probably  they  will  never  forget. 

1(  you  attend  to  these  instructions,  by  the  time 
they  are  taken  from  you,  they  will  be  prepared  for 
any  sort  of  learning,  and  strongly  guarded  against  any 
temptations  to  vice. 

You  w ill  generally  have  little  occasion  for  physic 
for  the  children,  nor  is  it  proper  that  it  should  be  tam- 
pered with.  Except  in  some  particular  cases,  youth- 
ful vigour  generally  overpowers  the  strength  of  the 
disease,  especially  where  the  nurse  treats  them  with 
tenderness,  and  keeps  them  clean.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  with  them  in  breeding  their  teeth,  as  many 
die  of  that  painful  disease.  Mix  a little  honey  with 
fresh  butter,  and  anoint  the  gums  where  the  pain  is 
most  violent;  it  will  at  least  give  some  ease.  If  the 
children  are  apt  to  be  rickety,  let  them  be  often  bath- 
ed in  cold  water,  and  kept  in  it  according  to  their 
strength;  it  seldom  fails  of  being  attended  with  the 
desired  effect,  whereas  the  tampering  with  medicines 
is  most  commonly  hurtful.  When  they  are  afflicted 
with  the  worms,  the  best  remedy  that  can  be  given 
them  is  rhubarb  in  the  morning  fasting,  and  be  sure 
to  do  it  as  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disorder 
appear. 


Directions  to  the  House-maid. 

The  business  of  the  housemaid  is,  to  look  after, 
and  keep  the  furniture  clean,  in  theexecution  of  which 
she  is  to  take  her  instructions  from  the  housekeeper; 
and  if  she  would  wish  to  acquire  reputation,  she 
must  be  industrious  and  cleanly. 

Every  morning  her  first  business  must  be,  in  sum- 
mer, to  rub  the  stoves  and  fire-irons  with  scouring- 
paper,  and  to  clean  the  hearths.  In  winter,  she  must 
first  rake  out  the  ashes,  and  sweep  the  grate  very 
clean;  she  must  then  clean  the  irons,  which,  if  the 
common  sort,  may  be  done  by  rubbing  them,  first. 
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with  a rag-  dipped  in  vinegar  and  the  ashes,  then  with 
an  oily  rag,  and  after  that  with  scouring-paper,  rotten 
stone,  or  white  brick.  If  there  be  fine  steel  stoves 
and  fenders,  they  should  be  first  rubbed  with  oil, 
then  with  emery,  till  clear  and  bright,  and  next  with 
scouring-paper,  which  is  an  excellent  thing  to  rub 
irons  with  that  are  not  in  constant  use,  every  two  or 
three  days,  as  it  will  take  off  any  spots  they  may  have 
got  in  that  time.  When  she  has  thus  prepared  the 
stove,  she  may  light  the  fire,  and  wash  the  hearth, 
and  chimney-piece.  If  the  latter  be  marble,  wash- 
ing it  once  a week  is  sufficient,  which  should  be  done 
with  a piece  of  fiannel  dipped  in  a lather  of  hot  wa- 
ter and  soap.  The  hearth  ought  to  be  cleaned  every 
morning.  Hearths  and  chimney-sides  of  steel  must 
be  cleaned  in  the  same  manner  as  fine  steel  stoves. 

After  the  fire-place,  the  housemaid’s  next  business 
is,  to  clean  the  locks  of  the  doors.  In  doing  this  she 
must  have  a piece  of  pasteboard  for  each,  with  a hole 
cut  in  it  just  big  enough  for  slipping  over  the  lock, 
to  preserve  the  doors,  to  which  the  same  side  of  the 
pasteboard  should  always  be  applied,  for  the  dirty 
side  would  spoil  them.  The  locks  may  be  cleaned 
by  rubbing  them  with  an  oily  rag,  and  next  with  rotten 
stone  or  white  brick;  but  she  must  be  very  careful 
not  to  let  any  of  the  two  last  get  into  the  key-hole. 
Lacquered  locks  want  no  other  cleaning  but  rubbing 
with  a piece  of  clean  leather  or  woollen  cloth ; for 
oil,  or  any  thing  damp,  hurts  their  colour. 

The  housemaid’s  next  attention  should  be  to  the 
carpets,  which  she  may  sweep  with  a common  broom, 
or  brush  with  a whisk  broom,  and  then  fold  them 
back ; after  which  she  ought  to  sweep  the  room,  hav- 
ing first  strewed  it  with  sand  pretty  damp.  But,  be- 
fore she  sweeps  the  rooms,  she  should  brush  and  clean 
the  window  curtains,  and  with  a broom  sweep  the 
windows,  and  behind  the  shutters.  She  must  not 
apply  a brush  or  broom  to  any  pictures  or  frames, 
but  only  blow  the  dust  off  with  a pair  of  bellows; 
though  she  may  now  and  then  dust  them  with  a very 
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soft  duster,  or  piece  of  flannel;  and  she  should  also 
blow  ofl  the  dust  from  the  wainscot,  china,  and  stucco 
work. 

When  she  has  swept  the  room,  and  taken  up  the 
dust,  her  next  business  is,  to  rub  the  wainscot  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  with  a duster,  and  do  the  same 
to  the  windows.  She  must  then  sweep  the  stairs, 
after  which,  she  must  dust  the  wainscot  and  ballus- 
ters  directly,  and  also  the  tops  of  the  doors. 

As  soon  as  the  family  is  up,  the  housemaid  should 
set  open  the  windows  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  un- 
cover the  beds  to  sweeten  and  air  them,  which  will 
be  a great  help  against  bugs  and  fleas.  In  making 
the  beds,  she  should  begin  with  that  first  aired,  taking 
ofl'  the  several  things  singly,  and  laying  them  on  two 
chairs,  without  letting  them  touch  the  floor.  She 
should  shake  the  beds  well  every  day,  and  if  there 
be  a mattrass,  let  her  turn  it  at  least  once  a week. 
The  cleaning  of  the  head  of  the  bed,  the  vallances, 
and  curtains,  with  a brush  or  whisk,  is  not  to  be 
omitted;  neither  should  she  forget  to  sweep  clean 
behind  and  under  the  bedsteads. 

To  clean  Hearths  of  Free-Stone. 

First,  scour  them  clean  with  cold  water,  soap,  and 
sand,  then  take  two  pennyworth  of  black  lead,  and 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar;  which 
being  well  mixed,  put  into  half  a pint  of  small  beer, 
and  set  on  a fire,  stirring  the  whole  with  a stick  till 
well  boiled.  Then  with  a little  brush  black  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  hearth  at  least  twice  over;  and 
next  day,  when  they  are  quite  dry,  rub  them  well 
with  a hard  brush,  and  if  they  be  smooth,  and  not 
broken,  they  will  look  like  steel.  The  bottom  on 
which  the  grate  stands  will  require  more  frequent 
repetition,  as  the  blacking  wears  sooner  off  than  on 
the  sides,  which  will  keep  bright  for  some  weeks,  or 
perhaps  months. 

To  preserve  Iron  from  Rust. 

Dissolve  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  camphire  and 
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half  a pound  of  hog’s  lard  together  over  a very  slow 
fire,  and  taking  off  the  scum,  mix  as  much  black-lead 
as  will  bring  them  to  an  iron  colour.  Spread  this 
composition  over  the  steel  and  iron  stoves,  as  also  the 
fire-irons.  Let  it  lay  on  them  for  twenty-four  hours, 
after  which  rub  them  with  a dry  linen  cloth,  and 
they  will  keep  without  rust  for  six  months. 

To  clean  Cast-Iron  Stoves,  Sfc. 

Mix  black-lead  powder  with  a little  gin,  or  the  dregs 
of  red  port  wine;  lay  it  on  the  stove  with  a piece  of 
linen  rag;  then,  with  a clean,  dry,  and  close,  but  not 
too  hard  brush,  dipped  in  dried  black-lead  powder, 
rub  it  till  of  a beautiful  brightness.  This  will  pro- 
duce a much  finer  and  richer  black  varnish  on  the 
cast  iron,  than  either  boiling  the  black-lead  with  small 
beer  and  soap,  or  mixing  it  with  white  of  egg,  &c. 
which  are  the  methods  commonly  practised. 

To  take  Ink-Stains  out  of  Mahogany. 

Put  a few  drops  of  spirits  of  sea-salt,  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  in  a tea-spoonful  of  water:  touch  the  stain  or 
spot  with  a feather;  and,  on  the  ink’s  disappearing, 
rub  it  over  immediately  with  a rag  wetted  in  cold 
water,  or  there  will  be  a white  mark  which  will  not 
be  easily  effaced. 

To  give  a fine  Colour  to  Mahogany. 

Ink  and  other  stains  being  removed,  wash  the  fur- 
niture with  vinegar,  and  then  rub  it  all  over  with  a 
red  mixture  made  in  the  following  manner: Put  in- 

to a pint  of  cold-drawn  linseed  oil,  four  pennyworth 
of  alkanet  root,  and  two  of  rose-pink ; stir  them  well 
together  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  let  them  remain  all 
night,  when  the  mixture,  being  again  well  stirred, 
will  be  immediately  fit  for  use.  After  it  has  been 
left  an  hour  on  the  furniture,  it  may  be  rubbed  off 
with  linen  cloths  till  bright;  it  will  soon  have  a beau- 
tiful colour,  as  well  as  a glossy  appearance. 

To  clean  Floor  Cloths. 

Sweep  and  clean  the  floor  cloths  with  a broom  and 
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damp  flannel,  in  the  usual  manner;  then  wet  them 
all  over  with  milk,  and  rub  them  till  bright  with  a 
dry  cloth.  They  will  thus  look  as  well  as  if  they 
were  rubbed  with  a waxed  flannel,  without  being  so 
slippery,  or  so  soon  clogging  with  dust  or  dirt. 

To  clean  Marble  Chimney-pieces , Sfc. 

Mix  finely  pulverized  pumice-stone  with  verjuice, 
rather  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  it;  and,  after  it 
has  stood  an  hour  or  more,  dip  a sponge  in  the  com- 
position, rub  it  well  over  the  marble  or  alabaster 
which  requires  cleaning,  wash  it  off  with  warm  wa- 
ter, and  dry  it  with  clean  soft  cloths. 

To  take  Ink-stains  out  of  Marble. 

Mix  unslacked  lime,  in  very  fine  powder,  with 
soap-lye;  make  it  pretty  thick,  and  with  a painter’s 
brush  lay  it  on  the  marble,  and  let  it  continue  on  for 
a few  days;  then  wash  it  off,  and  have  ready  a fine 
thick  lather  of  soft  soap,  boiled  in  soft  water;  dip  a 
brush  in,  and  scour  the  marble  with  the  powder,  not 
as  common  cleaning.  This,  by  good  rubbing,  will 
give  it  a beautiful  polish.  Clear  o/f  the  soap,  and 
finish  with  a smooth  hard  brush  till  the  end  be  effected . 

Instructions  to  the  Dairy-maid. 

Directions for  making  Duller. 

When  you  have  got  a sufficient  quantity  of  cream, 
strain  it  through  a clean  linen  cloth  into  the  churn, 
which  must  be  put  to  stand  in  the  coolest  place  of 
the  dairy,  in  summer;  but  in  winter  it  must  stand  in 
the  warmest  place.  When  you  churn,  let  it  be  with 
solid  heavy  strokes,  for  they  will  make  the  butter 
much  better  than  slight  quick  ones.  When  you  find 
the  butter  begins  to  break,  cleanse  the  inside  of  the 
lid,  and  then  strike  the  churn-staff  more  softly,  to 
prevent  the  butter  from  heating.  If  the  summer  be 
hot,  it  would  be  proper  to  set  the  churn  in  a leaden 
cistern  filled  with  cold  water,  and  in  winter  before 
a slow  fire.  When  the  butter-milk  is  drained  off,  let 
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the  butter  be  taken  out  and  washed  in  clean  cold 
water,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  be  made  up  in  rolls  tor 
present  use. 

To  make  Common  Cheese. 

Take  as  much  milk  as  you  have  ready,  and  when 
it  is  made  milk- warm,  take  a calf’s  bag  that  has  been 
washed  clean,  and  put  in  it  some  salt  with  curd. 
Keep  it  fastened  up  with  a skewer,  and  when  you 
use  it  put  it  in  a pan  of  water  mixed  with  salt,  then 
boil  it,  and  make  small  holes  in  it  to  let  out  the  liquor, 
which  must  be  poured  into  the  milk.  Take  great 
care  the  milk  be  not  too  warm,  otherwise  you  will 
spoil  the  cheese:  for  it  should  not  be  warmer  than 
when  it  comes  from  the  cows.  When  it  has  curdled, 
pour  the  whey  from  it,  and  let  the  rest  be  pressed 
out;  then  let  it  stand  a day  to  dry,  when  it  must  be 
carefully  crumbled  as  small  as  possible;  then  put  to 
it  a little  salt,  mix  it  well,  and  put  it  into  the  mould. 
If  the  cheese  be  pressed  hard  it  will  keep  much  longer 
than  what  is  pressed  soft;  but  the  latter,  when  new, 
will  have  a better  taste. 

To  make  Cream  Cheese. 

Put  two  spoonfuls  of  r unmet  into  twelve  gallons 
of  milk,  just  as  hot  as  when  it  comes  from  the  cow, 
and  in  half  an  hour  it  will  be  curdled.  Break  the 
curd  with  a delf  plate,  and  take  care  to  keep  it  from 
getting  to  the  bottom;  then  let  it  stand  half  an  hour, 
when  you  must  draw  a plug  fixed  to  the  middle  of 
the  vessel  to  let  the  whey  run  out.  When  it  is  pro- 
perly drained,,  put  the  curd  into  a clean  canvass  bag, 
and  roll  it  up  and  down  till  the  rest  of  the  whey  is 
drained  off;  then  hang  it  up  till  it  be  dry,  when  it. 
must  be  put  in  a thick  mould,  and  a flat  stone  laid 
over  it.  When  you  take  it  out  of  the  mould,  cut  it 
in  slices  of  an  inch  thick,  by  drawing  a silken  thread 
gently  and  regularly  through  it.  Put  the  slices  thus 
cut  upon  a clean  board,  and  sprinkle  a little  salt  over 
them,  taking  care  to  turn  them  twice  each  of  the  first 
four  days.  Then  lay  them  on  strewed  nettles  eight 
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days  more,  when  they  must  be  set  up  to  dry.  They 
will  be  ready  to  eat  in  a few  days. 

To  make  Sage  Cheese. 

Prepare  the  curd  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
and  squeeze  as  much  of  the  juice  out  of  sage  arid 
spinnage  as  will  give  it  a line  greenish  colour;  put  it 
to  the  curd,  with  which  it  must  be  properly  mixed, 
then  put  it  into  the  mould,  and  press  it  in  a moder- 
ate manner;  then  put  it  by  about  six  months. 

To  make  Cheese  as  in  Cheshire. 

Instead  of  breaking  the  curd,  you  must  draw  it 
gently  to  one  side  with  your  hands,  and  press  it  as 
softly  as  possible,  that  the  whey  may  run  out  without 
hurting  the  milk.  When  you  have  got  out  the  curd, 
put  it  in  a vat,  and  keep  turning  it,  and  mixing  with 
it  a great  deal  of  salt;  then  mix  the  curd  as  small  as 
possible,  and  put  it  in  a mould  eight  inches  deep. 
It  must  be  pressed  very  hard,  and  when  taken  out 
let  it  be  put  upon  a shelf  and  turned  once  every  day 
for  a month;  then  cut  a hole  in  the  middle  and  pour 
in  half  a pint  of  sack,  which  will  immediately  dissolve 
through  the  cheese,  when  you  must  put  in  the  piece 
that  was  taken  out,  so  close  that  it  may  not  be  dam- 
aged; then  set  it  in  the  cellar,  and  in  a year  it  will 
be  ready  for  use. 

To  make  Cheese  as  in  Gloucestershire. 

When  you  have  prepared  the  curd,  let  it  be  taken 
off  gently,  and  put  it  into  a vat  covered  with  a clean 
linen  cloth  till  it  is  dry.  Then  cut  it  into  small  pieces, 
and  put  it  into  boiling  water  mixed  with  salt;  then 
take  it  out,  and,  having  wrung  it  fiom  the  water,  let 
it  stand  a day  longer  in  another  vat,  only  that  you 
must  turn  it  several  times.  Put  it  into  the  press,  and 
wlien  it  has  laid  twentyfour  hours,  take  it  out  and 
set  it  up.  Turn  it  several  times  for  a month,  and  in 
eight  months  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 
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